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Behind the By-Lines 


The leading article is presented this 
month by I. L. Kandel, a member of the 
Laureate Chapter and a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to The Educational Forum. Since 
his retirement at Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University in 1947, he has been a visiting 
professor and lecturer at the University of 
Manchester, England, where he has just 
started this year’s work. Education and 
Social Forces is the subject of his article. 
Since 1947 he has been editor of “School 
and Society.” For almost a quarter of a 
century he was editor of the Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute. He 
has written many fundamental books in edu¬ 
cation, too numerous to mention here, and 
continues to write books and magazine 
articles. 


Sir Ernest Barker, the Cambridge politi¬ 
cal philosopher, is a Fellow of the British 
Academy, a Doctor of Letters of the Uni¬ 
versities of both Oxford and Cambridge, 
and a Doctor of Laws of the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Harvard, Calcutta, Dal- 
housie, and Salonika. He is a Doctor of Phi¬ 
losophy of Oslo University. From 1920 tc 
1927 he was Principal of King’s College, 
London University, and from 1928 tc 
1 939 Professor of Political Science and 
Fellow of Peterhouse (College), Cam¬ 
bridge. He was President of the Educa¬ 
tion Section of the British Association in 
1924, and from 1943 to 1945 Chairman 
of the Books and Periodicals Commission 
of the Conference of Allied Ministers ol 
Education. He is the author of a number of 
works 0n sudi subjects as English political 
thought m the 19th century, and Greek 
political theory. His “Development of Pub¬ 
ic Services m Western Europe” was pub¬ 
lished in 1944 and “Reflections on Govern- 
ment > ilIS mam work, in 1942. His volume 


of essays “Traditions of Civility” was jwb.. 
fished early this year. 

Parochial and Public Sehmh: A P&bti of § 
consists of selections on education. I 

from official pronouncements of the Calho- 
lie Church. The translation is from the 
original Latin and is by Frederick E. Ellis 
of I tifts College who has also written a 
foreword. Just now there k much dkwssion 
i»f the relationship of parochial schools and 
slate support in the United Slates and re¬ 
cently one of our great universities has 
announced a course dealing with this area. 
Dr, Ella’s article provides excellent source 
material to assist in understanding the pcs- 
tion of the Catholic Church tin the relation* 
ship of its parochial schools to state support, 

Ralph H. Lane, Instructor in English} 
Wilson I cachers College, Washington* 
D. C., is author of Ends A gain si the 
Middle, It attacks the problem of instruct 
tion in English, currently a knotty problem 
in American colleges. He points the way to 
improvement in teaching in a subject which 
has been vigorously criticized as taught in 
our schools. 

Edgar W, Knight is now engaged in 
bringing together source materials in the 
history of education especially as it relates 
to the South, Elsewhere in this issue there 
is a review of the first of a five-volume 
work on these materials under Ids editor- 
ship. In his article Southern Offlmitim to 
Northern hducaftm he brings to our atten¬ 
tion little-known references which show 
clearly the antagonism in the Smith before 
the 1860’s toward educating their youth in 
a culture considerably different from their 
own. This project of making available docu¬ 
mentary materials of the South is of great 
importance to serious students of education. 

(Cominutd «» ptgg tiS) 
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Education and Social Forces 

I. L, Kandel 


I t would be difficult to find any period 
in its history when education was 
beset by so many problems and so many 
uncertainties. The problems may have 
appeared before, each at different times, 
but never as in our day all together at 
the same time. There is nothing as¬ 
sured about the organization of the edu¬ 
cational system even though the ideal 
of providing equality of opportunity has 
been ardently endorsed. There is no 
assurance about the financial ability to 
implement the ideal so accepted. There 
is no certainty about aims to be adopted 
or content or methods of instruction to 
be employed. And these uncertainties 
affect every level of education from the 
nursery school to the university. 

This critical situation has not been 
produced alone by the unsettlement 
which is inevitable after two great and 
destructive wars within one generation. 
If one reads the history of the past cen¬ 
tury aright, the crisis in which the world 
now finds itself may have been hastened 


by the two wars, but the forces that have 
slowly produced it began to exercise 
their influence much earlier. Gradually 
but surely many of the traditions on 
which a stable society was normally based 
began to be undermined. It would al¬ 
most seem as though the progress of the 
world has been a reflection of the prog¬ 
ress of science—from determinism to 
indeterminacy. There is no field of hu¬ 
man thought that has not been affected. 
With the conflicting socio-political ide¬ 
ologies and with the materialistic em¬ 
phasis from the sciences there must be 
few who are not familiar. But funda¬ 
mental changes have been produced—in 
literature, music, art, as well as in the 
whole range of social institutions. Since 
education does not proceed in a vacuum, 
it has been inevitable that the crisis that 
has produced instability and uncertainty 
should have affected education. For edu¬ 
cation is a social process and reflects the 
hopes, ideals, and aspirations of the so¬ 
ciety that maintains it. Social and cul¬ 
tural changes have, of course, taken 


■ 5 • 
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place in the past and in turn exercised 
an influence on the development of 
education. The important difference to¬ 
day is that the time-span in which such 
changes occur and their impact is felt 
is far shorter. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to 
emphasize the fact that education is a 
social process j the principle is axiomatic 
and applies as much to informal as to 
formal education. And yet there are still 
educationists who believe that education 
is autonomous, self-contained, and sub¬ 
ject only to its own laws of development. 
A few weeks ago the new president of 
the London Teachers’ Association is 
reported in the Times Educational Sup¬ 
plement (February 19, 1949) to have 
objected to talk about education for this 
and that, saying: “We do not want 
education for industry, education for 
citizenship, or even education for the 
benefit of an international State. We 
want education for children, so that 
they can live a full life and offer useful 
service to others.” There is a failure to 
realize in this statement that “a full 
life” in England is not the same as “a 
full life” in the United States or France 
or Russia or any other country, or in 
England itself in an urban and rural 
environment. And “useful service to 
others” is in itself a social ideal into 
which children do not grow naturally. 
Bernard Shaw’s statement in Man & 
Superman that “the vilest abortionist 
is he who attempts to mould a child’s 
character,” is analogous to the idea sug¬ 
gested to the London teachers and also 
to the theory that the growth of the 
child is its own end and that the child 


should be left to grow without adult 
direction or interference. 

II 

At the other extreme stand those who 
believe that the school can go ahead of 
society and help to build a new social 
order. Both theories rest on the idea that 
the school is a self-determining agency, 
and both fail to realize that formal edu¬ 
cation is provided by society—ranging 
from the most primitive to the most ad¬ 
vanced—to produce certain ends through 
the training of its younger generation to 
become members in it. 

The statement that education is a 
social process implies that the individual 
is the creature of the group culture in 
general. In so far as he can learn from 
experience, he is the product of alt the 
experiences that cornu to him in his 
cultural environment. That group cul¬ 
ture includes all those ideas, ideals, and 
institutions that help to make the life 
of a society a reality 5 the language, arts, 
skills, beliefs, loyalties, values, economic 
and political institutions, and institutions 
for the preservation and promotion of 
cultural and spiritual values. In the 
preservation and transmission of these 
there are many agencies; the home, the 
Church, the school, the club and the 
gang, the shop and the factory, and 
the agencies of government. To these 
may be added the more recently in¬ 
vented media of communication, the 
cinema and the radio. The list is, in¬ 
deed, inexhaustible, and all that can be 
done here is to indicate the general char¬ 
acter of institutions that make up the 
culture of a group. Since education is 
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the product and effect of the group 
culture and helps to preserve it as well 
as to enrich it, the function of the school 
cannot be successfully carried out with¬ 
out understanding the factors that enter 
into and influence its organization, con¬ 
tent, and methods. For the school was 
created and continues to carry on the 
residual functions of society. Education 
in its earliest origins was given first in 
the home and then in the group in¬ 
formally by apprenticeship of the young 
to the old. As the group accumulated 
a certain lore whose transmission was 
considered necessary for its preservation 
and stability, teachers and schools arose, 
but the task of educating the younger 
generation continued to be shared with 
other institutions. This process still con¬ 
tinues and the wide expansion of the 
function of the school reflects the gradual 
decline of the educative functions of 
other social agencies—the home, the 
Church, recreational agencies, and train¬ 
ing for an occupation or profession. As 
the group culture changes new demands 
are placed upon the school, but with the 
changing demands there are also con¬ 
tinued certain constant aims or purposes. 
Professor W, E, Hocking in his Human 
Nature and Its Remaking (1918) de¬ 
fined the aims of education as (1) to 
communicate or reproduce the type, and 
(2) to provide for growth beyond the 
type. These aims may be stated in other 
ways as follows: (1) Through trans¬ 
mission of the culture to bring a child’s 
full will into existence, and (a) to en¬ 
courage freedom; or (1) To induct the 
younger generation into membership of 
the group through acquisition of the 


common language, common ideas and 
ideals, common loyalties and values, and 
(a) to cultivate new interests, to arouse 
curiosity, to stir the imagination, and 
to meet the challenge of new difficulties 
to be overcome. 

Ill 

Education, since the individual is the 
creature of the culture in which he lives, 
may be both formal and informal. For 
the conduct of formal education society 
establishes schools primarily for its own 
preservation and stability. Informal edu¬ 
cation, however, begins normally in the 
home before the child enters the school. 
Now the primary function of the school 
as a formal agency of education is to 
select for transmission from the infinite 
variety and forms of the social culture 
those aspects that a group, society, or 
nation-state considers to be most im¬ 
portant for its own survival and stability, 
and to establish a foundation of common 
agreement, common interests, and com¬ 
mon objects of allegiance. 

This note runs right through the 
whole history of education from primi¬ 
tive times to the present. It is not an 
accident but a reflection of the evolution 
of man from status to contract that the 
emphasis on the reproduction of the 
type came first in the development of 
education. It is found in the Bible; it 
is the aim that dominates the earliest 
discussions of education, devoted as our 
discussions are today to the considera¬ 
tions of the relations of the individual 
to the state. The unity of the State, 
wrote Plato, can be assured “if the 
guardians observe the one great point, 
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as the saying is”—the point being edu¬ 
cation and rearing. And again, “if young 
men have been, and are, well brought 
up, then all things go swimmingly” in 
the State; the “bringing-up” is to be 
under the control of the Minister of 
Education and his selected assistants. 

Aristotle was as emphatic on this 
point as was Plato. In the Politics he- 
wrote: “Of all things that I have men¬ 
tioned that which contributes most to 
the permanence of constitutions is the 
adaptation of education to the form of 
government.” In his Ethics Aristotle 
said that <f We laid it down that the end 
of politics is the highest good, and there 
is nothing that this science takes so much 
pains with as producing a certain char¬ 
acter in the citizens, that is, making them 
good and able to do fine actions.” 

As Christianity became established as 
the dominant cultural note in Western 
Europe the control of education was 
assumed by the Church until that control 
began to be challenged toward the end 
of the x 8th century by the State—in 
Prussia under Frederick the Great and 
in France under Napoleon. The develop¬ 
ment of education since then has been 
increasingly determined by political mo¬ 
tives, that is, in the interests of the 
State. The culmination of this trend 
came in the 20th century with the rise 
of the totalitarian State; thus under 
Fascism “Everything had to be for the 
State, nothing outside the State, and 
nothing against the State;” under Naz¬ 
ism every subject was co-ordinated with 
every other and no one had any private 
life except when he was asleep; and in 
the U.S.S.R. “everyone must be in the 
right line.” It is significant that every 


political change—whether revolutionary 
in character or not—has in the past cen¬ 
tury been accompanied by a definite im¬ 
pact upon education. The changes that 
follow revolutions are well-known, but 
it is not generally realized that every 
advance in the educational organization 
of England has followed an extension of 
the suffrage. The educational system of 
the United States had its roots in a 
desire to establish a system that would 
be universal and adapted to the genius 
of the Republic rather than aristocratic 
and monarchical as in Europe; its later 
development has been determined by 
the aim of establishing E Plurihus 
Unum and developing a common foun¬ 
dation for citizenship and to provide 
equality of opportunities. 

Thus every nation has the educational 
system that it wants consistent with 
its political, social, and cultural back¬ 
grounds. The political ends may be 
dominant and even in those nations that 
are dedicated to preserving the ideals 
of freedom and responsibility for the 
individual there must be a common basts 
of agreement and objects of allegiance. 
But there are other social and cultural 
forces that exercise a potent influence 
upon education. Thus the late Sir 
Michael Sadler in a lecture delivered 
nearly fifty years ago said pertinently 
that “the things outside the schools 
matter even more than the things inside 
the schools, and govern and interpret 
the things inside. ... A national system 
of education is a living thing, the out¬ 
come of forgotten struggles and diffi¬ 
culties and c of battles long ago. 5 It has 
in it some of the workings of national 
life. It reflects, while seeking to remedy, 
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the failings of national character. By 
instinct it lays special emphasis on those 
parts of training which the national 
character particularly needs. Not less by 
instinct, it often shrinks from laying 
stress on points concerning which bitter 
dissensions have arisen in former periods 
of national history.” 

IV 

Communication of the type, which 
Hocking describes as the first aim of 
education implies more than the estab¬ 
lishment of common objects of allegiance 
or inculcation of certain political loyal¬ 
ties ; it also includes the development of 
a particular type of national character or 
of national mentality, what Madariaga 
has called “the colour, the scent, and 
shape” of national ways of thinking and 
behaving. The traits of national char¬ 
acter may be taught formally or they 
may be allowed to grow more or less 
spontaneously through the corporate life 
of the school and society. To acquire 
them is, indeed, the basis of that “con¬ 
sciousness of kind” or “like-mindness” 
which sociologists have described as the 
foundations of social coherence. That 
like-mindness may, of course, be ex¬ 
ternal ly imposed as in totalitarian 
systems, in which case the method of 
indoctrination differs from that in de¬ 
mocracies where it is acquired through 
membership in a group. 

It is out of this difference that one of 
the critical points of current tension 
arises. Much of the restlessness of youth 
in a democracy may be explained in part, 
and only in part, by a lack of that feel¬ 
ing of belongingness, which, though it 
is artificially and coercively produced, 


is such a marked feature in totalitarian 
systems. The dilemma that has to be 
faced is that recently discussed by 
Bertrand Russell in his Reith lectures— 
the relation between the State and the 
individual and how to reconcile the pres¬ 
ervation of the individual’s freedom 
with the general development of the 
positive State. The changing character 
of the State does, indeed, pose a serious 
problem for the school—how to prepare 
each individual for the part that he is 
to play as a citizen in the modern State 
and at the same time how to educate 
him to a sense of responsibility for the 
use and preservation of his own free¬ 
dom. It is here that the difference be¬ 
tween the totalitarian and the democratic 
State stands out most clearly; in the 
one case the individual is moulded to 
a pattern, in the other the end desired is 
a fully developed personality. This dif¬ 
ference need not be pressed further ex¬ 
cept to point to it as the supreme 
example of the determination of educa¬ 
tion by one of the strongest of social 
forces. 

This, however, is only one and a 
more obvious example of the impact of 
social demands upon education, both 
formal and informal. The changing char¬ 
acter of the school and consequently the 
new demands made upon it are the re¬ 
sultants of less tangible forces than those 
discussed up to this point. The task of 
the school was relatively simple when 
at the elementary level its main function 
was to communicate the type and at the 
secondary to train a minority for growth 
beyond the type. In both cases the em¬ 
phasis was largely on imparting a certain 
quantum of knowledge. In the main the 
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dominant aim was intellectual with an 
expectation that mental training would 
somehow or other also train character. 

V 

The later emphasis on educating 
the whole child comes as much from the 
changing character of social institutions 
which played an important part in edu¬ 
cation in the past as it does from the 
new psychology. The intimate relation¬ 
ship between intellectual, emotional, and 
physical development does not need to 
be discussed here. But the influence of 
the changing character of social institu¬ 
tions in imposing new responsibilities 
upon the school is not realized as much as 
it should be. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this fact is the rise in 
many countries of the nursery school. 
This type of school for very young 
children, like all schools, emerged as 
a residual function of society at any 
rate in a slum area to serve as a sub¬ 
stitute for the care that should be given 
by the mother under satisfactory home 
conditions. But the home conditions are 
changing in other than slum districts. 
With the increasing entrance of women 
into wage-earning occupations, the work¬ 
ing mother is no longer a phenomenon 
of the under-privileged classes. With this 
the gradual disappearance of domestic 
help and the smaller size of families 
have led to the increased provision of 
nursery schools. The rationalization came 
after the nursery school was established 
in response to the changing character 
of the home. The psychologist looked 
upon it and pronounced it good and the 
psychoanalyst pointed to the dire effects 
on the personality of the child that did 


not go to such a school. But the chang¬ 
ing character of the home has also had 
other effects upon the school which must 
now concern itself with the physical 
well-being of the children and their 
feeding, and with the preparation of the 
older girls at any rate for their duties 
as housewives and mothers in homes 
that appear to be losing their position 
of importance. 

Here we have another illustration of 
the assumption by the school of residual 
activities of society. That training which 
used to be given to girls in the home is 
now given in the school. In the same 
way the disappearance of the apprentice¬ 
ship system has transferred to the school 
the responsibility of guiding and train¬ 
ing young persons for a vocation. Simi¬ 
larly the gradual raising of the school 
age is as much due to the changes in 
the economy of the advanced industrial 
nations as it is to the desire to give 
young persons a broader preparation for 
their duties as citizens and as human 
beings and to provide increased oppor¬ 
tunities for education. As industry be¬ 
comes more mechanized the opportuni¬ 
ties for the employment of young persons 
decrease, particularly since the differ¬ 
ential in the wages of young and adult 
workers disappears. 

Perhaps one of the most striking in¬ 
fluences exercised by a social force upon 
the school is the widespread movement 
in democracies to provide equality of 
educational opportunities. It is recog- 
"nised at long last that the future of 
democracies depends upon the intelligent 
and co-operative understanding of its 
citizens who must have a common foun¬ 
dation of loyalties and agreement. It is 
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also realized that the amount and kind 
of education provided for each boy and 
girl must not depend upon the accident 
either of residence or of family circum¬ 
stances but upon the ability of each. 
Hence the movement to abandon the 
dual system of education—the elemen¬ 
tary school for the masses and the 
secondary for a minority—a system con¬ 
sistent perhaps with the existence of the 
two nations which Disraeli so strongly 
criticized. The provision of equality of 
educational opportunity is justified not 
only in terms of the equal rights of every 
individual to that education by which 
he can best profit, but also in terms 
of the national interest today to dis¬ 
cover and encourage the reserve of talent 
irrespective of class distinctions. 

It is a mistake, however, to think of 
the provision of educational opportunity 
in terms of the school system in which 
after the primary school pupils are dis¬ 
tributed according to their abilities. Al¬ 
ready the provision of medical inspection 
and treatment and of meals, and of a 
better start in nursery schools is an im¬ 
portant contribution to the movement 
for equalizing the conditions under 
which children and youth are educated. 
But more needs to be done to promote 
equality of opportunities. Since pupils 
are drawn from a great variety of home 
conditions and of cultural environments, 
it may become necessary for the schools 
to know more about these in order to 
maintain a certain balance. For the one 
principle that seems to be emerging 
from the theory that education is con¬ 
cerned with the whole child and should 
be adapted to the abilities and aptitudes 
of each is that, to educate a pupil success¬ 


fully, the teacher or the school must 
know all that can be learned about him 
—his social and cultural background as 
well as his intelligence and his abilities. 

Because the school largely responsive 
to social forces is assuming responsibili¬ 
ties for types of education and training 
previously provided by other agencies— 
the home and the occupations—it must 
establish closer contacts with them. The 
school is not conducted in a vacuum, 
nor can it change its character without 
educating those who create it—the 
parents, the public, and governmental 
agencies. Hence the introduction of 
parents’ associations acquires its real 
significance since they provide an op¬ 
portunity to explain to parents what the 
school is trying to do and so to secure 
their support. The same is true of more 
modern methods of educational pub¬ 
licity. 

VI 

The strongest force in determining 
the character of education, its aims, and 
its content, and in some cases the meth¬ 
ods of instruction has been the concept 
of nationalism. This influence came into 
the school simultaneously with the as¬ 
sumption by the State of the control of 
education—in Prussia under Frederick 
the Great and in France under Napo¬ 
leon, In England the provision of edu¬ 
cation under the auspices of the State 
was long resisted because of fear of con¬ 
trol, while in the United States the 
public schools were dedicated to the 
development of enlightened citizens; 
and both national and state control of 
content and methods of instruction is 
sure to encounter opposition. Neverthe- 
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1«*, whatever the control, the cult of 
jtttmtisttk as one of the ends of edu¬ 
cation has been widely pursued. Patriot¬ 
ism and loyalty in the sense of attach¬ 
ment to certain institutions and ideals 
are both mwsary and desirable. They 
become dangerous, however, when they 
are busk on an emphasis on militarism 
and aggression, as they too frequently 
have been. As Huxley and Hadden have 
said in W» Europeans^ “a nation has 
been cynically but not inaptly defined 
as a society united by a common error as 
to it# origin and a common aversion to 
its neighbors,*' And it is too often this 
concept of nationalism that has been 
cultivated in the schools. 

It is obvious, of course, that, since the 
school reflects the culture of its environ¬ 
ment, it necessarily becomes an agency 
for transmitting a knowledge of its 
language, literature, history, and so on. 
There can be no danger in the inculca¬ 
tion of loyalty to a national culture; 
properly taught it can be shown that 
every? national culture has incorporated 
within itself borrowings from other na¬ 
tional cultures—past and present. The 
danger dues not lie in the influence upon 
education of the ideal of nationalism 
but in the particular interpretation of 
St that has prevailed hitherto and is in 
process of being revived and perpetu¬ 
ated. For, if international understanding 
and co-operation have any meaning, they 
imply something that goes on between 
nations. The interdependence of nations 
in the fields of economy and finance is 
easily understood, but that a similar 
interdependence has always existed and 
must exist in the cultural realm is too 
often ignored. In the current movement 


to promote international understanding 
and co-operation, perhaps the school can 
make the contribution that is needed, if 
It works on the principle that inter¬ 
nationalism begins at home, 

VII 

The gradual expansion of the work 
of the school, including under that term 
all institutions for formal education, has 
resulted from its assumption of the 
residual functions of society; it has, in 
other words, undertaken to do those 
things which are important and valuable 
for the maintenance, stability, and con¬ 
tinued progress of society and formerly 
carried on by other social agencies. To¬ 
day the institutions for formal educa¬ 
tion have a still more important task 
than any of those mentioned and arising 
out of the great crisis in human affairs. 
The crisis is due to the uncertainty of 
direction, purpose, and beliefs. The chal¬ 
lenge which has to be met as much in 
the interest of the well-being of the 
individual as of society is to help pupils 
and students to find some meaning in 
life, to enter into an inheritance of values 
and ideals which the history of mankind 
has shown to tie essential for its survival. 

This challenge comes as much from 
the cynicism and scepticism following 
the disillusionment of two wars and from 
the notion that science can supply all the 
answers to man’s search for truth as it 
does from the remarkable hold of totali¬ 
tarian doctrines on the minds and bodies 
of youth. From both comes that negation 
of any faith that is not materialistic or 
capable of scientific validation. There has 
thus developed a tendency to neglect 
spiritual values in education or to seek 
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for substitutes j but even totalitarian 
ideologies adopted a certain ritualism. 

There is today a widespread effort to 
meet the challenge. In the proposals to 
restore the traditional faith in religion 
another problem arises in a world which 
is beginning to realize the interdepend¬ 
ence of all mankind. That problem is 
whether a common basis can be found 
in the great religions of mankind; leav¬ 
ing to each denomination the task of 
education in its own tenets. This does 
not mean that the school would assume 
a neutral or non-partisan attitude, but 
it would mean a common realization 
through education of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Such 
a course would not militate against but 
would rather strengthen the efforts of 
home and church to train in their own 
respective creeds. 

These reflections on the relation of 


education and social forces point to the 
need of devoting greater attention to the 
social and cultural backgrounds of the 
group, society, or nation that the school 
is created to serve. The reciprocal influ¬ 
ence of the two has existed inevitably, 
but much would be gained by a more 
serious analysis of the social forces than 
has been made in the past. The progress 
of education has owed a great deal to the 
political ends that it has had to serve. 
In the last few decades great advances 
have been made through the contribu¬ 
tions of psychology. The time has come 
when the relations between the school 
and society can be made a valuable sub¬ 
ject of study by students of education. 
Such an approach would contribute to a 
better understanding not only of the cur¬ 
rent problems of education but also of 
education generally in its historical and 
comparative aspects. 


The truth is that no scheme of education can be wholly neutral. The 
most that can be asked of any educational system is that it should strike 
a balance between encouraging scepticism and enforcing conformity. 
The only way to convert an adult mind to belief is persuasion, but 
precisely because most children lack a highly developed power of ra¬ 
tional criticism and the materials of knowledge and experience on which 
the reason can be exercised , they cannot always be persuaded. Inev¬ 
itably they must acquire some predispositions and those who teach them 
cannot absolve themselves from responsibility for the character of these 
predispositions . In the process, however, they must be careful not to 
produce automata or set about producing unnecessary bias. —Editorial, 
The Times (London) Educational Supplement 



Summer Heaven 
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is it true that Summer dies' 
h it true, is it true 

That these arc not the same green leaves 
Our August breeze goes steaming through, 
Not she same birds and butterflies— 

All, all is new— 

I sang among las! year? 

is it true one's body lies 

Slain in the end, a akullcycd leer; 

That mouldy shoes, a belt, a key 
Will be the last of you and me, 

Without a bitter twinge to fear? 

It’s hard to hold to things, 1 know— 
Freedom*# attained by letting go; 
i learned that from my own loved dear— 
But if it's true that Summer dies 
f I will not, will not have it so!) 

And nothing is the same next year, 

There must be other worlds than here! 
There must be Summers by the score 
Sitting around at Heaven’s door, 

And there among them must be ours, 
Identical, with birds and flowers 
Saying the words we never will.., 

You kmm 1 love you, don't yout . . , still, 


Western Union—Advance on the 
Social Front 

Sir Ernest Barker 


I 

any of us in Britain have been 
thinking hard about the policy of 
Western Union, wondering what we 
could actually do to help its realization. 
For it is not only the policy of the 
Government of Britain, but the policy of 
the people of Britain too. I remember 
how excited I was, for one, when I heard 
on the radio the news of the launching 
of the idea of Western Union by Brit¬ 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, I was living in 
Cologne, and acting as professor, for 
the time being at a German University. 
The news affected me all the more be¬ 
cause my home was then in the Rhine¬ 
land, not far away from the Ruhr. I said 
to myself that if we of the West, from 
the Rhineland to Scotland, could get to¬ 
gether and pool our resources, it would 
mean a world of difference to us all, and 
not least to the people of the Rhineland. 
When I felt then—when I was looking 
at things as it were from the Rhine, with 
my eyes turned west-—I still feel as 
much as ever now that I am living again 
in England, looking at things from the 
Cam, the river on which Cambridge 
stands, with my eyes turned east. Wher¬ 
ever you are in Western Europe, and in 
whatever direction you turn your eyes, 
the idea of Western Union is an idea 
that moves your mind and enlists your 
loyalty. 

But my talks with students in Ger¬ 


many during the spring of 1948, and my 
talks with friends in England since I re¬ 
turned, have brought home to my mind 
the need of caution. We in Britain love 
the idea; but we must not love it too pas¬ 
sionately, or be in too much of a hurry. 
Otherwise we run the risk of disillusion¬ 
ment, and even of failure. The rate of 
our progress towards the fulfilment of 
the idea must be determined by realism 
as well as idealism. First things come 
first; and it is tolerably clear that in this 
matter of Western Union the first thing 
is not politics, or political union, or 
federation. Something of that sort may 
eventually come; but there is something 
else that comes first. There must be a 
preparation in men’s minds, and they 
must be drawn together by social and 
cultural ties (and by the bonds of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation, gradually producing 
a common outlook), before a unity of 
political institutions can be safely at¬ 
tempted. This, .1 feel, is the way of 
common sense. The nations of Western 
Europe—unlike the states of the U.S.A., 
the provinces of Canada or the states of 
the Commonwealth of Australia—are 
different countries, which speak different 
languages and live different ways of 
life. It is necessary that they be drawn 
into a common way of life, before they 
can merge themselves in a single unitary 
state—however loosely it may be planned 
and constructed. 

5 • 
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Attotktr Affrmth 

There » another wav of approaching 
the matter which leads to the same con- 
ikwan. We should all agree that the 
method of realizing the idea of Western 
Union mu*t be a democratic one. In the 
preamble to the Brussels Treaty (which 
is described as "a treaty of economic, 
social and cultural collaboration and col¬ 
lective self-defence”) the signatories 
are resolved “to fortify and preserve the 
principles of democracy.” Now a great 
and fundamental principle of democracy 
is the principle of consent. Western 
Union must fee based on that principle. 
There is no question of a plan somehow 
prepared and Said down in advance for 
the institution of Western Union. Each 
people and each parliament must agree 
for itself, and agree individually before 
any plan cart be drafted—'-still more be¬ 
fore it can come into farce. When we 
realize this fact, we are brought once 
more to the conclusion that politics and 
political union arc not the thing that is 
first and must come first. Only gradually 
will parliaments relinquish, to any new 
general assembly, the powers which have 
long been entrusted to them under old 
constitutions by the vote of their own 
peoples. (The British Parliament goes 
back to the thirteenth century: the 
Netherlands Parliament has traditions 
which go back to the sixteenth: the 
French Parliament has the traditions of 
1789—and history cannot he readily for¬ 
gotten.) They will only agree to re¬ 
linquish powers if and when their 
peoples agree; and their peoples will 
only agree when there has been prepara¬ 


tion in their minds, and when they have 
been drawn together in spirit by social 
and cultural collaboration. 

Western Union, in its first stages, 
must therefore be a functional, rather 
than a political, matter. In other words 
it will begin, and gradually consolidate : 
itself, bv the definition and the organi¬ 
zation of specific functions or spheres of 
action in which the co-operation of West¬ 
ern Europe can be most easily and 
smoothly begun. In the economic world 
such spheres of action are obvious. There 
h that for instance, of transport and 
communication, which one readily con¬ 
ceives of as managed by a West Eu¬ 
ropean body or specialized agency. But 
what of the social and cultural world, 
and what are the functions or spheres 
of action in that world which lend them¬ 
selves most readily to West European 
collaboration? 

Ill 

Brussels Treaty 

In seeking to answer that question we 
may begin by noting the second and 
third articles of the Brussels Treaty. 
Under Article II the signatories agree 
to attempt in common, both by direct 
consultation with one another and in and 
through the specialized agencies (of the 
United Nations), to promote a higher 
standard of living for their peoples and 
to develop on corresponding lines the 
social and other related services of their 
countries; they agree to consult with 
one another to give effect to recom¬ 
mendations of a social order made by 
the specialized agencies; and finally they 
agree to conclude with one another con¬ 
ventions in the sphere of social security. 
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The gist of this article is expressed in 
general terms, but its effect is clear: it 
binds the signatories to draw their 
peoples into a common way of life in 
the function or sphere of social services 
and social security, and to develop that 
way of life to higher and higher levels. 
While Article II is thus concerned with 
social collaboration, Article III is more 
specially concerned with cultural collab¬ 
oration, Under this article the signa¬ 
tories agree “to make every effort in 
common to lead their peoples towards 
a better understanding of the principles 
which form the basis of their common 
civilization” (principles defined in the 
preamble of the Treaty as personal 
freedom and political liberty, constitu¬ 
tional traditions and the rule of law), 
“and to promote cultural exchanges by 
conventions between themselves or by 
other means.” 

The social provisions of Article II 
have still to be carried into effect (al¬ 
though a beginning has been made with 
the conclusion in June 1948 of an Anglo- 
French reciprocal agreement on social 
insurance). But the enunciation of the 
ideal of a common way of social life is 
already a land-mark of progress in the 
direction of Western Union. The cul¬ 
tural provisions of Article III had al¬ 
ready begun to be carried into effect even 
before they were formally recorded in 
the Treaty of Brussels. One of the no¬ 
table results of Allied co-operation in 
World War II was the conclusion of 
cultural conventions, on a bilateral basis, 
between France and Belgium, between 
Belgium and the Netherlands, between 
Britain and Belgium, between France 
and Britain, and between other pairs of 


countries. The chain has been extended 
since the Brussels Treaty and negotia¬ 
tions are in progress between the United 
Kingdom and Luxembourg to complete 
the series. The aim. of these conventions 
is to promote in each country, the knowl¬ 
edge of the languages, traditions, and 
cultures of the others, of their music, 
drama, and all forms of art; to en¬ 
courage exchanges of teachers and stu¬ 
dents between them; and to foster per¬ 
sonal contacts and visits in every range 
of social life. 

IV 

Personal Experience 
I have been concerned in the opera¬ 
tion of one of these conventions, and I 
have had the honor of presiding over the 
mixed commission (meeting alternately 
in each of the two countries concerned) 
which interprets and gives effect to the 
convention. It is a moving experience to 
be a participator in such a mixed commis¬ 
sion; to see at first hand the goodwill 
and the common endeavor (with no 
bickering about allocations or priorities, 
but in a happy spirit of “let us both share 
and share alike”) which are the mark 
of their deliberations; and to realize how 
much can be done, in how many direc¬ 
tions, when it comes to the marriage of 
minds and the exchange of the fruits of 
culture. It may be hard to negotiate and 
to operate trade treaties. It is not hard 
to negotiate, and it is still less hard to 
operate, these cultural treaties. And 
when, as they do, these treaties bring 
the boys and girls and the young men 
and women of one country to visit and to 
know those of another, one cannot but 
feel that a preparation is today being 
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■ hkh will enable a new generation to 
build better things, and to live a better 
life, than we in our day have been able 

to cl®. 

Meanwhile, it is worth recording how 
much these bilateral cultural convert- 
tkiwfci, and the mixed commissions acting 
under them, have already succeeded its 
achieving. They have doth with the ex¬ 
change of professors, school teachers and 
pupils; exchanges between libraries and 
museums; and with the equivalence of 
degrees and diplomas. On behalf of the 
United Kingdom, the British Council 
and the Ministry of Education have both 
Wen active in giving effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the mixed commissions. 
The British Council, besides organizing 
courses for overseas visitors in the 
United Kingdom, has also undertaken 
work in Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands, where it has provided sum¬ 
mer schools, arranged exhibitions of 
English art and concerts of English 
music, invited distinguished lecturers 
from Britain and encouraged the forma¬ 
tion of English libraries and the issue of 
English books to borrowers. The Minis¬ 
try of Education has encouraged corre¬ 
spondence between school children in 
different countries: it has sought to pro¬ 
mote alliances between schools in dif¬ 
ferent countries of similar interest and 
background: and it has also sought gen¬ 
erally to encourage educational visits 
and exchanges. 

V 

Culture Nat Exclusive 

Over and above these cultural con¬ 
ventions and their mixed commissions, 


f November 

which fit admirably into the general 
policy of Article III of the Brussels 
Treaty but do not exhaust the whole of 
its scope, the signatories of the Treaty 
have sought to give a generous and ef¬ 
fective interpretation to its cultural 
series. They have agreed that the cul¬ 
ture which they wish to promote is 
nothing exclusively West European, but 
something common to the United States 
and the countries of the British Com¬ 
monwealth as well as to the countries of 
\Y cstern Europe. They have agreed to 
do everything in their power to promote 
the aims of the braid United Nations 
Organization, Unesco., for general edu¬ 
cational, scientific and cultural collabo¬ 
ration; to keep in close touch with 
its work; and to avoid any duplication 
of its efforts. In addition, and in detail, 
the signatories of the Brussels Treaty- 
arc examining the various hindrances 
which at present impede the free flow of 
culture between the countries of the 
Western Union. One of the greatest of 
these hindrances is the system of limita¬ 
tion at present imposed on the free 
movements of persons, partly by the 
requirement of passports and visas, and 
partly by the imposition of exchange 
restrictions which reduce the amount 
of money that can be taken to a foreign 
country, and therefore the amount of 
time that may be spent in that coun¬ 
try, If this system of limitation on the 
movement of persons an once be eased, 
a very good service will at once be ren¬ 
dered to cultural intercourse. Other and 
similar services are also under considera¬ 
tion—for instance, the easing of the flow 
of cultural material, such as books and 
periodicals and films and music; or, 
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again, the easing of the mutual ex¬ 
change of broadcasting programmes be¬ 
tween different countries. But there are 
also positive measures—measures which 
transcend the negative function of re¬ 
moving hindrances—which the signa¬ 
tories of the Brussels Treaty may well 
undertake in the future. They may 
undertake, for instance, the joint manu¬ 
facture of educational requisites, and 
pursue a policy of mutual help in the 
reconstruction of cultural equipment 
which was lost through war. Such posi¬ 
tive collaboration in the development 
may obviously run in many channels; 
and it is a form of collaboration which, 
above all others, runs easily and spon¬ 
taneously, enlisting a ready sympathy 
and engaging a lively interest on the 
part of many. 

A collaboration which thus runs in 


many channels, and runs, too, with an 
easy and spontaneous flow, is not only 
valuable in itself, and in its own field of 
culture; it is also valuable in the hope it 
suggests, and the promises it gives, of 
further and larger collaboration in the 
great field of politics. Cultural collabora¬ 
tion may be called “The Great Prelimi¬ 
nary.” By drawing men’s minds together 
in one field it prepares them to work 
together in another. Habituating men to 
one mode of cooperation it prepares 
them, and predisposes them, to attempt 
another and a greater. It is in this sense 
that cultural collaboration is the “first 
thing” which “comes first.” But if it 
comes first, it will not come alone. It will 
have sequels and consequences. The en¬ 
couragement of cultural intercourse is 
also the building of the foundations of 
solid and lasting political convention. 


If a man loves kindness , but. doesn’t love study , his shortcoming 
will be ignorance. If a man loves wisdom but does not love study , his 
shortcoming will be having fancif-ul or unsound ideas. If a man loves 
honesty and does not love study , his shortcoming will be a tendency 
to spoil or upset things. If a man loves simplicity but doesn’t love study , 
his shortcoming will be sheer following of routine. If a man loves 
courage and does not love study, his shortcoming will be unruliness of 
violence. If a man loves decision of character and does not love study , 
his shortcoming will be self-will or headstrong belief in himself. 
—Confucius 
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I he I eacher s b inished 
Symphony 


Stmwm 11 by J. C. I’ttt,, Dem of Florida Southern College 



iu an anonymous author) 


l 

Greeting hh pupil* jf*r maMtt Asked; 

What would y»a !ear« <»f mef 
At»d ?t»r reply ourwr: 

Haw *lwl! <tf oil re for onr b»die*J 
Hew *Ml! we rear our children? 

How shall wt work together? 

How tlwl] w« live with owr faUowmenf 
lie* dbatl we play? 

For what <■««!» dnsSI wsr live? 

And thtt teacher pondered these won!*, and sorrow was in his heart, for his own 
Irarfling touched »«f these thing*.* 


II 

Bm then the teacher’* face brightened. 

There was Joy on hh cotottetwnce beottwr he had 
dt*«iver*d a thirst for learning. 

And then be responded: 

1*31 have lo confess I do not know [ 

My own life has been tow limited. 

I’m confident there are fountains of knowledge and learning 
Which we together may discover. 

So come with tne in quest of wisdom s 

We shall explore the path* of fruitful experience} 

We shall be dissatisfied until we have found the jctrci of abundant living. 


* From the theme page of Chapman and Counts’ Principles of Education, 19*4. 
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Parochial and Public Schools: A Point 

of View 

Selections on Education from the Pronouncements of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 

With Foreword and Translation by Frederick E. Ellis 


Foreword 

t is unfortunate that so many citi¬ 
zens of American democracy are 
quite unacquainted with the basic phi¬ 
losophy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Church has long played a signifi¬ 
cant role in education \ it has exerted 
tremendous influence upon our political 
ideology and continues to affect the na¬ 
ture of our relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries. The present paper undertakes to 
reveal some of the major implications 
of Roman Catholic thought in the field 
of education, and particularly the atti¬ 
tude of the Church towards public edu¬ 
cation—the life blood of a democratic 
society. 

Since 1792 the leaders of the Catholic 
Church in the United States have as¬ 
sembled in convocation for the purpose 
of legislating on church discipline. Of 
these conferences Guilday remarks: 

On each of these occasions, beginning 
with John Carroll in 1792, and ending with 


1 The National Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy (1791-1919), edited by Peter Guilday. 
Washington, D.C. National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1913, Foreword, page ix. 

’ The National Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy, op. cit., pp. 217-264. This letter is not 
to be confused with the pronouncements of the 
Plenary Council which form the substance of the 
present paper. 


the late Cardinal Gibbons in 1884, the 
American Hierarchy has made known in 
a Pastoral Letter the result of its delibera¬ 
tions and decrees regarding the problems 
which then demanded the attention of our 
prelates. The twelve Pastorals issued by 
these eleven conciliar assemblies (two Pas¬ 
torals were issued by the Council of 1829), 

. . . are in a certain sense, the living consti¬ 
tution of the Church in this country. 1 

Hence it is not only appropriate but 
also useful to examine the Pastoral Let¬ 
ter of 1884 with particular reference 
both to the need for calling the Plenary 
Council and to the thinking of the clergy 
on educational matters. The Third 
Plenary Council held in Baltimore in 
1884 devoted much of its time and 
energy to vital questions affecting Ro¬ 
man Catholic education In the United 
States and to reaffirming in definitive 
terms the position of the Church with 
regard to public education. The leitmo¬ 
tiv of the Baltimore assemblage is care¬ 
fully portrayed in the Pastoral Letter 5 
it constitutes a recurrent theme which fre¬ 
quently appears in subsequent pro¬ 
nouncements of the Council. 

In addressing their Pastoral Letter* 
to the clergy and laity of the United 
States, the assembled bishops, headed by 
Cardinal Gibbons, recall that as the Vati¬ 
can Council “gave solemn, authoritative 
utterance to some great truths which the 
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inoit 1m material interests, the unconcern 
or rather contempt (or those u( hk higher 
and better nature-—we cannot Inst feel that 
am of all this must grow that heartless mate¬ 
rialism, which k the best soil to receive the 
seeds of unbelief and irreligion, which 
threatens to desolate the country at no dis¬ 
tant day.® 

The responsibility of the Catholic 
Church *m faithfully transmitting invio 

* James GiWmm, ’'Pastoral tetter,” Aid r (t 
Hum* Gomilli Pienarn BaUmwtmh Ttrtii, 
Typi* Joanns* Murphy el Sorium, MDCCl'I.XX- 
XVI, page iatxi. 

' IMA., page Ixxii. 

* See the scholarly treatment of G. S. Fawkes, 
“Rome and the Vatican Council,” Cambridge 
Modern lHilary, 19119, volume XI, pages -05- 


festations of Luther, Zwingli, and Cal¬ 
vin, and call upon their brethren in 
Catholic countries to throw off the chains 
of “tyrannous liberalism.” Strict adher¬ 
ence to the pronouncements of the Vati¬ 
can Council is held to be the certain and 
direct path through the thickets of error 
and false philosophies to truth. In sup¬ 
port of their contention, they appeal to 
a spurious unanimity of opinion ostensi¬ 
bly held by the seven hundred bishops 
of the Vatican Council as though there 
had been no dissenting minority, nor is 
there the slightest allusion to the packing 
of the Council which resulted in in par- 
tibus decisions . 5 
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It is asserted that there is nothing in 
the free spirit of American institutions 
which is incompatible with “perfect 
docility to the Church of Christ.” The 
bishops aver that the natural instincts of 
the American Catholic together with his 
religious training result in his rejection 
of all merely human authority in re¬ 
ligion, and forbid his acquiesence to the 
state in matters of faith. True liberty is 
to be found only “within the luminous 
utterances of Divine truth.” 

The bishops rightly reject state inter¬ 
ference in matters of conscience and any 
tendency for the state to assume sov¬ 
ereignty over all the affairs of man. But 
this is not all. Because of its hierarchi¬ 
cal structure, its historic role in the past, 
and pronouncements of papal docu¬ 
ments, it is difficult to conceive how 
authoritarianism within the Catholic 
Church can give rise to or be combined 
with genuine democratic belief and prac¬ 
tice. However, an absolute church does 
attempt to relate its policy and actions 
towards universal and transcendent 
values, whereas a totalitarian state, in 
its complete inversion of values, becomes 
the measure of all thought and conduct 
with its accompaniment of despair, 
brutality, and indecency. 0 

The tendency of the state towards 
total sovereignty is not lacking in the 
United States; in fact the masquerade 
of excessive nationalism is transparent 
and manifests itself increasingly in the 
overt effort to abridge or deny the lib¬ 
erties of liberal persons spuriously ac- 

8 See Robert Ulich. “Education and Politics," 
Educational Forum, volume XI, number 3, 
March 19+7, pages 279-284. 


cused of subverting the state. The tend¬ 
ency, if unchecked, will eventually per¬ 
vert the veiy concept of freedom itself, 
falsifying and suppressing it in a grand 
climax of savage totalism. The disquie¬ 
tude of ecclesiastics on this score is quite 
understandable and is a legitimate 
cause for concern. It is not without a 
justified feeling of dismay that the 
Catholic Church today looks out upon 
a world whose ethical, social, and politi¬ 
cal values are almost totally devoid of 
any religious content and are being re¬ 
duced to the will of a state collectivism 
and absorbed by it. 

The Pastoral Letter is voluble in its 
expression of the Church’s interest in 
popular education. It makes the asser¬ 
tion that the history of the Church’s 
work is synonymous with the history of 
civilization and of education. Indeed, 
one could add that, to the enrichment of 
Western civilization, the symbolic ex¬ 
pression of the profound insights of 
Christianity gave rise to fruitful specula¬ 
tive thinking which, in turn, stimulated 
ten centuries of productive philosophical 
growth. Unfortunately many of the gen¬ 
erative ideas of Christianity have ceased 
to stimulate fruitful speculation and in¬ 
quiry, with the result that Christian 
theology has become increasingly apolo- 
getical and repetitious. The abiding 
weakness of institutional religion is its 
persistent tendency to petrify its insights 
into a system of doctrine which makes 
unconditional claims to truth. 

A sound civilization is predicated, in 
part, upon a sound education. Quite 
understandably the bishops equate a 
sound education with one thoroughly 
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impregnated with the principles of 
Catholic theology and morality. How¬ 
ever, their insistence upon the need for 
education to relate itself to transcendent 
ordering principles in the universe is a 
wholesome emphasis against the tend¬ 
ency for education to become narrowly 
and exclusively concerned with man. 

Hence education, in order to foster civil¬ 
ization, must foster religion. Now the three 
great educational agencies are the home, 
the Church, and the school. These mold 
men and shape society. Therefore each of 
them, to do its part well, must foster re¬ 
ligion. But many, unfortunately, while 
avowing that religion should he the light 
and the atmosphere of the home and of the 
Church, are content to see it excluded from 
the school, and even advocate as the best 
school system that which necessarily ex¬ 
cludes religion. ... It cannot, therefore 
be desirable or advantageous that religion 
should be excluded from the school. On the 
contrary, it ought to be there one of the 
chief agencies for moulding the young life 
to all that is true and virtuous, and holy. 
To shut religion out of the school, and keep 
it for home and the Church, is, logically, to 
train up a generation that will consider rc- 
ligion good for home and the Church, but 
not for the practical business of real life. 

. . . Therefore the school, which principally 
gives the knowledge fitting for practical 
life, ought to be pre-eminently under the 
holy influence of religion . 7 

In view of the foregoing declaration 
the following assertion by the bishops is 
significant: “The friends of Christian 
education do not condemn the State for 
not imparting religious instruction in 
the public schools as they are now or- 


1 James Gibbons, “Pastoral Letter,” of, ch.. 
page lxxv. 

‘ Ibid., page lxxxi. 


ganized; because they well know it 
docs not lie within the province of the 
State to leach religion. 

The ambivalent position taken by the 
bishops with respect to the teaching of 
religion in the public schools is resolved 
by recourse to expediency. The Church 
has long accepted compromises lx>th in 
the fields of politics and education in 
order to circumvent a grave evil or to 
gain an advantageous position with re¬ 
spect to competition or dissent. Against 
the background of the Pastoral letter, 
the subsequent position on education put 
forth by the assembled bishops in Balti¬ 
more as well as by their successors as- f 
sumes sharper focus and is more readily 
comprehended. It is against this back¬ 
ground that the following selections 
from the Baltimore deliberations may 
be viewed, and current expressions of 
Catholic opinion on public education ap- 
praised. 

II 

The following pronouncements on 
Catholic education and the public 
schools are translated by the writer 
from the Acta el Deerete C&n&la 
Plc-mrii Balnmoremis Tcrsii, A.I). 
MDCCCXXX 1 V, Praeside Ilimo. ac 
Revmo. Jacobo Gibbons, Bakimorae; 
Typis Joannis Murphy et Sodorum, 
MDCCCLXXXVI, pp. 99.114, and. 
Appendix, pp, 279*82. | 

The text of this book is concerned 
with many problems chiefly theological 
and ecclesiastical. The writer has ifc 
eluded here only material which bears 
directly upon parochial and public 
school education. m 
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Section VI 

On the Catholic Education of Youth 
Chapter I 

Of Catholic Schools, Particularly 
Parish Schools 

r. Of their great necessity . 

194. If at any time, certainly in the 
present age of ours, the Church of God 
and the spirit of the world have con¬ 
flicted in an amazing struggle of the 
bitterest nature over the education of 
youth. For many years, men deeply im¬ 
bued with a worldly spirit, have left no 
stone unturned to deprive the Church 
of the task of teaching Catholic youth, 
a responsibility which she, herself, re¬ 
ceived from Christ (Matthew XXVIII: 
193 Mark X; 14), and they deliver it 
into the hands of civil society or entrust 
it to the power of the secular govern¬ 
ment. Nor is this a strange thing. For 
inasmuch as the most evil spirit of in- 
differentism, naturalism and materialism 
has invaded the minds of many persons, 
they cannot conceive that the end and 
happiness of man can be sought or found 
except in this temporal life and the ma¬ 
terial world. The philosophy of educa¬ 
tion which aims to elevate man and to 
direct him towards the future life and 
eternal blessedness seems to some fool¬ 
ish and useless, and to others pernicious, 
something to be necessarily abolished. 
However, the chief mission of the 
Church on earth is to lead individuals, 
reborn in Christ through baptism, from 
their earliest perception of truth and 
justice to a supernatural destiny. It is a 
natural right and a divine imperative 


that parents provide a Christian educa¬ 
tion for their children. Hence the 
Church cannot allow Catholic parents in 
any manner to provide a merely secular 
education for them, one, indeed, which 
can scarcely supply the necessary means 
for the recognition and attainment of 
their final end. 

195. Among those who vigorously 
advocate a merely secular education 
there are many, to be sure, who wish no 
harm to religion nor would they en¬ 
danger young people. Nevertheless it 
follows from the very nature of the 
matter, and indeed sad experience con¬ 
firms it, that merely secular education 
has gradually degenerated until it has 
become irreligious, impious and harmful 
to the faith and morals of adolescents. 
If according to the words of Christ: “No 
man can serve two masters, for either 
one is hated and the other lovedj or 
one is supported and the other is de¬ 
spised,” (Matthew VI: 24) and if ac¬ 
cording to the oracle of divine Wisdom, 
“Whosoever is not for me is against 
me,” (Luke XI: 23) and finally if 
Christ teaches that the spirit of the 
world fills its followers with an impec¬ 
cable hatred of those who are moved by 
the Spirit of God, it can scarcely be 
otherwise than that youth imbued with a 
secular spirit from childhood gradually 
become not only blinded lovers of the 
world, but for that reason also haters of 
Christ and adversaries of the Church. 
We are taught by the clear testimony of 
our enemies as well as of the faithful 
that the number of those who were in¬ 
structed by a secular education is great; 
their defection from the Church gives 
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us ample cause for grief but brings joy 
to our enemies. 

196. Therefore, not only out of pater¬ 
nal affection but also by whatever auth¬ 
ority we are invested, we urge and enjoin 
Catholic parents to provide their beloved 
children—given to them by God, re¬ 
born in Christ through baptism and des¬ 
tined for heaven—an education which is 
truly Christian and Catholic. Further, 
that they defend them throughout in¬ 
fancy and childhood from the perils of 
a purely secular education and place 
them in safe-keeping; that they there¬ 
fore send them to parochial schools or 
other truly Catholic schools, unless in 
particular cases the Ordinary judges that 
some alternative may be permitted. 

197. The Fathers of the First Ple¬ 
nary Council of Baltimore have clearly 
affirmed that there are schools which 
many, if not all parents exercising their 
rights and yielding to their obligations, 
must seek and in which they may find a 
Christian education for their children. 
Indeed, the Fathers declared in the 
thirteenth decretal: “We urge and im¬ 
plore the Bishops to note the very grave 
evils which can be expected to follow 
from youth not instructed in religion; 
we call upon them with the compas¬ 
sion of God’s mercy to see to it that 
schools be constructed adjoining each 
church in their diocese. If there be suffi¬ 
cient funds and if other conditions war¬ 
rant, that they also provide for the 
maintenance of suitable teachers through 
the collections. The Fathers of the Sec¬ 
ond Plenary Council of Baltimore 
taught (No. 430): “In truth, it appears 
to be the best and only means by which 


extraordinarily serious evils and fatal in¬ 
difference and corruption of morals can 
be met. In individual dioceses, next to 
each church, schools should be built in 
which Catholic youth shall be instructed 
in religion and right morals as well as 
in letters and the native arts.” 

The Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith sent to our 
Bishops on November 24, 1875 the in¬ 
struction of the Holy Office in order that 
they might know what could lie done to 
keep their flocks front purely secular edu¬ 
cation. There was “in the opinion of all 
concerned, nothing more necessary than 
that Catholics everywhere have local 
schools and that these he not inferior to 
the public schools. Therefore, it is urgent 
that in Catholic schools—built where they 
are lacking, or the construction of which 
is contemplated—every precaution be 
taken to provide instruction and disci¬ 
pline equal to that of the public schools.” 

Finally, it will support our contention 
to cite the Encyclical letter of Pope Leo 
XIII to the French Bishops, dated 
February 8, 1884, in which his supreme 
authority teaches in words as temperate 
as they are sound the necessity of a 
Christian education in Catholic schools. 
“It is important that a generation born 
of a Christian marriage be instructed to 
maturity in the precepts of religion and 
that the arts which are customarily 
taught youth for the benefit of humanity 
be joined to religious instruction. To 
separate one from the other is to en¬ 
courage youth to be neutral as far as 
service to God is concerned. This is false 
teaching and particularly dangerous dur¬ 
ing the early years of childhood because 
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it promotes atheism and makes inaccessi¬ 
ble the path to religion. It is necessary 
for good parents everywhere to see to it 
that children arc taught to understand 
the precepts of religion, and to let noth¬ 
ing occur in the schools which will offend 
the integrity of their children’s faith or 
morals. Both divine and natural law 
require that diligence be shown in edu¬ 
cating children, hence parents cannot be 
excused from this responsibility for any 
reason whatsoever. Indeed, the Church 
which is the custodian and vindicator of 
all faith, given to her by God her found¬ 
er, must with authority call all people 
to Christian wisdom. Similarly, she 
ought sedulously to note by what pre¬ 
cepts and by what instruction youth 
which lie in her power are being edu¬ 
cated. She has always openly condemned 
schools which people call mixed or neu¬ 
tral, having warned the heads of families 
time and again that in a matter of such 
supreme importance they pay careful at¬ 
tention and be ever on their guard. By 
obeying the Church in these matters, 
utility is served and guided by the best 
thought in the state. I'‘or indeed whoever 
is not taught religion from his earliest 
years grows up without any knowledge 
of the great truths which for man can 
only nourish the zeal for virtue and 
regulate the passions which are contrary 
to reason. Of such are those ideas con¬ 
cerning God the creator, of God the 
vindicator, and of the rewards and 
punishments to be expected in the future 
life, and finally of the heavenly hosts 
summoned by Jesus Christ to perform 
diligently and with sanctity the adora¬ 
tion of God. If children do not know 


these things, the entire cultivation of 
their souls will be evil. Young people 
unaccustomed to the veneration of God 
can never bear the discipline of honest 
living, for never having ventured to 
deny any of their desires, they are easily 
drawn into conflicting loyalties.” 

198. Although the necessity and ob¬ 
ligation of teaching Catholic youth in 
Catholic schools is apparent, it may 
sometimes happen “that Catholic par¬ 
ents knowingly send their children to 
public schools”—as even the above in¬ 
struction indicates. They should not do 
this unless they have sufficient cause for 
their actions, and whether or not there 
is sufficient cause in any given case will 
be left to the conscience and judgement 
of the Ordinaries. Further, the situation 
will arise when either there is no 
Catholic school nearby, or the school 
available is not of such quality as to 
teach young people properly or to meet 
their needs adequately. In order that 
they may, in conscience, attend public 
schools, the dangers of perversion must 
be separated from the operation and ad¬ 
ministration of the schools by suitable 
remedies and cautions. 

When, therefore, with sufficient cause 
and with the approval of the Ordinaries, 
parents wish to send their children to 
public schools—providing caution is 
taken against contingent dangers—wc 
strictly warn that no one whether a 
bishop or a presbyter dare keep these 
parents from the sacraments either by 
pretended threats or by overt actions. 
The Pope has forbidden such action 
through the pronouncements of the 
Holy Office. This should be understood 
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all the more in the case of children. In 
consequence, let pastors of souls, while 
they warn the faithful entrusted to their 
care of the dangers of these schools, be 
particularly careful, lest motivated by 
immoderate zeal, they seem to violate 
either by word or by deed the wisest 
counsel and precepts of the Holy See. 

199. Having deliberated these mat¬ 
ters thoroughly, we state and decree: 

I. That wherever at least one church 
exists, within two years from the pro¬ 
mulgation of this Council, parochial 
schools are to be established and main¬ 
tained forever, unless the bishop decides 
that a delay should be granted because 
of grave difficulties. 

II. That any priest who, during this 
time either impedes the construction or 
maintenance of a school through his 
negligence, or does not take care of these 
matters after repeated warning from the 
bishop, will merit removal from his 
church. 

III. That any mission or parish 
which neglects to assist its priest in the 
construction or maintenance of a school 
so that because of such negligence it is 
impossible to have a school, should be 
reproved by the bishop, and in the most 
efficacious and prudent manner be in¬ 
duced to provide the necessary support. 

IV. That all Catholic parents ought 
to be compelled to send their children 
to parochial schools, unless either at 
home or in other Catholic schools they 
attend sufficiently and specifically to the 
Christian education of their children. 
With sufficient cause, approved by the 
bishop, and with proper cautions and 
remedies, they may send them to other 


schools. However, the definition of what 
constitutes a Catholic school is to be left 
to the judgement of the Ordinary, 

2, Of the ways ami moms by xohkh 
faroch'ml schools may best be 
established, 

200. If on the one hand we overly 
burden the consciences of priests, of the 
faithful and especially of Catholic par¬ 
ents by the decrees given above in the 
name of the Lord, on the other hand, 
this is truly our duty and we fed it in 
our innermost being, and confess frankly 
that to the extent of our ability wc shall 
see to it that Catholic parents find for 
their children not just any kind of 
school, but good and effective ones not 
at all inferior to the public schools,, as 
advised by the instructions of the Holy 
Congregation. Therefore we propose 
and order certain means the provisions 
of which will enable parochial schools 
to be improved to the degree of use¬ 
fulness and perfection demanded and 
deserved by the honor of the Church, 
and the eternal and temporal salvation 
of children, and finally by the generous 
devotion of parents exercising their full 
rights. These means, however, require 
especially that priests, the laity and the 
schoolmasters know their duties towards 
their schools and discharge them faith¬ 
fully, 

aoi. First of all, in regard to that 
which pertains to priests, we state that 
the candidates for Sacred Theology al¬ 
ready in the seminaries be taught con¬ 
tinuously that one of the chief duties of 
priests, particularly in our times, is the 
Christian education of youth. This task 
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is impossible without either parochial or 
other truly Catholic schools. Therefore 
in their study of psychology, pedagogy 
and pastoral theology, let there be main¬ 
tained a special relation to the education 
of children. Let the graduates of semi¬ 
naries learn the manner and method by 
which they may explaiq lucidly and cor¬ 
rectly to children the catechism and 
sacred history. 

Indeed, let the priests in their care 
of souls, confer more frequently in con¬ 
ferences and in conversation with their 
brothers about their heavy responsibility 
towards the schools; let them love their 
schools as the very pupils of their eyes, 
and let them visit and inspect the schools 
frequently—at least once a week; let 
them watch over the characters of the 
children, encouraging their zeal by suit¬ 
able means. Let them, also, teach the 
catechism and sacred history or make 
certain that it is taught correctly by a 
teacher who is a member of the con¬ 
gregation 5 let them turn their attention 
to the other studies and subject their 
schools to public examination at least 
once or twice a year and let them recom¬ 
mend the schools to the faithful. Fur¬ 
ther, let the priests see to it that in their 
schools the children are always supplied 
with books written by Catholic writers. 
Led by holy motives, let the clergy take 
care of all these things, since they know 
well that they may not be promoted to 
a permanent rectorate or other office if 
they neglect to fulfill the duties to their 
schools. 

202. We exhort and order that the 
laity be instructed in these matters both 
by the bishop and by the priests so that 


they become accustomed to regarding 
the parochial schools as a necessary part 
of their parishes without which the 
future existence of the parish itself is 
endangered. Let them be taught plainly 
and firmly that a school is least of all a 
certain work of supererogation chosen 
by the priest either to demonstrate his 
great zeal or joyfully to while away the 
time. On the contrary, the Church im¬ 
poses this responsibility upon the priest 
as a duty and an obligation, to be ex¬ 
ecuted religiously, but not without the 
help of the laity. With no less en¬ 
thusiasm and prudence must the errone¬ 
ous opinion be erased in the minds of 
those members of the laity who think 
that the care of the schools belongs only 
to that part of the parish which is used 
directly and actually for children. 
Demonstrate by these same obvious 
arguments that the fruits and blessings 
which are derived from the faith and 
morals as they are maintained in paro¬ 
chial schools redounds to the benefit of 
the entire community. Through the 
means proposed here, it will come about 
that the laity of a parish will prize no 
other place more nor serve it better than 
the parochial school—the conservatory 
of faith and morals, and the seminary 
for youth, indeed, a joy and solace to all. 
Let the laity supply adequate and gen¬ 
erous support for the schools. Thus with 
united strength they will enthusiastically 
see that parishes are always furnished 
the supplies and running expenses for 
their schools. The faithful will also be 
reminded “either by pastoral letters, 
sermons, or by private conversation that 
they will gravely fail in their responsi- 
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bility unless they can provide to the best 
of their ability and to the extent of their 
resources for the expenses of Catholic 
schools. They must be warned about 
this as many of them surpass others in 
wealth and in their authority among 
people.” (Instruction of the Holy Con¬ 
gregation) Let parents, therefore, pay 
promptly and willingly the monthly 
stipend ordinarily charged for each 
child. Let not other members of the 
parish refuse to produce and to increase 
the financial return to the church neces¬ 
sary to the support of the schools. Let 
all, whether parents, heads of families, 
or young people who have their own 
incomes be enrolled in the societies 
which are especially recommended in 
each parish, having been previously in¬ 
troduced to the parishes and blessed by 
the Supreme Pontiff himself. Through 
these societies the faithful may aid the 
schools with small but regular contribu¬ 
tions, so that the schools will be, if not 
altogether, at least in part, free schools. 
With funds generously provided by all 
the faithful for this sacred cause, care 
should be taken to see that the external 
appearance of the schools as well as 
their interior appointments be improved, 
and that the number of teachers be in¬ 
creased. Further, see to it that the pupils 
are grouped in classes of small numbers 
so that each class may readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from another and classified 
according to grade. All these things will 
work splendidly to the degree that our 
schools shall be raised to a higher state 
of perfection. Let there be granted to 
the laity certain rights and privileges 
accurately defined by the diocesan stat¬ 
utes pertaining to schools, and provide 


strict ecclesiastical regulations in regard 
to the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers as well as in regard to their 
discipline and the direction of their 
teaching. 

203. Indeed, since the standing and 
growth of our schools depends so essen¬ 
tially upon the fitness of the teacher*, 
the greatest care should be taken in 
regard to this matter, namely, that no 
instructors unless fit and suitable be 
placed in the schools. Thus we affirm 
and require that in the future no one 
is to be admitted as a teacher in paro¬ 
chial schools unless he has shown him¬ 
self to he competent arid able through 
previous examination. 

Within one year from the promulga¬ 
tion of this Council, the bishops shall 
name one or more priests who are most 
experienced in matter's pertaining to 
schools to constitute a “Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee on Examinations.” These priests 
will be nominated up until the time 
they arc recalled; and having been nom¬ 
inated, they will solemnly promise the 
bishop that they will perform their du¬ 
ties in accordance with the rules laid 
down by him, and that they will work 
to the best of their ability to attain the 
results for which the examinations have 
been prepared. The. duty of this com¬ 
mittee will be to examine all school 
teachers (male or female) who are mem¬ 
bers of a religious order and belong to a 
diocesan congregation, or seculars who 
desire to teach in parochial schools. If 
the examiners find them suitable, they 
are to be given a certificate of their fit¬ 
ness or a diploma without which no 
priest may lawfully allow any school 
teacher to conduct his school-—unless 
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they have already taught before the 
Council was held. The diploma will be 
good in any diocese for a period of five 
years. When the time has elapsed the 
teachers will be required to pass another 
and final examination. Those who do 
not appear suitable, as judged by their 
examinations, shall not be given diplo¬ 
mas, but shall be required to submit to 
examination the following year. 

The examination shall be given once 
a year} for those who are members of 
diocesan congregations the examination 
will be held in their religious houses 
at a time to be designated by the exam¬ 
iners in consultation with the superiors; 
for secular priests at a time and place 
to be designated by the examiner. The 
materials and questions for the exam¬ 
inations shall be prepared conjointly, in 
writing, by the different examining com¬ 
mittees, and on the day of the examina¬ 
tion, either a commission or a priest 
designated by the chairman of a com¬ 
mittee shall propose the examination in 
a letter signed by the chairman to be 
opened in the presence of the candidates 
who will write the examination in the 
sight of a committe member or a deputy. 
After the written portion of the exam¬ 
ination has been completed by the can¬ 
didates and corrected by the examiners, 
an oral examination shall be held as 
soon as possible before the entire com¬ 
mittee. Before the examiners leave the 
place of examination, they shall draw 
up a list in triplicate of the names of 
those who passed the examination, one 
copy of which will be given to the su¬ 
perior of a diocesan congregation for 
its members, or will be presented to 
the candidate himself if he is a secular; 
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the second copy will be retained by the 
chairman of the examining committee; 
and the third copy will be sent to the 
chancellor of the diocese. 

When parochial schools are assigned 
to regular priests or to congregations 
whose superiors or general mothers 
superior have been approved in accord¬ 
ance with the regulations of the Holy 
See, and when the bishop, following a 
visit to the schools according to the de¬ 
cree of the Roman Pontiff, or from some 
other authorization, finds it necessary 
that teachers (male or female) from 
these religious orders be assigned else¬ 
where for teaching because they are un¬ 
equal to their present duties, he will 
warn the superiors to make the necessary 
adjustments within a suitable time. But 
if the superiors shall have neglected this 
responsibility, it must be reported to the 
Holy Congregation in order that the 
necessary remedies may he provided. In 
establishing parochial schools, if certain 
contracts are entered into by the Ordi¬ 
naries with the superiors of the congre¬ 
gations in regard to the assignment and 
removal of teachers (male or female) 
or in regard to the method of teaching 
secular knowledge, the contracts shall be 
observed everywhere. 

204. Besides the committee instituted 
for the entire diocese for the examina¬ 
tion of teachers, the bishops shall set up 
for different localities and different lan¬ 
guage groups many “School Commit¬ 
tees” composed of one or more priests 
for the examination of schools in cities 
and rural districts. Moreover, it shall be 
the task of these committees to visit and 
examine once or twice a year every 
school in their district and to send an 
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accurate account of the condition of the 
schools to the chairman of the diocesan 
committee for the attention and action 
of the bishop. 

205. In order that there may always 
be a sufficient number of Catholic teach¬ 
ers, individually prepared in the best 
possible manner for the sacred and sub¬ 
lime duty of teaching youth, we warn 
the bishops whom it concerns, either by 
themselves or if necessary by invoking 
the authority of the Holy Congregation, 
to cooperate with the superiors of the 
congregations which are dedicated to 
teaching in these schools, so that there 
may be as many as possible of the schools 
which are called Normal Schools where 
there are yet none. Where a need for 
them exists they shall be organized in 
suitable buildings in which young people 
may be instructed by expert and highly 
competent teachers in the different dis¬ 
ciplines and sciences, in methods and 
pedagogy and the other subjects pertain¬ 
ing to the conduct of schools for an 
adequate length of time and with a suit¬ 
able religious spirit. 

206. If, as has already been pointed 
out, priests either secular or regular in 
various regions should build normal 
schools for the training of Catholic lay 
teachers, and if they administer them 
well, they will be doing a duty worthy 
of all praise and assistance. 

207. All of these matters should be 
pondered by those whom it primarily 
concerns, first, by priests, by laymen, by 
teachers and Catholic parents. They 
should be observed with religious zeal 
so that our parochial schools may in¬ 
crease both in numbers and in value and 
evoke the honor and glory, the hope 


and the support not only of the Church, 
but of the state that they may grow 
greater day by day. 

Ill 

Chapter II 

Of the Higher Catholic Schools 

208. Since the number of Catholic 
youth who aspire to higher education 
because of sufficient funds or 'because of 
ability, or who have finished parochial 
schools in an outstanding manner, it 
pleases us to add a few words in regard 
to higher Catholic schools. Some Catho¬ 
lic boys turn their minds and eyes to 
the sacred ministry* others propose to 
strive for a so-called liberal profession. 
For those who wish to enter the sacred 
ministry* there is already sufficient and 
ample provision in Catholic academies 
and colleges and seminaries; as for the 
rest, there ought to be available several 
better and safer ways of achieving their 
objectives. Would that already (and we 
certainly hope that it will come about) it 
might be possible that young Catholics 
from Catholic elementary schools could 
enter higher Catholic schools and arrive 
at their desired goals through them. It 
happens too frequently that pure and 
pious boys from Christian families and 
from under the roof of a Catholic school, 
in non Catholic colleges are inflated by 
science and return to their homes de¬ 
prived of faith and Christian morals. 

209. We therefore warn and in the 
name of the Lord we implore our faith¬ 
ful to hasten with united strength that 
happy state of affairs in which there will 
be Catholic academies, colleges and uni¬ 
versities $0 numerous and so excellent 
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that every single Catholic youth who 
wishes it, either because his parents pro¬ 
pose it, or because he himself chooses it, 
can attend Catholic schools. 

aio. In order that this may come 
about as soon as possible, we exhort par¬ 
ents in the name of the Lord to send 
their children who have finished in 
parochial schools and for whom they 
wish to provide a higher education, to 
higher Catholic schools already in exist¬ 
ence. If Catholic schools lack any spe¬ 
cial course of studies for them to follow, 
and parents wish to send their children 
to non-Catholic schools for this reason, 
we strongly urge them to remove as far 
as possible from their children the dan¬ 
gers to their faith and morals, being al¬ 
ways mindful of the words of the Lord: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world but lose his soul?” 
(Matth. XVI: 26.) 

211. We ask those of our faithful 
who are enriched with wordly wealth, 
by the mercy of God and in behalf of 
the Catholic name, to open their purses 
for the Increase of Catholic colleges, to 
this great end chiefly that ways and 
means be provided poorer children who 
by their genius, their nature and morals 
always hold before themselves the stand¬ 
ard of future good, usefulness, and even 
perhaps, excellence. With the greatest 
joy we have discovered in several 
dioceses noble and generous Catholic 
men who because of their works of 
Catholic charity merit the thanks of 
studious youth, the applause of all good 
Catholic men and the approbation of the 
Supreme Pontiff, as well as the benedic¬ 
tion of God, the Best and Greatest. Oh, 
that the wealthy men in all dioceses 


would imitate their noble example to 
the extent that in the future it will not 
be necessary, as it ought not to have 
been in the past without a sense of 
shame, to warn Catholic men that they 
might learn what their responsibilities in 
this matter may be from those who are 
outside the Church or even from the 
very enemies of the Church. 

212. Finally we urge the moderators 
and the professors of our colleges al¬ 
ways to remember their most grave and 
sacred duty to the Lord. For to them 
have been entrusted those who will be 
to the Church and to the state, more 
than others, either an honor or a salva¬ 
tion, or a threat. For their students will 
be the leaders and the directors of less 
cultured men. By their writings and by 
their words from offices and from plat¬ 
forms, in public and in private councils, 
in science and in commerce, in all the 
walks of life and in other circumstances, 
they will diiect the minds of others and 
will lead them to their side and to their 
counsel, either as good and useful men 
or harmful and dangerous. How neces¬ 
sary it is, even more than can be said, 
that these students be imbued during 
their youth with the best principles, the 
best thought, speech, action and reason¬ 
ing. “Train a young man in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” (Prov. XXII: 6.) 
Therefore let the teachers carefully 
watch the morals of their students. Let 
them see to it that they are protected 
from evil not only within the college 
walls but also from the lures which exist 
in neighboring cities and towns. Students 
must not be permitted to go into cities 
and towns unless the greatest cautions 
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have been taken for the safety of their 
morals. Teachers should instruct their 
students in Christian doctrine through¬ 
out the entire course of study, not in¬ 
cidentally and in a cursor)' manner but 
specifically and solidly. Let the teachers 
imbue and arm them with the armor of 
truth so that they cannot succumb at 
any time of life to the dangers and weap¬ 
ons of error, but can fight bravely and 
vanquish them. Let each teacher direct 
his strength and his highest ambition so 
that his students may be equal in the 
arts and sciences to the graduates of the 
best non-Catholic schools, and may ex¬ 
ceed all of them in the probity and 
purity of their morals. In such arduous 
labor may they never lack in spirit! Let 
them realize that they are struggling 
for the honor of God, the glory of the 
Church, for the safety of human society 
and for the safety of the state. Let them 
never lose sight of the glorious words 
of the prophet: “But they that are 
learned shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament: and they that instruct 
many to justice, as stars for all eter¬ 
nity. 53 (Dan. XII: 3.) 

213. Because of the mingling of our 
affairs and the admixture of civil society 
in this nation, it often happens that non- 
Catholic parents send their boys and 
girls to our institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. For that reason those institutions 
become more or less mixed schools. In¬ 
deed, it is well known that many non 
Catholics, although they wish least of 
all to countenance Catholic affairs, have 
so much confidence in our worthy priests 
and monks, and especially in our nuns, 
that they wish their children to be 
placed wholly under their direction, 


protection, teaching and example. Al¬ 
though we do not absolutely forbid the 
religious!, to receive outsiders, we ear¬ 
nestly exhort the superiors to watch all 
the more carefully the morals of sttt- J 
dents the more mixed they are, so that ! 
not only Catholics may nos suffer detri¬ 
ment from non-Catholka, but also that 
non-Cathoiics will suffer no impediment ’ 
from Catholics. 

Let Cat hoi ic students in these mixed 
schools exercise the greatest zeal in their 
works of piety and devotion, and let 
them be Instructed so lucidly and firmly 
la divine matters- that the danger of 
indifferentism may l#c completely re¬ 
moved, if by any chance it seems to 
arise from contact with non-CnthoUcK. 
Discussions in religious matters may not 
I* held, and arc to be strictly prohibited 
by the regulations of the school except 
with the knowledge or in the presence 
of teachers. For it is certainly not by the 
noise of wards and by the contest of 
argument, but rather by the prayers and 
examples of virtuous Catholic teacher* 
and students who in a special manner 
art* the blessed progeny and fruit of the 
Church, that those who arc outside my 
return to the unity of the Church, led 
by the words rtf the Savior: “Even » 
even,' good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit." (Matth. VII*. t 7 .| 

Thu Imtrmfttm Bt’pmlmg PuMk 

Schools to ihi* Bhhofn af the Utiiusd 
$Mcs 0$ A unmet 

IV 

The Holy Congregation for the Prop¬ 
agation of the Faith has frequently 
been informed that voune Catholics in 

* O 

the United States of America are threat- 
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ened by the greatest danger from the 
public schools, as they are called. This 
sad message means that the Holy Con¬ 
gregation has appraised certain questions 
which have been proposed to the large 
number of bishops of this jurisdiction; 
questions which pertain in part to why 
the faithful permit their children to at¬ 
tend non-Catholic schools, and partly to 
the means by which young people may 
be more easily kept from these schools. 
These matters were carefully discussed 
on the 30th of June 1875 by the Su¬ 
preme Congregation of the Inquisition, 
and it was judged that they be resolved 
through the following instruction which 
the Most Holy Father saw fit to ap¬ 
prove and to confirm on the 24th of 
November of the same year. 

The very philosophy of education 
underlying the instruction of youth in 
these schools ought to be discussed first 
of all. It is seen by the Holy Congrega¬ 
tion to be fraught with danger and con¬ 
trary to Catholic principles. Since the 
philosophy of these schools excludes all 
religious teaching, the students neither 
learn well the rudiments of faith nor 
arc taught according to the precepts of 
the Church. For this reason they lack 
the knowledge which is extremely neces¬ 
sary for man, and without which he can¬ 
not live as a Christian. Indeed, in schools 
of this type children are educated from 
their earliest childhood, an age which, 
as is well known, holds tenaciously either 
to the seeds of virtue or vice. If, during 
such a plastic age, children grow up 
without religion it is truly a deplorable 
statc-of-affairs. Inasmuch as these schools 
are separated from the authority of the 
Church and their teachers are drawn 


indiscriminantly from every sect, and 
since no precaution is taken by any regu¬ 
lation to keep the children from harm, 
there is free scope to infuse errors and 
vices into tender minds. Likewise, cer¬ 
tain corruptive influences stem from this 
fact, namely, that in these schools, or 
at least in most of them, youth of both 
sexes are ordered to sit together—males 
next to females on the same bench. All 
of which means that young people are 
wretchedly exposed to harm in regard 
to their faith and their morals are 
greatly endangered. 

Thus, unless this danger of perversion 
is removed from their proximity, the 
public schools cannot be attended with 
a clear conscience by Catholics. Both 
divine and natural law proclaim this. In 
the clearest words the Supreme Pontiff 
writing to the Archbishop of Friburg 
on the 14th of July 1864 declared: 
“Certainly in whatever places or regions 
this most pernicious plan is undertaken 
or is brought to final completion, 
namely, the expulsion of the authority 
of the Church from the schools, and 
the exposure of youth to dangers to 
faith, the Church ought with the great¬ 
est zeal to try all possible means to 
bring about the necessary Christian edu¬ 
cation of youth and their proper train¬ 
ing. The Church may be forced to warn 
all the faithful and to declare to them 
that schools of this type, since they arc 
opposed to the Catholic Church, can 
in no manner be attended in conscience 
by their children.” Since this statement 
manifests a certain general principle, and 
since it is founded upon divine and natu¬ 
ral law, it necessarily has universal force 
and is applicable to all those regions in 
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which this most pernicious philosophy of 
education has unhappily been intro¬ 
duced. 

It is therefore necessary for the as¬ 
sembled priests with whatever expenses 
and labor they are capable, to keep the 
flocks committed to them from all con¬ 
tagion of public schools. In this respect 
nothing is more necessary, as all will 
agree, than that Catholics everywhere 
should have schools in their own locali¬ 
ties and that these schools should not 
be inferior to the public schools. All care 
ought to be taken to establish Catholic 
schools where there are none, and then 
to increase their number. Moreover the 
instruction should be continually per¬ 
fected so that Catholic schools will be 
equal in both instruction and discipline 
to the public schools. In the accomplish¬ 
ment of so sacred and so necessary a 
plan, it certainly will not be useless if 
members of religious congregations, 
whether male or female, be procured 
for teaching as long as the bishops ap¬ 
prove. In order that the expenses neces¬ 
sary to such an undertaking may be 
supplied more liberally and more abun¬ 
dantly by the faithful once the privilege 
is offered them either by pastoral letters, 
sermons or in private conversation, it is 
necessary that they be informed that 
they will be seriously delinquent in their 
duties if they do not provide Catholic 
schools with whatever care and support 
they are able, Particularly among Catho¬ 
lics who ought to be warned in this re¬ 
gard are those outstanding either in 
wealth or in authority among the peo¬ 
ple and those who are members of law¬ 
making bodies. Truly, indeed, no civil 
law obstructs Catholics from seeing to it 


that they teach all branches of knowl¬ 
edge and all piety to their children in 
Catholic schools. Hence the faithful are 
able, happily, to avert the conflict which 
threatens Catholic principles in the teach¬ 
ing found in the public schools. In order 
that religion and piety be not expelled 
from your schools, let all the faithful 
be persuaded that religion is to their 
greatest interest, not only of citizens and 
families but also of the very' flowering 
of the American nation itself which has 
given the Church so much cause for 
hope. 

Further, the Holy Congregation real¬ 
izes that sometimes civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal affairs are so joined that Catholic 
parents can in conscience send their 
children to the public schools. However 
they cannot do this unless they have 
sufficient cause for such action. Whether 
or not there be sufficient cause in any 
particular case will be left to the knowl¬ 
edge and judgment of the Ordinaries; 
even then such action will be approved 
either where there is no Catholic school 
nearby, or that which is at hand is not 
sufficiently adequate to instruct youth in 
a manner befitting their condition. How¬ 
ever, in order that they may in con¬ 
science attend the public schools, the 
danger of perversion always joined more 
or less with the philosophy of these 
schools ought to be removed by suitable 
remedies and precautions. Therefore 
special care must be taken that when¬ 
ever there is a question of what school 
to attend, the danger of perversion is 
not of such nature that it cannot be re¬ 
moved, i.e, when certain things are 
taught or done which are contrary to 
Catholic doctrine or good morals and 
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which cannot be heard or enacted with¬ 
out detriment to the soul. It is evident 
that such dangers ought to be avoided 
entirely along with whatever risks there 
may be to temporal life. In order that 
Catholic youth may in conscience be 
placed in the public schools, they ought 
to receive the necessary Christian instruc¬ 
tion correctly taught and diligently 
studied outside school hours at least. 
Therefore, let parish priests and mis¬ 
sionaries, mindful of those principles 
which the Baltimore Council has estab¬ 
lished in a most abundant manner, apply 
themselves to catechetical instruction. 
Let them undertake particularly the 
explanation of truth, of faith and morals 
—principles which arc attacked mainly 
by the faithless and the heterodox. Let 
them also with great care fortify, by 
frequent use of the sacraments and by 
piety towards the Blessed Virgin, the 
young people who are exposed to so 
many dangers. Let them, further, con¬ 
tinually urge youth to hold firmly to 
their religion. And let the parents or 
those who take their place solicitously 
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watch over their children and see to it 
that they (either parents or if they are 
incapable by others) ask their children 
about the lectures which they have heard 
and that they look over the books which 
their children use. If they should dis¬ 
cover anything harmful therein, they 
should provide the proper antidotes. 
Let them keep their children from 
familiarity and companionship with pu¬ 
pils who constitute a danger to faith and 
morales or whose morals are corrupt. 

Since many parents neglect to give 
their children the necessary Christian 
education, or permit their children to 
attend schools in which ruin to their souls 
cannot be avoided, or finally, who en¬ 
trust them to the public schools without 
sufficient reason or without the necessary 
precautions to avert danger of perversion 
when suitable Catholic schools are avail¬ 
able in their locality: it is evident that 
they cannot, according to Catholic moral 
doctrine, be absolved in their obstinancy 
by the sacrament of penance. 

This instruction was approved on the 
Fourth Feast Day, November 24, 1875. 


At every stage of school life, and among children of all grades of 
ability, it has been the experience of competent teachers that children 
willingly concentrate for considerable periods of lime upon tasks that 
are suited to their capacity. Continual change , excitement and novelty, 
to which teachers sometimes have recourse through misunderstanding 
the educational doctrine underlying the use of the "interest," are no 
less prejudicial to the true purposes of education than unrelieved monot¬ 
ony of work. 

—Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 
England*s Public Elementary Schools. 



Thence Has Come Our 
Greatness 


Elizabeth Howe Harris 



Men once had a Dream, then gave it form and power, 
So that all might have it in a crucial hour-, 

Thence has come our greatness, born of toil and blood, 
Unity of purpose linked with Brotherhood. 

Men once left us riches, men long gone before, 

All the wealth of Midas cannot match its store; 

All the wealth of Midas cannot buy the grace 
Of one listening willow, where the rivers race— 

Cannot equal glory of the pastel skies 

Where the mountain's granite dares man’s enterprise. 

Harvest of endeavor, this we have and more, 

Nothing must destroy it, or deplete its store. 





Ends Against the Middle 

Ralph H, Lane 


W e didn't study clauses in high 
school, and I don’t know what 
you mean by a noun clause,” complains 
the college freshman. 

“Our junior high school just taught 
language in general,” protests the tenth- 
grader. “We never had agreement.” 

Their little brother in the seventh 
grade insists, “The teacher got behind, 
and we never got to predicates.” 

All three disclaimers corroborate the 
murmurs of dissatisfaction among their 
elders. Defensively, students echo 
charges of disquieted parents and busi¬ 
ness executives, the latter group fre¬ 
quently asserting, “The schools don't 
seem to teach English any more. Most 
graduates who come to us can’t write a 
decent application for a job.” 

A more decisive reason for student 
self-exoneration, however, is the attitude 
of teachers of English, From them the 
students take the clue of innocent help¬ 
lessness before disproportionate expecta¬ 
tions. Primarily the difficulty with mass 
training in English is intramural and, 
conferences and committees notwith¬ 
standing, the teachers individually must 
find practical means for maintaining 
continuity. 

Blaming lower schools for imperfec¬ 
tions In students has been of immense 
convenience to teachers the world over 
—and especially to American teachers of 
English. In this country the shift of 
responsibility downward has been an in¬ 


creasingly favorite resort of teachers dur¬ 
ing the expansion of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, which induced a general relaxation 
of standards and a gradual demand that 
everybody “pass.” The attitude begins, 
of course, with the kindergarten teacher 
who laments the weird assortment of 
children with which she must deal, and 
its climax is the castigation of the col¬ 
leges by graduate-school authorities. On 
every stratum of schooling there are self- 
righteous “remedial” and “refresher” 
courses, and officials commonly assume 
that many students will be unprepared 
for the studies they desire to undertake. 

This infinite “buck-passing” is some¬ 
what offset by impatience with demands 
from the next higher level and by preju¬ 
diced accusations of useless formality 
and pedantry. The average instructor 
strongly suspects ossification among the 
inheritors of his charges, who are often 
warned of unreasonable requirements. 
He also extracts comfort from the re¬ 
minder that the higher school enjoys a 
select group of students. 

Mutual recrimination thus results in 
the comparative frustration of a super¬ 
ficially co-ordinated system of education. 
Certainly many teachers of English 
have felt despair as they studied cumu¬ 
lative records, aware that they knew 
little about the school which preceded 
and little about the one to follow. Many 
have wanted an opportunity to see the 
learning process from an opposite point 
of vantage, but most of them have been 

‘ 39 • 
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persistent question: What kind of prepa¬ 
ration in English do the colleges actually 
want today? Too many secondary teach¬ 
ers of English have not seen a college 
freshman textbook for twenty years. 
Surveys, reports, and studies too often 
appear idealized. Practical experience 
seemed the best means of procuring an 
authoritative statement for the student 
at the crossroads. 

My method for answering this ques¬ 
tion was engaging myself to teach fresh¬ 
men at the George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. There, most ideally for my pur¬ 
pose, I was assigned a class of sub-fresh¬ 
man English (which, however, carried 
credit). 

At George Washington the entering 
student in September, 1946, took an ex¬ 
amination devised by the psychology 
and English departments, comprising 
usage, vocabulary, spelling, and reading 
comprehension and, in addition, was re¬ 
quired to write a composition on a pre¬ 
scribed subject. A very high test score 
would exempt the student from the 
beginning course, and a very low score 
placed him in English A. Unusually 
successful performance in the retarded 
group could result in omission of the 
customary first course, although few as¬ 
signed to it made such substantial 
progress. 

My second term at George Washing¬ 
ton gave me an average freshman class, 
and by June I had a clear conception 
of the fate of poor and average students 
in general courses. There was much to 
take back to the high school. 

The older men, particularly those 
with families, tend to shun liberal arts 
and general courses when planning their 


training and, in urgent need of increased 
earning power, they prefer vocational 
and professional schools, including some 
which make stern demands of entering 
students. The best technological insti¬ 
tutes and engineering colleges, according 
to their catalogues and application forms, 
disqualify otherwise well prepared ap¬ 
plicants for admission if their English 
is weak. Few secondary teachers of Eng¬ 
lish, however, know precisely the stand¬ 
ards which such institutions maintain. 
Therefore, in the interests of men who 
would attempt a specialized course of 
collegiate grade, a variation of the origi¬ 
nal question still called for an answer: 
What kind of preparation in English 
is expected by the professional and vo¬ 
cational colleges? 

A realistic answer to this question 
happily was supplied by the opportunity 
to teach the four courses offered by the 
English department of the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity. A full summer of accelerated work 
in 1947 and two years at normal speed 
enabled me to discover the selection of 
materials and the emphasis of such a de¬ 
partment, as well as the individual 
“slant” which such a school gives to the 
study of English. 

In the Foreign Service School the 
student is obliged to take all courses 
offered, and although most of the read¬ 
ing material required is undebatabiy 
“cultural,” and although one course is 
substantially a “great books” course, the 
prevailing subject matter rightly per¬ 
tains to international and diplomatic 
topics. The numerical grading system is 
uncompromising, and two term grades 
under 70 mean withdrawal, regardless 
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of the student’s standing in the many 
other subjects. Homogeneous grouping 
is not attempted, but laggards are as¬ 
signed review courses without credit be¬ 
fore they are permitted to repeat or 
advance. At first considerable variation 
in the rating of papers was evident, 
ranging from exacting consideration of 
grammar to Utopian pleadings for 
“style.” Gradually a scale was devised 
whereby written exposition could be 
judged, with emphasis upon the clarity 
and directness which foreign service 
would later demand. The overwhelm¬ 
ing opinion regarding students remained 
unchanged, however; although numer¬ 
ous individuals were considered promis¬ 
ing, the majority were thought woefully 
ill-prepared by lower schools to grasp 
even the larger functions of language. 
Nevertheless, refinements far beyond 
the demands of mere practicality found 
a large place in the instruction, in order 
that the hitherto unsuspecting student 
might at least glimpse wider possibilities. 

Required English courses at both the 
Foreign Service School (four semesters) 
and George Washington (two semes¬ 
ters) aim officially at one target, the 
sharpening of the English language as 
a tool for communication. Both courses 
build toward and culminate in the writ¬ 
ing of a research paper which demon¬ 
strates the use of direct language for 
explanatory purposes and the application 
of logical principles of organization, be¬ 
sides the employment of the apparatus 
of scholarship. In both faculties the stu¬ 
dent encounters Olympian hopes of 
creative writing, but most instructors are 
grateful for simple, direct exposition. 
A few of them are astonished by the 


apparent passing of the academic course 
of thirty years ago; the majority be¬ 
lieve the high school to be utterly 
chaotic and time-wasting, incapable of 
approaching its modest, professed goals. 
Exchange of views with these college 
English faculties, hence, proved ex¬ 
tremely useful. Likewise the carefully 
determined criteria for grading composi¬ 
tion, and the general instructions to stu¬ 
dent and faculty were of immense value 
to my work on the secondary level. 

IV 

As a result of having taught twelve 
classes of junior-college level (all of 
slightly higher ability than those com¬ 
prising war-retarded secondary stu¬ 
dents), 1 was able to make constructive 
changes in the course of study at the 
Veterans High School Center. All 
changes were made conspicuously be¬ 
cause the authority of the university 
strengthened the morale of the men, 
who believed that now they “were really 
getting something.” It was much easier 
to eradicate the “comma fault,” for in¬ 
stance, after the student realized that 
this very error would rate an F during 
his very next term and that it was not 
a fancied offense against the present 
teacher. 

The general objective of the course 
remains unaltered, as do the special ob¬ 
jectives: “To increase the ability of the 
student to express himself in expository 
writing; to improve understanding of 
moderately complicated reading mat¬ 
ter.” The chief addition is a campaign 
against specific errors which are severely 
penalized on higher levels of instruction 
(and likewise severely criticized by 
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literate business and professional lead¬ 
ers). The comma splice, the period fault, 
the hanging participle, failure of agree¬ 
ment, errors in case, misuse of adjectives 
and adverbs, illiteracies, poor spelling, 
and carelessness became the immediate 
objectives in a series of supplementary 
exercises, Intensive work on these errors 
followed testing and the writing of 
impromptu themes for diagnosis. Ex¬ 
temporaneous work on syllabication, 
quotation marks, italics, pronunciation, 
and word derivation is constantly neces¬ 
sary. Other exploited techniques are the 
writing of the precis, an invaluable 
device in the preparation of the college 
“term paper”; the defining of a term; 
and the development of the topic sen¬ 
tence by various methods. Although 
more impromptu paragraphs are de¬ 
manded than can be examined, they 
develop ease of expression, as well as 
unity and coherence. 

Of secondary importance are the 
changes of emphasis on reading material, 
owing to the fact that those changes 
primarily affect only those who have 
declared themselves as college-bound. 

In the reading of Huxley, special 
attention is given to footnotes, citations, 
brackets, parentheses, the meaning of 
certain terms {hyperbole , epigram , etc.), 
sentence summaries of paragraphs, and 
the making of rudimentary outlines. A 
skeptical approach to the printed page 
is intended by exercises requiring cor¬ 
roboration of statements by the author. 

Hamlet also provides many topics 
which might stimulate curiosity about 
Western culture, as well as numerous 
practical bits of knowledge. Besides the 
basic task of reading dramatic literature 


(involving the customary attention to 
versification, symbolism, and figures of 
speech), my students are forced, at least 
briefly, to consider the growth of the 
English language, conventions in the 
arts, the characteristics of melodrama, 
Shakespeare’s Renaissance picture of 
medieval man, Machiavelli, the position 
of woman in the age of Elizabeth, the 
divine right of kings, and the intricacy 
of Hamlet’s—and modern man’s—per¬ 
sonality. 

Many of these facts and concepts 
undoubtedly seem grandiose in a nine- 
weeks course, until one recalls that these 
last two works often represent the only 
difficult reading material to which the 
ex-service man has been subjected. A 
few of the men indeed have read casu¬ 
ally for two or three years, but almost 
no one has read a single “hard” book 
before. Mention of terms used in the 
study of literature and of widely known 
facts and problems therefore might en¬ 
able the prospective collegian to answer 
a few more questions on the entrance 
examination. They might be useful 
when the directions read: “Justify your 
statement by specific references to the 
work.” They might, moreover, open 
new fields of thought. 

Working both ends against the 
middle, firing from opposite positions, 
has proved a device of incalculable bene¬ 
fit to my senior high school students. 
My dual attack gave them far more than 
reading, conferring, or doubling my con¬ 
centration on secondary English could 
have given. Experience on the next 
higher level brought a certainty and 
balance which preclude wasteful strain¬ 
ing for artistry and wasteful hair-split- 
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ting over niceties of grammar. The ex¬ 
perience has made concrete and practical 
the task at hand. It has increased effi- 
riency. Happily, too, it interrupts the 
conspiracy of progressive irresponsibility 
and replaces the common shrug of in¬ 
nocence with acknowledgment. Already 


many former students of the Veterans 
High School Center have testified to 
the efficacy of their preparatory English 
course. They usually say, “Freshman 
English is what you said it would be— 
a lot more of English 8. Boy, I surely 
got ahead on that!” 


A CREED FOR WORKERS WITH YOUTH 

I believe in youth. 

I believe that its desires and aspirations are essentially wholesome 
and worthy. 

I believe that youth must grow up, and that guidance is better than 
domination . 

I believe, moreover, that youth has a right to intelligent, unselfish, 
far-seeing guidance. 

I believe that to rely upon fear for the control of youth is to confess 
that some one has failed, 

I believe that youth needs responsibility, and that it equally needs 
opportunity to choose, a helping hand, and the privileges which re¬ 
sponsibility implies. 

I believe that vigorous, whole-hearted participation in the actual life 
of society is better for youth than isolated, protected, negative good¬ 
ness. 

I believe that youth's problems are to be taken seriously; yet I also 
believe that a sense of humor is a requisite for workers with youth, 

1 believe that youth will forgive us when we blunder, if convinced 
of our genuine interest and affection; but that sentiment needs fortifi¬ 
cation by the insight professional training can give. 

I believe that we should rejoice in the independent spirit of youth, 
and be content when our guidance has been so successful that it is no 
longer needed. 


G. H. 




Coastland Curfew 

(California) 



Hazel Snell Schrkihkr 


Slim fingers of fog trace silver 
Between the faroff folded hills 
The overture of night sounds 
Blends with the fading fanfare of Day, 
Quail converse in low tones 


As their feathered squadrons 
Seek harbor in the chaparral, 

Little furry brush rabbits 
Dart into dusty fern brakes; 

There is the muffled flapping of wings 
As marsh hawk and screech owl 
Swoop down on heedless prey, 

The rhythmed tinkle of cow bells 
Comes from the distant herd. 

Startled deer leap aslant 
The shadowy thicket 
Then, like statues in bronze, 

With searching eyes 
Challenge our intrusion. 


The shadows deepen. . . . 

Old trees—heaps of dark velvet 
Pattern against the. turquoise silk of sea 
As the great gold coin 
Slips into the Bank of Tomorrow. 
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Southern Opposition to Northern 

Education 

Edgar W. Knight 


I 

E vidence of what may be called edu¬ 
cational “nationalism 1 ’ first ap¬ 
peared in this country in expressions of 
opposition to the practice of sending 
children of the American colonists to 
Europe for their education. Official no- 


1 A. S. Salley, Jr. (Ed,), Journal of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of South Carolina. Columbia, S.C.: 
The Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
igog, P, toy. One of the reason* given to justify 
the projected East India School and Henrico Col¬ 
lege in Virginia front 1619 to 1621 was that the 
planters in that colony had been "hitherto con¬ 
strained to their great costs to send their children 
from thence hither [to England] to be taught." 
See R. H. Land, “Henrico and Its College," Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, Vol. 18 (October, tgjiS), 487. 

’Edgar W. Knight, “Early Opposition to the 
Education of American Children Abroad," The 
Educational Forum, XI (January, 1947), «93- 
*04. 

3 The South Carolina Historical and Genea¬ 
logical Magazine, XXVI (October, 1925), 104. 

* In (lie same book Morse said that in South 
Carolina “Gentlemen of fortune, before the late 
war, sent their son* to Europe for education. Dur¬ 
ing the late war and since, they have generally 
sent them to the middle and northern slates. 
Those who have been at this expense in educating 
their sons, have been but comparatively few in 
number, so that the literature of the State is at 
a low ebb," In his An Historical, Geographical, 
Commercial, and Philosophical View of the 
American United States (London, 1795), English¬ 
man W. Wmtcrbotham used as his own and with¬ 
out credit this statement along with ko re* of other 
pages from Monte, who brought suit on Winter- 
botham’s edition published in this country in 
violation of copyright law, Morse’s counsel was 
James Kent, later Chancellor of New York, and 
Alexander Hamilton. This case was decided in 
April, 1795, to Morse’s full satisfaction, and be¬ 
came an important precedent in the law on copy¬ 
right in this country. 


tice of this colonial practice was taken 
by the Legislature of South Carolina as 
early as October 1 r, 1776. 1 Opposition 
to sending American children abroad for 
education had been clearly voiced, how¬ 
ever, as early as 1699, by a student at 
The College of William and Mary— 
even if his speech on the subject may 
appear to have been written by a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty, 4 The young man 
warned against “Forrcigne Education.” 
Hugh Jones, in The Present Stale of 
Virginia (1724), did not think much 
of the practice. He believed Virginians 
could do just as well at the college at 
Williamsburg} and in 1782 Judge 
Aedanus Burke, of South Carolina, ad¬ 
vised Arthur Middleton of that State 
that with a good tutor and under the 
direction of his father, Middleton’s 
young son “would make a different 
man from what Oxford or Cambridge 
would turn him out” and he also ex¬ 
pressed the hope to see before many 
years “a beautiful & elegant Seat of 
Learning erected in our own Country.” 3 
Jedidiah Morse, pioneer American ge¬ 
ographer, in the preface to a geography 
published in 1784 deplored America’s 
cultural dependence on England j 4 
Thomas Jefferson also expressed vigor¬ 
ous opposition to sending Americans to 
Europe for education, as his letter from 
Paris to J. Bannister, Jr., October 15, 
1785, shows} Noah Webster was very 
sharp in criticism of the practice and 

* 47 * 
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also that of bringing European teachers 
here—“a foreign education is directly 
opposite to our political interests and 
ought to be discountenanced, if not 
prohibited”; 8 George Washington, in a 
letter of March 16, 1795, from Phila¬ 
delphia to Governor Brooke of Virginia, 
viewed “with indescribable regret” the 
migration of the youth of this country 
to foreign countries, and the following 
December the General Assembly of that 
State resolved on the subject 5 0 the 
Legislature of Georgia January 27, 
1785, had declared that sending youth 
abroad for their education was a hu¬ 
miliating “acknowledgment of the igno¬ 
rance or inferiority of our own, and will 
always be the cause of so great foreign 
attachments, that upon principles of 
policy it is not admissible. 537 A few days 
later (February 7) the Legislature of 
Georgia further expressed its displeasure 
at the practice by enacting a law that 
made aliens of those Georgians under 

5 T he American Magazine, May, 1788. Pp. 
370-73. 

6 Journal of the House of Delegates, of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 1795, pp. 63-64. 

7 Allen D. Candler (Compiler), The Colonial 
Records 0} the State of Georgia, XIX (Part II), 
363-64- 

8 Ibid., 378. 

* “Central Southern University, 5 ’ De Bow’s 
Review, XXIII.—New Series, Vol III (Novem¬ 
ber, 1857), 497 - Richardson was making a plea 
for a central institution in the South “around 
which shall cluster the hopes and the pride,of the 
South, the teachings of which shall be thoroughly 
Southern, . . .” The University of Virginia, he 
said, was the only institution in the South which 
appeared “to look beyond the educational wants 
of the State in which it is located, . . . and I 
speak of it with pride, for it is not only the first 
institution of learning in point of excellence in 
the South, but it is probably superior to any other 
in the Union. But the University of Virginia is 
not sufficiently Southern, sufficiently central, suffi¬ 
ciently cottonized to become the educational center 
of the South.” P. 495. 


sixteen years of age who resided three 
years abroad for their education and 
excluded them for holding office for 
that term.® 

II 

Opposition to sending youth from the 
South to the North, to using in southern 
schools textbooks prepared and pub¬ 
lished in the North, and to having 
northern teachers in southern schools was 
later to become as vigorous in the South 
as the earlier opposition to sending 
American children to Europe for educa¬ 
tion. Objection to sending young people 
from the South to the North increased 
in energy as the issue of slavery became 
more and more acute and as the war of 
1861-1865 approached. Commenting on 
the action of the Legislature of Georgia, 
John M. Richardson of that State wrote 
in 1857 that if the “Georgians of ’85 
discovered that foreign education tinc¬ 
tured the minds of their sons with dis¬ 
loyalty to their home institutions, how 
much more apt is that result to flow 
from the education of the young men 
of the South in abolition and European 
institutions of learning of the present 
day. 330 

One of the earliest expressions of 
opposition to sending Southern youth 
to colleges in the North was voiced in 
Virginia. An article in The Richmond 
Enquirer of December 6, 1805, pre¬ 
sented to the General Assembly of that 
State economic as well as other argu¬ 
ments for “some diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge” and the establishment of a uni¬ 
versity in that State. The unidentified 
writer of the article said “about five 
hundred of our children, at an expense 
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of four hundred dollars each, are an¬ 
nually sent to other countries, to find, 
what they cannot find at home; and 
many return, fraught with the most 
pernicious prejudices. This annual drain 
of cash is equal to a capital of four mil¬ 
lions. Yet half a million would save it. 
By laying out that sum in an university, 
the whole expense would be reimbursed 
to the state, in somewhat above two 
years, if extraneous educations should 
not increase; but as these daily accumu¬ 
late, the annual loss will presently 
amount to the whole sum sufficient to 
establish an university. . . . Half a mil¬ 
lion dollars will probably suffice. It is 
far less than Virginia pays for funding, 
for banking, or for Imuisiana; and it 
will save her annual cent: per cent: in 
money, besides the returns in science and 
republican principles, with all their ef¬ 
fects; to neither of which any of these 
pecuniary expenditures pretend.” To 
raise a part of the sum the writer of 
the article proposed legislative authority 
for “a subscription” and for an annual 
lottery, “excluding lotteries 19 for any 
other purposes”; and he also proposed 
that any deficiency in the sum needed be 
provided by a luxury “tax upon pleasure 
horses, carriages, or other subjects .’” 1 

Philip Lindslcy, president of the Uni- 


15 Lotteries were often given legWative *anr- 
tion in theme days for educational, religious ami 
benevolent purpose* when the use of taxes on 
property for school! watt viewed rather widely 
asjwriloui to the established order, 

1 The first bill introduced into the Legislature 
of North Carolina (1784) for a university of that 
State provided, among other sources of support 
for tlie institution, for an income tax of “two and 
half per cent on all annual Salaries.” Unpub¬ 
lished Legislative Paper*, no, Howe of Com¬ 
mons, 1784; North Carolina Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History. 


versify of Nashville, wrote that it was 
“not to be presumed that a young gentle¬ 
man can be accomplished in Greek or 
philosophy this side of the Potomac” 
or at less than a thousand dollars a year; 
and that if Oxford, with its ancient 
glories, should be “transplanted upon 
the picturesque hills which surround 
our fair village [Nashville, Tennessee], 
it would be slighted and undervalued, 
so long as the rage is in favour of distant 
or foreign institutions.” Southern youth 
to be educated in “grand style” must be 
sent to some “celebrated Athens” beyond 
the mountains to the “metropolitan 
Headquarters of Minerva and the 
Muses.” Parents and the public gen¬ 
erally tended “to estimate intellectual 
furniture, as they do all other things, 
by the price paid for the commodity.” 
There were at that time, Lindslcy said, 
hundreds of southern youth at east¬ 
ern colleges where they were annually 
spending a half million dollars “to en¬ 
courage and sustain a foreign monopoly 
of education.” Funds of southern stu¬ 
dents “lavished upon Cambridge and 
New Haven alone, in a single year, 
would create a university equal to Har¬ 
vard or Yale in any part of our Southern 
or Western wilderness.” 

Lindslcy was a bit depressed by the 
view that the “genteel” people of the 
South would be reluctant to patronize 
“home” education because they seemed 
to think that their sons could not he as 
well educated in Tennessee as in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Graduates from eastern institu¬ 
tions were looked up to as superior and 
would “look down upon the plain home¬ 
bred native as a barbarian and sciolist.” 
Lindslcy was preaching a sermon on the 
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text that in education as in other inter¬ 
ests and activities people often “pay dear 
for their whistles ' 5 and rarely “value 
what is at home and within everybody’s 
reach.” 1 * 

In a baccalaureate address two years 
earlier, Lindsley had discussed the 
“singular delusion” of southern people 
in regard to the benefits their sons were 
supposed to gain in eastern colleges. 
He pointed to their exposure to “ex¬ 
pensive and ruinous dissipation” and 
extravagance, and the false “pride and 
arrogance of aristocratic exclusiveness”; 
and after wasting two to three thousand 
dollars a year these young men gen¬ 
erally returned to their “doting par¬ 
ents” with empty heads and purses, 
broken constitutions and licentious habits, 
“which totally unfit them for any useful 
vocation or honourable profession.” 13 

About the time this educator in Nash¬ 
ville was deploring the education of 
southerners outside their native region, 
a Yankee observer was reporting that 
many of the young men of Louisiana 
“after leaving the city-schools, or the 
care of tutors, are sent, if destined for 
a professional career, to the northern 
colleges} . . . This custom of foreign 
education—like that in the Atlantic 
States, under the old regime, when, to 
be educated a gentleman, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary for American youth to 

n “The Whistle,” Nashville Herald , December 
8, 1831, Given in Le Roy J. Halsey (Ed.), The 
Works of Philip Lindsley, Vol. Ill, 6oz-ofi. 

18 Halsey, of, cit,, I, 260-62. 

11 The Sonth-West. By a Yankee [Joseph Hart 
Ingraham]. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1835. Yol. I, 234-33. 

Proceedings and. Debates of the Convention 
of Louisiana, 1844. Pp- 318-19. 


enter at Eaton, and graduate from Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge—must have a very 
natural tendency . . . seriously detri¬ 
mental to genuine patriotism.” 14 

The report of the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1844 included the danger of change 
in climate among the objections to send¬ 
ing the youth of Louisiana out of the 
South for education and also declared; 
“Louisiana should possess the means of 
educating her youths at home. Southern, 
men should have southern heads and 
hearts, with sentiments untarnished by 
doctrines at war with our rights and 
liberties. It is of the first importance 
that correct impressions be made upon 
the minds of children} for it is difficult 
to unlearn what has been learned amiss, 

“When our children return from the 
north, after having received an educa¬ 
tion there, they have to be re-acclimated, 
and not unfrcquently fall victims of the 
effects of the change. Many of the most 
promising youths of the State have been 
swept away within a very short period 
after their return with an accomplished 
education, from the effects of a change 
in climate. Youths who were the fondest 
hopes of their parents, and promised to 
be ornaments, not only to them, but to 
the State, and whose loss to both is 
irreparable. 

“All this can be remedied by enter¬ 
ing upon the work ourselves with a 
determination to accomplish it. A good 
education furnished to the rising gen¬ 
eration, will afford us a better guarantee 
of protection than fleets and armies. 
Shall we not then be inexcusable for 
neglect to make the trial?” 15 
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A decade later a Memphis news¬ 
paper 18 quoted from a speech by Jeffer¬ 
son Davis who wished the South had a 
little more of “that pride which revolts 
at the idea of being tributary to our 
neighbors for the education of our sons.” 
He was reported as suggesting that the 
remedy for the unsatisfactory conditions 
was a school for the education of teach¬ 
ers and better salaries for teachers. 

Meantime, Bishop Stephen Elliott 
had warned the people of Georgia on the 
dangers of the change in climate and of 
the fresh temptations, as well as of the 
economic cost to parents in the South 
who sent their children to the north for 
education: 

“It will remain with the citizens of 
Georgia to determine whether they will 
educate their children at their own doors, 
at a diminished expense as compared 
with a northern education, and upon 
religious principles, or whether they 
will still continue to drain the State of 


'"The Memphis Daily Appeal, February *i, 

1853. 

Edgar Lcgare Pennington, "Stephen Elliott, 
First Bishop of Georgia,” Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII (Septem¬ 
ber, 1938), ata. 

“ Charleston Courier, June 4, 1853. Given in 
John G. Van Deuscn, The Ante-Helium Southern 
Commercial Conventions. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1916, p. 10. 

10 De Bow’s Review, XV—-New Series 1 (Sep¬ 
tember, 1853), *68. 

* Ibid., XVI—New Series II (June, 1854), 
638-39. 

The Texas Slate Ornette, January a4, 1854. 
The same issue of this paper carried an "Addres 
to the friends of education throughout the State" 
which urged that the educational institutions of 
Texas be so elevated a* to make unnecessary 
"sending our sons and daughters abroad to com¬ 
plete their collegiate course—to patronize Home 
Seminaries and not Northern.” 

35 Vol. XVI—New Series II (May, 1854). 5S>- 


its resources and subject their children 
to the temptations necessarily incident to 
a residence remote from parental in¬ 
fluence, and to the dangers arising from 
a change of institutions, by a long ab¬ 
sence from the climate of the South at 
the most critical period of life.” 17 

Ill 

“To educate our children at home; 
to spend our wealth at home” were 
among the purposes of the commercial 
conventions held in the South in the 
1850’s. 1 * One of the resolutions of the 
convention in Memphis in 1853 strongly 
recommended “to the citizens of the 
States here represented, the education 
of their youth at home as far as practi¬ 
cable” and the employment of southern 
teachers in their educational institu¬ 
tions. 19 The following year a similar 
convention met in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and urged boards of trustees 
of educational institutions “to discrimi¬ 
nate in the election of all professors and 
other teachers in favor of Southern 
talent and education.” 30 

In the winter of 1854 President 
Daniel Baker of Austin College, Texas, 
told an educational convention in Austin, 
during the session of the Legislature of 
that State, 21 of the danger of sending 
“over two hundred of our youths yearly 
to the Northern colleges at an annual 
tribute of $300,000.” l ie made a fervent 
plea for “the thorough education of the 
youth of Texas in the State of Texas.” 
And in the same year De Bow's Re- 
view™ commended to its readers a reso¬ 
lut ion pas sed by a meeting of the citizens 
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right in its members, in the people of 
Virginia, and in the people of the whole 
South, to encourage and patronize South¬ 
ern schools, colleges, and institutions.” 

A resolution of the commercial con¬ 
vention in Richmond in 1856 inquired: 
“With institutions of learning like those 
that have long been established and 
now flourish [in the Southern States] 
must the youth of the South be longer 
doomed to exile in uncongenial climes, 
where the most sacred associations of 
their homes are denounced as those of 
the savage and barbarian, the heritage 
of guilt and crime, and where grave 
and Reverend professors and Clergy¬ 
men leave the pulpit and the desk to 
sign and circulate incendiary political 
addresses, substituting rifles for Euclid 
and the Bible, and finding in Kansas, 
fields more classic and consecrated than 
were ever before furnished to them by 
Attica or Palestine? Shall not our State 
legislatures, acting in concert, provide 
for an increased number of home institu¬ 
tions, extending at the same time the 
sphere of those already existing?” 23 The 
same year the trustees of the University 
of Mississippi, in a memorial to the 
Legislature of that State for increased 


33 Ibid., Vol. XXI'—Third Series, I (Novem¬ 
ber, 1856), 532. 

3 Florence E. Campbell (Compiler), Journal 
of the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Mississippi, 1845-1860, (Typescript 
master’s thesis, University of Mississippi), pp, 
* 75 - 77 . 

September 29, 1856. 

Reference here is to the discussion then going 
on concerning the proposal to establish in the 
South an institution in which practical solution of 
some of the problems of slavery might be found. 
Out of the proposal developed the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, chartered in 


appropriations, stated that although the 
colleges of the North had educated 
many of the men of Mississippi, “a deep 
conviction has at least fastened itself 
upon the minds of our citizens, that if 
we would educate our sons in the true 
spirit of attachment to the institutions 
among which they are born, we must 
educate them upon our own soil. , . . 
When, therefore, we demand that south¬ 
ern men shall have a southern education, 
we cannot shake off our sense of obliga¬ 
tion to provide a worthy southern edu¬ 
cation for southern men. And when, we 
insist that our youth shall be educated 
at home, we surely can never cease to 
blush so long as we fall to provide for 
them at home an education in all re¬ 
spects as good as they can obtain 
abroad.” 21 

John A. Engelhard, an honor gradate 
of the University of North Carolina in 
the class of 1854., who was studying 
law at Chapel Hill, wrote a piece in 
The North Carolina Standard 28 in which 
he expressed pleasure that “Southern 
fathers are beginning to feel the neces¬ 
sity of educating their sons south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The Catalogues 
of Yale and other Northern armories 
of Sharpe’s rifles, have but few (shame 
upon those few) Southern names. The 
importance of emancipating our young 
men from the baneful influences of the 
North-—and nowhere is this influence 
more seriously exerted and powerfully 
felt than in Northern Colleges and 
under black Republican teachers—has 
taken firm hold on our peoplej and we 
notice, with a high degree of gratitude 
to Bishop Polk of Louisiana, 20 that the 
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clergy and the church are in a fair way 
of taking concerted measures for more 
fully bringing about an object so much 
desired. We have every reason to believe 
that unless the course of the North very 
materially changes—and we are forced 
to say, we see no immediate chance for 
such a result—there will be inaugurated 
at the South a system of education 
congenial to our institutions.” 

IV 

Opposition appeared also to the edu¬ 
cation of Southern women in the North 
and to having Northern women as teach¬ 
ers in the South: 

“It is not safe, wise, or prudent, to 
commit the education of our daughters 
to Northern schools, nor to female 
teachers brought from the North.”” 

Complaint also came from Arkansas. 
“It has either been a fashion, or proba¬ 
bly a necessity for many years to send 
our daughters abroad to receive their 
education,” said a writer in Arkansas 

1858, under the leadership of Bishop James Henry 
Otey, of Tennessee, ami Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
of Louisiana, both alumni of the University of 
North Carolina, De Bow's Review, XXIV (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1858) j XXV (October, 1S5S), 478-795 
XXVI (March and May, 1859), 33<»-35i 538-47. 
For the documents on the origin of this institu¬ 
tion see Reprints of the Documents and Proceed¬ 
ings of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of the South Prior to edited by Telfair 

Hodgson, D.D., Sewanec, Tetm,, tMS. 

” De Bow's Review, X X 111 —• New Series, III, 
(October, tXjy), 340. This article also warned 
Southerners against using watering place* in "the 
North to be insulted by the help* in their hotel*," 

* July 6, *855. Given in Emily Minor Penton, 
“Higher Education for Women in Arkansas Prior 
to the Civil War." Typescript master’s thesis at 
the University of Chicago, 5930. Pp. *3-14. 

a True Democrat (Little Rock, Arkansas), 
August it, 1858. Given in Penton, of. cil., p. 
* 3 . 


Gazette™ who expressed the view that 
if fashion accounted for the practice, 
“the sooner it is abandoned the better.” 
If the practice grew out of necessity, 
“the cause no longer exists. Most of 
our citizen heretofore have teen famous 
for patronizing everything abroad—but 
little at home. It is as much our interest, 
and our duty to encourage and patronize 
our own schools ... as it is to support 
our own merchants.” 

A school for girls in Arkansas claimed 
that in it the “mental and useful adorn¬ 
ments” could be imparted as well as in 
any institution in the North j besides, 
young women in that school would be 
“free from the baneful influences, alike 
destructive to morals and health, found 
at the North..., Here they will be sur¬ 
rounded by domestic institutions and 
customs with which they arc familiar.” 30 

An unidentified writer on the subject 
of educating Southerners in the North 
said that “down to a comparatively re¬ 
cent period, the alma mater for the 
Southern youth was still sought in New- 
England, and the mental nurture of our 
young was thus derived from a region 
which necessarily mingled a large in¬ 
fusion of bitter, if not poison, with the 
food it bestowed. But the progress of 
natural events, which might be, and in¬ 
deed was, predicted, necessarily wrought 
a rescue for us from this pernicious habit, 
and led, or is leading, our people to tet¬ 
ter sources of education, in a more thor¬ 
ough independence of their foreign and 
frequently hostile teachers. , . , The 
academies and colleges of Virginia were 
increased. North and South Carolina 
proceeded to build up, and to endow, 
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their own. Georgia, Alabama and other the sin of holding human beings in Slav- 
States, exhibited an ambition, equally cry. I think ail these things should be 
laudable and active, to compel the prac- considered in sending young men to 


tice of home tuition; at this day, scarcely 
any of the Southern sisters need to send 
their sons beyond their own precincts, 
in order to acquire the benefits of a po¬ 
lite and useful education.” 30 

Further comment on the subject here 
under consideration came from Powhat¬ 
an Ellis (1798-1863), native Virginian 
who was graduated from Dickinson Col¬ 
lege in Pennsylvania and later studied 
law at The College of William and 
Mary, then went to Mississippi and be¬ 
came eminent as jurist, senator, and dip¬ 
lomat. He wrote to his son (“My dear 
Pow”) May 2, 1859, from Jackson, and 
among other matters referred to a young 
man of their acquaintance who “is pre¬ 
paring himself for the sophomore class 
in college, and studies closely to effect 
that object with credit. I believe he has 
not determined yet where he will go—I 
trust, it will not be the North. 1 have 
never known a young man educated at 
Yale or Cambridge, but what he re¬ 
turned to us a complete Yankee and 
would lecture his parents in regard to 

" Southern Quarterly Review, VI—New Series, 
XI (July, 1851), 136-37. 

4 This letter is the property of the Duke Uni¬ 
versity Library and is here used by its permission. 

13 The Swain Papers, Southern Historical Col¬ 
lection, University of North Carolina, In the Mine 
letter Hawks asked Swain: “IIow would an agri¬ 
cultural college do in N. Carolina? How as 
a branch of the University? It would not require 
much to start it, and if I had good hackers, I am 
strongly tempted to undertake it, But more of this 
when I see you.” The First Morrill Bill, which 
President Buchanan had vetoed in 1859, was 
signed by President Lincoln in 1862 and became 
the basis of the land-grant colleges later estab¬ 
lished in the various states. 


college.”* 1 

In a letter to President David L. 
Swain, of the University of North 
Carolina, Dr. Francis L. Hawks, an 
honor graduate of that institution in the 
class of 1815, wrote January 3, 1860: 
“Especially let us educate our children 
at home, And to this end we must make 
our advantages of education quite equal 
to what they are any where else in the 
U. States.” In the same letter Hawks, 
who was a distinguished clergyman in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
at the time serving a church in New 
York City, said: 34 

“The truth is they [the people in the 
North)looked upon us as inferior moral- 
iy, physically, & intellectually. They 
thought our children could not learn to 
read but for Yankee teachers. Let me 
give you an illustrative personal inci¬ 
dent.—In a mixed company, the ques¬ 
tion arose, where was I, your correspond¬ 
ent, educated? One affirmed positively 
that it was at Yale College; another 
thought otherwise, but somewhere at 
the North. It was resolved to refer the 
question to me. I told them that my 
education had all been in the schools, & 
the University of N.°C. They coolly 
asked me how it was possible I could 
have acquired there, such an education 
as they knew me to possess? Some of 
tfiem did not know we had an university, 
& were filled with astonishment when I 
told them that one of our earliest acts 
after the revolution was to found it,, & 
that it had in it 400 undergraduates with 
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as good a lot of professors and instructors 
as Yale could show.” 

An article in a Southern periodical a 
few months before the firing on Fort 
Sumter urged “home education” as a 
means of elevating “the character of our 
home literature” and asked: “Is it not 
enough that our school-books are 
brought from unfriendly latitudes? 
Must we have Northern teachers, also, 
to enforce and give authority to the 
lessons they inculcate? ... Is it that our 
own teachers are incompetent? Surely 
this will not be gravely alleged? ... 

“Why, then, this continual slur upon 


a De Bow's Review, XXIX (August, i860), 

2 19-20. 

" De Bow's Review, XXV (July, 1858), 1*1. 

"Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 1860. Pp. 494* 
95 -, 

“The reference is to Benjamin Silliman, emi¬ 
nent professor of chemistry in Vale College. He 
was offered the presidency of the College of South 
Carolina, as successor to Thomas Cooperj and 
Robert Y. Maync, in a letter of January 19, 1835, 
expressed to Silliman the hope that he would ac¬ 
cept the position at a salary of *3,000 a year, 
"with a good house j the tenure during good be¬ 
havior. The salary is certain, being paid out of 
the public treasury,” Silliman replied to Haync 
February 2, 1835, that he could not “discover 
good ground of confidence in myself, that I 
should be able to answer the reasonable expecta¬ 
tions of your community.” But elsewhere Silli¬ 
man wrote: “If I had felt no other reason for 
declining, I should have been very reluctant to 
sow in a field which had been so ill prepared to 
receive good seed. I was unwilling, moreover, to 
become a member of a community where slavery 
was established. The only reason, however, which 
I assigned for declining the overture was, that I 
feared I should not be able to give them satisfac¬ 
tion. I should not forget the friendly maxim— 
‘Nil de mortuis nisi bonum.' ” See George P. 
Fisher, Lift of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., I.L.D., 
Vol. I, pp. 287, 295-97. For Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son’s contemptuous opinion of southern students 
in tlie North, see Edward Waldo Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes (Editors), Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1836-1838. Pp. 312-13, 


the members of the profession, bora and 
raised among us? By what flimsy pretext 
is the public mind deluded into the 
unwarrantable impression that if par¬ 
ents cannot afford to send their chil¬ 
dren to the North to be educated, they 
must have Northern teachers to come to 
them. . . Once recognize the duty of 
fostering home education and we open 
the way for elevating the character of 
our home literature.” 38 

In 1858 the States Rights and South¬ 
ern Rights Men in Clinton, Louisiana, 
resolved on “united and concurrent co¬ 
operation of all men of the South, for 
the sake of the South” and for “South¬ 
ern education and the encouragement 
and support of Southern colleges, 
schools, and school-books.” 3 * And just 
before the clouds of war gathered, J, H, 
Ingraham wrote in The Sunny South; 
or, The Southerner at Homei n 

“So great is the hostility of the North¬ 
ern abolitionists against the South, that 
southern parents are becoming more and 
more reluctant to send their sons and 
daughters there to return with hostile 
opinions to create discord and confusion 
at home. For self-protection they are 
rallying around their own Colleges and 
Female Institutes} and all that has been 
wanting was this union of purpose, to 
raise schools of learning to the highest 
scholastic rank. Northern teachers are re¬ 
garded with suspicion, though em¬ 
ployed, Lately Professor Silliman*" has 
struck a death-blow to the sending 
southern young men north, by asserting 
in a public lecture: ‘We do not want 
your southern youth! We can get along 
without them!’ It will be a bold 
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Southerner that sends his son to a north¬ 
ern college after this,.,.” 

The efforts made to exhort south¬ 
erners not to send their children to 
northern schools but to keep them at 
home and protect them against hostile 
doctrines and prejudices against slavery 
and other southern institutions, seem not 
to have decreased greatly the attraction 
of northern schools for southern youth. 
In 1830 Harvard had sixteen, in 1850 
sixty-five, and in i860 sixty-three south¬ 
ern students; Yale in 1830 had sixty- 
nine, in 1850 seventy-two and ten years 
later thirty-three students from the 
South; and Princeton had seventeen in 
1830, twenty years later 115, and in 
i860 that institution had 113 southern 
students. Besides Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, which had long attracted 
them, southern students also attended 
Washington College in Pennsylvania, 
Union College in New York, Williams 
College in Massachusetts, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and other institutions 
in the North and East. From the well- 
known law school at Litchfield, Con¬ 
necticut, were graduated two hundred 
southern students, a number which 
represented one-fifth of its total gradu¬ 
ates. In 1846 the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania had an enrollment of 432 stu¬ 
dents and 265 were from the South. 3 ’ 

V 

But after the attack on Harper’s Ferry 
October 16, 1859, by the abolitionist 
leader, John Brown, Southern students 

See Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in 
the Old South , 109-125 De Bovhs Review, XXI, 
Third Series, I (December, 1856), 659-60. 


began to return frum Northern institu¬ 
tions, the most dramatic exodus being 
from medical schools of Philadelphia. 
The Bulletin of that city, reported the 
story under the caption, “Practical Se¬ 
cession-Stampede of Southern Students.” 
The American gave a fuller account of 
the proceedings of a mass meeting at 
which the students voted to leave Phila¬ 
delphia. It was reported that Jefferson 
Medical College would lose about two 
hundred and the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania about one hundred students. 
“The classes of both these schools, how¬ 
ever, are extremely large, and the num¬ 
ber withdrawing will tend considerably 
to alleviate the toil of the professors.” 
According to The Bulletin: “This morn¬ 
ing the southern students, who are at¬ 
tending lectures at the medical colleges 
in this city, held a meeting at the As¬ 
sembly Building, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration a proposition 
to secede in a body from their school and 
go to colleges in Southern cities. It ap¬ 
pears that the officers of some of the 
Southern medical colleges have made 
overtures to the students attending the 
colleges here, for the purpose of in¬ 
ducing them to desert their schools 
and proceed to the institutions in the 
South.,. . 

“The room was crowded by medical 
students, all of them from the South of 
Mason & Dixon’s Line, no student from 
the North being admitted. We made ap¬ 
plication for admission for the purpose 
of reporting the proceedings but we were 
met at the door by a very decided re¬ 
fusal. The meeting was in session short 
of an hour, but during that time speeches 
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were made, and it was finally deter¬ 
mined that the students would leave in 
a body and go to colleges at Richmond, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and other 
places at the South.” 

Telegrams and letters were read at 
the meeting, including “a telegraphic 
despatch from Gov. Wise, stating 
that the citizens of Richmond would 
receive with open arms the students who 
had determined on leaving the colleges 
in this city, to matriculate in their col¬ 
leges. One from the President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
tendering free passes to all those who 
desired to go South. One informing the 
students that they would be received at 
Richmond with military honors. Two 
despatches, stating that two drafts for 
$500 each would be forwarded for the 
purpose of defraying incidental ex¬ 
penses. Also, letters from the faculties 
of the colleges in Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Georgia, setting 
forth that they would he welcomed to 
the colleges in a handsome manner.,. 

The students of the Richmond Medi¬ 
cal College, accompanied by the Armory 
Band, met the students at the depot in 
Richmond along with members of the 
Henrico Southern Rights Association, 

M Philadelphia Bulletin, December sto, 18591 
reprinted in Richmond Inquirer, December 13, 
«859. 

“At an adjourned meeting: of the students 
of S.C. College held last Saturday, it was almost 
unanimously determined, after full discussion, 
that they should manifest their disapprobation of 
Northern sentiment by declining to wear any 
more goods of Northern manufacture.” E. L. 
Green, A History of the University of South 
Carolina, p. 67. 

“ The North Carolina Standard, January 7, 
18fio, 


the City Council, the Light Dragoons, 
and others, and when the procession en¬ 
tered the yard of the Governor to the 
tune of “Oh! Carry me back to Old 
Virginia,” at least 5 ,000 persons were 
on the square. Governor Wise appeared 
on the front porch and addressed the 
throng in part as follows: 38 

“Sons of Virginia, who came back 
from Philadelphia, we welcome you. 
You come back to a nursing mother of 
whom you may be proud. . . . She has 
sent her sons North to live and to learn. 
She has given to the nation her children, 
her treasure and her blood, from the 
days of Washington down. . . . Some of 
them have gone to the North to learn 
to cure the human frame. Would that 
the only disease in this country was a 
physical one. ... Oh, God this scene 
looks more like dissolution, like politi¬ 
cal death to the work of Washington, 
than I have ever seen before. . . , Vir¬ 
ginia has contributed her blood and her 
intelligence to the country, and she now 
calls back her own; and now that her 
own have come back, let me tell you 
how it may be preserved. Let us employ 
our own teachers (applause,) especially 
that they may teach our own doctrines. 
Let us dress in the wool raised on our 
own pastures. Let us eat the flour of our 
own mills, and if we can’t get that, why, 
let us go back to our old accustomed corn 
bread.” 3 " 

A few weeks after this somewhat 
spectacular reception in Richmond of 
Southern students who had “seceded” 
from educational institutions in Phila¬ 
delphia, a newspaper in Raleigh, North 
Carolina/ 0 under the caption, “Northern 
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Schools,” said that a “Correspondent of 
the Richmond Enquirer addresses this 
language— 

“TO THE STUDENTS AND 
PATRONS OF ALL NORTHERN 
SCHOOLS—I approve of the sugges¬ 
tion of a correspondent of the Examiner 
in relation to the medical students now 
at Northern Medical Colleges, advising 
them all to come home forthwith to our 
own schools, and where they will be re¬ 
ceived gratis for the balance of the pres¬ 
ent session. We have as good schools as 
the North and our own patronage if 
extended to them would soon make 
them as popular. In addition to that we 
can get the best men in the world for 
professors if we will sustain them.—We 
have supplied the Northern schools with 
their most distinguished professors, 
among them Chapman, Horner, Dung- 
lison, James B. and Robert E. Rogers, 
Gibson and Mutter from Virginia, 
Meigs from Georgia and Dickson from 
South-Carolina.” 

The writer of this letter to the Rich¬ 
mond paper said that he was “a practi¬ 
tioner of twenty odd years, with a large 
practice, and has attended several of the 
Northern Schools, as well as the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia and the Medical College 
at Richmond. He can say, candidly and 
fairly, that all departments of Medicine 
are as well taught in Virginia as in any 
of the Northern schools, and he knows 
some of our most distinguished and 

11 Proceedings of the Convention of Teachers 
of the Confederate States , Assembled at Columbia, 
South Carolina, April 28, 1863, Macon, Ga.: 
Burke, Boykin & Co., 1863. Pp. 8. 


talented physicians who never did cross 
Mason & Dixon’s line. And in relation 
to the Northern literary Schools and 
Colleges, male and female, there is now 
a wide difference in favor of the South¬ 
ern Schools. Our University is superior 
to any College on this continent, and it 
has already made its impress on all our 
schools of a minor grade. Our teaching 
is more thorough, more complete, more 
philosophical than that of any of the 
Northern schools. Besides, Northern so¬ 
ciety is daily becoming more and more 
corrupt, contaminated by the foul and 
leprous stain of a false religion, which 
justifies the libertine, the incendiary, the 
murderer, the thief and assassin. 

“It is the duty of our legislature to 
require a license tax of all professional 
men hereafter, educated at the North, 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, teachers, 
&c,, of at least one half of their fees, 
and to apply the same tax on all North¬ 
erners coming here to pursue their call¬ 
ings. I have omitted some of my reasons, 
they are so obvious that all intelligent 
persons know them.” 

And two years after the war began, 
The Educational Association of the Con¬ 
federate States, organized at Columbia, 
South Carolina, passing the following, 
its first resolution: 

“Resolved, that, considering our 
former dependence for books, teachers 
and for manufacturers, on those who 
now seek our subjugation, it is especially 
incumbent on this Association to en¬ 
courage and foster a spirit of home en¬ 
terprise and self-reliance.”” 



Lessons from Soviet History Textbooks 

Frederic Lilge 


M uch has recently been said and 
written about the Iron Curtain. 
Granted that it is difficult, even impos¬ 
sible, to obtain reliable information on 
many parts of Soviet life, some narrow 
channels still remain open. Among these 
the history textbooks currently in use 
in the Soviet schools and available in 
this country through some of our larger 
libraries are of considerable importance. 

As a means of indoctrination history 
has long been a natural favorite in the 
schools of nearly all nations. But in 
Soviet Russia the teaching and writing 
of history are of far greater significance 
than in this or most other Western coun¬ 
tries. 

There are several reasons for this. 
History is the vital core of the curricu¬ 
lum because it is the vehicle of Soviet 
social philosophy. This philosophy, still 
basically Marxist though increasingly 
riddled by abrupt changes of opinion, 
must be proven correct not only in and 
for the present. Its hold over the mind 
must be affirmed by its constant applica¬ 
tion to the explanation of the past 
events, 

But history as taught in Russia today 
is also a key to Soviet policy. Since all 
textbooks are selected, approved and 
adopted by a central state authority, the 
historical description of persons and 
events, even of those having but the re¬ 
motest bearing on the controversial pres¬ 
ent, are directly controlled. 


This control frequently takes the form 
of insertions in the textbooks of passages 
literally copied from statements made by 
governments and party officials. To 
quote but one example: ever since the 
famous Remarks by Stalin, Zhdanov 
and Kirov, in 1934, concerning the writ¬ 
ing of history books, every author has 
felt compelled to repeat almost verba¬ 
tim their definition of the French Revo¬ 
lution. This event was defined by that 
triumvirate as “not great” but merely 
“bourgeois” in character, and as laying 
upon the working masses the heavy 
“chains” of capitalism and bourgeois 
democracy. 

In the period following World War I 
the Soviet teaching of history went 
through a temporary phase of debunk¬ 
ing which in superficial appearance was 
not entirely dissimilar from that wit¬ 
nessed in this country. Patriotic senti¬ 
ments were deflated and the stature of 
national heroes diminished. However, 
the Soviet debunking of history during 
the ’twenties and early ’thirties had par¬ 
ticular motives of its own. It was carried 
out under the leadership of historian 
M. N. Pokrovsky, an old-guard Com¬ 
munist and personal friend of Lenin, in 
accordance with what he believed to be 
orthodox Marxist doctrine. For a time 
his belief enjoyed the full backing of 
the Communist Party. 

Since then new winds of doctrine 
have blown Soviet history in very dif¬ 
ferent directions. The older Marxist his- 
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torians are in complete disrepute. Teach 
ers and writers are no longer permitted 
to belittle Russia’s national past, to pooh- 
pooh the hero in history, or to be scorn¬ 
ful of the role of state power. These 
sentiments and points of view have been 
drowned in a powerful surge of positive 
new doctrines which once were regarded 
as the exclusive prejudices of bourgeois 
historians, namely, nationalism, individ¬ 
ualism and even a certain idealism. 

Among the many topics discussed by 
the new history texts religion is certain 
to attract the attention of readers in the 
West. Christianity now receives a far 
more respectful treatment than in the 
older books. Perhaps this may not come 
as too great a surprise if one remembers 
the tolerance shown the Orthodox 
Church by the Kremlin during World 
War II when, among other things, the 
hierarchy was allowed to resume the 
training of its priests in church semi¬ 
naries. The recent school texts extend this 
gesture of tolerance to the history of the 
Russian Church and the role it played 
in civilizing the peoples of Russia. 

Earlier and now discarded histories 
maintained that the conversion of the 
Slavs In the tenth century wrought no 
more than superficial changes in the 
thought and conduct of the people. Ac¬ 
cording to one author, it was only a mat¬ 
ter of exchanging Greek medicine men 
who came from Byzantium, for the na¬ 
tive Slav medicine men. Monasteries 
were reckoned the very worst exploiters 
of the peasantry; and, once grown rich, 
they were shown to have functioned as 
the bankers of the less thrifty feudal 
lords. In short, because of their super¬ 


stition and their exploitation of the poor, 
religious institutions used to be counted 
among the more conspicuous forces of 
reaction. 

Now, this characterization is greatly 
modified. In careful compliance with a 
directive issued by a state textbook co&A 
mission in 1937» all authors uniformly 
stress the cultural benefits which Russia 
derived from the Christian religion, A 
fourth-grade reader written by Professor 
A. V. Shestakov, states that "for its time 
and in comparison with paganism, 
Christianity was a step forward in the 
development of Russia, Byzantine crafts¬ 
men taught the Slavs to build and em¬ 
bellish houses and churches. I warned 
Greek monks created the Slav alphabet . 1 ' 1 

An important theme which is given 
most extensive treatment in the text¬ 
books is the role of popular revolts 
throughout history. From Spartacus, 
who led the rebellion of the gladiator 
slaves, to Lenin, the perennial das 
straggle of the oppressed and exploited 
i$ given a prominent place and lengthy 
description. But at the same time the 
new texts take pains to show that the 
common people, and notably the Rus¬ 
sians, were by no means exclusively alt- 
sorbed in their struggle against the hos¬ 
tile classes. On the many occasions when 
their country was invaded by foreign 
enemies, the Russian peasants are por¬ 
trayed as filled with "insatiable hatred 
toward the marauders,” Ik they Ger¬ 
mans or Poles, Mongols or Swedes. 

. The Napoleonic invasion in 1812 
offers an interesting illustration. An 
older, rigorously Marxist historian, dis¬ 
missing any nationalist feelings which 
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the event may have evoked in Russian 
breasts, let the Emperor’s army be de¬ 
stroyed exclusively “by frost in' the 
snows of Russia.” Another, Professor 
Tarle, wrote in a standard work on Na¬ 
poleon that he was unable to discover 
even a trace of guerilla welfare or pa¬ 
triotic indignation on the part of the 
Russian peasants. 

Today the same event no longer ap¬ 
pears in that light. Professor Tarle, 
after a severe official reprimand, dis¬ 
covered a powerful guerilla movement 
which “attained success only by means 
of the most active voluntary aid sedu¬ 
lously rendered by the Russian peas¬ 
antry.” And he adds that it was the 
heroic effort of these humble people 
that wiped out the most magnificent cav¬ 
alry of all Europe. In the 1945 edition 
of an elementary textbook which fre¬ 
quently applies contemporary military 
and political terminology to events long 
past, the French army is said to have 
disintegrated under persistent “parti¬ 
san warfare.” 

II 

Accompanying this resurgence of 
popular patriotism in the history books 
is the greater esteem now accorded na¬ 
tional heroes. Such generals as Kutuzov 
and Suvorov, after whom the new cadet 
schools are named, share honors- with 
the genius of statecraft as exemplified by 
the emperors Ivan IV and Peter I. It 
is admitted, of course, that as tsars these 
men functioned as part of an oppressive 
and reactionary system of government. 
Yet they are redeemed in large part 
because they defeated foreign enemies, 


liquidated internal dissent, introduced 
the elements of Western technology, 
and, above all, because they succeeded in 
creating a unified central state. 

Here again a comparison of the older 
with the new textbooks reveals astonish¬ 
ing changes in interpretation. The 
former, meager and caustic in their ref¬ 
erences to the imperial heads of Russia, 
pictured the tsars as a gallery of rogues 
and criminals. Peter I, for example, was 
described as a syphilitic, and his wife 
as a former housemaid who “spent all 
her days and most of her nights with 
the bottle.” 

Generally speaking, it was denied that 
any tsar had any controlling historical 
influence. For according to the historical 
materialism to which the older Soviet 
historians subscribed, it was never the in¬ 
dividual but always the class struggle 
and the means of production which 
made history. 

Of the new and radically different in¬ 
terpretation, Ivan IV, so-called the Ter¬ 
rible, offers an excellent illustration. His 
biography as presented in the new his¬ 
tory texts accords well with Eisenstein’s 
recent film. For this statuesque melo¬ 
drama about Ivan was weighted as 
heavily with timely arguments and par¬ 
allels as are the school histories. Profes¬ 
sor Pankratova, in his eighth-grade 
reader, describes Ivan as a man of great 
intelligence, rare foresight and extraor¬ 
dinary determination. He evokes deep 
sympathy for Ivan’s tragic and bitter 
struggle with the sinister “boyar-trai¬ 
tors,” and leaves with his young readers 
the image of a stem yet wise father who 
secured for the Russian people a strong 
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centralized state. May one not imagine 
most Russian students here lifting their 
eyes from the printed page to gaze at 
that equally stern, yet still wiser father 
whose picture adorns the walls of every 
Soviet schoolroom? 

Ill 

The insistence upon the benefits of 
both internal and external security which 
are said to derive from a powerful Uni¬ 
fied state had, however, a curious and 
important consequence. Inevitably, the 
emphasis on stability and security places 
the idea of revolution in a dubious light. 
In fact, 'permanent revolution, the very 
essence of dialectical materialism, be¬ 
comes sharply inconsistent with the new 
teaching and a peril to those who decree 
it. A way had to be found to preserve 
the idea of revolution, so central to the 
Marxist teaching of history, and at the 
same time to rob it of its sting. 

The solution finally approved was in¬ 
genious. The Bolshevist revolution of 
1917 was to be described as marking the 
top of the progressive evolutionary spi¬ 
ral of all mankind and of the Russian 
people in particular. Indeed, it is defined 
in the new history books as the revolu¬ 
tion to end all revolutions 3 and text¬ 
book writers have accordingly been in¬ 
structed to reserve the adjective “great” 
for it alone. 

The ingenuity of this political direc¬ 
tive lies in the fact that it kills two birds 
with one stone. The glow of the big red 
star that rose to its zenith in 1917 illu¬ 
mines history in both directions. 

First, looking forward, if it be true 
that socialism has been achieved, at¬ 


tempts to introduce changes into the 
political and economic life of the Soviet 
people henceforth are by definition 
tantamount to reaction and treason. 
Numerous and even radical changes in 
policy as well as in principle have, in 
fact, been made by Lenin and in far 
greater measure by Stalin himself But 
the point is that the political leaders of 
the Soviet Union speak before the public 
and the youth as if Marxism-Leninism 
were immutable truth. Such changes as 
are of the leaders’ own making and 
which they find difficult to admit are 
held up as the grievous errors and dis¬ 
loyalty of individuals—educators, aca¬ 
demicians, journalists, history profes¬ 
sors and the like, As we well know, some 
of these birds were thus killed not 
merely figuratively, but quite beyond 
resurrection. 

Looking backward, past revolutions 
and insurrections, too, are viewed in the 
perspective of the October Revolution. 
And obviously, if it alone presents the 
very acme and the full flower of the 
revolutionary work of history, then all 
previous movements must, without ex¬ 
ception, he regarded as having done at 
best useful spade work. Plainly the un¬ 
rest and rebellion of other ages failed to 
reach the supreme goal. 

The question of why they failed is 
answered with catechistic precision and 
unvarying formulas by every history 
text. The rebellions of medieval towns¬ 
folk were merely “spontaneous and un¬ 
conscious; they Jacked organization ” 
The more powerful peasant revolts of 
the 17th and 18th centuries were sup¬ 
pressed because “the peasants did not 
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then possess such an ally and leader as 
the working class.” The Paris Commune 
of 1871 relied on too many “wavering 
revolutionaries,” and it did not possess 
a “Marxist revolutionary workers’ party 
capable of leading the workers without 
shilly-shallying against the bourgeoisie.” 

Now all the virtue, intelligence and 
political experience the absence of which 
caused attempts prior to 1917 to fail, 
were fully possessed by the leaders of 
the October Revolution. That is why 
they succeeded gloriously. Only they 
knew that you could not trust in the 


63 

good intentions of the bourgeoisie, and 
when Mensheviks and Trotskyites were 
differently inclined, there was, indeed, 
no shilly-shallying. Only the Bolsheviks, 
thanks to Lenin’s insistence, possessed 
iron party discipline and organization. 
Only they were able to form an un¬ 
breakable union with the peasants and 
provide the leadership they needed. In 
brief, the equation of failure and success 
on which the history textbooks operate 
balances to perfection. Whether it also 
satisfies the impartial historian is quite 
another question. 


TRIBUTE TO A UNIVERSITY 

Tradition grows here with the ivy on the historic buildings and the 
moss on the ancient oaks. Friendship form here for the human pil- 
grit mage. There is music in the air of the 'place. To the artist's touch 
flowers grow beautifully from the soil and flays come simply from the 
life of the people. Above the traffic of the hour, church spires reach 
toward the life of the spirit. Into this life ) with its ideals , failures , and 
high courage , comes youth with his body and his mind , his hopes and 
his dreams. Scholars muster here the intellectual and spiritual resources 
of the race for the development of the whole personality of the poorest 
boy } and would make the University of North Carolina a stronghold 
of liberal learning with outposts of research along all the frontiers of 
the world. Great teachers on this hill kindle the fires that burn for him 
and light up the heavens of the commonwealth with the hopes of 
light and liberty for all mankind.— Frank Porter Graham, former 
President of the University of North Carolina 










Forum Concert 

Godfrey Johnson 


Where crowds would surge and roar, “Io Triumphs 
God-Imperator,” and the white-horsed chariot 
Flickered through spate of showered palm and laurel, 
And where the saints in brightly hued basilicas 
Sang Kyrie, sang Kyrie Eleison, 

A hollow shell of brick in rose-red ruin 
Enfolds the Sunday band, their olive faces 
Enriched to even deeper tints of sun. 

And mounted there, the very alive conductor, 

No dead bust he, with thrilling lifted baton. 
Revelling in rhetoric, sparkling with bravura. 

Like all his race from Marcus Tullius Circrn 
Down to Sant Angelo’s voluble chestnut-roaster, 
Draws up and holds the music on the summit 
Of shrilliest tension, smiling as he docs it, 

Draws up and holds in full arrested wave-dance 
The coloured beach-curve of the listening Latins, 
Then lets them go—the trumpets, reeds and viols 
Spreading and flooding in a mad finale 
And a wild foam of shouts and claps and echoes . . . 

The programme’s over like the last of Caesars 
Or last night’s race or mode of the basilica, 

Yet Tiber flows and skies are purple-blue 
As ever, and Life as motley-made as always 
Of greatness, vileness, murk and rainbow, marches 
Richly, proudly, magnificently on. 
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Not Appeasement, But Appreciation 

Carroll D. 


1~\rom the appeasement procedure 
J? level to the higher plane of apprecia¬ 
tion is a step the nations need to take. 
In the classroom and in the community 
we shall go up in public esteem to the 
degree that we yield ourselves in ad¬ 
miration for the superior qualities of our 
companions and neighbors. Frequently 
we require a change of direction in our 
thinking about other people, just as na¬ 
tions benefit from a more liberal attitude 
toward other countries. By now we 
should have advanced beyond the stage 
of expediency as the basis for our foreign 
policy and our domestic relations. Ap¬ 
peasement is tactics, occasionally forced 
upon us} whereas appreciation means 
strategy voluntarily and more naturally 
expressed. Appeasement is so often 
grounded on deception or half-truth} 
but appreciation presupposes a mutuality 
and reciprocity conditioned by trust¬ 
worthiness. 

Appeasement is an ugly word to some 
persons. To others it represents a legiti¬ 
mate technique, an approach suited to a 
peculiar situation. Sometimes it is an in¬ 
vitation by example, with a suggestion 
to be generous and forgiving; but in this 
rough and ready world we cannot be 
sure to receive in kind the friendly treat¬ 
ment we have offered to those who of¬ 
fend us. Appeasement is a speculation 
that few nations can afford. It is a risky 
luxury. The other-cheek attitude is the 
ethical father of the social and political 


Champlin 

hybrid called appeasement. Its aims and 
methods make a strong appeal to hard- 
headed business men. At contact points 
are found agents of groups immersed 
in the practical affairs of life. The Amer¬ 
ican school subscribes to the doctrine of 
interchange—physical and ideological, 
with emphasis on the whole truth and 
as much of it as is available for the solu¬ 
tion of any critical local or international 
problem. 

How is it possible for us to be truly 
and wisely charitable in this supposedly 
mercenary world? Just how are we able 
to be genuinely altruistic—and not 
afraid of it? Wherein is there an op¬ 
portunity for us to be safely unselfish 
and sincerely hospitable? We have long 
been sharing our material possessions 
bountifully and almost indiscriminately. 
The United States is that way individ¬ 
ually and collectively. We give away 
our money, clothing, books, food and 
national resources. We deal in time both 
as a commodity and as a symbol of 
understanding and sympathy. We be¬ 
stow best wishes, and we mean it whole¬ 
heartedly. We upset our balance in order 
to stabilize others, some of whom fail 
to respond favorably to these gestures 
of friendliness. Appreciation is of the 
essence. Appeasement is the mere out¬ 
ward appearance, the physical shape con¬ 
cealing the inner character and the 
nobler motive. 

Modesty and moderation are to be 
found in our American creed; and our 
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practice tends in that direction. We seek 
to justify our position and our opinion, 
with little attempt to proselyte or force 
converts into our orbit. When a pre¬ 
sumptuous country leads with its left 
in this cold war, we should certainly 
counter with our right; but it does not 
have to be aggressively. Self-defence is 
at times unavoidable; but right here is 
the time and place to rise above the 
stereotype of mediocrity. It is said that 
Jesus Christ led with his chin; so they 
crucified him. Mohandas Gandhi re¬ 
sisted serenely; so they assassinated him. 
But neither went down to defeat, They 
rose to the very top of the spiritual 
kingdom to inspire and elevate us all. 
Their service will long be considered 
sacred, and their sacrifice a matter for 
profound appreciation on our part. 

We lost the Philippines for a time in 
the recent war. Bataan and Corregidor 
yielded owing to our reluctance to equip 
the Islands with military establishments 
formidable enough to intimidate a cer¬ 
tain self-seeking power. We surrendered 
to save from torture and death those 
who had been insufficiently protected. 
We had studiously avoided any display 
of strength so as to give the natives con¬ 
fidence in our resolve to prepare them 
for self-government. We built schools 
and provided teachers, for which they 
have always been grateful, Today the 
Filipino natives are independent, and 
they express their appreciation in the 
use of the term “Mother America.” 

Long has it been our purpose to go 
the second mile and to hand over our 
cloak that others might be served and 
saved. We have exposed ourselves to at¬ 
tack in order to be shielded from the 


suspicion of imperialistic aspiration. Now 
we ponder the past and contemplate a 
threatening future, questioning the wis¬ 
dom of our righteousness, which thus 
poses a serious moral and educational 
issue. From the viewpoint of world- 
peace-making we hope the nations will 
look upon it as complimentary that we 
formally and continuously refrain from 
appearing in any sense greedy and grasp¬ 
ing. We paid $20,000,000 for the Philip¬ 
pines even after we were legally and 
traditionally entitled to them. Of such 
is the kingdom of the international 
heaven. 

II 

Will the fine arts of music, literature, 
painting, religion be adequate to offset 
the immoral inroads of official and de¬ 
structive warfare? To what extent is it 
warranted that coals of fire lx: heaped 
on the undeserving heads of those who 
have committed grievous sins in the 
name of racial integrity and national 
welfare. The sciences give us bodily 
security and efficient living, thus reveal¬ 
ing their indispensability in a difficult 
age. Of what does laboratory research 
consist, however, that it must impose on 
us at times a grave fear and a fatalistic 
outlook? As we struggle upward can it 
be that we slip back so much we fail to 
produce any net gain for social progress 
and world peace? Ought we not to ar¬ 
rive soon at a more lofty moral plane 
of interdependence and mutual respect, 
with scientific experimentation contribut¬ 
ing to the advancement of humanity 
everywhere? Education must promote 
fresh inspiration and more ennobling 
standards and controls, so that the brave 
new world will not continue to by-pass 
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us so conspicuously and demoralizingly. 
It ought to be possible in our day to 
achieve a practical give-and-take prin¬ 
ciple of commercial, cultural and social 
intercourse so that appeasement will be 
unnecessary. 

The ingredients of appreciation are 
not hard to ascertain. Even cursory ex¬ 
amination discloses the following es¬ 
sentials—the sharing of interests, 
familiarity with languages and litera¬ 
tures, patronizing eagerly institutions 
sponsored by foreign groups, going out 
of the way to investigate and evaluate 
favorably meritorious attainments in the 
arts and sciences, assuming a cordial at¬ 
titude toward personal leadership irre¬ 
spective of race, color, creed or national 
affiliation—and finally, getting the habit 
of good-will and praise rather than 
blame and ulterior motivation. Why 
should the Christian spirit of conciliation 
be considered the substance of appease¬ 
ment?. Why should not the meaningful 
inferences of compliments exchanged be 
the foundation of an appreciation that can 
heal old sores and win new comradeship 
in the crucial business of preserving the 
peace of the world? As we ferret out the 
sources of friction and irritation among 
the nations and strive to neutralize them 
we discover that it is friendship in the 
making when we confess factually our 
shortcomings and proceed to emulate 
those who excel us in culture, idealism 
and community life. 

There are numerous reasons and ad¬ 
vantages in yielding ourselves co-opera¬ 
tively when the easiest thing to do would 
be to freeze up or move away in scorn. 
Here is the main criterion of our ability 
to appreciate constructively, which is 
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our insurance against the necessity for 
appeasement or an embarrassing retreat. 
Where is there a good enough nation 
to be rated as clearly Christian? Are we 
to refrain from gentleness and fraternal 
feelings because the customary attack is 
firmness through self-righteousness or 
excessive military preparedness? Which 
is it—character or reputation that is to 
be our guiding star? If some of both, 
then what is the responsibility of the 
classroom? UNESCO is on the right 
track, helping UNO to survive and 
achieve the self-reliance so essential to 
the moral and spiritual policing of the 
world. This is the corps center of the 
social studies and the underlying inspira¬ 
tion for a creative and credible system 
of international education. 

We must rise above the common¬ 
placeness of lust and jealousy. No 
longer can we fight evil with merely the 
surface symptoms before us. We need 
the strong diet of intercultural friend¬ 
ship and human brotherhood. These are 
no longer academic concepts for the arm¬ 
chair, but robust realism on the march 
toward better intercontinental relation¬ 
ships. We must not only love our lib¬ 
erty, but also live it. We are reminded 
that if we do not stand for something 
invigorating and productive of good, we 
shall fall for anything that can do us 
lasting harm. Here is a question to 
challenge our most sober moments of 
reflection—appeasement or appreciation, 
expediency forced upon us or benevo¬ 
lence derived from understanding, in¬ 
sight and sympathy. Mother nature, 
solicitous for the welfare and maturation 
of her myriads of children, watches 
closely and hopefully for evidence of an 
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arouse considerable dissension. The fact 
that some C students have made good 
teachers is totally different from the 
prophecy that a C student will become a 
good teacher. Hundreds of C students 
obviously have no talent for teaching. 
More than that, we would certainly 
want to know more about the student. 
The C may have been his grade because 
he refused to work diligently and settled 
for a “gentleman’s” C, in which event 
he might be dubbed a lazy A. Or he may 
have been a customary D student who 
momentarily raised himself to C by the 
utmost labor and so could not maintain 
that level without mental and physical 
exhaustion. A grade, spoken of just as a 
grade, is frequently meaningless. 

None the less, let us advance another 
step, and hazard some generalizations 
about the group of individuals who lie 
at the center of our hypothetical class. 
It has been my privilege for the past 
twelve years to teach sectioned classes in 
composition, that is, classes of roughly 
even ability as determined by a place¬ 
ment examination in English. I have 
therefore amassed some broad ideas 
about the typical performance of stu¬ 
dents in the top quarter of a freshman 
class as compared to the students in the 
other three quarters. Certainly those 
from the highest quarter are easiest to 
teach. They are the most attentive, they 
follow directions implicitly without 
needless repetition of instructions, they 
are neat in their habits of workmanship, 
they submit their assigned papers on 
time and ask for few excuses, they at¬ 
tend class with regularity, and they not 
only master the subject matter with pre¬ 


cision so that they can transcribe it ac¬ 
curately but also use it to further their 
independent thinking. At the opposite 
pole the students from the low quarter 
are least attentive, they experience great 
difficulty in following directions, they 
do not easily attain neatness of workman¬ 
ship, they must be constantly pressed to 
submit their assigned work, they are fre¬ 
quently absent, and as they cannot con¬ 
quer the factual materials, they fail to 
establish a solid substratum for their 
own thinking. 

11 

Our mythical C student shares far 
too many characteristics of the latter 
group to provide the best material for 
making a teacher. At best, such a C stu¬ 
dent, in addition to his bad habits of 
workmanship, would have gained mas¬ 
tery of only 75 % of the subject matter 
of a course. What does IS 7 ° mean? It 
might mean that if the student on the 
very day following his completion of a 
course were to teach its subject matter, 
he would be unable to answer 2.5 of 
every 100 questions asked him, or, what 
is worse for a teacher, give wrong an¬ 
swers on one of every four questions 
addressed to him. But you say, he will 
continue his studies until he has mas¬ 
tered the other 25%- It is indeed con¬ 
ceivable that he might, were he to teach 
a given set of facts each year during his 
teaching experience. But for the most 
part teaching is not so simple as that. 
The teacher often does not know on 
what 25% of the facts he is failing, as 
no one is present to guide him, and so he 
accumulates year after year a greater 
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body of misinformation. For even as he 
reads further in his subject matter to 
expand his knowledge, he reads at the 
unhappy level of 7 5% comprehension. 
Indeed this comprehension may be even 
lower than that if he is reading, for ex¬ 
ample, to validate some of his erroneous 
ideas, in which event, as his college in¬ 
structors know well of him, he may be¬ 
come totally wrong. Furthermore, he 
may find himself too busy or too tired 
to pursue his studies at any length j his 
75% of the subject matter soon dwindles 
sharply under such circumstances. 

Let me cite a few examples of errors 
which students above the median of their 
class will make, to illustrate the diffi¬ 
culties confronting a “C” student. Here 
is a paragraph from T. H. Huxley’s 
“The Method of Scientific Investiga¬ 
tion” which a composition section, 
drawn from the upper half of a fresh¬ 
man class, was asked to read at its leis¬ 
ure and to reproduce in a precis: 

The method of scientific investigation is 
nothing but the expression of the neces¬ 
sary mode of working of the human mind. 
It is simply the mode at which all phe¬ 
nomena are reasoned about, rendered pre¬ 
cise and exact. There is no more difference, 
but there is just the same kind of differ¬ 
ence, between the mental operations of a 
man of science and those of an ordinary 
person, as there is between the operations 
and methods of a baker or of a butcher 
weighing out his goods in common scales, 
and the operations of a chemist in perform¬ 
ing a difficult and complex analysis by means 
of his balance and finely graduated scales. 
It is not that the action of the scales in the 
one case, and the balance in the other, dif¬ 
fer in the principles of their construction or 
manner of working} but the beam of one is 
set on an infinitely finer axis than the other, 
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and of course turns by the addition of a 
much smaller weight. 

As a sample of the accuracy with 
which this paragraph was reproduced, 
here are two precis written by students 
whose average grades for first-semester 
freshman studies were above the median 
of their class as a whole: 

1. Many methods of determining the 
value of any material substance are in use 
today. These methods vary, however, with 
the person who is determining the value 
and the instrument which is being used. 

2. Scientists are not educated better than 
ordinary persons. In scientific research they 
have to be very specific in their conclusions, 
more than does the ordinary person. 

Do such students comprehend even 
7 5% of what they read? Obviously not. 
Yet by faithfulness, doggedness, and 
many other traits and means they may 
well squirm their way through a course 
with a score even above C. 

When such students become teachers, 
they often do nearly as much harm as 
good in the realm of the intellect. 
Though they may be admirable people 
and an excellent influence on the morals 
and attitudes of young folk, they are 
intellectually adrift. I have frequently 
heard my colleagues who are laboring 
with introductory courses in poetry for 
college freshman say that they could 
accomplish far more if poetry had not 
been read at all in high school. Some of 
the common misconceptions which it 
takes months of labor to eradicate from 
the minds ®£ college students—and 
sometimes they are ideas too stubborn 
ever be rooted out, for they were 
implanted during the more impression- 
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able period of early youth—are these: 
“appreciation” of poetry can best be 
achieved without a comprehension of 
what the words mean; poetry is writ¬ 
ten by an extraordinary race of men 
who write in fever heat without being 
conscious of what they write; when the 
transport has passed, neither they nor 
other men can understand exactly what 
was written; no two people can agree 
on the denotation of any poem; most 
poetry is written by opium addicts or 
alcoholics and written while they are 
under the influence of such stimulants; 
all poetry is written to teach a moral, 
and it is up to us to find the Sunday- 
School lesson and apply it to our living. 
I have had students tell me that they 
returned to their high-school teachers 
and asked once again after taking my 
courses whether Poe was a life-long 
addict to opium; they were again as¬ 
sured that he was, and furthermore that 
his poetry was written while he was in 
his narcotic dreams. Other students have 
reported recently that while visiting 
high-school classes, they have heard 
“Mr. Flood’s Party” taught as a pro¬ 
hibition poem and “Richard Cory” as 
proof positive that we should not think 
the grass greener in the neighbor’s yard. 
I do not wonder that students have a 
measure of contempt for poets. Not long 
ago, a high-school teacher of English 
assured me, while she was making a ran¬ 
dom remark in illustration of a point 
in her conversation, that Wordsworth in 
his Biografhia Literaria said “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner” was written to 
teach a moral. I know not how more 
misinformation could be packed into 


one sentence. Do you want such people 
to be teaching your children? Yet ob¬ 
servations of this sort are to he expected 
of the hypothetical C student. 1 persist 
in thinking that a good teacher transmits 
facts accurately. 

Ill 

If all this be true, how does an ad¬ 
vocate of the C student as a good teacher 
plead his case? Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances he rests his arguments on two 
premises. First, the so-called A student 
is likely to be warped in personality, a 
bookworm in his habits, and so not a 
benign influence on children. Second, the 
A student learns in flashes of apprehen¬ 
sion and so cannot understand the learn¬ 
ing process of a slower student; a C 
student is acquainted first hand with the 
difficulties of study. The first concept, 
it seems to me, rests on a misconception 
concerning A students. There are, of 
course, A students particularly in dis¬ 
tinguished institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing who have real genius and should 
follow their native bent, which probably 
does not lie in teaching. The bulk of A 
students, however, are a far cry from 
such talented individuals. In colleges 
which are not highly selective in their 
student bodies, indeed the major propor¬ 
tion of colleges which feed teachers to 
the schools, the A students are likely 
to be among the most pleasant, the best 
balanced, the best mannered of the stu¬ 
dents. So far from being bookworms, 
they are frequently campus leaders in 
dramatics, speech, athletic managerships, 
student-council positions, and so on. It is 
accordingly a truism in the conduct of 
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many of the best fraternities that the 
welfare of the fraternity as a whole and 
of the individual chapter lies in select¬ 
ing students who can and will achieve 
a very high level of scholarship. But, in 
any event, knowing only the grades of 
the student will not suffice; his all-round 
capacities must be considered. Many of 
us certainly would prefer as teachers the 
A students who had taken part in cam¬ 
pus activities to the C students who had 
done the same. 

The argument that a C student will 
understand the learning processes of 
slow students better and so be a better 
teacher is hardly a strong argument. I 
will freely grant that some especially 
brilliant students would be tried beyond 
endurance by sluggish learners and 
therefore should not undertake high- 
school teaching. I would hasten to add, 
however, that many slow teachers would 
be equally tried by brilliant students. 
Far too frequently the superior student 
coasts through high school without once 
exerting himself; one of the reasons for 
the inadequacy of his training is that he 
is better informed and quicker in bis ap¬ 
prehension than the teacher facing him. 
It takes rare skill in a teacher of C abil¬ 
ity to bring out the most from such in¬ 
dividuals. Yet one of the pressing needs 
of our educational system is the produc¬ 
tion of brilliant students who have re¬ 
ceived an optimum of training. But I 
seriously question whether the C stu¬ 
dent, referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graph, can in actuality do a better job 
with slow students than the A student 
can, also referred to there. No two slow 
students are slow for exactly the same 


reason; what made the teacher a slow 
learner may not be the reason for the 
slowness of a single individual in his 
class. One has difficulty because his eyes 
are bad; another, because his home life 
diverts his mind from studies; another, 
because he cannot read; another, because 
he does not know how to study effec¬ 
tively, and so on. We cannot of course 
in our present large classes do much 
toward meeting the individual require¬ 
ments of these dull learners, but if the 
classes were small enough for attention 
to each student, it is unlikely that the 
teacher who was so blunt in apprehen¬ 
sion as an undergraduate that he ac¬ 
quired at best 75% of the subject matter 
of his courses would be as keen in an¬ 
alyzing problems as the student who 
showed such analytical power as an 
undergraduate. Sympathizing with slow¬ 
ness of learning, a patience possessed by 
bright as well as dull teachers, is only 
half the teaching process; the other half 
is making a correct diagnosis and then 
doing something about it. From my own 
experience the A student has seemed as 
far ahead of the C student in this regard 
as he is in other respects. 

Having a staff composed of A-level 
teachers might of course prove very try¬ 
ing to an administrator. Such a group 
sees the deficiencies of a teaching situa¬ 
tion and as a consequence often has a 
burning desire to do something about 
them. It may therefore build a hot fire 
under an administrator. He finds great 
comfort in the staff of dull teachers who 
report periodically that all is well and 
that they are performing miracles within 
the classroom. 
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Let us, however, for the sake of sup¬ 
position, grant the teachers college its 
desired power of choosing its entire 
freshman class from high-school stu¬ 
dents of C average. Would that entire 
class draw nothing but C’s? Of course 
not. Even if the impossible were true 
and all were of equal ability, some 
would study with great diligence and 
their efforts would accordingly be 
crowned with A’s and B’s. Knowing that 
students attaining such grades do not be¬ 
come good teachers, our college would 
be forced to exclude these hard-working 
freshmen from its next class in favor of 
a more docile and indifferent group. 
The same principle would operate amid 
the new class, and once again the college 
would be forced to exclude a certain type 
and reduce its standard of instruction. 
In a very few years the same measure of 
talent and diligence that once merited 
a D would he drawing an A. The results 
of that in terms of secondary-school 


teaching would be quickly apparent. 
And, by the way, if anyone think this 
example is mere reductw ad abmrdum, 
let him look about him. 

The point is that if one is seeking 
qualifications of prospective teachers, he 
is greatly misled if he looks for the C 
students. They do not exist as a special 
breed. But how curious it is that the 
teaching profession often does not wish 
to emulate the law, the medicine, and 
other professions in desiring the best 
brains available. Doubling salaries will 
not have an appreciable effect toward 
bettering education in the United States 
as long as educators and administrators 
persist in discouraging brilliant students 
from entering the profession. Richard 
Mulcaster was far wiser in his lament 
that the best young men intellectually 
among the Elizabethans were staying 
but short while in teaching positions and 
then departing for more lucrative em¬ 
ployment. Fie wanted them to stay. 


The cause of America is in a great measure the cause of all mankind. 
Many circumstances hath, and will arise, which are not local, but uni¬ 
versal, and through which the principles of all loves of mankind are 
affected, and in the event of which, their affections are interested. The 
laying a country desolate with fire and sward, declaring war against the 
natural rights of all mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof 
from the face of the earth, is the concern of every man to whom nature 
hath given the power of feeling; of which class, regardless of party 
censure, is the author, Thomas Paine, Preface to Common Sense, 



Philosophy and the Democratic 
Aspiration 1 

H. Gordon Hullfish 


T hree sentences, one from my re¬ 
cent reading, have lately compelled 
me to return to a problem that has not, 
in fact, been far removed from my 
thought for a number of years. Sir John 
Maynard in RUSSIA IN FLUX says 
of a member of the Russian Intelli¬ 
gentsia that he “has not that special form 
of bigotry which is the result of the 
possession of a rival body of systematic 
doctrine.” (p. 67) The thought here is 
reminiscent of William James. James 
put it this way in THE WILL TO 
BELIEVE: “‘Other philosophies are 
collections of opinions, mostly false) my 
philosophy gives standing-ground for¬ 
ever,’ who does not recognize in this 
the key-note of every system worthy of 
the name? A system, to be a system at 
all, must come as a closed- system, re¬ 
versible in this or that detail, perchance, 
but in its essential features never.” (pp. 
12-13, italics in original) 

These sentences bring to the fore the 
fact that philosophy is both a fascinat¬ 
ing and a worrisome business. In its most 
profound effort philosophy looks into 
the lives of men to discover ways in 
which these lives may be improved. Its 
meaning is all one with enhancing the 


1 Presidential address, Philosophy of Education 
Society, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Feb. t2, 1949. 


value of on-going life. Unfortunately, 
this meaning of philosophy reckons with¬ 
out the philosophers themselves. The 
philosopher struggles through to his set 
of values, to his standing-ground, and 
then, as is natural, prizes his achieve¬ 
ment quite as much as does the man who 
succeeds in establishing a corner grocery 
store or a pure-bred dairy herd. He now 
has something to protect, to keep in 
healthy condition. This is good (for 
him, it is a good), yet he is now but a 
step removed from a “special form of 
bigotry,” from a tolerance easily held 
for the reason that he knows his position 
will withstand attack. 

Maynard suggests that the step to 
bigotry is not inevitable. James, though 
not dealing with the problem of bigotry 
as such, does point up the problem of 
communication among systems. The 
function of a standing-ground is to ex¬ 
clude those who stand otherwise, as well 
as to give security to those who find it 
satisfying. We may well ask ourselves 
to what ends philosophy leads us? Are 
those who rigorously seek the values 
that will make life more humane in 
reality the leaders of competing armies? 
Are we destined to snipe at one another, 
always with the intention of seeing that 
the world is transformed as we know it 
should be? There can be no peace among 
us when men are unreflective, when prej¬ 
udice and habit shape decisions. Are we 
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to conclude, however, that the philo¬ 
sophic effort merely elevates conflict to 
another level? 

These questions would deserve little 
consideration were philosophy an activ¬ 
ity confined, as some would have it, to 
the studies of a few eccentric people. 
System could then be stacked against 
system, with the combatants perhaps 
finding their opposition exhilarating, 
and the world would be free to move on 
in unreflective manner as undergraduates 
now are when philosophy is taught apart 
from the context of their own living. 
But philosophy is not to be so confined. 
Men do want what they value to make a 
difference in their world. They know 
that should they stage a retreat, other 
men, with other values, will re-make the 
world in other terms. 

The associated acts of men as I see 
the problem, provide the final testing 
ground for philosophical thought. It is 
here that the pay-off is finally to be 
found. The ethical philosopher, as 
Leighton has said, “begins with a faith 
in, or a prejudice toward, the possibility 
and the imperativeness of trying to 
achieve a richer life of human values 
for men in general. He believes that, if 
human beings will take thought seri¬ 
ously and resolve firmly, they can real¬ 
ize a better life here on earth.” 8 Not 
only so but, as Dewey has pointed out, 
“the social, in its human sense, is the 
richest, fullest and most delicately 
subtle of any mode (of association) 
actually experienced.” Here, as he puts 

’Leighton, Joseph A.: Social Philosophies in 
Conflict , p. xxi. 

* Philosophy and Civilization, p. 80, 


it, we find “the inclusive philosophic 
idea,” 3 

Philosophy has its work to do in re¬ 
lationship to men who are already work¬ 
ing at the business of shaping their 
world. Those who are concerned with 
the function of philosophy in education 
can be in no doubt on this score. No¬ 
where is it more clear than it is in edu¬ 
cation as the values of the culture are 
revealed through the habits and attitudes 
of students, that philosophy, in some 
form, has escaped from the study and 
entered the lives of men. Men are de¬ 
ciding what is most worth while in life 
(some have their decisions behind 
them); men are taking sides in order 
that the goods of life, as they see them, 
may be theirs; and, as more and more 
men grasp the fact that a modern world 
need not repeat the restrictive patterns 
of the past, there is a spread of unrest 
and uncertainty through which there 
may be discerned, none the less, a de¬ 
veloping ground-swell of determination 
to secure a fair deal in this life for all 
men. 

This is a moment of great challenge, 
therefore, to those of philosophic in¬ 
terests. They are themselves deep within 
a world that is sensitized to the need to 
work out some form of the good life. 
What men generally are valuing may 
not please the philosophers. The forces 
that sustain these values may be difficult 
to check or to control. Yet the fact re¬ 
mains that men are doing at one level 
what the philosopher would have them 
do at a more reflective one. Philosophy, 
whether it be so called or not, has more 
than a sporting chance of entering 
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creatively the daily give-and-take of the 
human scene. The time for the social 
maturing of philosophy, and of philos¬ 
ophers, is at hand. Dewey forecast this 
challenge some years ago: 

There are issues in the conduct of human 
affairs in their production of good and evil 
which at a given time and place, are so cen¬ 
tral, so strategic in position, that their 
urgency deserves, with respect to practice, 
the names ultimate and comprehensive. 
These issues demand the most systematic 
reflective attention that can be given. It is 
relatively unimportant whether this atten¬ 
tion be called philosophy or by some other 
name. It is of immense human importance 
that it be given, and that it he given by the 
best tested resources that inquiry has at com¬ 
mand . 4 

There are issues in our day of this 
ultimate and comprehensive character. 
Our atomic age is an age of great deci¬ 
sion. It is also an age of great peril. A 
wrong decision could bring a sudden end 
to the need for decision-making, as we 
understand the process. Further, as we 
must more and more realize, the deci¬ 
sion which eventually will be judged to 
be right or wrong is being made day by 
day as men struggle with the issues im¬ 
mediately before them. It is being made 
by statesmen at the world level, by men 
in legislative halls and by men in gov¬ 
ernment service, by industrialists and by 
labor leaders, by councils that promote 
inter-racial relationships and by juries 
that injure them, by editorial writers 
and by teachers, by restaurant owners 

* Problems of Men , pp. 11-12. 

’Adler, Mortimer J,: “In Defense of the Phi¬ 
losophy of Education,” The Forty-First Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Educa¬ 
tion , Part 1, p. 199. 


and by farmers—-it is being made wher¬ 
ever men confront other men in the 
settling of issues that bear upon their 
conjoint lives. We can hardly move too 
rapidly to bring to bear upon all of these 
relationships “the best tested resources 
that inquiry has at command.” 

II 

To the degree that the atomic age is 
a new age, holding within itself the 
potential destruction of mankind, it 
seems to me that we must ask ourselves 
in all seriousness whether the patterns 
of our past thinking are now adequate 
patterns. It is at this point that the mat¬ 
ter of standing-grounds, of a sfecial 
form of bigotry, disturbs me. I am 
simply not sure that rivalry among 
philosophers will ease the rivalry among 
men. Indeed, so far as education is con¬ 
cerned, I think I have witnessed an in¬ 
crease in tension, a deterioration of the 
important human relationship, as phi¬ 
losophers have undertaken to mark off 
more explicitly the meaning of their 
views for the educational effort. It is 
easy enough to see the taint of bigotry 
in Adler’s flat declaration: “With re¬ 
spect to education, as with respect to 
every other matter which the philos¬ 
opher considers, there can be only one 
set of true principles and conclusions,” 3 
What is not so simple is to locate a taint, 
if such there be, in the philosophy (in 
my own case, the pragmatic) with which 
one counters such a view. 

No one of us comes to his thinking 
with clean hands. Each of us brings to 
his maturing thought the reflections of 
a life lived at a particular time and 
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place and, more especially, the reflec¬ 
tions of particular associations within 


that time and place. This is but to say 
that the philosophic effort is not a time¬ 
less effort, however, much some may 
wish to claim this quality for the system 
to which their efforts bring them. In our 
day, and in our place, the intellectual 
and the social climates are conditioned 
by a single factor, the development of 
science, in two significant ways. Tech¬ 
nological development has not left the 
valuing of men untouched. New win¬ 
dows on life have been opened to mil¬ 
lions who, heretofore, have lived close 
up to their horizons. They like what 
they see. Their future behavior will re¬ 
flect this fact; indeed, their present be¬ 
havior does. Our social climate is in 
process of reconstruction. In addition, a 
way of coming at problems has emerged 
which has brought the spirit of the sci¬ 
entific enterprise into all areas of the 
human scene. On this score, ours is, as 
Whitehead held, a new intellectual cli¬ 
mate. 

To have said this much may be to 
have introduced already the first traces 
of a taint of bigotry, to have so set a 
stage that an excluding process has al¬ 
ready been initiated. But I think not. 
Whatever we may later do with them, 
there are some hard facts we share. The 
tragic moment of time known as Hiro¬ 
shima is one of these. From this a sec¬ 
ond fact follows: a hardening of lines 
of difference in such an age, a closure of 
avenues of communication, is an invita¬ 
tion to disaster. 

Two other facts seem to me to be 
beyond dispute. Technological develop¬ 
ment has opened the way for the en¬ 


richment of life for all men everywhere. 
More and more men are aware of this 
and, where they have the opportunity, 
they are expressing this awareness as 
they vote and as they act. The trans¬ 
formation of life wrought by the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority, to select but a 
single instance, is no mere local phe¬ 
nomenon. It has stirred the imagination 
of countless thousands who have seen it 
at first hand and of millions to whom 
it has been reported. At this point, how¬ 
ever, we must note a further fact. Our 
instruments of reporting are today of 
such character that, should they be so 
used, enlightenment could he brought to 
every corner of our world. Unfortu¬ 
nately, instruments of communication do 
not automatically spread enlightenment. 
They may be used to distort, to misin¬ 
form, to transmit the outright lie. The 
world is tragically witnessing today 
what educators have long known: the 
growth of understanding and decency 
among men is directly related to the 
extent to which they participate in the 
free exchange of idea and of fact. The 
world today suffers because mert (men, 
let it be repeated, not simply nations) 
who control the instruments of com¬ 
munication are in conflict on the manner 
of their use. Are they to be used to re¬ 
lease the intellectual development of 
men or to restrict it? Are men to control 
their future development as they share 
“the best tested resources of inquiry” or 
are they to be controlled by those who, 
from whatever authoritarian post they 
occupy, manipulate ideas and acts so that 
their conception of the good life pre¬ 
vails? 

The basic question confronting our 
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world today may be phrased in several 
ways. Are we going to plan for survival 
or back into annihilation? Are we going 
to survive under the direction of au¬ 
thoritarian controls, dependent, even in 
survival, upon whatever of humaneness 
these controls reflect? Are we going be¬ 
yond survival to a development which 
reaps the promise for human gain now 
imbedded in our extensive, and rapidly 
extending, knowledge? Are we willing 
to trust our future to an authority estab¬ 
lished as men, facing and solving their 
common problems, share both knowl¬ 
edge and good will at their conference 
tables? 

More simply, the question is this: 
will the democratic aspiration outride 
the tensions and uncertainties of our 
present world? This is a question of 
basic import to education. Apart from 
having our world blow up in our hands, 
even as we contemplate the problem, 
what education does in the years ahead 
will help write the answer to our ques¬ 
tion. 

This question does not arise, as I view 
the matter, from the special ground of 
a particular body of thought. It is being 
raised by specific fact and act in the as¬ 
sociated lives of men at this time. More¬ 
over, the question is not the prerogative 
of any philosophical system. Every 
philosophy worthy of the name is con¬ 
cerned about the condition of man. 
Each such philosophy would release 
man from ignorance and turn him to¬ 
wards a development worthy of his 
status as man, however, each may slant 
its conception of a proper development. 
It is here, nevertheless, that we must 
question the adequacy of our philos¬ 


ophies for this moment of time. Pres¬ 
ent fact and act provide the imperatives 
for our thought. The free condition of 
man, around which the democratic as¬ 
piration centers, in relationship to this 
moment of time, and in terms of the 
latter 5 s unique characteristics, is the 
specific challenge now before philosophi¬ 
cal thought. Hence, it is the challenge 
which education equally confronts. 

Ill 

We come then, perhaps too long de¬ 
layed, to the heart of our problem. How 
does the democratic aspiration function 
among men whose values, whose pur¬ 
poses, are in significant ways different? 
The picture is not always a pretty one, 
but its general outline is instructive. In 
a specific situation, such as the need for 
more housing, we have observed within 
the recent past a succession of steps. A 
commonly held purpose led to the gen¬ 
eral acceptance in World War II of 
controls on both the building and the 
rental of property. With the end of the 
war, diversity of purpose brought on a 
struggle which is as yet unsolved. 
Specific pressures upon a congenial Con¬ 
gress brought about a relaxation of con¬ 
trols and a failure to act upon legisla¬ 
tion designed to meet a clear housing 
need of the people. A following elec¬ 
tion changed the character of the Con¬ 
gress and the weight of the pressures. 
Later, the threat of a particular group 
of property owners to dislodge their ten¬ 
ants, to keep their rental units empty, 
and then to defy any legislation the 
Congress might enact, deepened public 
concern about the need for adequate 
rental controls and for a hastened hous- 
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iag program. Thus the matter now 
stands and thus it is that the pull and 
haul of interests works among men 
where they are free to express and to 
pursue their interests. Our picture would 
differ only in detail were we to examine 
such problems as the teaching of religion 
in the public schools, the removal of a 
special tax burden from oleomargarine, 
the adoption of labor legislation, or the 
provision of federal aid for education. 
We arc fully familiar with the process, 
nationally and internationally. 

Moreover, we are, with reason, dis¬ 
turbed by the way in which the process 
is working. There is about it, as it now 
operates, a sense of hopelessness for the 
little man and, indeed, a degree of pre¬ 
cariousness for the big one. It is all 
well and good to believe, as I most cer¬ 
tainly do, that a free people may by 
their own decision, deliberately or in 
ignorance, lose their freedom. Democ¬ 
racy carries no inner guarantee of its 
own survival. Nevertheless, the fact that 
a man may fall over a cliff, if he is care¬ 
less or temporarily blinded, provides no 
compulsion that he jump at once. 

It is clear that we have much to learn 
in bringing to pass the manner of hu¬ 
man association which is the promise of 
the democratic aspiration. We are cer¬ 
tain that conference and consultation, 
the free expression of opinion and inter¬ 
change of view, the shared decision and 
a readiness to change it as new factors 
emerge to challenge it are integral as¬ 
pects of the human relationship on which 
democratic growth depends. Yet this 
certainty is being shaken by what we 
see about us. These processes seem to 
lead frequently to results that deny the 


essence of democracy. The chance to 
confer and consult often adds up to the 
chance to brow beat. The chance to ex¬ 
press opinion and to exchange views 
often comes to little more than the 
chance to use pressure to farce an opinion 
upon others. The chance to share in 
decision-making provides another op¬ 
portunity for leadership to those who 
are strong enough to take advantage of 
it. The instruments we associate with 
the achievement of freedom seem to be 
instruments that provide an unfair ad¬ 
vantage to those who, because of their 
strength, are already free. 

This is, of course, an over-statement. 
It overlooks the fact that one reason for 
our deep concern today about current 
failures of the democratic process is that 
its successes in the past have led men to 
prize it. Yet the statement marks off a 
tendency that bears scrutiny. Our new 
insights have given us new motivations. 
We know that we have the means at 
hand for improving the lot of mankind 
generally. We know that this is public 
knowledge, that men the world over are 
beginning to move toward the achieve¬ 
ment of the new values which a new 
age has brought into being. We know 
that this movement will meet resistance, 
that conflict and tension are inevitable. 
As a consequence, we are motivated by 
the humane desire to make certain that 
a potential advancement in the condition 
of man is not unfairly blocked by selfish 
forces and by the fear that a failure to 
resolve conflict and tension quickly may 
result in the sudden precepitation of a 
crisis which now could conceivably be 
the final one. 

It is for these reasons that the phil- 
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osophically minded now urge upon men. 
the particular world views which are 
their especial standing-grounds. It is for 
these reasons also that the philosophers 
may endanger the democratic process 
quite as much as do those of lesser in¬ 
sight. Once we get into the market-place 
the way in which rivalries are pursued 
is the critical issue for the democratic 
aspiration. This is a hard lesson to learn. 
Each serious thinker is, after all, en¬ 
titled to believe that the central issue is 
the general acceptance of the conclusions 
to which his thoughtful effort has led 
him. And, for him, it is. Anything less 
than full achievement is, in his view, to 
place the good life in jeopardy. At this 
point, philosophers are no less likely 
than other men to show concern that 
their positions prevail, though we may 
hope their more illuminated effort will 
escape the excrescenses characteristic of 
those who forsake philosophy for dog¬ 
ma. 

IV 

Two insistent questions now arise. Is 
the conception of the democratic process 
which identifies it with an invitation to 
the strong to prevail a warranted con¬ 
ception? Is there among the philosophies 
an equal claim to the democratic aspira¬ 
tion? The questions are not unrelated, 
though they may properly be considered 
separately. Moreover, they are not aca¬ 
demic questions nor are they raised to 
further academic interests. If associated 
life is to take form through the clever 
use of pressure techniques, the time has 
come to stop what is clearly a meaning¬ 
less chatter about democracy. We should 
study the strategy of these techniques 


and prepare to ride forward with what¬ 
ever we judge to be the wave of the 
future. On the other hand, if philosophy 
enjoys an existence so remote from hu¬ 
man affairs that one philosophy has as 
much meaning for democracy as an¬ 
other, then education, at least, has no 
occasion to become excited about finding 
a philosophy on which to base its prac¬ 
tice. It need only discover the meaning 
of the democratic aspiration for its 
operations and let the matter rest there. 

As we saw earlier the democratic proc¬ 
ess does permit the expression of op¬ 
posing views. It does value difference. 
Yet it is not a priority-giving, hence, in 
counter movement, an excluding, proc¬ 
ess. It brings men together whose active 
concern is to share differences in the 
building of a common life- There is an 
expectation that the character of this 
common life will emerge as inevitable 
conflicts of ideas and sentiments are re¬ 
solved. Contrariwise, as we must come 
to see, there is no expectation that the 
character of this common life is now 
fully known by any of the participants 
in the process. All of this is but to say 
that the democratic process is not one 
that may be used willy-nilly in the serv¬ 
ice of any end. Its character is deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the democratic 
aspiration. When this fact is forgotten, 
we trade a spirit of association for cer¬ 
tain mechanisms of relationship that 
open the flood-gates to power tactics. 

The democratic aspiration builds it¬ 
self out from a center of concern that 
the good life is to be shared by all in¬ 
dividuals and from the knowledge that 
it is within the process of sharing that 
the good life is in fact created. It recog- 
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nixes that freedom, while it is an in¬ 
dividual achievement, is fully available 
only as it is achieved by individuals in 
association. It recognizes, too, that the 
adjustment to the covering social inter¬ 
est by an individual who gains a sense 
of freedom as he escapes the restrictions 
of associations that have heretofore 
limited his development is both a diffi¬ 
cult and a continuing problem. 

The man who had gained freedom 
is properly shy of that which threatens 
a return of restriction. If we fail to grasp 
the rightness of his dogged holding to 
the conditions of freedom he has ex¬ 
perienced, we are sure to miss what is 
in large measure our current crucial 
problem in the relationships of men. 
Some of us are certain that the bless¬ 
ings of liberty will be but partial bless¬ 
ings where there is no conscious plan¬ 
ning by government, and by all insti¬ 
tutions, to make them available. Other 
men, equally serious about the need to 
improve the conditions of life, are afraid 
of the power to plan because this power 
gives scope to the desire to control. 
Thus, they hesitate to give up what are 
in effect plans of the past, even when 
they recognize that life has somehow 
got out of hand. The democratic prob¬ 
lem is for these groups to discover 
through conference dedicated to this end 
how their common interest in freedom 
may be transformed into a program for 
its attainment. The democratic aspira¬ 
tion entertains the faith that men of 
good will can achieve such an end. It 
rejects the conclusion that the process of 
sharing insights and values is an invita¬ 
tion to the strong to jump into the 
driver’s seat. 


The democratic process is, for just 
such reasons as the foregoing paragraph 
suggests, a never-ending educative proc¬ 
ess. The meaning of the democratic as¬ 
piration grows as we learn to live demo¬ 
cratically. It can grow in no other way. 
Each new occasion in human relation¬ 
ships is an opportunity to add to our 
understanding of ways in which men 
may share interests. It is an opportunity 
to build a quality of relationships that 
makes it progressively easier for men 
of differing initial interests to confront 
each other on a ground of partial un¬ 
derstanding and to do so with a sense 
of confidence that their effort to estab¬ 
lish a ground of larger understanding 
will be successful. All of this adds up to 
the necessity of developing patient and 
sympathetic relationships among men. 
It emphasizes the need for men who are 
sure they arc right to recognize that 
other men entertain their views with 
equal certainty. It throws into relief, 
moreover, the fact that unique among 
the demands on a democratic people is 
the demand for adjustment between 
areas of certainty. The democratic aspira¬ 
tion will not flourish within a closed 
system of relationships or of values. 

It is here that we see how hard is 
the fact with which philosophy has to 
reckon. Democracy seems to ask it to 
put aside its central concern. And, in. ef¬ 
fect, it does, at the -point, where a deter¬ 
mination to hold without com promise 
to its standing-ground would close the 
door to further communication among 
men. The beauty of a system fades with 
great rapidity when it leads to ugliness 
in the human relationship. So, too, does 
its utility. Men are caught inextricably 
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in the web of human relationships. It is 
within these relationships that richness 
or meanness will characterize their lives. 
It is here the central task of philosophy 
is come upon. It is proper that philos¬ 
ophers should be devoted to particular 
standing-grounds; they should hold to¬ 
gether, nevertheless, an over-arching 
purpose of enriching human life. 

At this point I am persuaded that the 
democratic aspiration will lead to a sig¬ 
nificant transformation of human rela¬ 
tionships only as the spirit of compro¬ 
mise is the directing spirit in situations 
of difference and conflict. This view is 
not a popular one and I realize why 
this is so. Men have been hurt who have 
turned to compromise in hope. Men 
dally in the process to gain time and 
advantage and thus hold off other men 
from achievements they know to be 
good. Men who are open advocates of 
power (and some who do not reveal 
themselves) have used the process to 
destroy any need for further compro¬ 
mise. The process does not always lead 
to results to which the best of intelli¬ 
gence points because this intelligence is 
held to the pace at which the group is 
willing to travel. Moreover, and more 
significantly, the act of compromise 
seems to force the individual to be dis¬ 
loyal to that which he holds dear. All 
in all the story appears to be a sad one. 

In this instance, as in many other 
ones, appearances are deceiving. Men 
frequently misuse the tools with which 
they work; with equal frequency, how¬ 
ever, they learn to use them better as 
they understand the purpose for which 
they were designed. The misuse of com¬ 
promise does not invalidate it. It is in¬ 
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structive in this connection to note the 
role compromise has played in the lives 
of those men who have a heritage of 
freedom; and, in contrast, to observe 
the lives of those who gain a spurious 
freedom only as they acquiesce when 
orders are posted. Compromise is pecu¬ 
liarly the action arm of the democratic 
aspiration. What, indeed, is the alter¬ 
native? We shall either work out our 
destiny as we share common concerns 
or authority, in some form, will take 
over our lives. 

V 

The matter of loyalty remains to 
disturb us. The integrity with which a 
position is held is an important aspect of 
the human situation. The shifty char¬ 
acter, one whose motivations are re¬ 
vealed as untrustworthy, is a disruptive 
force in human relationships. He es¬ 
tablishes no claim upon our intelligence 
as a compromise of views is sought. In¬ 
tegrity, however, is not synonymous 
with an unyielding attitude. The basic 
quality in the human situation is that 
men shall deal honestly with one an¬ 
other as they join forces to build a 
better world. The question of loyalty 
arises, therefore, at two levels. A man 
may properly strive to remain true to 
the values he has learned to cherish. 
And when he does so, presenting his 
position fully and fairly in the give-and- 
take of discussion, he gains the respect 
of those who see the matter otherwise. 
To gain this respect, however, he has 
first of all to gain a situation from 
which it may emerge. Hence, men must 
strive, also, to maintain a human situa¬ 
tion in which ideas flow freely, in which 
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no callous or insensitive act cuts off the 
opportunity for continuing communica¬ 
tion among them. Such a situation is a 
necessary condition for the health of the 
democratic aspiration. Moreover, its 
maintenance places men who differ on 
a common ground of loyalty. It elevates 
what started out to be a simple means 
of reconciling differences into an ideal to 
be pursued on its own account. Where 
men forget this fact they have already 
started an insidious erosion of the demo¬ 
cratic relationship, they have given en¬ 
couragement to strong forces to take 
over the conditions of association. 

Max Otto, in a discussion of the 
proper role of philosophy in everyday, 
ongoing practical life, has caught up the 
essential meaning of the act of com¬ 
promise in his phrasing, creative bar¬ 
gaining. He has recognized what I have 
here stressed. In the adjudication of 
competing interests we come, finally, to 
a choice between might in some form 
and the wide sharing of our best intel¬ 
ligence. This sharing is exactly what 
compromise is all about. It is our means 
of increasing the number of men who 
participate in the decisions that have 
consequences for their daily living. It 
is our means of having men foresee and 
forecast the nature of consequences that 
flow into the human scene as decisions 
are taken. It is our means of disciplin¬ 
ing ourselves to live patiently and 
courageously in a world where the 
choice of what our world is to be like is 
finally ours. 

The supreme task for education in a 
free society arises right here. We have 
been so much impressed, each of us in 


turn, by our own search for the right 
and proper values that we have over¬ 
looked the significance of the hospitable 
consideration of difference which is cen¬ 
tral to the democratic aspiration. This 
aspiration gives men both an oppor¬ 
tunity and an obligation. We enjoy the 
opportunity to carry our thinking for¬ 
ward as far as our capacity will permit 
us to range. This opportunity, by and 
large, we have learned to prize. It is 
an opportunity on which philosophies 
thrive. We are less aware of the ac¬ 
companying obligation. Yet, if the obli¬ 
gation is not met, our opportunity is 
jeopardized. The significance of differ¬ 
ence is not merely the fact of difference 
but the possibility that its exploration 
will lead to an enrichment of life for 
all. These are matters that have to be 
learned; and, on this score, education 
is serving us badly today. We need to 
learn to be calm in the face of difference, 
to respect others who share our sincerity, 
to trust cooperative endeavor, to recog¬ 
nize that solutions to problems which we 
reach today are almost certainly to be 
called into question by problems that 
arise tomorrow; and, above all, we need 
to learn to live with integrity in accord¬ 
ance with the decisions our cooperative 
judgments reach until such time as, 
again in fair and across-the-board con¬ 
ference, new decisions emerge. 

The democratic aspiration is a hard 
master, one that demands a disciplined 
following. This discipline is not a mat¬ 
ter, however, of submission to prede¬ 
termined ends. What is at issue is ad¬ 
herence to the conditions—as we dis¬ 
cover them—under which free men 
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prosper. On this score we now share a 
considerable knowledge. We need not 
detail that knowledge here. It is suffi¬ 
cient to note that men learn to be free 
(in the same pattern in which they learn 
everything else) by being participants in 
situations where the search for freedom 
is prized. Otto has noted the character 
of association within which the neces¬ 
sary self-discipline may be developed 
by setting forth the bench-marks of the 
techniques of creative bargaining. They 
are: “An honest attempt to appreciate 
the aims in conflict and their relation 
to the circumstances responsible for just 
those aims. The search for a new set of 
aims in which the conflicting ones may 
be absorbed. The invention of a work¬ 
able program through which the new 
set of aims can come to fruition.” 8 More 
than techniques are at issue, however. 
The quality of relationships among 
those who use the techniques is of para¬ 
mount importance. Again, the matter of 
learning must be emphasized. Through 
their acts of bargaining men will learn 
that its creative aspects provide them 
with opportunities to be increasingly 
more responsible participants in co-oper¬ 
ative endeavors and, at the same time, 
to become progressively more significant 
individualities. In no other way can they 
come to prize the conditions under 
which their bargaining occurs and learn 
to respect all participants as potential 
contributors to improved decisions. 
Thus, Otto has said that knowledge of 
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the method of creative bargaining, “and 
training in its application, are so su¬ 
premely important as educational ideals, 
yes, as religious ideals for our time.” 7 

It would seem to be clear that the 
democratic aspiration provides all phi¬ 
losophies with an opportunity to try 
their wings and guarantees survival to 
none. A philosophy is tested by this as¬ 
piration, as other ideas are tested, within 
the consequences to which it leads in the 
interaction of men. As it leads to the en¬ 
richment of life it is accepted 5 as it leads 
to restriction and debasement it is re¬ 
jected. 

This conclusion does not mean that 
democratic men can move forward on a 
straight line of action. Not at all. Ideas 
do not always make good their promises. 
This complicates life for the philoso¬ 
pher. His is a quest that looks forward 
to system, to order. He seeks a standing- 
ground and, once he has it, he has a 
guide for any action toward which his 
interests direct him. Thus he develops 
educational programs, economic pro¬ 
grams, political programs, and the like. 
He has now something to fight for. But 
so do others. And the democratic aspira¬ 
tion says, in effect, “go to it,” without 
picking favorites. Yet it does set certain 
conditions for the going. It urges 
thoughtful men to predict its future, 
but it expects its eventual character to 
emerge as these predictions are shared 
and agreed-upon lines of growth are 
tested. There is no absolute line within 
the democratic aspiration. Moreover, it 
expects men to bring forward standards 
for conduct which they would like all to 
follow, though it knows that standards 
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take form and gain validity within the 
conduct of the shared experience. Final¬ 
ly, it realizes that men who have lived 
within it will come to each experience 
with a working knowledge of what 
democracy is all about. Nevertheless, it 
has learned the hard way, In the rough 
and tumble of a practical world, that in 
each new experience men must work out 
what it is that democracy means. Democ¬ 
racy, in this sense, is not so much a way 
of life as it is a way of coming at life. 

VI 

Now it would seem to be clear that 
public education in America should take 
its lead from the democratic aspiration. 
None, I think, would deny this. We do 
confront the fact, however, that this 
agreement comes from those whose 
philosophic standing-grounds separate, 
rather than unite, them. What, then, are 
we to do? One thing we know. We can¬ 
not legislate philosophy out of business. 
Democracy has no place for an intellec¬ 
tual commissar. We can, however, ask 
philosophy to take its orientation from 
the social situation in which free men 
work out their values, and to help them 
improve the quality of their achieve¬ 
ment. We can ask philosophy and phi¬ 
losophers, in short, to live within the 
tradition of a free world, to take seri¬ 
ously the meaning for human relation¬ 
ships of the democratic aspiration. If 
we fail in this task, philosophy may turn 
out to be a dangerous enterprise, setting 
clear-eyed men against clear-eyed men, 
each determined to use education to 
make a single view prevail. 

At this point, in connection with the 
question raised earlier, I am not pre¬ 


pared to say with finality that any go¬ 
ing philosophy has such a claim on the 
democratic aspiration that it may ex¬ 
clude all others. Yet I will say this 
much: any philosophy which offers men 
a system of values as a substitute for 
their need to think through their own 
problems will, first, set itself above the 
democratic aspiration and, second, turn 
its back upon the philosophic spirit. I 
like to think that this last statement has 
about it no trace of bigotry, that it takes 
its lead from specific conditions which 
are essential in the quest for freedom. 
But, as I think forward, 1 may not be 
free from some form of bigotry. In rec¬ 
ognizing that philosophy has a proper 
work to do, 1 must seek out my own 
standing-ground. This I am ready to do. 
Maximum success for the democratic 
aspiration, as I see the problem, rests 
with the pragmatic philosophy. This is 
not because I believe that only prag¬ 
matists may entertain democratic con¬ 
cerns. I do believe, however, that Che 
pragmatic view compels those who advo¬ 
cate it to pre-judge no problems and to 
treat their universe of action as open- 
ended. How, indeed, could the situation 
be otherwise? Pragmatism roots itself 
in the ongoing stream of human experi¬ 
ence } it looks to the progressive recon¬ 
struction of experience as the educative 
way to the better life; it anticipates that 
human intelligence working in quite hu¬ 
man ways will secure ever better an¬ 
swers to the problems men confront; 
and it builds itself out-—in so far as it 
builds for system—in the spirit of a sci¬ 
ence that gains its results within the 
shared experiences of men as they test 
the adequacy of their conceptions. 
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I realize that a pragmatist as an in¬ 
dividual may fail to carry the meaning 
and spirit of his philosophy into action. 
There is no one-to-one relationship be¬ 
tween philosophies and philosophers. 
Hence, I recognize, further, that repre¬ 
sentatives of other philosophies may and 
often do exhibit the qualities the demo¬ 
cratic aspiration requires. But our in¬ 
terest in education forces us to be con¬ 
cerned about the meaning of theory for 
action. It is my conviction that the larger 
meaning for democratic education is to 
be found in philosophic endeavor which 
shuns absolute conceptions, even when 
these are held for nothing more than 
speculative purposes. In action, absolutes 
are at variance with true democratic in¬ 
terests. 

It would perhaps be fair to conclude 
that my deep concern would be served 
were education to represent the demo¬ 
cratic aspiration at its best. In my view, 
the ends of pragmatism would then be 


served. Yet, I must hasten to add, 
though my addition may not be wel¬ 
come to some, that the attainment of 
this state of affairs would not mean that 
other philosophies had been put out of 
business. In a democratic situation all 
philosophers would be free to do their 
serious work. Philosophers would be no 
more restricted than scientists. They 
would simply have to make their way 
(the pragmatists among the rest) in the 
give-and-take of ideas, exactly as the 
scientist would have to do and would 
expect to do. For me, this is of the es¬ 
sence of the pragmatic position. It is, 
too, the final test of the presence in our 
lives of the democratic aspiration. And 
the final test of philosophy is that it 
help men live together more humanely 
and decently in each successive moment 
of relationship so that decency and 
humaneness may progressively emerge 
as dominant qualities in all relationships 
of all men everywhere. 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 

Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame 
With conquering limbs astride from land, to land; 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning , and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 

“Keep, ancient land , your storied pomp! }> cries she 
With silent lips. "Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden doorT 

—Emma Lazarus, in 188a. 




Squirrel Monologue 

Gerhard Friedrich 



I like the autumn best, 

With acorns on the ground, 
And leisure in my nest, 

And color all around. 

At other times my lot 
Is grievous to behold: 

The summers are too hot, 

The winters are too cold. 

In spring I find my rest 
Disturbed by warbling sounds, 
I like the autumn best, 

With acorns on the ground. 
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Co-operation Across the Color Line 

Nettie Wysor 


I t is perhaps a commonplace to say 
that co-operation is the master-key to 
all problems involving human relations; 
if so, it is a commonplace that cannot 
be overaccented. It is the antithesis of 
working at cross-purposes—a mode of 
existence too prevalent in the world to¬ 
day. The conflict of aims, interests, and 
personal ambitions threatens not only 
the peace but the existence of mankind, 
and the sole hope of deliverance from 
this doom of perpetual strife is a change 
in the national and international atti¬ 
tude of mind—a greater concern for the 
lives of those who do not speak our 
language, a better understanding of our 
differences, a will to share rather than 
to accumulate—in short, a spirit of co¬ 
operation. 

Many constructive minds—philoso¬ 
phers, scientists, educators, churchmen, 
men of good will everywhere—are giv¬ 
ing all that they have of brain and 
brawn to the solution of political and so¬ 
cial problems on the basis of co-opera¬ 
tion. Witness the various organizations 
and conferences that seek without prej¬ 
udice to interpret all races and creeds 
as parts of a whole, to stem the rampant 
tide of ill will and suspicion, and to bring 
to fruition that doctrine of “the parlia¬ 
ment of man, the federation of the 
world” so nobly proclaimed in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

But these forces are not yet powerful 


enough leaven. Indifference and leth¬ 
argy must be stung to action among 
the rank and file of mankind. When 
Dame Fashion decrees a change in 
dress, the speed and dexterity with 
which society in general takes on a 
“new look” is astonishing. A moral 
leader, on the other hand, no matter 
how profound his insight into the need 
of new clothing for the mind, is given 
—with challenging exceptions to be sure 
—half-hearted allegiance as he passes by 
on his way to drink the hemlock or to 
die on a cross. 

Is the task of building a new world, 
then, a hopeless one? By no means. The 
slogan, “Peace in Our Time,” before 
the First World War soon read like a 
hollow mockery; and many a similar 
slogan has left a wake of disillusion. 
But of all the manifestations of the hu¬ 
man spirit dreams are the hardest to 
drown in cynicism. It makes no sense, 
indeed it would be to deny our very 
nature, to say that we shall not con¬ 
tinue to have dreams and, despite mon¬ 
strous mistakes and delays, to make 
them “incarnate in the lives of men.” 

In the New World of the seventeenth 
century the dream of liberty kid valiant 
hold upon transplanted Europeans as 
they reduced trackless wilds to habitable 
country in the face of hardship, danger, 
and death. Then, with exalted inconsist¬ 
ency, they co-operated with the man¬ 
agers of the African slave trade to have 
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fastened upon their free land the in¬ 
human system by which their descend¬ 
ants are still plagued) for a system, 
once established, is hard to eradicate. 
The lives of all enmeshed in it, privi¬ 
leged or underprivileged, are more or 
less colored by it. Its connotations crop 
up in unexpected places. In Liberia to¬ 
day descendants of American slaves lord 
it over the native blacks—a proud aris¬ 
tocracy. In sections of the United States 
where the Negro population is small, is 
the system dead? On the contrary, the 
black belt of Chicago and the black belt 
of Mississippi differ mainly in their geo¬ 
graphical position. Taking a lesson from 
the guilty past when co-operation for 
evil worked so well, we may yet hope 
to trammel up the consequences of the 
crime committeed wittingly against the 
Negroes, unwittingly against ourselves. 
The dream of liberty will not be ful¬ 
filled until this nation-wide problem has 
been settled by enlightened twentieth- 
century methods. 

II 

We may as well face the facts: We 
have sinned against the Negro; we have 
exploited him; we have underestimated 
his abilities; we have taken our superior¬ 
ity and position as the dominant race 
for granted; and on this supposition 
have subjected him to unethical, unchris¬ 
tian discriminatory treatment both in the 
courts of law and in the world of busi¬ 
ness. Whatever may be said in explana¬ 
tion of the attitude of mind responsible 
for this—and much can be said—the at¬ 
titude is now outdated. It is unworthy 
of a modern society. 

The Association for the Study of 


Negro Life and History, sponsored by 
representative citizens of both races, has, 
in the thirty years of its existence abun¬ 
dantly shown through research, confer 
cnees, lectures, publications, and the 
annual celebrations of Negro History 
Week how provincial and unjust it is 
to deny the Negro his rightful place 
in our civilization. In spite of inadequate 
educational facilities and other handi¬ 
caps the Negro, according to Frank 
Graham, formerly president, University 
of North Carolina, has made greater ad¬ 
vance since his emancipation than has 
any other race in the same length of 
time. Eager to use every means to im¬ 
prove his lot, he has met efforts on the 
part of white friends to help him with 
appreciation and understanding. In other 
words, when the spirit of co-operation 
comes into play, the Negro gives a good 
account of himself and wins the respect 
of all. This is perhaps truer in the 
South than elsewhere, for southern 
whites and southern Negroes like each 
other. This has always been true—be¬ 
fore, during, and after the Civil War. 
Much remains to be told of the ad¬ 
vancement of individual Negroes be¬ 
cause of the interest of white benefac¬ 
tors in the South, Among such sketches 
there would be many a success story- 
worth the reading. With all its short¬ 
comings the South has some reason to 
resent interference from those sections 
of the country where the Negro popula¬ 
tion is so small that the so-called prob¬ 
lem virtually does not exist. Even bor¬ 
der states like Tennessee and Virginia 
have no conception of conditions in the 
Deep South, where the Negro and white 
populations are almost equal. But sec- 
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tional differences and feelings and points 
of view aside, the nation—North, South, 
East, West—must listen when the Ne¬ 
gro pleads his own cause. He has learned 
to handle his case through the courts, 
and he has the Constitution of the 
United States on his side. He must se¬ 
cure his political, industrial, and educa¬ 
tional rights—his full-fledged citizen¬ 
ship. Otherwise, democracy is a flop. 

A fact that needs to be instilled into 
the minds of individuals, Negro and 
white, is that, with all our differences, 
we are very much alike. The Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
several years ago was packed with hu¬ 
manity of every color from lily white 
to jet black. A Negro minister, the 
president of Howard University, was 
in the pulpit. The silence, the expect¬ 
ancy, was impressive. But there was no 
apparent feeling of difference. All were 
-persons having the same instincts, the 
same loyalties, the same sense of God. 
It was a challenging spectacle. No 
thought of segregation and all that goes 
with it of pride and prejudice, bitter¬ 
ness and hostility, marred the unity of 
the vast assembly. Naturally they had 
come in groups, but within the Cathe¬ 
dral there was no line of demarcation. All 
were the children of God, worshiping 
together. Presumably nine-tenths of 
those present were of the educated class; 
they must have left the Cathedral 
keenly conscious that there is a tie that 
binds all humanity into one group. 

Ill 

There are probably as few advocates 
of social mingling among Negroes as 
among whites. What the Negro wants 
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is equality in the three fields of politics, 
industry, and education. Little by little 
he is gaining recognition, but there is 
still great injustice. In the South, for 
example, because of the principle of 
segregation, no Negro may enter a state 
university. Either these institutions of 
learning must be opened to him, or 
parallel institutions, equally equipped 
and staffed must be created for him at 
a cost that is simply prohibitive. In 
northern universities where he is wel¬ 
comed there is not a ripple of unpleas¬ 
antness in classrooms or corridors. 
Mature men and women studying on 
the graduate level know how to con¬ 
duct themselves, regardless of the color 
of their skins. In the graded schools, 
however, human nature being what it 
is, there might be racial trouble among 
young boys and girls, than winch 
nothing could be more deplorable and 
tragic. (Incidentally, though, the lin¬ 
ing up of sides would not result in all 
whites facing all blacks.) A Negro edu¬ 
cator in Virginia recently expressed him¬ 
self at a mixed conference on the sub¬ 
ject by saying that Negroes preferred 
to have their own schools. The whites 
have no monopoly on race pride. Given 
educational equality, the Negro will 
work out his own salvation, and he will 
do it with dignity and self-reliance. 
The Negro has many qualities that as¬ 
sure his success—keen insight; a cap¬ 
tivating sense of humor$ musical and 
dramatic ability to a marked degree; 
loyalty to a trust; and, best of all, a 
sense of eternal values. What he lacks 
is the opportunity to be himself with¬ 
out restrictions. Why is he continually 
hampered, not only in the South where 
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he was born and bred, but in those 
sections of the country to which he has 
fled in search of free development? Per¬ 
haps all sections and both races must 
share the blame. 

Wherever defiant hostility takes the 
place of co-operation, no real progress 
can result. Vindictiveness begets vin¬ 
dictiveness. The interracial approach, on 
the other hand, disarms prejudice at 
the outset. Conferences between repre¬ 
sentatives of both races are vital sources 
of good will and understanding, It has 
been said on good authority that in such 
meetings the Negroes generally make 
the best speeches. Be that as it may, the 
interracial conference is the best pro¬ 
cedure yet devised for the settlement 
of a crucial problem. 

IV 

The principle of segregation as prac¬ 
ticed in the South is not always another 
term for common sense. For example, 
in such facilities for travel as buses and 
street cars segregation is carried out to 
the point of absurdity. On occasion a 
Negro must push his way through aisles 
jammed with whites in order to reach 
a seat in the rear; and, if he wishes to 
get off at the next stop, he must go 
through the same ridiculous procedure 
in the opposite direction. Negroes, 
smarting under a sense of humiliation, 
have been known to ask a white man, 
who has seated himself in the rear 
rather than stand in the aisle, to move 
out of the Negro section, and there is, 
of course nothing for the white man to 
do but to grant the request with a scowl 
if he is an unmalleable bigot; with a 
smile if he is a philosopher with enough 


sense of humor to relish being “hoist 
with his own petard.” 

In this connection Davis Lee, Negro 
editor of the Newark, N.J. Telegram, 
in a recent editorial presents the case 
of the Negro in the South with clarity 
and arresting fair-mindedness. He un¬ 
derstands his own people; he under* 
stands the South; and he understands 
that, by and large, relationships between 
whites and Negroes are nowhere more 
satisfactory than in the South. He 
thinks that segregation, which tars all 
the uncertainty and confusion existing 
in the North, has teen “the economic 
salvation of the Negro,” who, thrown 
upon his own resources, can follow any 
line of business he chooses, be his own 
boss, or operate a chain of enterprises. 
This, says Mr. Lee, he cannot do in 
New Jersey or New York. In other 
words, agitators are not likely to solve 
the race problem. It demands the work 
of such men as Booker T. Washington, 
George Washington Carver, T. R, M. 
Howard of Mound Bayou, John Robert 
Edward Lee of Tallahassee, Charles C. 
Spaulding of Durham, North Carolina, 
and many others—men who knew that 
social climbing must follow, not precede, 
better standards of living, improved eco¬ 
nomic conditions, and educational ad¬ 
vancement. Furthermore, it demands of 
the Negro’s white brother the slough¬ 
ing off of old prejudices, sympathetic 
interest in every movement for the 
Negro’s welfare, and personal support 
of those legal and moral means by which 
the Negro is not “kept in his place” 
but given his rightful place as an Ameri¬ 
can citizen. 

There is much to do in the South, 
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especially in the Deep South where 
many Negroes live in slums; slums are 
responsible for a large percent of the 
crimes committed in the United States. 
To shrug our shoulders and say that 
Negroes live in slums because they are 
shiftless is to beg the question. Why 
are they shiftless? Largely because they 
have been exploited; because they are 
diseased; because they are ignorant and 
poor. They are victims of a system so 
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deep-rooted that its eradication calls not 
for sporadic remedial activities on the 
surface of things, but for a drastic up¬ 
turning of outworn ideas into the light 
of modern scientific progress. The 
Negro problem is everybody’s problem. 
No section of the country can escape 
the consequences of a blundering policy. 
Only wholehearted co-operation across 
the color line can bring to both races 
peace, friendship, and good will. 
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THE CHALLENGE 

Speaking before the Final Plenary Session of the Conference, Howard 
E, Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace dis¬ 
cussed the question “What Bo We Take Home?’* He said in part: 

“The first thing each of us takes home is this memory, this strength¬ 
ening of our courage and hope and determination. We know better 
than we knew before that UNESCO is not just an organization ; it is a 
movement, a democratic surge of strength, fundamental and deep 
rooted. It strikes such powerful chords in better aspects of our nature 
that it cannot fail. What we have learned and said and done here makes 
peace more possible by increasing the great tide moving toward that 
goal. 

“A second conviction we carry from this Conference is a new sense 
of the fact that UNESCO is a partnership. UNESCO, as a great 
human movement, includes what is done by international civil servants 
at UNESCO House in Paris and what is done by National Commis¬ 
sions in our own and other countries, but it includes also what each of 
us does in his own sphere and in his own community in behalf of peace 
and human welfare. As the Director General said last night the 
UNESCO movement includes what a teacher says in his classes, what 
a journalist writes for his paper, what a citizen does at the ballot box, 
what a minister peaches and what his congregation prays, what one 
neighbor does and says in his neighborhood—it includes all these to the 
degree that they contribute to the ultimate ends for which UNESCO 
was established.^—Quoted in “High Points” 
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Arioso 


Virginia Ellen Cozean 


Look at yon capricious butterfly! 

His black wings carry him through mazes 
Of green leaves and trees. He flits in sunshine 
And in shade, unmindful of our mortal worries. 

His flight is noiseless, phantornlike. 

Perhaps the soul of my ethereal friend 
Lives in this silent melody of flight, 

Somber only in its color. 

Perhaps this great-winged beauty comes from 
Fields Elysian, from a land of colors 
Bright and varied, where time docs not impose its flectncss. 

Could the human camera record 
Delicious scenes from this No-Land 
Adam and his love would oft be seen, 

And many wondrous sights of land and sea would come in scope. 

Perhaps this delicate-winged thing 
Is legendary Syrinx in disguise: 

We look to see the yearning Pan 
Come searching in sad song. 

Ah, Butterfly! How many lovely thoughts you bring, 

Each so fragile that in retaining, beauty fades; 

They are brought by you, who mock too long a resting, 

And resting makes a heavy mood, that suits no nymph as you! 
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Hidden Tuition Charges in Extra-Class 

Activities 

Harold C. Hand 


I 

I n a previous article (The Educa¬ 
tional Forum, May, 1949) atten¬ 
tion was directed to the out-of-pocket 
cash costs associated with taking high 
school subjects in a sampling of Illinois 
communities. Many of these schools 
were included in another study in which 
it was found that 72 per cent of all 
youth who had dropped out of these in¬ 
stitutions over the preceding four year 
period came from lower income fam¬ 
ilies. To the author, this finding is about 
what one might reasonably expect in 
view of the magnitude of the per-pupil 
cash costs reported in the article noted. 

That it is the economically under¬ 
privileged children who principally con¬ 
stitute the drop outs is still less of a 
surprise when one notes the hidden tui¬ 
tion charges associated with participat¬ 
ing in the extra-class activities of the 
school—the subject of the present ar¬ 
ticle. 

In the 65 senior or four-year high 
schools in Illinois in which the Hidden 
Tuition Costs study was conducted in 
1947-48, the faculty sponsor of each 
extra-class activity was supplied with a 
carefully pre-tested schedule 1 in which 
he was requested to enter all personal 


1 See Hovj to Conduct the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study. Illinois Secondary School Curricu¬ 
lum Program Series, Bulletin No. 4. Office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1949. 


costs to the pupil associated with the 
activity. In addition, another schedule 
designed to ferret out the per-pupil costs 
of all additional items of expense asso¬ 
ciated with the “extra curriculum” of 
the school was completed by or under 
the immediate supervision of the prin¬ 
cipal of each institution. 

In reporting the principal findings of 
the study we shall deal first with what 
it costs pupils to “belong” to the stu¬ 
dent body and to their respective classes. 
Next, we shall note what it costs pupils 
to participate in the various types of ac¬ 
tivities: to play on the school's athletic 
teams, to take part in dramatics, to func¬ 
tion in music organizations, to belong 
to school clubs, etc. This will be fol¬ 
lowed by a report of what it costs pupils 
to “go to” each of certain types of ac¬ 
tivities (e.g., cost of attending home 
athletic contests) and to “get” the prod¬ 
ucts of other types of activities (e.g., 
cost of subscribing to the school news¬ 
paper). 

II 

What It Costs Pupils to Belong 

About one-eighth of the schools (no 
table given) reported that an overall 
student body membership fee is required 
of the pupils. This hidden tuition charge 
ranged from a low of forty cents to a 
high of $16.70 per pupil per year. It is 
significant that the vast majority of the 
schools found it unnecessary to impose 
any such levy. 
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TABLE i 


Per Cent of Schools Reporting Class Dues and the Magnitude 
of This Charge for One School Year 


Grade 

Per Cent 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

9 

37 

■25 

•15 

•5° 

.85 

1. So 

IO 

42 

,2J 

.25 

.So 

• 8j 

2 . 2 S 

II 

42 

•15 

.50 

t .00 

t.50 

2.00 

ia 

4a 

.25 

■ So 

I.CO 

1. jo 

5.00 


About two-fifths of the schools (Table 
i) in the study “charge” class dues. In 
half of the eleventh and twelfth grade 
situations this per pupil cost ranged from 
$1.00 to $2.00 and from $1.00 to 
$5.00, respectively. To the author, it is 
a hopeful sign that class dues have been 
abolished in well over half of the in¬ 
stitutions studied. 

The reported costs of class rings, pins, 
and other school insignia are given in 
Table 2. These costs are in excess of 
twelve dollars per pupil in three-fourths 
of the schools. To the author, this seems 
clearly prohibitive for youngsters whose 
parents’ incomes place them within that 


approximate 30 per cent of American 
families now unable to meet their living 
costs out of current income. 

What It Costs to Play on the School's 
Athletic Teams 

To the writer, the most hopeful thing 
to be noted in the data of Table 3 is 
that, for each sport, at least one school 
had found it possible to enable pupils 
to represent the student body at no per¬ 
sonal cost to themselves. In one-fourth 
of the institutions, costs had been en¬ 
tirely eliminated in reference to inter¬ 
scholastic basketball, baseball, track, 
wrestling and boxing. Typically, how- 


TABLE 2 

Per Pupil Costs of Class Rings and School Insignia 


Item 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

Qj 

High 

Class Ring or Pin 

3-50 

11.45 

13.00 

15 .00 

24.00 

Other School Insignia 

.20 

• 5 ° 

•85 

1*50 

3.00 


TABLE 3 

Total Cost per Pupil of Playing on the School's Teams in 
Intcrscholastic Athletics for One School Year 


Sport 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

Q.i 

High 

Baseball 

.00 

5* 00 

12.2$ 

18.00 

3'.85 

Basketball 

.00 

.00 

a. 80 

7.00 

16.00 

Football 

.00 

.00 

a. 10 

5.00 

38.35 

Golf 

.00 

I4.C15 

<0,00 

68.85 

100.00 

Swimming 

.00 

.50 

1.50 

3.60 

18.65 

Tennis 

.00 

10.00 

15.00 

25.25 

48.00 

Track _ 

.00 

.00 

a.70 

7 * 10 

18.00 

Wrestling, Boxing 

.00 

.00 

1.00 

5.15 

20.25 
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TABLE 4 

Total Cost per Pupil of Participating in Intramural 
Sports for One School Year 


Sex 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

Boys 

.OO 

,0O 

»00 

5.4 5 



*00 

• 5 ° 

2.0J 

4-°5 

45 - 7 ° 


ever, the students who represent their 
schools on or in the playing field, court, 
ring or pool are burdened with rather 
sizeable hidden tuition charges. It is 
highly probable that only the children 
of parents in the top two-thirds of the 
income distribution could “afford” to 
participate in one-fourth of the schools 
in the study. In half of the institutions, 
the pupil who plays on the golf team is 
“taxed” an amount ranging from $50.00 
to as high as $roo.oo. The next most 
expensive sport is tennis; to play on 
half of the tennis teams covered by this 
study the student must somehow find 
from $15.00 to nearly $50.00, depend¬ 
ing upon the school in question. The 
third most expensive sport is baseball; 
in half of the reporting schools the per 
player cost runs from over $12.00 to 
nearly $32.00. In order of the magni¬ 
tude of the hidden tuition charge asso¬ 
ciated with each, the other sports rank 
in the following order: track, basketball, 
football, wrestling and boxing, and 
swimming. 


Ill 

What it Costs Pupils to Take Part 
in Intramural Sports 

In half of the schools, boys could 
participate in intramural sports at no 
reported personal expense (Table 4). 
The median per-pupil cost for girls was 
slightly over two dollars, however. In 
one-fourth of the schools, the pupils are 
individually assessed amounts ranging 
from about four dollars upward to 
$17.65 for boys and $45.70 for girls. It 
is easy to believe that the economically 
underprivileged youth (72 % of all drop 
outs) would find it difficult if not im¬ 
possible to take part in intramurals in 
this one-fourth of the institutions. 

What it Costs Pupil's to Take Part in 
Stage and Platform Activities 

To the author at least, it is gratifying 
to note that pupils in one-fourth of the 
situations could take part in stage and 
platform activities at little or no per¬ 
sonal cost (Table 5). In another one- 


TABLE s 

Total Cost per Pupil of Participating in Stage and 
Platform Activities for One School Year 


Activity 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

Dramatics 

.00 

.OO 

.50 

1 -75 

12 .50 

Forensics 

.00 

.OO 

.OO 

1 - 3 ° 

9.00 

Forum 

.00 

.10 

.40 

.50 

1,65 
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TABLE 6 


Total Cost per Pupil of Belonging to the School's 
Music Organizations for One School Year 


Organization 

Low 

Q l 

Median 

03 

High 

Band 

.OO 

1,00 

3 - 5 ° 

9,00 

165.00 

Chorus 

,O0 

,00 

• 3 J 

I .OO 

6.00 

Orchestra 

.OO 

.00 

2.2J 

7 -SO 

165.00 


fourth of the schools, however, it cost 
each participant from $1.75 to $12.50 to 
take part in dramatics, from $2.30 to 
$9.00 to engage in forensics, and from 
50 cents to $1.65 to participate in forum 
activities. 

What it Costs Pupils to Belong to 
Music Organizations 

In reference to participating in the 
chorus and the orchestra, pupils in one- 
fourth of the schools were put to no 
personal expense (Table 6). In at least 
one institution, the band also represented 
a cost-free activity. In one-fourth of the 
situations, however, the cost of playing 
in the school band ranged from $9.00 to 
$265.00; in the orchestra, from $7.50 
to $165.00. By definition, economically 
underprivileged youth would not be 
found in playing in either the band or 
the orchestra in these schools. 

What it Costs Pupils to Belong to the 
Staffs of School Publications 

In a full three-fourths of the schools 


it cost the pupil nothing to serve on the 
staff of the school’s newspaper or year¬ 
book (Table 7). In at least one situation, 
however, the per-pupil expenditure was 
in excess of $4.00 in reference to both 
types of publications. In half the schools 
reporting Quill and Scroll, the cost per 
participant ranged from $2.00 to as high 
as $7.50 per year. • 

What it Costs Pupils to Participate 
in School Clubs 

The secondary school clubs given in 
Table 8 have been listed in the order 
of the magnitude of the median per- 
pupil cost of participating in each. It 
will be noted that one or more schools 
found it possible to conduct 27 of the 
35 clubs without benefit of any hidden 
tuition charge whatsoever. At the other 
extreme, at least one school “charged” 
in excess of $2.00 per pupil in connec¬ 
tion with one or the other of one club 
out of every five; in connection with 25 
of the 35 organizations one or the other 
of the reporting schools “levied” in 


TABLE 7 

Total Cost per Pupil of Belonging to the Staff of the 
School's Publications for One School Year 


Publication 

Low 

Q 1 

Median 

03 

High 

Newspaper 

.00 

,00 

.OO 

,00 

+ .25 

Quill and Scroll 

.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

7.50 

Yearbook 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.OO 

4.25 
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TABLE 8 


Total per Pupil Cost of Belonging to School Clubs for One School Year 


Club 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

Future Distributors 

Me 

2.75 

19.3c 

20 . 2 J 

33.80 

Hunting and Fishing 
Cheer, Pep 

• OO 

2.50 

7' 6 5 

12.8j 

33-85 

.OO 

.00 

3.50 

15.00 

71.00 

Biology 

.50 

1.25 

a. 50 

4. JO 

7.50 

Future Homemakers 

• 5 ° 

1.3s 

2.35 

4*75 

8.20 

Social Studies 

Nat’l Honor Soc. 

■So 

.50 

a.00 

3.00 

5 - 2 J 

.OO 

• 5 ° 

1.75 

2,75 

16.50 

French 

.25 

■ So 

I. JO 

2,70 

10.00 

Commercial 

.OO 

■ 30 

1.35 

2.00 

3. <5 

Boy Scouts, Hi Y 

. OO 

.40 

1.3° 

3.20 

22. jj 

Business 

.OO 

• 2 s 

1.25 

2.95 

3-45 

Science 

.OO 

•35 

1.25 

4.20 

39.90 

Latin 

.OO 

• 5 ° 

1.15 

2-35 

9.00 

Mathematics 

.00 

• 50 

1.15 

2.15 

4 - 2 J 

Literary 

,00 

.JO 

1.20 

2.8J 

7.20 

Future Farmers 

.40 

.JO 

I.OJ 

2.4 5 

13-75 

Music 

.00 

• 2 J 

1.05 

I ,60 

15.00 

Photography 

.00 

•45 

I.OJ 

4.00 

JO. 00 

Foreign Language 

.00 

.20 

1.00 

1.70 

2.20 

Y-l eens 

.25 

• 55 

.90 

1.50 

5.20 

Conservation 

.00 

.50 

•*5 

1.00 

5.2s 

Spanish 

.00 

.JO 

.80 

1.85 

3.00 

German 

,20 

• 25 

•75 

1.00 

2.45 

Home Economics 

.OO 

,20 

.60 

I. JO 

3-75 

Future Teachers 

.OO 

.25 

• 55 

1.75 

2.25 

Hobby 

.OO 

.00 

.50 

2.00 

5.00 

Library 

.OO 

.00 

.50 

1.10 

S-oS 

Girl Scouts 

.00 

,00 

• 3 ° 

1.10 

10.50 

Athletic 

.OO 

.00 

•25 

2-55 

13-45 

Voc. & Ind. Arts 

.OO 

,00 

.OO 

4.00 

16.90 

Student Council 

.OO 

.00 

.OO 

I.OO 

21 .05 

Radio 

.OO 

.00 

.OO 

.60 

11.50 

Service 

.00 

.00 

,00 

■ S° 

6. Jo 

Jr. Red Cross 

,00 

.00 

.00 

. 10 

14.75 

Movie Operators 

,00 

,00 

.00 

.00 

.15 


excess of $5.00 per pupil member. In 
one-fourth of the schools in the study 
the per pupil cost was in excess of $1.00 
in connection with 28 of the clubs. Half 
of the schools reported that this hidden 
tuition charge amounted to $1.00 or 
more per participant in 19 of the 35 
organizations. 

IV 

What it Costs Pupils to Attend 
the School’s Home Athletic 
Contests 

Only forty per cent of the schools in 


the study sell an activity book which 
covers the home athletic contests (no 
table given). The reported price of this 
activity book ranged from a low of 
$1.75 to a high of $10.00. In three- 
fourths of the schools in question, this 
per-pupil cost was $3.50 or greater; in 
half, $3.95 or more; and in one-fourth 
it equalled or exceeded $5,00. 

The reported per pupil costs of at¬ 
tending all home athletic contests in 
those schools in which no activity book 
is sold are given in Table 9. It will be 
noted that at east one or more schools 
follow the practice of admitting pupils 
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TABLE g 


Total Cost per Pupil of Attending All Home Athletic Contests for One Year 


Sport 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

Baseball 

.OO 

.OO 

.OO 

.OO 

.80 

Basketball 

.OO 

1-35 

a, 50 

3 -So 

7.50 

Football 

, 0 O 

I. to 

1.40 

I.pO 

3 -oo 

Swimming 

.40 

.40 

•75 

.80 

a.oo 

Track 

.OO 

.00 

.00 

.40 

a.oo 

Wrestling 

• 3 ° 

•35 

.40 

.JO 

.60 


free of charge to all home games in 
baseball, basketball, football and/or 
track; in fact, a full three-fourths do 
so in baseball and at least half made 
this their policy in track. In half of the 
institutions, however, the cost of going 
to the home basketball games ranges 
from $2.50 to a high of $7.50 per 
pupil. The corresponding range for 
football is from $1.40 to $3.00 per stu¬ 
dent. Attendance at swimming, track 
and wrestling matches costs considerably 
less, though these hidden tuition charges 
are of considerable magnitude in the ag¬ 
gregate in one-fourth of the schools. 

What it Casts Pupils to Subscribe 
to School Publications 

None of the schools included in the 
study supplies the school newspaper, 
magazine, or annual to its pupils free 
of charge (Table 10). The lowest priced 
annual reported cost its purchasers $1.00 
per copy. In three-fourths of the schools 
this hidden tuition charge ran from a 
low of $2.00 to a high of $3.50. In half 


of the situations the subscription price 
of the school newspaper or magazine 
was from $1.00 to $2,00. 

What it Costs Pupils to Attend 
Platform or Stage Productions 

No school in the study admitted pu¬ 
pils free of charge to its platform or 
stage productions (Table 11). To at¬ 
tend all the school’s stage and platform 
productions cost well over three dollars 
in one-fourth of the situations. In half 
the schools, this total levy was about 
two dollars or more. 

V 

What it Costs Pupils to Attend 
the School’s Social Functions 
In Table 12 are reported the per 
pupil cost for one school year of going 
stag to the school dances each classman 
is eligible to attend. As the data of this 
table make clear, the “tariff” becomes 
increasingly stiff as the pupil progresses 
from the lower to the upper grades. In 
half of the ninth and tenth grade situa- 


TABLE 10 

Total Cost per Pupil of Subscribing to School Publications for One School Year 


Publication Low Qi Median Q3 High 


Annual 1,00 a.oo a,a 5 a.50 3,50 

Newspaper or Magazine ,ao .45 1.00 1.40 a.oo 
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TABLE ii 

Total per Pupil Cost of Attending Platform and Stage Productions for One School Year 

Activity Low Qi Median Qi High 

Dramatics .10 .60 .80 1.30 a. 75 

Forensics ,Io .10 .30 .45 .60 

Music .20 ,30 .60 1.05 a.90 

Pay Assemblies .10 .20 .35 .60 2.00 


TABLE 12 

Total Annual Cost per Pupil of Going Stag to All 
School Dances He Is Eligible to Attend 


Grade Low Qi Median Q3 High 


9 .25 1.05 1.60 2.85 17.00 
10 .40 i.oj 1.80 3,jo 17.00 
n .40 1.45 a.45 4.45 14.80 
12 .4° 1.45 2.45 4.45 14.80 


tions the cost of going “stag” ranges 
from well over $1.50 to a high of $17.00 
per pupil. In one-fourth of the two 
uppermost grades this hidden tuition 
charge extends from a low of about 
$4.50 to a high of nearly $15.00 per 
capita. At all grade levels, going “dou¬ 
ble” was reported to cost about twice the 
amounts noted in Table 12. 

As was found to be true of dances, no 
school included in the study operates its 
parties on a completely tuition free basis 


(Table 13). In one-fourth of the schools 
it costs the pupil $1.50 or more per year 
to go to the parties he is eligible to 
attend. In the two uppermost grades, 
this hidden tuition charge is in excess of 
$1.00 per student. In at least one-fourth 
of the schools, however, this drain on 
the family purse has been reduced to 
forty cents or less. 

No school operated on a cost-free 
basis in reference to picnics and banquets 
(Table 14). On the contrary, the “levy” 


TABLE 13 

Total Annual Cost per Pupil of Going to All Parties He Is Eligible to Attend 


Grade 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 


9 

,IO 

•35 

■«5 

1.50 

3 - 9 ° 


10 

.to 

• 3 ° 

,60 

1. 5 ° 

3-65 


II 

. 10 

•35 

I .10 

1.50 

3-65 


ia 

.10 

,40 

1 .20 

1.50 

5.10 





TABLE 14 





Total Annual Cost per Pupil of Going to All Picnics and 





Banquets He Is Eligible to Attend 




Grade 

Low 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 


9 

• 25 

i -35 

2.00 

2-35 

3-25 


IO 

•25 

1.2-5 

i -75 

2-35 

3-25 


II 

1 .25 

i -35 

2-35 

5.10 

12.00 


12 

1 . 2 $ 

2,10 

2.85 

5.00 

12.00 
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in reference to such activities is $1.25 or 
more per pupil in all of the eleventh 
and twelfth grade and in three-fourths 
of the lower grade situations. In one- 
fourth of the schools this hidden tuition 
charge is in the amount of $5.00 or more 
for the pupils in the two upper classes. 

What it Costs Pupils to Graduate 
From High School 

Although at least one high school has 
been able to keep down to 50 cents or 
less the cost of one or the other of the 
things traditionally associated with high 
school graduation, the data of Table 15 
reveal that these hidden tuition charges 
are of no small magnitude in most of 
the schools studied. Announcements 
cost the pupils from $1 .00 to as high as 
$8.00 in three-fourths of the situations. 


cost of such other items as locker fees, 
towel fees, physical education uniforms, 
yearbook photographs, insurance, charity 
drives and other solicitations, school 
sweaters, brief cases, notebooks, pencils, 
gifts for teachers, etc,, amounted to 
about $25.00 per pupil. 

Implications 

In another study conducted in Illinois 
in 1947-48, it was found that high 
school pupils from lower income fam¬ 
ilies participated but relatively little in 
the extra-class activities sponsored by 
their respective schools. As previously 
noted, in still another 1947-48 study in 
Illinois it was found that 72 per cent of 
all high school pupils who had with¬ 
drawn from school during the preced¬ 
ing four years came from economically 


TABLE ij 

Total per Pupil Costs Borne by Students in Connection 
with High School Graduation 


Item 

Ix>w 

Qi 

Median 

03 

High 

Announcements 

• 5 ° 

1.05 

a.00 

3.00 

8.00 

Cap and Gown 

.OO 

1.60 

1.7 s 

a.00 

a. 7S 

Name Cards 

• So 

1.00 

i - 3 S 

1.7 5 

a.oo 

Pictures 

•S° 

c ,00 

8.00 

10.00 

ao.oo 

Other* 

•25 

.40 

i .*5 

1.50 

10.00 


* Flowers, memory books, graduation fees. 


In 75 per cent of the schools, cap and 
gown rentals cost from $1.60 to $2.75, 
name cards from $1.00 to $2.00, photo¬ 
graphs from $5.00 to $20.00, and other 
graduation expenses from 40 cents to 
$10.00. 

Miscellaneous Other School-Associated 
Costs 

In the “median school,” the annual 


underprivileged families. These distress¬ 
ing “results” should not prove surpris¬ 
ing to any one who has noted the find¬ 
ings concerning the magnitude of the 
multiform hidden tuition charges re¬ 
ported in this series of two articles. 

Apparently, if the secondary school is 
to be “universal” it must be cost free. 
The logic in support of the thesis that 
the public secondary school should be a 
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cost-free institution is unanswerable. It 
runs thus: 

1. The public school is by definition 
an educational institution, 
i, As such, it has no business per¬ 
mitting, much less sponsoring, any 
activity (whether class or extra¬ 
class, formal or informal) which 
is not educative in nature. 

3. If the activities permitted or spon¬ 


sored are educative in nature, no 
public school in a democracy has 
any business making the accident of 
birth in an economic sense deter¬ 
mine who shall and who shall not 
benefit from said educative activi¬ 
ties, To do otherwise—i.e., to con¬ 
tinue on as at present—is to make 
a mockery of the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity. 


The lone teacher, he who goes forth to his pupils, who enters into 
their sprit so that he conceives their difficulties and helps them from 
near by, is called upon for duties which to the inexperienced appear 
simple and easily performed, but are indeed of a perplexing and ex¬ 
hausting nature. All sympathetic action is taxing to the strength of men. 

When we go forth to another, making his life our own, we attain 
our end by ways of exceeding difficulty, by paths which are not beaten, 
which can be travelled only by patient ingenuity. The teacher must 
clearly understand the nature of his pupil. He attains his end, if he 
wins it at all, by vigilant and unceasing attention to every sign which 
may guide his endeavors. No guide who seeks to bring his charge up 
the most difficult mountain need be so watchful of his actions as the 
teacher. He gives away his life to perform his task if he be born to 
his calling,—The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, pp. 
3M5 
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Green Is Gone 

Martha Fusshippel 



The cottonwood no longer thanks the rain 

With gracious quivering foliage, 

Its skeleton is tall and still and stiff, 

And bends no more with winds, but breaks. 

“That tree,” the neighbors say, “is dead.” 

The cottonwood’s green life is past, 

It cracks and breaks and falls, 

The earth is where it drops. 

Her child’s ashes earth receives, 

Refines and shifts, in pity allows them rest, 

And then while humans mumble 

That death is here, the tree is gone, 

Her faith in the never ending enterprise returns, 

She folds them in, the precious ashes, 

Here ancl there, where universal life shall find them, 

Quite ready for further usefulness. 

1 
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Education for Intergroup Economic 
Understanding 

The Editor 


E ven a cursory perusal of history 
shows that the pathway of man¬ 
kind has been a thorny road, with much 
clashing of interests, many misunder¬ 
standings among nations, cultures and 
religions and open conflict. 

At least one result of universal edu¬ 
cation in the public school has been its 
contribution to unification of the com¬ 
munity and the national spirit. In it the 
children of many and diverse religious 
creeds, numerous national strains, and 
varying and often divergent cultures 
have found a common ground of mutual 
understanding. Despite differing abili¬ 
ties to support education, the school’s 
attempt to provide equal facilities for 
rich and poor, colored and white, east 
side and west side, has been, and is 
increasingly becoming, a major unifying 
factor in American life. 

The public school in America is a 
common school, essentially free to all, 
universal, and devoted to preparing 
American citizens for the American way 
of life. 

Without the walls of the school there 
have been increasingly violent clashes 
between religious groups—Catholic, Jew¬ 
ish, and Protestant—or internally within 
the groups themselves. Racial groups 
have clashed and do clash not only be¬ 
tween races such as black and white, but 
among groups within the same race. 
There have been tensions among ideol¬ 


ogies, traditions and customs of the 
many national groups, sometimes mild, 
sometimes violent. 

It is, of course, essential that there 
be a certain amount of clashing of opin¬ 
ion if there is to be progress, but it 
should be the clash of enlightened, not 
ignorant, differences. The various 
creeds, nations and cultures enrich our 
common life by their very diversities. 
But there are now renewed attempts to 
secure mutual understanding of the con¬ 
tributions made by the components in 
our civilization, not to uniformize and 
fuse them by a minimum leveling “melt¬ 
ing pot” of American life, nor even by 
the methods of the “pressure cooker.” 
And so we hear much of inter-religious 
groups, the “Conference of Christians 
and Jews,” The United Nations Or¬ 
ganization, Unesco, and other agencies 
of good will, co-operating rather than 
competing bodies. When one surveys the 
economic area, however, one still sees 
unabated active strife, perhaps in part 
because the economic is so important a 
factor in the individual’s day-by-day life. 
Much governmental energy is expended 
in seeking to adjust contending economic 
interests in the nation’s life. The press 
is full of news of strikes, price controls 
in the interest of one group or another, 
political parties vying with each other 
to win the favor of special economic 
groups, and attempts to sway elections in 
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the terms of special interests. Without 
doubt such discussions will continue, 
though their causes may be les¬ 
sened or removed. There is danger, 
however, that this fractionalized society 
may dissipate its energy in continual 
and ceaseless turmoil. 

We cannot agree with Karl Marx 
that “the history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles.” 
History also has much in it of co-opera¬ 
tion in many areas though many lose 
sight of this. Religious groups have 
always urged and, in the main, practiced 
co-operation. In Marx’s day, he wrote 
“society is splitting into two great classes 
directly facing each other.” When he 
asserted “the proletariats have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a 
world to gain. Working men of the 
world, unite!” he proclaimed his ad¬ 
vocacy of the forcible overthrow of exist¬ 
ing social conditions. He assumed too 
neatly that there are only two forces 
in the world—labor and industry. He 
did not foresee organized agriculture and 
organized professional groups. 

Labor itself, particularly labor in 
America, does not subscribe to the 
Marxian theory of struggle and brute 
force. Mark Starr, Educational Director 
of the International Garment Workers’ 
Union, states labor’s position as a co¬ 
operative one in The Educational 
Forum for March 1949 (page 292,): 

Labor is anxious and willing to improve 
its own organization and to improve the 
techniques of Labor-Management co-opera¬ 
tion. It is anxious to study the function of 
labor unions in industries and services owned 
or operated by public bodies. It is willing 
to replace the old-time psychology of con¬ 


flict with a new psychology of co-operation. 
It is prepared to exercise a constructive in¬ 
fluence in industry which intelligent man¬ 
agement will welcome. All these trends 
make workers’ education indispensable in 
building and defending real democracy. 

In America the ideal has been co¬ 
operation. The Constitution of our coun¬ 
try has stated as a primary purpose of 
the instrument the promotion of the 
general welfare, and a “more perfect 
union.” While it may sometimes fall 
short of perfect realization of its objec¬ 
tives, as all human institutions are prone 
to do, on the whole the American public 
school has devoted itself to “the general 
welfare” rather than to the interests of 
a single class. Almost everywhere mem¬ 
bers of boards of education are chosen 
by non-partisan ballot, independently of 
political party or special interests. To be 
sure, there have been suggestions from 
certain labor and business groups that 
they be represented on these boards as 
groups. It is generally felt, however, 
that the interests of the schools will be 
best served if its members are represen¬ 
tatives, not of special groups, but of the 
general public. 

On public questions there will always 
be, and it is desirable that there should 
be, differences of opinion. These have 
been held by teachers, as well as others, 
either because of conclusions which they 
have drawn from their study or of so¬ 
cially inherited prejudices. However, in 
the author’s opinion, the teacher should 
not become the special advocate of spe¬ 
cial groups in the classroom. His aim 
should be rather to creating understand¬ 
ing between groups. He should be adept 
at seeing conflicting points of view and 
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attempt to reconcile them and develop 
an appreciation of the contribution each 
group makes, or can make, to the im¬ 
provement of our common life. Differ¬ 
ences among teachers will still continue 
because of backgrounds, home environ¬ 
ment, specialized newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, and propaganda. Each person will, 
to some extent, look out for his own 
self-interest, as he has always done. But 
he may be induced to see the problems 
and contributions of other groups as well 
as his own and to take an inclusive view. 

In our industrial life we are grad¬ 
ually but surely shifting to methods of 
conciliation through fact-finding boards 
and through “sitting around the table” 
to reconcile differences. These tech¬ 
niques are helpful mainly in the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded in getting the other per¬ 
son’s or group’s point of view. John 
Dewey states well the underlying 
philosophy of the democratic position: 

I cannot but think that the acceptance of 
a social point of view rather than that of a 
single class has led these who have advo¬ 
cated the class concept to adopt the convic¬ 
tions they held about the place of education 
in social transformation. If this be so, it 
would seem as if this broader and more in¬ 
clusive point of view is the one from which 
they should carry on their educational work. 
The acceptance of this point of view does 
not mean that they should close their minds 
to the injustices and inequities of the present 
order, to their effects—impoverishment and 
insecurity—or to the disastrous effect of 
these tragic evils upon the culture of all 
groups in society. But certainly those who 
believe that education in the schools has 
some part to play in bringing about social 

1 John Dewey, “Class Struggle and the Demo¬ 
cratic Way,” The Social Frontier, Vol. 2, p, 
242, May 1936. 


transformation have a greater responsibility 
than any others to consider the means by 
which the transformation is to be brought 
about and the special place of educational 
means among the total means. Except as 
educators accept the current Marxian view 
of the means that are alone necessary, I can 
but conclude that my confusion in reading 
what has been said is a result of the confu¬ 
sion on the part of writers. They seem to 
convert a just plea that educators should be¬ 
come aware of the existence of social justice, 
oppression, and disorder into the idea that 
this recognition suffices of itself to deter¬ 
mine educational policies and methods. . . . 
The issue of whether educators shall stay 
out of the process of social transformation 
or participate in it is quite another question 
from that of whether their participation 
shall be controlled by the class concept. 1 

To discover the sentiments and 
opinions of national leaders in agricul¬ 
ture, labor and industry on the advis¬ 
ability of the schools undertaking a 
positive program to bring about common 
mutual appreciation of inter-economic 
groups, a letter was addressed by the 
author to several prominent leaders in 
the three fields. 

There are quoted below statements 
prepared specially for this article by 
leaders in agriculture: 

April 11, 1949 

Your idea of a series of articles on the 
general theme of “Education for Inter-Eco¬ 
nomic Group Understanding” is a good 
one. There is a great need for more under¬ 
standing of each other’s problems. We must 
learn that no major segment of our econo¬ 
my can profit at the expense of others. We 
are mutually interdependent. The under¬ 
standing of mutual problems through educa¬ 
tion can make as important contribution to 
the successful operation of our democracy. 

Wilfred Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer, 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
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April 27, 1949 

I am strongly in favor of people in agri¬ 
culture getting a better understanding of the 
problems of labor and industry. Likewise it 
is extremely important that people engaged 
in labor or industry understand the prob¬ 
lems of the farmer. The future economic 
welfare of our country depends to a great 
degree on co-operation between these im¬ 
portant groups. Considerable educational de¬ 
velopment is needed. Co-operative extension 
workers in the States and counties are 
thinking along these lines. Some interesting 
discussion programs have been developed 
and engaged in by rural groups. 

M. L. Wilson, 

Director of Extension Work. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

April 8, 1949 

The American economic system has giv¬ 
en us the highest standard of living in the 
world, We have had a system of incentives 
combined with opportunity and competition 
that has engendered the most rapid progress 
the world has ever seen. 

During the last depression the specter of 
secular stagnation hovered in the minds of 
many. Something was wrong with our eco¬ 
nomic system for the wheels of our great 
industries stood idle when hungry men with 
unlimited wants walked the streets. It 
seemed that the science of technology had 
outstripped the science of economics. 

The solution of our economic problems 
is probably the most vital problem which our 
nation faces today. Our standard of living, 
our world leadership, and even our form of 
government will depend to a considerable 
extent upon how well we succeed in main¬ 
taining full production, full employment 
and an expanding economy. The factors 
which make for an expanding economy are 
very sensitive and even fragile. 

In the last decade there has been a grow¬ 
ing tendency for labor, industry, and agri¬ 
culture to band together into powerful or¬ 
ganizations, As time goes on, more and 


more economic power will fall to these or¬ 
ganized groups. For this reason, it is ex¬ 
tremely important that the leadership and 
rank and file membership of these organiza¬ 
tions understand the full implications of 
their policies to the functioning of our total 
national economy. It is only with adequate 
understanding that we will avoid destruc¬ 
tion of the incentives vital to a prosperous 
economy and progress, and it is only with 
such understanding that each group will 
recognize that to promote the highest pos¬ 
sible standard of living for themselves and 
everyone, each group must follow policies 
consistent with the genera] welfare and 
must therefore subdue the selfish desires 
that may lead in the direction of restriction¬ 
ism and monopoly. 

Economics as taught in our schools and 
colleges can be given more substance by 
teaching the objectives and policies of the 
various economic groups. Such a combina¬ 
tion will give the student a vantage point in 
the evaluation of the policies of the organ¬ 
ized economic groups and an appreciation of 
the role that they can play to maintain a 
prosperous national economy, improve 
working conditions, and help maintain a 
fair distribution of the National income. 

For these reasons the National Grange 
believes great good could come from Inter- 
Economic Group Education. 

A. S. Goss, Master, 

The National Grange 

Similar letters were addressed to lead¬ 
ers of business and industry who replied 
to them as follows: 

April 13, 1949 

I feel honored that you should ask me 
for a word on the general theme of Edu¬ 
cation for Inter-Economic Group Under¬ 
standing. I am glad to comply with your 
request. 

Some years ago, a military expert argued 
that International Peace Conferences too 
often constitute a forum where differences 
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and separate interests were accentuated 
rather than harmonized. We all could 
name other inter-group meetings which 
have merely served to solidify the positions 
and prejudices. 

There is unquestionably widespread con¬ 
fusion and misunderstanding that runs in 
terms of “capital, labor, and agriculture” 
and their respective “special interests,” 

For some purposes of broad abstraction, 
“capital, labor, and agriculture” are useful 
classifications. For most actual problems 
of economic policy, however, these terms do 
not fit the realities as much as they obscure 
them. It is a rare case, if not an all but 
inconceivable one, in which a given policy’s 
advantages and disadvantages will actually 
fall in any pattern corresponding to the 
capitalist - labor - agriculture classifications. 
(For example, unemployment, building 
codes, national security.) 

One of the longest steps toward better 
economic understanding would be to recog¬ 
nize this: that there is more unrealism than 
realism in coming at the complexities of our 
economic problems as if the interests at stake 
were capitalist, labor, or farmer interests. 
The surest guide to Sound understanding is 
the touchstone of our one all-inclusive 
interest; the long-run consumer interest. It 
will be found that fallowing out this interest 
will necessitate cutting across the over- 
simple demarcations of capital, labor, and 
agriculture. 

Lest we accentuate group interests, it 
might be well always to remember that we 
may never know whether our son or grand¬ 
son will be a business executive, a worker, 
or a farmer. The fluidity and open road of 
American opportunity should at all times 
bar the hardening of any class rights. 
Ralph R. Bradford, 

Executive Vice President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 

April 15, 194.9 

I am heartily in accord with your idea of 
spotlighting -from an educational point of 


view the common interests and interde¬ 
pendence upon each other of capital, labor 
and agriculture in forthcoming articles in 
The Educational Forum. 

My personal contact with students in re¬ 
cent months on approximately thirty col¬ 
lege campuses from one end of the 
country to the other leads me to the in¬ 
escapable conclusion that all along the line 
in our educational process we have “missed 
the boat” in preparing students for life ad¬ 
justment. And the fault does not lie en¬ 
tirely with the educator. 

We, in business and industry, are par¬ 
tially to blame, at least, for not taking 
greater interest in schools and school prob¬ 
lems at both the national and the local 
level. We have been remiss in failing to 
encourage the introduction of more reality 
into the school curriculum and into teacher- 
student community relationships. We have 
failed in many instances to do our full share 
in providing schools with proper tools and 
facilities with which to do better work, and 
cooperating in the establishment of. a salary 
scale that will keep our present teachers 
contentedly on the job, and, at the same 
time, attract our best young men and wom¬ 
en to the teaching profession. 

Specifically, I would like to recommend: 
more top-flight businessmen serving on 
Boards of Education; active committees of 
community leaders from all walks of life 
functioning in every town and hamlet in 
the country conferring frequently with edu¬ 
cators about schools and school problems at 
the local level; less emphasis on book learn¬ 
ing and more attention to “laboratory ex¬ 
periences” in business and industry, agricul¬ 
ture, government, family relationships, and 
social responsibility. 

Through introducing more realism into 
our teaching methods, I feel confident that 
the faith of our young people in the Ameri¬ 
can way of life will be strengthened by 
early contact with, and participation in, 
the democratic processes that have made 
this country what it is today. The approach 
to this problem by laymen, as well as by 
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educators, should be a unified approach by 
all segments of our economy if we are to 
successfully withstand the current barrage 
of foreign ideologies. 

Earl Bunting, Managing Director, 

National Association of Manufacturers 

Labor has always had a firm hand and 
lasting belief in the public schools. Its 
leaders agree with those of agriculture, 
commerce and industry, that the common 
weal must be the school’s chief concern 
and that common interests must trans¬ 
cend those of a single class. They have al¬ 
ways vigorously supported the public 
school. Their replies follow: 

April 6, 1949 

In the light of die ever-growing com¬ 
plexity of our economic life, I believe there 
is an increasing need for broader under¬ 
standing of economic problems on the part 
of all groups of our population. Judging 
from past results, it would seem that too 
much of the education in the field of eco¬ 
nomics has been of a formal, over-special¬ 
ized character. We have tended to develop 
specialists rather than people whose under¬ 
standing of economic problems went be¬ 
yond narrow group concern or interest. 

I particularly hope that courses can be 
shaped in the future to reflect the growing 
field of welfare economics. The subject 
matter of this field has, of course, prime 
importance for all of the American people 
and transcends the interests of any single 
group or groups of the population. 

Philip Murray, President, 

Congress of Industrial Organization 

August 12, 1949 

Schools that deal with economics should 
present industry as a unified co-operative 
undertaking in which various groups per¬ 
form essential and complementary func¬ 
tions. The interests of these various groups 
need not be conflicting for they can he co¬ 
ordinated. 

After seeing the industry as a whole and 


appreciating the specialized contributions of 
those who provide capital, who provide 
plant and production facilities, buy produc¬ 
tion materials, hire the production staff, 
write production orders, and the part of 
Labor in carrying out work orders and co¬ 
operating with management in attaining 
production efficiency, and finally those who 
sell the finished products or services, one 
sees mutual as well as conflicting purposes. 
Greatest conflicts develop around distribu¬ 
tion of returns from sale of joint production 
which should be proportional to contribu¬ 
tions. 

So far as workers arc concerned deter¬ 
mination of their share is done by collective 
bargaining—that is, their representatives 
meet with representatives of management to 
determine their rates of compensation and 
other conditions of pay and work. 

It is important that Labor’s cause should 
be understood as a problem involved in 
production, and that workers’ organizations 
which take care of their economic inter¬ 
ests (unions) are a normal and necessary 
development with constructive as well as 
protective functions. Joint progress toward 
higher standards of living are important to 
co-operation in production. 

It is important to develop the principle 
that constructive progress results from joint 
consideration of facts and problems and 
joint determination of policies to further 
mutual progress. National progress relies 
upon proportional progress for all groups. 

Conflicts can he averted by agreement 
upon the rights and responsibilities of all 
functional groups and in establishing pro¬ 
cedure which provides for joint determina¬ 
tion of facts and their joint consideration, in 
order to develop policies based on the rights 
and responsibilities of all. This method of 
procedure is applicable to the unit, the in¬ 
dustry, the national economy and world 
markets. 

William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor 

It is altogether likely that these opin¬ 
ions from national leaders in our three 
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principal economic groups would have 
been accepted and affirmed by others in 
agriculture, industry and labor, had their 
points of view been obtained. The una¬ 
nimity of the replies indicates an interest 
in improved understanding, and the quo¬ 
tations from these leaders indicate that 
they hold a philosophy of co-operation. 

It is the challenge to teachers and 


the schools to use their influence to im¬ 
plement a program which will result in 
improved attitudes through clearer, 
more appreciative understandings. It is 
the hope of the editor that The Edu¬ 
cational Forum may publish a series 
of articles which will explore this mat¬ 
ter further and will give emphasis to 
its importance and timeliness. 


LANGUAGE IN THE CURRICULUM 

Many planners, or jugglers, of curricula, seem to forget that under¬ 
graduate college days are training for the maturing processes that are 
to come later. Otherwise they could not possibly be so militant about 
pushing out languages, history, mathematics, so that music and art “ap¬ 
preciation,” social sciences, and what not, may have most of the present 
room . Such “appreciation ” however salutary as an ultimate acquisition, 
gains little ground when treated as a mere incident in crowded college 
careers, and the social sciences can easily be pushed too far in the con¬ 
sumption of undergraduate-student time, and leave young people 
wrapped in inexperience, almost totally unaffected. 

The tragic thing is that when maturity, or even a semblance thereof, 
has finally arrived, the elemental tools have not been fashioned that 
would enable the post-college citizen to forge ahead in a truly educa¬ 
tional sense. 

Youth is a time for discipline, for the learning of a few fundamental 
things well, especially language, the vehicle of thought in all fields. 
It would be absurd to doubt the value of civics, homemaking, type¬ 
writing, and the rest, but it ought not to be difficult to see that with 
sensitivity to language, with which goes of necessity the habit of read¬ 
ing what is good, and intellectually, morally, and esthetically profitable, 
the essentials and the externals of a rounded education can be added 
unto one—but without that sensitivity, hardly .—A. M. Withers, 
Concord College 
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Secondary Education for All by 
H. C. Dent. Routiedge and Kegan Paul, 
Inc. London, England. 220 pp. 8 s. and 
6 d. (approximately $1.75). 

Educators in America who wish an un¬ 
derstanding of the schools of Great Britain 
are beginning to look more and more to 
Mr. Dent, editor-in-chief of The Edu¬ 
cational Supplement of The Times (Lon¬ 
don). Author of several other books which 
deal with the transition now occurring in 
English education, lie is a keen analyst and 
a constructive critic of educational move¬ 
ments and trends. 

The present volume is concerned with 
the origins of the secondary school and its 
development. From the early system of 
“payment by results” and “free places” he 
shows how there has been a steady and 
growing movement which has culminated in 
the Education Act of 1944, which made 
a period of secondary education compul¬ 
sory for every boy and girl in England and 
Wales. Similar recent acts have made simi¬ 
lar provisions in Scotland and Northern Ire¬ 
land, so that now provision of secondary 
education for all is made throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

In implementing such a program many 
problems have come to the fore. There is 
the question of the age of entry, eleven in 
Great Britain, twelve in the United States. 
The latter figure is favored by the author. 
A much-debated question is whether schools 
shall be multi-lateral (comprehensive) or 
specialized (technical, etc.). There is the 
problem, in the words of the Act of pro¬ 
viding secondary education “suitable to age, 


ability, and aptitude,” the “Three A’s" of 
modern British education. The size of the 
school is under intense debate, Present sec¬ 
ondary schools in England are small, as 
measured by American standards, and there 
is considerable sentiment far enlarging them 
and making them more inclusive. 

The question of boarding schools, at the 
zenith of which are the great Public Schools, 
is likewise coming in for debate. Further 
education (in County Colleges and other¬ 
wise) also comes in for debate. Many now 
believe that the further education should be 
provided in connection with the regular 
secondary school. Then there is the question 
of co-cducation on the secondary level. 
Again the religious question is active. Ex¬ 
aminations as a means of selection have 
their attackers and defenders. 

An interesting suggestion is one which 
suggests that there should be a “finding” pe¬ 
riod of two years between the elementary 
and high school so that the student may dis¬ 
cover the line which he should follow. 
After an historical account of the develop¬ 
ment of current practices, the author pauses 
for a diagnosis in which he expresses his own 
philosophy. This is done after a chapter is 
inserted which shows the importance of su¬ 
perior quality in the work of the primary 
school. 

This volume is a “must” for teachers of 
history of education and comparative edu¬ 
cation, and will, perhaps, be most useful to 
this group of readers. However, the re¬ 
viewer wants to recommend it to adminis¬ 
trators of schools in the United States. By 
the very contrast with the system in which 
he works the principal or superintendent 
will have new light shed on his own prob¬ 
lems. Here, in brief compass, he will find 
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a clear and thought-provoking discussion 
of fundamental problems common to all 
countries. 

w 

A Practical Handbook for School 

Counselors by Clifford E. Erickson. 

The Ronald Press Company. 224 pp. 

$3.00. 

This manual is a concisely written and 
logically organized statement of what the 
author believes to be the answers to what 
he considers the major problems in the 
areas of: 

1. The Role of Guidance Services 

2. Learning About Pupils 

3. Interviewing and Counseling 

4. Informational Services 

5. The Staff of the Guidance Program 

6. Organizing the Guidance Program 

Written in outline form, the main points 

are easy to grasp. Because of the form of 
organization, inter-relationships are easy to 
see. 

Typical of the treatments are the follow¬ 
ing excerpts: 

What are the major types of tests? 

1. School aptitude: to measure aptitude 
for school work. 

2. Social and personality: to measure 
a pupil’s relations to others, his feel¬ 
ings about himself, his personal char¬ 
acteristics, his problems and feelings 
of need. 

3. Achievement: to measure mastery of 
an area of information. 

4. Interests: to measure or inventory 
the kinds and the strengths of pupils’ 
interests. 

5. Special aptitude: to locate or to meas¬ 
ure specific aptitudes. These tests are 
often related to special educational 
or vocational potentialities. 

What in-service training activities can be 
used? 

T. Encourage the teacher to make a 
case study of one of his pupils. 

2. Encourage the teacher to write some 
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anecdotes. (See U elfing Teachers 
Understand Children, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
W45-) 

3. Encourage the teacher to read some 
of the newer materials on curricu¬ 
lum and guidance. 

4. Survey the pupils to locate their 
problems and feelings of need. 

5. Build a professional shelf of guid¬ 
ance materials. 

6. Encourage the organization of an 
extension course in guidance. 

7. Make a study of dropouts and fail¬ 
ures. 

8. Make a follow-up study. 

9. Make a survey of educational and 
occupational resources in the com¬ 
munity. 

10. Make a study of present school prac¬ 
tices in guidance. 

11. Sponsor staff meetings with em¬ 
ployers and others interested in 
youth. 

12. Visit other schools having good guid¬ 
ance programs. 

13. Encourage teachers to attend guid¬ 
ance institutes and conferences. 

14. Encourage teachers and counselors 
to work together on some cases. 

15. Use the case conference technique. 

16. Encourage teachers to secure some 
nonteaching work experience during 
the summer. 

17. Use guidance consultants to work 
with the staff. 

Typical of the breakdown of each of the 
major sections into major problems is that 
of Section 3, Interviewing and Counseling. 

r. What is interviewing? 

2. What is counseling? 

3. How important is counseling? 

4. What precedes counseling? 

5. What are the purposes of the inter¬ 
view? 

6. Are there different kinds of inter¬ 
views? 

7. Are there different methods to be 
used in interviewing? 
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8 . What is the directive (counselor re¬ 
sponsible) approach? 

9. What is the nondirective (counselee 
responsible) approach? 

10, What is the “setting” for the inter¬ 
view? 

IX. How do you get started? 

I a. How do you keep the interview go¬ 
ing? 

13. How do you close the interview? 

14. What follows the interview? 

15. What are the qualities of a good 
interviewer? 

16. How much time is needed for inter¬ 
viewing? 

17. How can I evaluate my effectiveness 
as an interviewer? 

18. What are some of the better refer¬ 
ences dealing with interviewing? 

ig, What premises are basic to counsel- 
ing? 

20. How do problems originate? 

21. What are problems (conflicts, frus¬ 
trations) ? 

22. How do we determine the impor¬ 
tance of a problem ? 

23. When do we do our best counsel¬ 
ing? 

24. How do we organize our data for 
counseling? 

25. What steps should a pupil follow 
in making his vocational plans? 

26. How can we interpret data to coun¬ 
selee? 

27. How can we help a pupil analyze 
his responsibility for success in school 
work? 

28. Should counselors meet with par¬ 
ents? 

29. How can parents be contacted 
through group meetings in homes? 

30. How should the counselor present 
test data to parents? 

31. What interviewing techniques can 
be used with parents? 

32. What problems are usually discussed 
with parents? 

33. What materials will be helpful in 
working with parents? 


34. How should the counseling program 
be organized? 

35. What arc some of the common 
counseling problems? 

36. W r hat are some of the better refer¬ 
ences dealing with counseling? 

37. Questions for study and discussion, 
The author, Director, Institute of Coun¬ 
seling, Testing, and Guidance, and Profes¬ 
sor of Education, Michigan State College, 
has in recent years been growing rap¬ 
idly into a position of national leadership, 
especially in the area of counseling in in¬ 
dustry and with respect to vocational prob¬ 
lems. He has several other successful books 
in the field of guidance and is much in de¬ 
mand as a speaker on topics in his field of 
special interest. He is one of several people 
of distinction in the field of guidance, 
trained at Northwestern University under 
the direction of Professor Shirley A. Ham- 
rin. 

Hard R. Douoi-ass 
University of Colorado 

f 

Education in the Kindergarten, 
(Second Edition), by Josephine C. Fos¬ 
ter and Neith E, Headley, American 
Book Company, 449 pp. $4.25, 

This is a revision of an earlier book by 
the authors published in 1936. The original 
text has been “taken apart almost sentence 
by sentence,” three new features added and 
one chapter has been dropped entirely. The 
authors state that they have not “presumed 
to set any specific pattern of education for 
five year olds, but have presented, in one 
way or another, many factors which may 
well contribute to the wholesome develop¬ 
ment of five-year-olds.” 

The three new features arc a chapter 
on “Social Climate in the Kindergarten,” 
and one on “Audio-Visual Experiences in 
the Kindergarten,” and an appendix which 
contains lists of tests, periodicals and read¬ 
ings. The one chapter that has been 
dropped in this new edition is “Schools for 
Five Year Olds in Different Lands.” 
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The book presents a rather time honored 
program for education in the Kindergarten. 
It apparently is designed for students pre¬ 
paring to teach kindergarten since each 
chapter closes with questions and problems 
and some selected references. There are 
many helpful suggestions concerning the 
various periods of the day such as the work 
period, the library and story time, the free 
play period and others, and for the novice 
teacher they would be stimulating. 

One factor in the program as outlined by 
the authors seems to be missing, and that 
is parent cooperation and parent education. 
The book makes some references to the 
parent in various places, but it would seem 
that the family and the school must supple¬ 
ment one another, each giving and receiving 
the aid necessary to provide the back¬ 
ground for wholesome child growth, par¬ 
ticularly on the preschool level. 

But the whole program suggests the 
need for research at this level. In recent 
years the kindergarten has become static 
and has not shown the dynamic qualities 
which it had at its inception. In some areas 
it shows the influence of the newer knowl¬ 
edge of child development, but it also shows 
conformity to public school organization 
and an uncriticized acceptance of practices 
which have been inherited from the pri¬ 
mary grades. An experimental approach 
to the problem of the reorganization of 
preschool education is needed. 

Marie Quick 

Ohio University 

tear 

W 

Education for What Is Real by Earl 

C. Kelley, New York: Harper & Bros. 

112 pp. $2.00, 

During the past two decades teachers 
in the United States have made considerable 
progress in making experience the basis of 
much school learning, as it is almost wholly 
so in the world outside the class-room. How¬ 
ever, most teachers have proceeded in this 
program on what they believed about learn¬ 


ing and not what they knew about it. 
Teachers, for the most part, introduced di¬ 
rect experiences into the curriculum be¬ 
cause they believed that real learning takes 
place only when the learner participates per¬ 
sonally and directly in the process. Teachers 
thus proceeded on faith because the truth 
of the matter is that nobody knows with 
certainty how learning takes place. We still 
must speak of the “theories of learning” in 
spite of years of study and experimentation 
in this important area of human growth and 
development. 

There is an Institute at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, however, now engaged in a 
study of the nature of visual perception 
which may give proof to some of the things 
which man has long believed about learn¬ 
ing. Professor Earl C. Kelley of Wayne 
University reports on this experimentation 
in his little book, Education for What Is 
Real. While the Hanover laboratories are 
concerned with the physical and factual as¬ 
pects of perception, according to Professor 
Kelley “they furnish laboratory proofs of a 
number of visual facts which some of us 
have felt were true, but which we held only 
as opinions. They demonstrate what for 
long has been in the realm of conjecture 
and speculation.” If these conclusions of 
Professor Kelley are true, then we may 
indeed have some scientific basis for beliefs 
held about the nature of perception, its re¬ 
lationship to learning, and the principles 
which govern its development. “These 
principles,” according to Professor John 
Dewey, who writes the foreword to the 
book, “are found to operate more deeply 
in the basic growth of human beings in 
their distinctively human capacity than any 
which have been previously laid bare.” 

To understand the relationship of the 
human organism to his environment is in 
a very real sense to understand learning and 
growth, and any experience which sheds 
light upon this dim area deserves the warm¬ 
est sort of welcome. Education for What Is 
Real then, should be doubly welcomed. It 
not only reports upon an experiment, as 
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stated in previous paragraphs, but it gives 
also implications for educational change 
once the results are accepted generally and 
acted upon. Professor Kelley may be pre¬ 
mature in his conclusions drawn from the 
experimentation, but if they are valid they 
have great significance for education, For 
example, the generalization made from the 
experiment by Professor Kelley that we do 
not get our perceptions from the things 
around us, but that perceptions come from 
within us has wide implications for educa¬ 
tion. “Since” as Professor Kelley says, “they 
(perceptions) do not come from the im¬ 
mediate environment (the present), and 
'obviously cannot come from the future, 
they must come from the past. If they come 
from the past, they must be based on ex¬ 
perienced 

If this be true, then there is no common 
world for any of us, but only the one exists 
which each of us creates for himself in his 
own way. 

There are only eight chapters in the 
book. In the first one the author takes a 
look at the world in the present, and he is 
not the least bit cheerful at what he sees. 
One wonders why die chapter was included 
for it is not germane certainly to the book. 
However, the author answers this question 
himself in his preface when he states his 
feeling of necessity to establish the fact that 
all is not well with the world in order to 
justify an attempt to a new approach to the 
problems of men. 

The second chapter gives some of the 
common assumptions in education upon 
which many teachers act. All of these are 
wrong, according to the author, and many 
of his readers will agree with him. They 
will applaud, also, his vigorous attacks on 
many current school practices which not 
only appear to deter learning but also seem 
to make “fearful prejudiced people.” These 
are strong words, but the author takes his 
stand on them and there holds his ground. 

Chapters three and four discuss the Han¬ 
over experiments and chapters five, six, 
and seven give their implications for edu¬ 


cation. These chapters are the heart of the 
book and deserve careful reading. Many 
readers will feel that the author is over- 
enthusiastic about what he sees in the ex¬ 
periments, but they will share also his hope, 
which “springs eternal,” that a scientific 
basis may be found for what so many people 
dearly hold about the learning process. 

Chapter eight is closely allied to chap¬ 
ter two. Entitled “How shall we live to¬ 
gether?” it is a fitting chapter to close the 
book. There are questions here raised which 
trouble us all in a troubled world. Says the 
author in his opening paragraph, 

As each of us is unique, both in purpose and in 
experiential background, and as we really ean 
have no precisely common world with any of 
our fellows, what kind of life can we lead that 
will be tenable? What shall our relationship to 
our fellows be? What arrangement of society will 
best enable each to be unique, as he must Ik, and 
yet enter in to a workable relationship with 
others? What does our modern knowledge of per¬ 
ception and knowing demand of us? 

The book is small—there are only one 
hundred and twelve pages—but it is large 
when measured by its possible contribution 
to the literature of professional education. 
It cannot be read at one sitting and then 
put lightly aside. The book deserves care¬ 
ful chewing and digesting and, like most 
good food, in its own time and season will 
bring both delight and satisfaction to the 
inner man. 

Kate V. Wofford 
University of Florida 

1 

A Documentary History of Educa¬ 
tion in the South Before i860 by 
Edgar W. Knight, Editor. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. Volume I, Pp. ix-j~ 744. 

The history of education in the South 
before i860 has been especially difficult to 
write because of the great diversity and in¬ 
accessibility of the primary sources required, 
For those parts of the country where edu¬ 
cation was carried on very largely through 
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public agencies, the documentary record 
has been more adequate, better preserved, 
and more readily accessible. In the South, 
where educational activities were in so large 
a measure non-governmental in support 
and control, records were often inadequate, 
frequently lost, and at best of the most di¬ 
verse kinds and widely scattered. The his¬ 
torian who tried to piece together the source 
materials required to get anything like an 
adequate picture of educational effort and 
attainment lias had to rely upon legal rec¬ 
ords but also upon a great variety of sources 
such as diaries, private correspondence, wills, 
jury records, newspaper advertisements, and 
the official documents of philanthropic and 
religious organizations. The net result is 
that the history of education in the South 
before i860 has never been adequately pre¬ 
sented and not infrequently wrongly pre¬ 
sented, It is for these reasons, in part, that 
Professor Knight’s Documentary History 
of Education in the South Before i860 is 
of such great importance. 

This monumental work will appear in 
five large volumes. The first deals with 
European inheritances and covers the period 
down to the American Revolution. As the 
preface to the first volume announces: “The 
second volume deals with efforts to gain 
educational and cultural independence; the 
third volume is devoted primarily to higher 
education, the rise of state universities and 
of denominational colleges, especially after 
the Dartmouth College Decision; the 
fourth with the rise and growth of acade¬ 
mies including those of the manual labor 
type and military type; and the fifth and 
concluding volume will contain documents 
and arguments and proposals for legisla¬ 
tion on state school systems, support and 
supervision, the education of teachers, ma¬ 
terials and methods of teaching, textbooks, 
and closely related subjects,” (P, vi.) 

The great variety of documentary evi¬ 
dence presented in the first volume gives 
the reader a clear picture of the many and 
varied forms of educational activity carried 
on in the Southern Colonies and illustrates 
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how these activities were related to inherited 
European ideas and institutions. Carefully 
selected documents illustrate: the earnest 
but abortive attempt to establish a school 
and college in early Virginia; the provisions 
made through apprenticeship for the educa¬ 
tion of poor, orphan, and illegitimate chil¬ 
dren. ; the educational activities of the So¬ 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; efforts to promote the edu¬ 
cation of Negro children; the varied edu¬ 
cational activities promoted and carried 
forward by philanthropic individuals and 
societies; the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of William and Mary College; the 
education of Southerners abroad; the em¬ 
ployment of tutors; and the maintenance 
of “old field” and community schools. 

All who are interested in Southern social 
history are deeply indebted to Professor 
Knight for making readily available tin’s 
monumental collection of source materials. 
The documents have been wisely selected 
and carefully edited. Here is an important 
work, one that is indispensable to anyone 
who wants to understand life in the South 
before i860. 

Newton Edwards 
University of Chicago and 
University of Texas 

1 

Inside the Campus by Charles E, Mc¬ 
Allister. Fleming H. Revell Co., 247 pp. 

$5.00. 

This book, as may be inferred from the 
title, is the report of a tour to the campuses 
of selected American colleges. The analogy 
between Inside the Cmnfus and Gunther’s 
Ins'tde the United States , goes further than 
the title. Clearly, the presentation is 
modeled after Gunther’s now more or less 
standard approach. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the analogy ends with form. The re¬ 
port reflects no such brilliant style of writ¬ 
ing or keen insight into the problems of 
American education as Gunther evidences 
in his analysis of our American states. 
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Dr. Gunther is Dean of an Episcopal 
Cathedral in Spokane. He is also a Regent 
at the University of Washington and Presi¬ 
dent of the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Institutions. 
This report of his visits to the campuses of 
eighty-nine universities and colleges, was 
an effort to develop some over-all impres¬ 
sions and generalizations with respect to 
American higher education. The trip, Mc¬ 
Allister says, was financed by friends in 
Spokane. It was conducted during the 
school year 1946-47 and all the institutions 
were visited during the school year, Al¬ 
though McAllister says that the book 
evolved from his tour, it is quite evident 
that whereas some impressions and opinions 
may have resulted from the trip, the greater 
portion of the report is basically the pres¬ 
entation and analysis of a rather lengthy 
questionnaire which had been distributed to 
the institutions in advance of the visit. He 
picked up and completed the form while he 
was on the campus, As a matter of fact, 
most of Parts II and III arc based quite 
directly on the questionnaire. 

Part I of the book is very much the best 
part. In it the author does set forth some 
of his impressions of American higher edu¬ 
cation, Many of them are quite interesting; 
some of them are unique, The greater part 
of this material, however, will be of little 
interest to professional college administra¬ 
tors. Most of it is common knowledge to 
them. Laymen who read this book will find 
the contents new and interesting. Dr. Mc¬ 
Allister is a layman and his writing reflects 
that fact, 

McAllister’s procedure, he explains, was 
to spend about two days on each selected 
campus; to meet and talk with the Presi¬ 
dent, the Deans, and, where possible, 
faculty members. In each case he went over 
his questionnaire with the person who had 
presumably completed it before his arrival. 
Incidentally, I recall his visit to the institu¬ 
tion in which I was then employed. I sat 
with the committee of deans during the 
period when he talked with us. I listened 


to his comments and may say that I got the 
impression that he had come to tell us 
something rather than to find out something 
about us. Perhaps this is one reason why I 
felt as I read his book that the institutions 
described were judged more by what they 
said about themselves on the questionnaire 
than by the information which the author 
received from presidents and deans. 

Some interesting facts and findings may 
be noted. The author is complimentary to 
college presidents. He indicates that, by 
and large, they are doing a good job under 
difficult conditions. He is critical of the gov¬ 
erning Boards and considerably disturbed 
by the variety of organizational character¬ 
istics inherent in these Boards. However, he 
does not conclude just what should be done 
to correct the situation. He berates the at¬ 
tempts of politicians to influence universities. 
He discusses at some length the issue of 
academic freedom, particularly with respect 
to a few instances where this freedom has 
allegedly been violated. 

Several topics have been singled out for 
particular study. Among them are “com¬ 
munism,” “religion and morality,” “work¬ 
ers’ education,” and “entrance require¬ 
ments.” These arc but four of several. He 
dismisses communism rather lightly and 
says: "It is quite safe to state that if one 
looks for the breeding place of communism 
in the United States he will find that the 
campuses of our American colleges and uni¬ 
versities do not furnish a very fertile field 
for it.” He blames most of the trouble about 
communism on the “sensational press.” 
With respect to religion and morality he 
says: “That the moral breakdown culmi¬ 
nating in cheating, lying, and stealing is 
greater than would be expected, whereas the 
excessive use of alcohol and sex offenses are 
less.” He says that there is a noticeable in¬ 
crease in intellectual curiosity among stu¬ 
dents concerning religion which is directed 
to the basic concepts of religion rather than 
to conventional forms and practices. He 
comes up with definite conclusions also with 
respect to workers’ education, in general, 
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favoring it, but not favoring, however, the 
idea that Labor should determine the con¬ 
tent of the courses or name the instructors. 
Entrance requirements, he thinks, are, gen¬ 
erally speaking, too low. He is quite critical 
of institutions which place great emphasis on 
numbers of students, as such. 

In his chapter entitled “Contribution to 
National Welfare,” in many ways the best 
chapter in the book, the author points to 
numerous outstanding examples of the 
leadership which many of the institutions 
are taking in special fields of study or new 
fields of activity. This is the chapter which 
will be of interest to college administra¬ 
tors. It reviews briefly some outstanding 
developments in universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 

In general, one may conclude that the 
book is a readable, popular account of what 
must have been a veiy interesting trip. It 
is not and it docs not pretend to be a schol¬ 
arly treatise on higher education. It pre¬ 
sents some interesting observations and 
justifiable, though not new or surprising, 
conclusions. It is well worth reading. But 
the student of higher education or the re¬ 
searcher in the field of college administra¬ 
tion should not expect to find in it very 
much that is new and different. 

A. E. Joyal 

Fresno State College 

w 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics: Our Great Heritage. 
Essays on the Nature and Cultural Sig¬ 
nificance of Mathematics, selected and 
edited by William L. Schaaf. Harper and 
Brothers, 288 pp. $3,50, 

What is Mathematics? How did it de¬ 
velop? Of what use is it? What motivates 
its practitioners in their activities? Why has 
it been held in high esteem throughout the 
ages? This collection of seventeen essays 
gives the answer to these and similar ques¬ 
tions. The editor has chosen wisely from 
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the works of some of the foremost writers 
on mathematical topics in order to bring to 
the general reader a better understanding of 
the nature of mathematics and a greater 
appreciation of its beauty and its power. 

The essays have been arranged in five 
groups, each dealing primarily with a dif¬ 
ferent aspect of mathematics. The first 
group deals with the role of mathematics 
as a creative art and includes selections from 
J. W. N. Sullivan, G. H. Hardy, and J. B. 
Shaw on the aesthetic character of mathe¬ 
matics. The second group, on the origins 
and the development of mathematics, con¬ 
sists of selections from E. T. Bell, G. Sar- 
ton, and D. J. Struik on the history of 
mathematics and the manner in which 
mathematical ideas develop. The third 
group discusses the intrinsic nature and the 
internal structure of mathematics and quotes 
from C. V. Newsom, C. G. Hempel, and 
T. Dantzig. The fourth group, on the role 
of mathematics as the handmaiden, consists 
of selections from T. Fort, J. W. Lasley, 
R. B. Lindsay, and T. C. Fry on the ap¬ 
plications of mathematics to the sciences. 
The last group, quoting from A. Hender¬ 
son, A. Dresden, R. D. Carmichael, and 
the report of the Progressive Education As¬ 
sociation, deals with the humanistic bearings 
of mathematics. 

The selections should whet the appetite 
for more of the same and should send the 
reader to the sources from which they were 
taken in order to get a fuller expression 
from the same writers. For each of the es¬ 
says the editor has written an introduction 
in which he adds some penetrating com¬ 
ments on the various phases of his assign¬ 
ment. 

No technical knowledge is required to 
understand this book but the non-specialist 
in mathematics will probably find some of 
these essays rather heavy reading although 
the book is directed to him. 

Paul A. Knedler 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa, 

w 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Human Knowledge: Its Scope and 

Limits by Bertrand Russell, Simon and 

Schuster, 524 pp. $5.00, 

The typewriter of the stormy petrel of 
British and world philosopher has been very 
busy again, Beginning with his first treatise, 
“Principles of Mathematics” in 1903—on 
through a great variety of works—in poli¬ 
tics, morals, logic, religion, history of phi¬ 
losophy, and so forth—here is possibly 
Russell’s greatest work. A sort of successor 
to Kant’s Critique but much less abstruse 
and much less abstract. 

Human Knowledge is quite encyclopedic 
in its range. Beginning with a brief analysis 
of major issues in the sciences, both physical 
and psychic, it ranges through the major 
problems of language (Part II), science 
and perception (Part III), scientific con¬ 
cepts (Part IV), probability (Part V), and 
postulates of scientific inference (Part VI). 
Such a brief review as this can only be 
expected to interest the prospective reader 
in the variety of problems noted above. 
This is a many-sided book, full of themes 
and texts for other books, and it is much 
to be hoped that Lord Russell will have the 
opportunity and time to carry on. 

Suppose we take a sample out of the 
middle of the book—his chapter discussing 
“fact, belief, truth, and knowledge.” In 
sixteen pages there are literally scores of 
illustrations in this case, all of simple, every¬ 
day, matters, not of symbolic logic, which 
so often creeps in. Fact is defined as “some¬ 
thing which is there.” Beliefs, hard to 
separate out, are of many kinds: inferences 
from sensation, memories, testimony, truths 
resulting from testimony without reflection, 
and those resulting from conscious inference. 
A static belief consists of “an idea of image 
combined with a yes-feeling.” Truth is that 
property of belief in which a certain relation 
to other beliefs exists; it is found when be¬ 
liefs are analyzable into elements that ex¬ 
perience has already made intelligible. Now 
comes the crux of the matter: knowledge, 


yes, that, too, is rather hazy like belief and 
truth. Every case of knowledge is a case of 
true belief, but not vice-versa. Then in the 
next to the last sentence in the book the 
author says all “human knowledge is un¬ 
certain, inexact, and partial.” 

No student of philosophy of logic, of 
semantics, of science, or of psychology, can 
overlook this storehouse of stimulating dis¬ 
cussion punctuated by many hundreds of 
unique illustrations. Whether one agrees 
or not with the author’s conclusions, the 
reader will go back again and again to the 
thought-provoking pages of Human Knowl¬ 
edge. 

W, J. Gifford 

Madison College 

W 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Theories of Learning by Ernest R. 

Hilgard. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

409 pp. $3.75. 

The topic of learning has been a central 
one in American psychology of the present 
century, both in the field of investigation 
and in the field of theory. As experimental 
studies have accumulated literally by the 
thousands, psychologists have sought for a 
general framework of concepts and prin¬ 
ciples, through which to bring organization 
and structure into the host of specific studies. 
It is these organizing formulations which 
Hilgard has sought to describe and appraise 
in Theories of Learning. Recognizing two 
main groupings of theories, association the¬ 
ories and field theories, he has presented 
five or six variations of each main theme. 

In presenting each theoretical position, 
usually formulated in terms of the writ¬ 
ings of a particular psychologist who has 
been its chief proponent, Hilgard gives first 
a concise statement of the main points of 
the theory as he sees it. This is not purely 
a descriptive statement, but includes some 
interpretive and critical comment by the 
author. This is followed in each case by a 
section describing recent experiments on 
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some problem of learning which bears a 
critical relation to the theory. The research 
studies which are reported serve both to 
focus attention on issues which are critical 
to the theory and to illustrate the type of 
research which the theory has stimulated. 
Each chapter ends with a brief appraisal 
by the author of the position described in 
the chapter. 

In addition to the chapters appraising 
specific theories, there are an introductory 
and concluding chapter. The introductory 
chapter sets the stage, indicating the reasons 
for interest in learning theory, the main 
questions with which any theory must deal, 
and the major points of divergence between 
association and field theories. The summary 
chapter is the author’s attempt to synthesize 
the picture of learning theory today, to sug¬ 
gest a sound approach for the person who 
would try to systematize our existing re¬ 
search on learning, and to propose fruitful 
directions for further research inquiry. 

As is perhaps implied in the preceding 
paragraphs, this is a book about psychologi¬ 
cal experiment and theory, It is not a book 
about educational theory or practice. The 
research to which reference is made is lab¬ 
oratory research, much of it animal re¬ 
search, and the implications of psychological 
theory for educational practice are made 
sparingly, if at all. The educator who reads 
this book must be prepared to take his psy¬ 
chology straight, and to think through his 
own implications and applications. For the 
reader who has the background and in¬ 
terest to do this, the book provides a re¬ 
freshing and stimulating treatment of 
learning problems. A surprising amount 
both of theory and of research have been 
packed between the covers of this little book. 
To the reviewer, one of the most stimulat¬ 
ing features is the presentation of current 
research on a number of current problems. 
The appraisals of theories are generally 
sound and penetrating, though the critical 
reader will probably find points with which 
he wishes to take issue. The writing is 
clear and the book reads as easily as any 


book dealing with problems of basic theory 
could be expected to. All in all, Hilgard’s 
book will be very valuable in providing a 
concise, clear, and yet scholarly introduction 
to current psychological thinking in both 
learning theory and learning research. 

Robert L. Thorndike 
T eachers College, Columbia University 

1 

The Psychology of Abnormal People 
by John J. B. Morgan and George D. 
Lovell. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 673 pp. $4.50. 

Professor Lovell is to be commended for 
the skill with which he has completed the 
revision of this popular textbook in abnormal 
psychology. Professor Morgan had prepared 
the outline of the revision and completed 
most of the revision of the first three chap¬ 
ters prior to his death. From that point for¬ 
ward, the revisions are the work of Profes¬ 
sor Lovell. 

The general point of view which charac¬ 
terized the first and second editions of this 
book remains basically unchanged. A new 
chapter, “The Processes of Adjustment” 
(written by Professor Morgan) has been 
added, and the new organization of the 
materials dealing with the psychoneuroses 
and the psychoses represent a definite im¬ 
provement over the older editions. Chapter 
bibliographies are complete and have been 
brought up-to-date. The inclusion of a glos¬ 
sary of terms constitutes an added con¬ 
venience for students who are unfamiliar 
with the technical meaning of many of tire 
terms used in abnormal psychology. 

On the negative side of the ledger, it 
must be reported that the new edition repre¬ 
sents no improvements over the previous 
editions in the number and selection of illus¬ 
trations used. The present reviewer has felt 
that both of the earlier editions could have 
improved by the use of additional well- 
selected graphic illustrations. In this third 
edition, however, the number of such illus- 
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trations has been reduced from thirty to 
twenty. 

The overall impression produced by this 
revision is favorable despite the dearth of 
illustrative material, and the college instruc¬ 
tor of undergraduate classes in abnormal 
psychology will find the materials contained 
therein well-adapted to the needs and in¬ 
terests of his students. 

Wendell W, Cruze 
Wilson Teachers College 

fgt 

w 

SCIENCE 

The Universe and Dr. Einstein by 
Lincoln Barnett, with a foreword by Al¬ 
bert Einstein. William Sloane Associates. 
127 pp. $2.50. 

In this year of Albert Einstein’s seven¬ 
tieth birthday with its celebrations and praise 
for the world’s most famous living scientist 
anything on the subject of the man and his 
work must attract attention. It is now forty- 
four years since Einstein’s first theory of 
relativity was published. Since that time the 
theory has become responsible for a great 
and indispensable portion of the scientific 
picture of the world as we know it. Lincoln 
Barnett’s little book was not written for this 
occasion but is the book edition of articles 
published earlier in Harfur’s Magazine. It 
might be only one more in the long and 
in part distinguished list of those who have 
tried to explain relativity to the world at 
large, except for the appropriate time of its 
appearance, the fact that it was not writ¬ 
ten by a scientist but by a journalist, and 
the further fact that too few such books 
have recently appeared. The author, who 
spent some time seeking advice of the au¬ 
thorities in the field, has turned out a book 
which is brief, concise, readable, essentially 
correct in statement and brings the view¬ 
point up to the present. 

This is a book distinctly for the non¬ 
scientist or for the person working in other 
fields. Einstein himself says in a brief fore¬ 
word that the book “represents a valuable 


contribution to popular scientific writing.” 
It is scarcely as the publisher advises “the 
most brilliant (such attempt) in our time” 
but it is just about as satisfactory in general 
as such a statement could be in such a brief 
space. In some particulars objection could 
be raised as for instance when the author 
says that “This fundamental question—is 
light waves or is it particles-—has never 
been answered,” True it has not been an¬ 
swered by a simple yes or no, but the author 
forgets that Bohr’s principle of comple¬ 
mentarity disposes of the dilemma by deny¬ 
ing the contradiction and asserting that each 
description is correct under its own given 
conditions. Neither can the present reviewer 
agree that “Television anti other applica¬ 
tions of the photoelectric cell owe their 
existence to Einstein’s Photoelectric Law.” 
True, the law was one of the first great 
forward steps in the development of the 
modern quantum theory so intimately re¬ 
lated to relativity, but the practical applica¬ 
tions of the photoelectric effect could have 
come regardless of the law. 

Perhaps one should wonder that there 
are so few slips in a volume in which the 
reader is taken pleasantly over so wide a 
range of science from waves and particles 
all the way to the expanding universe. Even 
though wc are now forty-four years past 
the beginning of the age of relativity, most 
of us scarcely realize it and the great 
majority of the reading public would profit 
by reading such a book. 

Rogers D. Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 

f 

RELIGION 

Religion and Education Under the 
Constitution by J. M. O’Neill, Har¬ 
per & Brothers. 338 pp. $4.00. 

“Unless the American people stop the 
current trend, exemplified in the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case, and 
force a return to the doctrines of demo¬ 
cratic decision and of the Constitution as 
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written and ratified by the American peo¬ 
ple, we shall drift inevitably into a regi¬ 
mented society under the unrestrained 
dictatorship of the men on the Supreme 
bench.” Professor O’Neill believes this with 
all the vigor of his soul and has written a 
fighting book as his part in the effort to 
stop this trend. He is convinced beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Justice Rut¬ 
ledge’s minority opinion in the Everson case 
and the Supreme Court decision in the 
McCollum case are “the greatest threat to 
our civil liberties in recent times.” 

The book is a masterful challenge to the 
position held by many liberals that the 
Supreme Court, by interpreting the Con¬ 
stitution, determines the law. It rests on the 
thesis that the Supreme Court must “pass 
on constitutional questions in the light of 
the language and meaning of the Constitu¬ 
tion” and not "in the light of their private 
philosophies of religion and education.” 
Professor O’Neill traces the history of the 
First Amendment and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution carefully 
and minutely, attempting to show what 
each meant to those men who wrote them 
and put them into the Constitution, what the 
courts have said, in their decisions, that 
they meant, and how, he believes, these 
more recent pronouncements and decisions 
are unsound historically, logically, and from 
the science of semantics. 

The First Amendment states: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish¬ 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment states: “No state shall make or en¬ 
force any law which shall abridge the priv¬ 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” What do these two 
statements mean? Professor O’Neill’s book 
is his answer to this question, and he is 
certain that they do not mean “separation 
of church and state.” When, as he main¬ 


tains, the Supreme Court, in the McCollum 
case, held that “the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment channeled the doctrine of complete 
separation of church and state from the 
First Amendment to the Constitution and 
laws of the several states” it “reversed the 
total relevant record of the Court up to 
date.” 

This is a most important question. Is the 
doctrine of separation of church and state 
guaranteed by the Constitution? Are the 
educational implications of this position to 
be found in the Constitution? Professor 
O’Neill answers with an emphatic, “No!” 
There are many who would answer with 
an equally emphatic, “Yes!” Among the 
latter are members of a new organization, 
“Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State,” 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Method¬ 
ist Church, Justice Rutledge, Max Ler- 
ner, and a host of others. The issue is alive 
and this book gives the student of the subject 
and the layman, as well, who must make up 
his mind and vote, the data on one side. 

Whether one agree or disagree with the 
position taken by Professor O’Neill, he must 
recognize that this book is the work of a 
careful scholar who has studied a vast 
amount of source material including books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, Supreme Court de¬ 
cisions, and court cases. His is a conviction 
based on the facts as he sees them. His is, 
also, a conviction based on a philosophy of 
the Constitution. Many will disagree, but 
no one can question the scholarship and 
careful research of the author, nor his 
earnest endeavor to protect our civil liberties. 
The book is a major contribution to dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of the relationship 
between church and state and the educa¬ 
tional implications of the issue. 

The book is of particular importance 
to students of the history of education. 
Here is considerable data never before 
assembled dealing with the place of educa¬ 
tion in American society. Nor is the ap¬ 
pendix of less importance to such students. 
Here the author has assembled the “Bill 
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of Rights,” writings by Jefferson and Mad¬ 
ison dealing with the issues involved, ex¬ 
cerpts from the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Everson and the McCollum cases, 
excerpts from the court’s decision in the 
case of Adamson vs. California, and James 
Vaughn’s “On Modern Intolerance.” 

No one who aspires to be intelligently 
informed regarding the issues involved in 
this whole question can afford to he un¬ 
acquainted with this book. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Brooklyn College 

w 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Happy Home: A Guide to Family 
Living by Agnes E. Benedict and Adele 
Franklin. Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc. 
292 pp. $2.75. 

Perhaps a better discussion of developing 
the well-rounded life could be written, but 
I doubt that it ever lias been written. In his 
introduction, Dr. Benjamin Spock calls it 
“an exciting book.” Indeed it is. Those who 
have felt, as many do, that family life is 
deteriorating, under modern conditions, will 
be cheered by reading these sane, practical 
suggestions, which are based upon the most 
thoughtful of recent as well as older estab¬ 
lished theories on how individuals can de¬ 
velop their finest capacities in an environ¬ 
ment of security and happiness. 

The present volume is a guide not a 
manual, say the authors; an invitation not a 
sermon. It is a successful endeavor to apply 
to family life the great discoveries in educa¬ 
tion, recognizing both the child’s need to ex¬ 
plore, to satisfy curiosity and to utilize his 
tremendous energy and the parents’ right 
to be released from much of the strain and 
anxiety that limit their own freedom and 
acivity. When parents use, in their associa¬ 
tion with their children, the standards of 
courtesy, tolerance and consideration that 
most of us employ in our relations with our 
adult friends, all but the very exceptional 
children respond with earnest enthusiasm. 


The joys and benefits of outdoor life, 
creative art, music, crafts, sports are among 
the numerous topics on which useful sugges¬ 
tions are made. From carpentry to dra¬ 
matics, the stress is upon freedom for self- 
expression, guidance rather than direction. 
The child “must first of all have the chance 
to love the art by freely enjoying it—by 
singing, or experimenting witli paint, clay, 
words—in his own way, by appreciation of 
the works of others, hut never by imitating.” 

“The chapters on household chores,” 
writes Dr. Spock, “and on music lessons, if 
applied with fair success, should sweeten 
some family atmospheres beyond recogni¬ 
tion and save countless gray hairs.” The 
same may he said of the chapters on vaca¬ 
tions, the wonders of science, pets, things 
that grow. That children should share with 
the parents responsibility for the family life 
is recognized by all parents, but often with 
an uneasy feeling that the amount of re¬ 
sponsibility that can be granted is highly 
difficult to determine. Tin's book gives very 
practical help in this matter. “No absolute 
rules can be laid down. . . . Certainly no 
child can have freedom unless you can rely 
on him.” 

The reading list is of great value. The 
conclusions of the hook lead to the thought 
that the family develops into the greater 
community and that the road of family life 
leads outward from the home to the larger 
world beyond its doors. 

Harriet Knight Orr 
U niversity of Wyoming 

1 

Exploring the South by Rupert B, 
Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie 
N. Bond. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 394 pp. $3.50, 

This volume is interesting both in the 
manner of its construction and the final 
product. The Committee on Southern Re¬ 
gional Studies and Education of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education saw the need for 
a textbook on the public school level which 
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would deal with the Southern States, their 
resources and the conservation of these re¬ 
sources. The interest of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the University 
of North Carolina was enlisted. Skilled 
writers and artists were employed. 

To make the book of the optimum value 
four groups assisted in the plan: an advisory 
committee of thirty-five from the states 
concerned, specialists on the subject matter 
of the book; directors of teacher education 
workshops in the area where the book will 
be used; and classroom teachers and stu¬ 
dents in the southern states. Attention was 
paid to the reading level, format, major 
emphasis. More than 2,000 experimental 
copies were used in schools throughout the 
South and their comments secured. Thus 
when the final draft was made it included 
the best thinking of many, and because 
many participated in preparing it, it will 
not only have the benefit of their wisdom 
but also their support of the project. 

It is a good example of co-operative work 
in preparing a textbook through the use of 
many minds. It is distinctive, also, in that 
it seeks to give an understanding of a region 
rather than a whole state. It does for a 
whole region what the city of Atlanta has 
done for the children of its city. The two 
illustrate well the growing consciousness of 
community which is growing in the South. 

It is an attempt to develop pride in the 
region in which the pupils live but it is not 
merely self-glorification as is often true of 
state histories and regional documents. It is 
rather an attempt to appraise the region’s 
resources and to indicate how they may 
be conserved and used for the progress of 
the region and those living in it. There are 
six main sections in the book developing the 
possibilities in five main resources: man, raw 
materials, science and technology, capital 
wealth and institutional wealth. These re¬ 


sources for better living are carefully de¬ 
scribed. 

An example is using the resources of 
agriculture. The old agricultural pattern is 
described, followed by chapters on cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, vegetables 
and fruits, livestock and other natural re¬ 
sources such as forests, wildlife, fish, rocks 
and minerals. In each case there is an at¬ 
tempt to give an understanding of the prod¬ 
uct in the economy, and to indicate latent 
and unused resources which can be used to 
improve living conditions. 

A similar treatment is given regarding 
manufacturing. The final section is on build¬ 
ing a better South. 

The illustrations are numerous and ex¬ 
cellent. The pictures are clear and are de¬ 
scriptive of the textbook. In them both 
Negroes and whites are included. They 
show vividly the resources of the region. 
Each chapter contains further resource ma¬ 
terials for teaching. There are suggestions 
for additional sources, intelligent questions 
for further study, topics for investigation and 
discussion. 

A section has references for aids to learn¬ 
ing, including books, addresses of organiza¬ 
tions and firms (not book publishers and 
government agencies), films and addresses 
of film agencies. There are in addition 
ample references for the teacher including 
bibliographies and special topics. 

Those living in other regions of our 
country may well buy this volume as a 
sample of excellent textbook making and 
a guide to making education effective in 
building a section of our country which 
others may well emulate. 

The thirteen states which have co-oper¬ 
ated in the study are to be congratulated 
upon this sane, helpful, forward-looking 
textbook which looks toward the improve¬ 
ment of life for all in their area. 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Guiding Human Misfits is a practical ap¬ 
plication of individual psychology written by 
Dr. Alexandra Adler of the New York 
University College of Medicine. Dr. Adler 
is the daughter of Alfred Adler, founder 
of individual psychology. She has specialized 
in neurology, psychiatry and psychotherapy 
both in this country and abroad. Among 
the interesting sections are those which treat 
of dreams, inferiority, criminality, klepto¬ 
maniacs, dipsomaniacs, and post-traumatic 
neuroses. Adler’s questionnaire for the un¬ 
derstanding and treatment of problem 
children is printed. Publishers are the Phil¬ 
osophical Library, Inc., the price, $2.75 
for the volume of 112 pages. 

Da Give or The Citizen by Thomas 
Hobbes is a new volume in the Appleton- 
Century Philosophy Source-Rooks, pub¬ 
lished by the Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Company. The introduction and editing is 
by Sterling P. Lamprecht, Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy, Amherst College, who states of this 
work, “Free from all traces of personal 
animus, [it] remains a definitive statement 
of one of the great interpretations of the so¬ 
cial and political life of mankind.” The 
volume of 211 pages sells for $1.75. 

Gabriel Marcel, the leader of the Chris¬ 
tian Existentialist School in France is author 
of The Philosophy 0] Existence , published 
by the Philosophical Library. It consists of 
a small volume of 96 pages which sells for 
$2.75. It consists of three papers: the first 
which states the author’s position; the sec¬ 
ond, a critical survey of the "existentialist” 
philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre; the third, 
the author’s present position. There are 
chapters on "the Ontological Mystery,” 
“Existence and Human Freedom,” and 
"Testimony and Existentialism.” 

Choosing the Superintendent oj Schools , 


a pamphlet of 12 pages published by the 
American Association of School administra¬ 
tors and selling for twenty-five cents, is a 
pool of the successful experience of many 
school boards in choosing their leaders. It is 
brief and specific. 

Education for One World is published 
by the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Under the significant title "Windows on 
the World,” a survey is made of foreign 
students now in educational institutions in 
America, 26,759 of them from 151 coun¬ 
tries, colonies, dependencies, protectorates, 
absorbed states and states a-borning. They 
are of 152 different religious faiths. They 
are enrolled in 1,115 colleges, universities 
and technical schools. In 48 thrilling pages 
an analysis of these visitors is made. The re¬ 
port is an excellent example of statistics ar¬ 
ranged and interpreted so that they are fas¬ 
cinating reading. 

Trends of Thought in Business Educa¬ 
tion is a monograph which presents general¬ 
izations from the dissertation of H. G. 
Enterline in his study for the doctorate at 
New York University. Dr. Enterline is on 
the staff of the School of Business of the 
University of Indiana. 

Charles F. Arrowood, of the University 
of Texas, has translated The Powers of the 
Crown in Scotland from the Latin in con¬ 
nection with a study he is making of theory 
of education in British political philosophy. 
The paper-bound volume of 150 pages is 
published by The University of Texas Press, 
Austin, Texas. 

Comics , Radio , Movies—and Children 
is Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148. As 
our readers probably know, these sell at the 
uniform price of twenty cents a number of 
32 pages, and are issued by the Public Affairs 
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Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. Josetts Frank is the 
author of this issue. 

Three new pamphlets in the Parent- 
Teacher Series, from the Bureau of Pub¬ 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, have recently appeared. Each has 
from 40 to 50 pages and each sells for 
$0.60. The titles are “Understanding 
Young Children,” “Discipline,” and “Un¬ 
derstanding Children’s Behavior.” 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Professor of 
Buddhist Philosophy in the Otani Univer¬ 
sity, Kyoto, is probably the greatest living 
authority on Buddhist philosophy. His pres¬ 
ent volume Introduction to Zen Buddhism 
is an exposition of the beliefs of its philos¬ 
ophy. In 132 pages the essential positions 
of this great member of the family of world 
religions are exhibited. The price is $3.75. 
It is published by the Philosophical Library. 

A Short History of Existentialism , also 
from the press of the Philosophical Library 
is a fifty-six page monograph by Jean Wahl, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, It 
sells for $2.75. 

Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American 
Colleges and Universities analyzes 1,031 
degree-granting institutions. It also gives 
information on how to choose a college, 
how to secure admission, how to obtain 
scholarships and grants, how to get a loan, 
how to work one’s way through college, and 
how to know how much the college educa¬ 
tion will cost. There is also a check list for 
the prospective student and his parents. This 
1948 revision brings earlier editions up to 
date and a volume which will be helpful to 
parents. It will also assist college adminis¬ 
trative officers. It has 150 pages and is 
thoroughly indexed. 

A unique History of Education Chart in 
a revised edition has recently been issued by 
the Stanford University Press. Lester B. 
Sands and John C. Almack are the authors. 
Topics are arranged in chronological order, 
Headings are aims of education, schools de¬ 
veloped, curriculum offered, leaders and 
contributions, teaching methods, classes edu¬ 


cated, and political and social events. A se¬ 
lected list of references is given. It is ar¬ 
ranged for insertion in a notebook of a size 
much used by students and has fourteen 
pages. It sells for $1.50. 

Harry N. Rivlin of Queens College, New 
York, is the author of Teaching Adolescents 
in Secondary Schools . Published by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., this volume of 
more than five hundred pages sells for 
$3-00, It seems a particularly good manual 
for the beginning teacher. The language is 
concise and the suggestions are practical and 
applicable to the classroom situation. 

Fielding’s New Travel Guide to Europe 
in its 1949 e dition is a magnificent buy, 
telling the traveler not only the cultural 
things he will see, but also giving advice on 
such mundane things as tips, taxis, hotels, 
restaurants, rackets, etc. The author gives 
specific directions on buying mementos. 
The traveler, strange to any of the coun¬ 
tries described, will feel at home after this 
introduction. The suggestions on the use of 
one’s money are enlightening and will save 
the traveler dollars, if followed. The vol¬ 
ume is a decided improvement over the first 
edition which strove at sophistication and 
which placed undue emphasis upon the 
seamier sides of life. In this edition this is 
in large part, omitted and much other in¬ 
formation added, increasing the size of the 
volume decidedly in spite of the omissions. 
The volume has 510 pages and sells for 
$4,00. The size is convenient for handling. 
It is published by William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., New York City. 

In the Headline Series, issued by the 
Foreign Policy Association, 0 . Frederick 
Nolde, director of the Commission of 
Churches on International Affairs, writes of 
“The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights,” under the title, Freedom’s Char¬ 
ter. There is an introduction by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and the “Declaration” is printed 
in full, together with an analysis of its 
shortcomings. The 64-page monograph is 
published at the usual price of thirty-five 
cents. It is a challenging document. 
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Behind the By-Lines 

(Continued from fage -i) 


Not Appeasement, But Appreciation an¬ 
nounces a program which points the way to 
a constructive attitude among the nations 
in our confused world. Carroll D. Champ- 
lin, the author, has just retired as an in¬ 
structor in the field of Education at Penn¬ 
sylvania State College. He has written sev¬ 
eral articles for us previously and has fre¬ 
quently reviewed books for our columns. 

The (< C 33 Student as a Teacher attacks 
a commonly held opinion that the “C” 
student is more effective as a teacher than 
are the students of superior ability. Hoover 
II. Jordan, who wrote the article, is associ¬ 
ate professor of English in the Michigan 
State Normal College, at Ypsilanti, He is 
a co-author of a successful textbook in 
English composition for college freshmen. 

Philosophy and the Democratic Aspira¬ 
tion expresses concepts fundamental to the 
democratic way of life. The paper is fur¬ 
nished to us by H. Gordon Hullfish of the 
College of Education, Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity, Columbus. It is his presidential address 
delivered before the Philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion Society, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last Fehruary. Dr, Hullfish’s 
primary interest has, for some time, been 
in the field of higher education. 

Nettie Wysor of Dublin, Virginia, is 
concerned with the problem of interracial 
education. She formerly was a member of 
the editorial staff of “School and Society.” 
Her article hears the title Co-operation 
Across the Color Line. 

The cost of education to students is of 
great importance in theory and practice of 
democratic schools. Last spring we pub- 
listed in The Forum an article which 
showed hidden tuition charges in the high 
school subjects. A supplementary aspect of 
hidden costs in secondary education is pub¬ 
lished in this issue whose title is Hidden Tui¬ 
tion Charges in Extra-Class Activities. The 


author of both articles is Harold C. Hand, 
professor of education and chairman of the 
department of secondary education at the 
University of Illinois. He is supervisor of 
basic studies in the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. He has served on 
university faculties at Columbia, Stanford, 
Northwestern, Maryland, American Uni¬ 
versity at Cairo (Egypt), anti elsewhere. A 
recent book of his has attracted attention on 
the subject “What People Think About 
Their Schools.” 

For the first time in a dozen years the 
editor has written a regular article for 
The Forum. He points to an area where 
there is a lack of understanding with the 
hope that other contributors may carry' the 
discussion further. Of particular interest arc 
quotations from seven recognized national 
leaders in agriculture, business and industry, 
and labor. The title is Education for Inter- 
group Economic Understanding. ' 

Much favorable comment has been re¬ 
ceived from our readers regarding the 
poetry which is published from time to time 
by The Educational Forum, commend¬ 
ing its general character and quality. In this 
number we print Summer Heaven by Dor¬ 
othy Cowles Pinkney, Rowayton, Connecti¬ 
cut; The Teacher’s Finished Symphony by 
J. C. Peel; Thence Has Come Our Great¬ 
ness by Elizabeth Howe Harris, a regular 
contributor; Coastimd Curfew (Califor¬ 
nia) by Hazel Snell Schreiber, a resident of 
the state who has often contributed to our 
columns; Forum Concert by Godfrey 
Johnson; Squirrel Monologue by Gerhard 
Friedrich, recently at Pennsylvania State 
College, now on leave for advanced study; 
Arioso by Virginia Ellen Cozcan; and 
Green is Gone by Martha Fusshippel. 
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Greetings from the Executive 
President 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the Kappa Delta Pi 
Educational Research Awards was 
made at the beginning of the school year. 
Inasmuch as the studies upon which the 
awards are granted must be channeled 
through the chapters, it is hoped that atten¬ 
tion has been called to them to all on- 
campus members, also to those recent gradu¬ 
ates who may have shown an interest in 
research. Possibly your chapter already has 
an awards committee which is seeking out 
or sifting out research studies worth of con¬ 
sideration by the committee of which Dr. 
Truman L. Kelley, our Laureate Coun¬ 
selor, is chairman. Those submitted before 
January first inay be considered for an 
award to be announced at the time of the 
Convocation. The purpose of the awards is 
to stimulate educational research at an early 
age as well as to recognize outstanding 
contributions to education. 

Plans for the William Chandler Bagley 
Teacher Exchange within our own country 
have taken final form under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Frank L, Wright, our Execu¬ 
tive Second Vice-President. A detailed 
statement of the proposal has been sent 
presidents and counselors, to be relayed by 
them in turn to present and former mem¬ 
bers. While not of immediate interest to on- 


campus students, the appeal of this exchange 
should carry over until the requisite three 
years of professional experience have been 
had. 

The biennial Convocation will be held 
this spring, time and place soon to be an¬ 
nounced. Coupled with the fellowship and 
stimulation afforded by the Convocation, 
there is the exchange of ideas as how best 
to implement our purposes. It is not too 
early to begin thinking of problems to be 
discussed and successes to be related. Nor 
is it too early to be thinking of the choice 
of those delegates who can contribute most 
to the Convocation and in turn bring back 
most effectively to the local chapters the in¬ 
formation and inspiration there to be found 

“To quicken professional growth by 
honoring achievement in educational work” 
and “to entourage high professional, intel¬ 
lectual and personal standards” are phrases 
made familiar to members of Kappa Delta 
Pi in the statement of purpose in our By- 
Laws. Has your chapter measured its pro¬ 
grams and projects planned for the year 
against these objectives? The existence of 
our society is unique and justified insofar 
as it contributes to these ends. 

—Wm. McKinley Robinson 
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Kappa Delta Pi Research Awards 


K .vh'a Dki. i a Pi is dedicated to promot¬ 
ing educational progress through sym¬ 
pathy and seif sacrifice, knowledge and in¬ 
dustry, and research and courage in applica¬ 
tion. 

It is true that at the time of initiation of 
members of Kappa Delta Pi they may not 
have had contacts with the forces of selfish¬ 
ness, indifference and ignorance that retard 
educational progress and they may not have 
heen called upon to wage courageous battle 
against these influences. Perhaps some of 
their minor educational conflicts presage 
the major ones that will almost surely strike 
them as educational servants of mankind. 
Perhaps Kappa Delta Pi will some day be 
able to recognize tin’s phase of the educa¬ 
tional scene and grant awards to those stout 
hearted members who have fought and es¬ 
pecially daring and courageous fight against 
intrenched hurtful influences. 

It is true that at the time of initiation 
few members of Kappa Delta Pi have at¬ 
tained such knowledge and proficiency in 
educational lore and science that they can 
conduct educational research on the frontier 
of knowledge. However they may have 
lived close enough to this region to sec its 
entanglements and difficulties and they may 
he able to start the building of useful paths 
in this realm of ignorance. 

Being desirous of stimulating educational 
research at an early age the Executive 
Council of Kappa Delta Pi lias established 
two educational Research Awards of $250 
each, which may he granted each year to 
present active and former members of Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi, for outstanding initial educa¬ 
tional research. One of these awards, 
designated the “Undergraduate Award,” 
is open to members of Kappa Delta Pi who, 
at the time of completion of the research in 
question, are undergraduates. The under¬ 
graduate product may be submitted to the 


Award Committee at any time, but not later 
than six months after receipt of the A.B. or 
comparable degree. The other award is 
open to present or alumni members of Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi for a research endeavor com¬ 
pleted after the A.B. or equivalent degree, 
and before the student has attained the age 
of thirty. 'I'his award, designated the 
“Graduate and Alumni Award,” is not for 
the purpose of rewarding competence at 
the doctorate level. The doctorate thesis, or 
a modification thereof, may not he sub¬ 
mitted in the competition for this award. 

The purpose of any research submitted 
shall he with a view to the improvement of 
ed ucational service. 

The local chapters of Kappa Delta Pi in¬ 
cluding alumni chapters and the Laureate 
chapter, are made the channels for the sub¬ 
mission of research studies. The chapter offi¬ 
cers are called upon to establish their own 
machinery for the discovery of research en¬ 
deavors and, using the form herewith 
printed, submit application for a research 
award to the student in question. The num¬ 
ber of such submissions from a single chap¬ 
ter is not limited, hut the chapter officers 
are asked to exercise a certain restraint and 
not submit material of little merit. Nomina¬ 
tions for a given calendar year must be re¬ 
ceived by the chairman of the Award Com¬ 
mittee not later than January first of the 
succeeding year. 

Alumni members of Kappa Delta Pi, not 
now associated with any chapter, may, on 
their own initiative submit a research study 
to any chapter of which they were once 
members with a view to its transmittal to 
the Award Committee by the chapter offi¬ 
cers. 

The Award Committee, of which, by the 
By-Laws, Art. II Sec. u, the Laureate 
counselor as chairman is authorized hy the 
Executive Council to establish its own rules 
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for appraising submitted material. The 
judgments of experts will be utilized. 

The Committee may withhold either 
award, for any year, if no product deemed 
of sufficient merit is presented. 

The following form is to be followed in 
the letter of transmittal to the Kappa Delta 
Pi Research Award Committee. 

Place. 

Date . 

Chairman of the Kappa Delta Pi 

Committee on Research Studies and Research 
Awards 

(Truman L. Kelley, Laureate Counselor, 
i 611 Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, Calif.) 

Dear Sir: 

Tile undersigned, chapter President and Coun¬ 
selor of . Chapter, 

jointly or singly have examined the research study 
Entitled . 


written by . whose 

date of birth is.and whose present 

address is . 

Three typewritten (or printed) copies of this 
study are submitted herewith. 

This study was completed liy the author prior 

to.The author has received 

degrees as herewith listed, together with institu¬ 
tions and dates. 

Accordingly this product is submitted in the 
competition for the (undergraduate award) 
(graduate and alumni award) for the calendar 

year. 

(if the candidate is the author of other pub¬ 
lished research studies a list of the same with 
dates and places of publication is requested.) 

We understand that the announcement of 
awards for a given calendar year will ordinarily 
be made early the next year at the time of the an¬ 
nual lecture banquet of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Respectfully submitted 


President of Chapter 


Counselor for Chapter 

(Both signatures are requested, but if for any 
reason it is necessary to submit a product over a 
single signature it will be given consideration.) 

In transmitting the above conditions of 


the award the Executive President sent the 
following letter: 

Dear Counselor and President: 

This letter is timed to reach you at the very 
beginning of the school year in order that the 
enclosed announcement may be early called to the 
attention not only of your at present active mem¬ 
bers but also to those off-campus members who 
might be interested. Mindful of the purpose of 
Kappa Delta Pi, as stated in its Constitution and 
By-Laws, “to recognize outstanding contributions 
to education” as well as to the provision in Article 
II, Section II, for Research Awards, it is with 
pleasure that the Executive Council makes this 
announcement. It is hoped that there are studies 
now under way or completed which may be sub¬ 
mitted this year. There is no reason why there 
may not be an announcement of awards at. this 
next Convocation should there be studies of suffi¬ 
cient merit submitted before January first. 

It has seemed to- the Executive Council that the 
chief responsibility for executing this program 
should rest with the chapters individually. This 
is a new responsibility placed upon the chapters 
and one for which they have no established rules 
and procedures. What constitutes the best way for 
stimulating research at the academic level held 
by members of Kappa Delta Pi may develop with 
time and the Executive Council may, at a later 
date, make proposals for a common procedure 
by all chapters for the discovery and reporting of 
high grade educational research by members, 
active or graduate, of Kappa Delta Pi. 

However, at present, the Executive Council 
asks that each chapter take the initiative by what¬ 
ever means it sees fit, in encouraging scientific re¬ 
search, and in discovering, appraising and sending 
research products to the Committee on Research 
Studies and Research Awards. This material will 
be finally appraised by the committee, but a care¬ 
ful initial screening by' a chapter committee and 
tlie chapter counselor will not only facilitate the 
work of the committee, but will also tend to pre¬ 
vent raising false hopes and it will lessen dis¬ 
appointments. 

The award committee is well aware that mod¬ 
em educational research is a complex undertaking 
that is ordinarily pursued by candidates for the 
doctorate degree and by post doctorate students. 
Though this is so, the life blood of progress is 
research, and research of a sort and of a kind is 
heartening and awakening at every level of edu¬ 
cational activity. Kappa Delta Pi through its 
awards, undergraduate ami graduate and alumni, 
(Continued on fage rsSg) 
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From the General Office 


D uring the summer the General Office 
was rearranged in terms of improved 
efficiency. A new cabinet with a capacity 
of 25,000 names for stencils of subscribers 
to The Educational Forum was pur¬ 
chased and installed. Attention was given to 
revision of Some of the office forms again in 
terms of better service. As the Society 
grows the organization of materials be¬ 
comes more complex. 

These changes have occupied consider¬ 
able of the Recorder-Treasurer's time. For 
two weeks in July he "vacationed” in North 
Carolina and neighboring states. One eve¬ 
ning lie presided at the sessions of the 
American Platform Association which held 
its meeting this year at the University of 
North Carolina. He addressed one of Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight’s classes on the subject 
Uncsco, and with his sister was a luncheon 
guest of Dr. Knight. He was also a guest 
at luncheon of Professor Kattsoff, of the 
Department of Philosophy. Dr. Kattsoff has 
been a contributor to The Educational 
Forum. A pleasant evening was spent with 
Dr. A. M. Proctor, of Duke University 
at Durham. All this was topped off with a 
view of two pageants by Paul Green, “The 
Lost Colony” at Manteo, North Carolina, 
and “The Common Glory” at Williams¬ 
burg, Virginia. The temperature? Ten de¬ 
grees cooler than during this period in the 
North! 

It is planned this year to issue the direc¬ 
tory of chapter officers in January rather 
than in November. With our increase in 
membership the printers need more time for 
printing our issues and also for binding 
them. A new schedule is being worked out 
which will make it possible for the maga¬ 


zine to appear earlier in the month of pub¬ 
lication. It is almost impossible for some 
chapters to send their full list of officers 
earlv enough to appear in the November 
issue. So a trial is being made of a new ar¬ 
rangement of materials as well as changes 
in time schedules to allow the printer more 
leeway. 

According to the By-Laws members who 
are active in the affairs of a local chapter 
should pay their dues directly to the treas¬ 
urer of the chapter who will transmit the 
national dues to the General Office. Mem¬ 
bers are urged to renew their memberships 
promptly, and the chapter officers are re¬ 
quested to send in their lists of renew¬ 
als promptly, so that members will not 
miss the various issues to which they are 
entitled. 

The report on royalties indicates an in¬ 
creasing number of sales of the volumes 
published in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series. These volumes make excellent gifts 
and awards. Officers of chapters will do 
well to consider using them for these pur¬ 
poses. The lecture to he given at the next 
Convocation is to he delivered by President 
George D. Stoddard of the University of 
Illinois. See the inside covers of Part I of 
The Educational Forum for particu¬ 
lars of the lectures already in print. 

During the summer the General Office 
addressed almost 1 5,000 envelopes for The 
Macmillan Company, who will conduct 
direct mail advertisement of the volumes 
<ff Kappa Delta Pi. In September 10,000 
letters were mailed from the General Office 
to members whose subscriptions to The 
Educational Forum have expired sug¬ 
gesting their renewals. 


A man who goes over what he has already learned and gains some 
new understanding from it is worthy to he a teacher. —Confucius 
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Changes on the Editorial Board 


J~jr< here are two changes in the member- 
ship on the editorial board of The 
Educational Forum which are effec¬ 
tive with this issue. The first is due to the 
death of Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, who 
has been a member of the board since it was 
first established thirteen years ago, as 
stated in another column of the Supple¬ 
ment. Dr, Thorndike was always keenly 
interested in The Forum to which he 
was a contributor. Another change results 
from the resignation of Dr. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher who, like Dr. Thorndike, has 
been a member of the editorial board since 
1936. Mrs. Fisher has likewise been a con¬ 
tributor and has made many helpful sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of the maga¬ 
zine and has often suggested authors for 
articles. Since the present editor assumed his 
duties seven years ago, Mrs. Fisher has 
been absent from only one meeting. She 
now retires due to the urgency of other 
duties. We appreciate the capable and faith¬ 
ful assistance of these two members. 

To fill the vacancies two educators 
prominent in America and abroad have 
been chosen by the editor and their ap¬ 
pointment has been approved by The Exe¬ 
cutive Council: President William F. Rus¬ 
sell, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and Ordway Tead, Chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City. 

A sketch of President Russell’s educa¬ 
tional career was published in The Forum 


in May, 1946 when he became a member 
of The Laureate Chapter. He has con¬ 
tributed to The Forum and has shown a 
lively interest in its program. With his 
leadership in American educational affairs 
and his activities in international aspects of- 
education, he will be a valuable member 
on the editorial board, 'l’he Society is hon¬ 
ored in having him give of his valuable time 
to its work. 

Ordway Tead has for a long time been 
distinguished as an editor and teacher. His 
main interest has been in the field of per¬ 
sonnel work and industrial management. 
Since 1920 he has been a lecturer on per¬ 
sonnel administration at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. For five years he was director of the 
business publications of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Since 1925 he has been 
editor of the economic books of Harper and 
Brothers, and a director of the firm. He is 
chairman of the Board of Higher Educa¬ 
tion of New York City and in this capacity 
has much to do with policy making for the 
municipally supported higher education in 
our metropolis. He is the author of almost a 
dozen volumes in business management and 
administration and, in his most recent 
works, has turned his attention to the prob¬ 
lems of democracy. He has written several 
articles on the problems of higher education 
for The Educational Forum. We wel¬ 
come him to the Editorial board and we 
will value his mature and capable judgment 
on editorial matters. 


KAPPA DELTA PI RESEARCH AWARDS 

(Continued from page nSe) 


desires to honor serious, competent, and honest 
endeavors at this below-doctorate level. 

The chairman of the award committee—the 
Laureate Counselor—will be glad to attempt to 
answer any questions that occur to chapter officers 
and counselors. 

In the furtherance of one of the basic purposes 

■ I 


of Kappa Delta Pi let us all join in the encourage¬ 
ment of more and better research at all scholastic 
levels. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. McKinley Robinson 
Executive President, Kappa Delta Pi 
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In Memoriam—Edward Lee Thorndike 


I T is with regret that we must make the 
announcement that Dr. Edward Lee 
Thorndike passed away in his home at 
Montrose, New York, on August 10. His 
death occurred only three weeks hefore his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

Dr, Thorndike was a member of the 
Laureate chapter of Kappa Delta Pi hav¬ 
ing been elected at the Cincinnati meeting 
February 23, 1925, one of the first group 
elected after the organization of the chap¬ 
ter. In 1939 he addressed the Society in the 
Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series using the 
subject “Education as Cause and as Symp¬ 
tom.” 'Phis became the eleventh in the 
Series. Since November 1936 he has been 
a member of the editorial board of Tin- 
Educational Forum, It was in that year 
that an editorial board for the magazine 
was first appointed. 

Nationally and internationally known for 
his educational contributions, especially in 
the field of Educational Psychology, he re¬ 
tired from his post as Professor of Educa¬ 
tion at Teachers College in 1940, with the 
title, Professor Emeritus. Since that time lie 
has been living quietly at his late residence. 

In a brief notice one cannot even men¬ 
tion Professor Thorndike’s brilliant achieve¬ 
ments, still less describe them. He was an 
outstanding student of William James’ at 
Harvard and of James Me Keen CattcIPs 
at Columbia. After taking his doctorate at 
Columbia he soon assumed a place of dis¬ 
tinction among American psychologists. 

For forty-three years he was a member 
of the teaching staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the last thirty-six 
with professorial rank. At least seven uni¬ 
versities honored him with the honorary 
doctorate, including Harvard, Chicago, 


Edinburgh (Scotland) and Athens 
(Greece). In 1934 he was the President 
of the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science. In 1942-43 he. was 
the William James lecturer at Harvard. 
He was a member of many American 
learned societies and also an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the British Psychological Association. 

He was a prolific writer. Beginning in 
1903, when his “Educational Psychology” 
was published, there have appeared in suc¬ 
cession “Mental and Social Measurements” 
{1904); “Elements of Psychology” 

(5 905 j; “Principles of 'reaching” (1905); 
“Animal Intelligence” (1911); “The 
Original Nature of Man” (1913); “The 
Psychology of Learning” (1914); “The 
Psychology of Arithmetic” (1922)5 “Psy¬ 
chology of Algebra” (1923); “The Meas¬ 
urement of Intelligence” (1926 ) 5 “Funda¬ 
mentals of Learning” (1932); “Your 
City” (1939); “Human Nature and the 
Social Order” (194(1); “Man and His 
Works” (1943); and many other hooks, 
monographs and articles. “Selected Writ¬ 
ings from a Comiectiomsts Psychology" 
(1949), has recently appeared. 

His contributions to the testing move¬ 
ment; his word hooks and editorial work on 
a series of dictionaries; his assistance in pro¬ 
viding for intelligence testing in the First 
World War; his leadership in devising new 
techniques for college entrance-—all these 
are too well known to the educational 
world to require description. 

As a teacher he was lively, vigorous, in¬ 
spiring, human and humane. He gave 
leadership to the profession when teaching 
was rapidly becoming recognized in aca¬ 
demic circles and was receiving its greatest 
impetus in this country’s history. 
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Omega Chapter Had an Unusual Year 


O mega chapter was' unusually active 
during the Summer 1948' and aca¬ 
demic year 1948-49, At the Silver Anni¬ 
versary Celebration on July 23, 1948, the 
Kappa Delta Pi Thomas C. McCracken 
Scholarship Fund was announced. Of the 
goal of $5000, $3500 had been raised, (See 
detailed account in Educational Forum 
Supplement, November 1948.) During 
the year 1948-1949, the chapter engaged 
in the following activities: 

a. Entertained F.T.A. students and their 
sponsors from Vinton County to a 
day on the Ohio University campus, 
b, Various members made short trips in 
the county and talks on the profession 
of teaching as a teacher recruitment 
project. 

c. In the spring the chapter entertained 
85 honor sophomores to a tea, at 
which time the functions of Kappa 
Delta Pi were explained, and high 
sell olarship en couraged. 

d. A children’s band concert given by 
the Ohio University Band and spon¬ 


sored by Omega Chapter was held for 
the children of Athens County. About 
2700 attended, and the proceeds were 
shared, with, the portion for Kappa 
Delta Pi going to the McCracken 
Scholarship Fund. In June $3800 
more invested in the State’s Irre¬ 
ducible debt with the first award 
scheduled to be made in the spring 
of 1950. 

e. Foreign students were entertained and 
their friendship cultivated. 

f. Omega Chapter sponsored a mem¬ 
ber’s attendance at the Unesco meet¬ 
ing in Cleveland in March and April. 

g. More new members were taken in 
during this twelve month period than 
at any similar period in the chapter’s 
history. 

h. At the spring initiation banquet, Dean 
Irma E. Voigt was honored with an 
Honor Key of the Society, the first 
ever to be awarded by the National 
Executive Council. 

—Ann E. Mumma, Counselor 


“It is a great blessingsays Pascal, “to be born a man of quality> 
since it brings a man as far forward at eighteen or twenty as another 
would be at fifty , which is a clear gain of thirty yearsP Those thirty 
years are commonly wanting to the ambitious characters of democracies. 
The frmcifle of equality, which allows every man to arrive at every¬ 
thing, frevents all men from rapd advancement. —De Tocqueville 



Bouquets from Abroad 


tTT K REGRET that we cannot share with 
* * our members all the fine letters which 
we receive from readers not only in our 
own Country but from other parts of the 
world. There are a considerable number of 
subscribers in foreign countries. For the last 
two years an international project of the 
Society has been a gift of 200 subscriptions 
to The Educational Forum to leaders 
of educational thought in about forty coun¬ 
tries. 

That these gifts have been appreciated 
is evidenced by a few quotations front many 
letters which have been received. 

From Tsung Hni Cheng, Dean and Pro¬ 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Na¬ 
tional Chekiang University, Hangchow, 
China: "Our faculty and some of our stu¬ 
dents partake with me the profit and pleas¬ 
ure in reading The Educationai, Forum 
as a harbinger of challenging ideas and re¬ 
freshing news from and about the teaching 
profession of the world. Personally, I also 
enjoy reading the poems, which form an 
important hobby of mine. Your magazine is 
cpiite unique among educational periodicals 
in embodying poetry and breathing freer 
air beyond the pedagogical domain.” 

From Dr. Karl Bnschiers, Visiting Lec¬ 
turer for Methods of Teaching English in 
the University of Vienna, Austria: “The 
Educationai. Forum is a magazine ap¬ 
pealing to Austrian teachers in all kinds of 
schools. Articles like ‘Education and Poli¬ 
tics,’ or ‘Recent Reforms in English Edu¬ 
cation,’ arc bound to incite our special in¬ 
terest as well as the articles ‘Some Impli¬ 
cations of an Aging Population,’ dealing 
with a problem which also preoccupies the 
Austrian public. We know that, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, in the United States there is 
not so much interest in learning foreign lan¬ 
guages as there is in polyglot Europe, but 
we could nevertheless welcome glimpses 


nf how far and how modern languages are 
taught in American schools, also the position 
of the classical languages in the American 
educational system would interest us. Of 
greatest value to Austrian educators are the 
hook reviews, as we were cut off from the 
world for such a long time and Would like 
to known at least of the most important 
publications of the last ten years.” 

From A. M. Schaenuninger, Assistant 
Director, Austro-American Institute of 
Education, University of Vienna: “Articles 
i f the kind written by Dr. Kehr on ‘Edu¬ 
cational Reform Plans in Germany and 
Austria’ are most valuable contributions to¬ 
ward international understanding as they 
do away with false conceptions of foreign 
school systems.” 

From H. C. Dent, editor, The 'Times 
Educational Supplement, London: “I al¬ 
ways am looking forward to receiving The 
Educationai, Forum. My only comment 
so far lias been that each number seems 
excellent value.” 

From V. De Maesscltalk, Principal, State 
Training College for Teachers, B la like n- 
luirg, Belgium: “Yesterday morning’s post 
brought me the copies of November, 1948, 
and January, 1949. I received them with 
great pleasure and interest and will not 
neglect to pass them on to my teachers. I 
only have had the time to view them in a 
hurry, hut it seems to me The Educa¬ 
tionai, Forum is a most interesting maga¬ 
zine, one of the best, perhaps the best, of 
American issues on education, of which we 
have seen a lot during the last months, I 
sincerely congratulate you and the mem¬ 
bers of the editorial board.” 

From Dr. Hussain, Vice Chancellor, 
Muslin University, Aligahr: “I am ac¬ 
quainted with the valuable work The Edu¬ 
cational Forum is doing and shall very 
much like to receive it and profit by it.” 
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Dr. C. R. H. Rae, The University of 
Sydney, Australia: “I shall be indeed glad 
to have these copies of your journal. I have, 
in the past, read a few numbers, and have 
been very much impressed by the high 
standards.” 

From Dr. Richard Strohal, Pedagogical 
Seminary, The University of Innsbruck: “I 
consider your high-level Forum very in¬ 
teresting for both teachers and students of 
our Seminar and very helpful on many oc¬ 
casions.” 


From J. Guiton, Department of Edu¬ 
cation, UNESCO, Paris, France: “Each 
issue is circulated within the Department, 
and you may be interested to know that it 
is examined by some 20 colleagues, all of 
whom are interested in comparative edu¬ 
cation.” 

We are happy to have the usefulness of 
The Edrum extend to other countries and 
localities. We often receive reports from 
faculty members who assign required read¬ 
ing in courses from our official magazine. 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be blithe and 
strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his -plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off work, 
The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the deckhand 
singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter singing as he 
stands, 

7 'he wood-cutter's song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the morning, or 
at noon intermission or at sntndovm, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at work, or 
of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

7 'he day what belongs to the day—at night the party of young fellows, 
■robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 

—Wat.t Whitman 
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Two Twentieth Anniversaries 

Beta Lambda Chapter Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


B eta Lambda chapter at Alabama Col¬ 
lege celebrated its twentieth anniver¬ 
sary on May 5, with a banquet in Reynolds 
Hall. Miss Jacquelyn Norton, president of 
the chapter, presided. Miss Winifred Black, 
accompanied by Miss Patricia Isbell, gave 
several vocal selections, A charter member 
of Beta Lambda chapter, Mrs. Nathalie 
Moulton Gibbons, made a toast to the past 
and described the beginnings of Kappa 
Delta Pi on the campus of Alabama College. 
She recalled most effectively the installation 
services led by Dean Irma Vnight of Ohio 
University. Miss Norton made a toast to the 
present and outlined the activities of the 
chapter. The address of the evening was 
made by Dean Agnes Ellen Harris of the 


University of Alabama on H omen in lulu- 
cation. Printed on the fly leaf of the pro¬ 
grams were recognitions to the two individ¬ 
uals who had been responsible for organiz¬ 
ing the group and compiling the petitions. 
The statement read as follows: 

In Recognition of 

Dr. Katherine Vickery who since the founding 
of Beta Laminin Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
twenty years ago has served as its sponsor. We 
express to her our appreciation for her deep 
interest and unselfish service through the years. 

And of 

Miss Eloisv Lee, now Alumna* Secretary at 
the College, whose untiring efforts were directed 
toward the establishing and organizing of Beta 
Lambda Chapter. 


Beta Nu’s Twentieth Anniversary 


O n May 24, 1949, Beta Nu chapter at 
Black Hills Teachers College ob¬ 
served the twentieth anniversary of its in¬ 
stallation with a formal banquet. Mrs. Es- 
tella J. Bennett who for many years had 
been chapter counselor was the honored 
guest of the evening. Mrs. Bennett first 
became a member of Theta chapter at 
Greeley, Colorado. When site became a 
member of the faculty tit Black Hills 
Teachers College she realized the need for 
a chapter here. No one has given more of 


her time and assistance to Beta N11 chapter 
than Mrs. Bennett. She is still a very active 
member though no longer counselor. 

Invitations were extended to till members 
of Beta Nu chapter and many were able to 
be present. Others sent greetings which 
were read at the banquet. A feature of the 
evening’s program was a personal greeting 
from Dr, E. I. F. Williams, who was the 
installing officer of Beta Nu chapter in 
May 1929. 

—--Reporter 


History can be made. It is not necessary to receive •whatever comes 
as mere destiny .— Gunnar Myrdai, 
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Installations of Zeta Omicron and 
Zeta Pi Chapters 


I N May two chapters of Kappa Delta Pi 
were installed at the University of Dela¬ 
ware and the State Teachers College at 
Brockport, New York, respectively. With 
these one hundred and sixty institutional 
chapters have now been granted charters. 
Accounts of the installations have been fur¬ 
nished by the chapters through the persons 
whose names appear as authors following 
the descriptions of the installation activities. 

Zeta Omicron Chapter 

Zeta Omicron chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, honor society in education, was installed 
at the University of Delaware on May 21. 
Dr. E. I. I 1 '. Williams, the national re¬ 
corder-treasurer and editor of The Edu¬ 
cational Forum, served as the installa¬ 
tion officer, Fifteen charter members were 
initiated into the Society: Miss Thelma 
Thompson, of Newark, serves as the first 
president. Other officers include: vice presi¬ 
dent, Miss Mary A. Grant, Carrcroft; sec¬ 
retary, Miss Mary Frances Gordy, Laurel; 
treasurer, Paul Capodanno, Wilmington; 
historian-reporter, Miss Margaret Brosius, 
West Grove, Pennsylvania. Other members 
are Edward G. Braun, Judson Newburg, 
Eleanor Nai, Ann Foster, John Weaver, 
Dorothy Morris, James Crumlish, Richard 
Clark, Leonard Hitch, and William B. Jen¬ 
kins. 

Dr, Glenn C. Dildine, associate profes¬ 
sor of education, was chosen faculty coun¬ 
selor of the group, which will he known as 
Zeta Omicron chapter. 

—Dorothy Diver 

Zeta Pi Chapter 

May 30, 1949 was marked at State 
Teachers College, Brockport Division of 


the State University of New York, by the 
installation of Zeta Pi chapter with Dr. 
William McKinley Robinson, executive 
president of Kappa Delta Pi, presiding over 
the impressive ceremonies attendant to the 
investiture. 

Preceding the ritual an informal tea was 
held at which Dr. Robinson was intro¬ 
duced to the candidates and faculty mem¬ 
bers of Kappa Delta Pi; the occasion af¬ 
fording an excellent opportunity for both 
students and faculty to meet and converse 
with this top-level representative of the na¬ 
tional organization. Also at this time the 
officers of the former local honor society, 
Alan Karstetter, Robert Stoddard, Vir¬ 
ginia Albanese, and June Morthorst, along 
with Mr. Dedman and Mrs. Ankenbrand 
of the faculty, were cited for their efforts 
in securing affiliation with Kappa Delta Pi. 

Subsequent to this, the installation pro¬ 
ceeded with the induction of thirty-two ini¬ 
tiates as charter members. Those who were 
initiated are as follows: Reva Armon, Lu¬ 
cille Beebe, June Bentham, Eugene Bowers, 
Marion Brickie, John Caprio, Joan De- 
Witt, Ralph Dodge, Shirley Gerber, Bar¬ 
bara Hall, Allan Karstetter, Gerald Mack, 
James Maloney, Dorothy Mann, John Mc- 
Guckin, Josephine Miceli, Geraldine Moly- 
neux, June Morthorst, Wilma Neal, 
George Ofalager, Susanne Page, James 
Pilkey, Elizabeth Rickey, Norman Ryan, 
Robert Samuelson, Mark Scurrah, Ploward 
Scutt, Mildred Smith, Robert Stoddard, 
Lorinda Terry, Dorothy Tylavsky, Jack 
Walker. 

Election of officers took place after the 
induction ceremony, the following being 
elected: John McGuckin, president; Joan 
DeWitt, vice-president; Howard Scutt, 
treasurer; Dorothy Tylavsky, historian-re- 
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porter; and Mr. Wayne Dedinan, coun¬ 
selor. 

The program culminated in a very suc¬ 
cessful banquet where Dr. Robinson gave 
an excellent speech defining the ideals and 
aims of Kappa Delta Pi, The other guests 
of honor present were Dr. Tower, presi¬ 
dent of the college, Mr. Dedman, Mrs. 
Ankenbrand, and other faculty members 
of Kappa Delta Pi. 


Because the installation of Zeta Pi chap¬ 
ter occurred at the close of the spring semes¬ 
ter, no further meetings were scheduled 
until college reconvenes this fall. At this 
time we, the neophytes of Kappa Delta Pi, 
plan to inaugurate a full scale program of 
activities in accord with the ideals and 
character of the organization. 

—John T. McGuckw 


FOR HUMAN DIGNITY AND RIGHTS 

UN Assembly endorses universal right to education 

Here is the text of articles of interest to educators from the Declare 

lion of Human Rights as approved by the United Nations 

General Assembly in Paris on December to, I'j-jX. 

Article 25— 1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade¬ 
quate for the health and wellbeing of himself and his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services 
and rights to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability , 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood arc entitled to special care and assist 
ame. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 

Article 26 — r. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education 
shall be made generally available. Higher education shall he equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2, Education shall be directed to the full development of human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations and racial or religious groups and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

3- Parents have the -prior right to choose the kind of education that 
shall be given to their children. 

Article 27— 1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scien¬ 
tific advancement and its benefits. 
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The Chapters Report 


Phi chapter, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, believes its programs 
should be planned early and for the entire 
year. Phi Nczus for May gives excellent 
resumes of a number of the year’s meetings. 
The News, by die way, is an excellent i o- 
page printed bulletin of three columns pub¬ 
lished by the chapter. It is now in its 
eleventh volume. Its editor is Virginia 
Foulk. 

Epsilon Pi chapter, Keene Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire, honored 
Mrs. Howard Kirk, a member of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Education, who 
was instrumental in establishing the chap¬ 
ter in 1943. There were addresses and the 
honor guest was presented a dozen red 
roses. Representatives of the National 
Honor Society of Keene High School were 
present as guests. At die college assembly in 
May, the chapter awarded a scholastic 
medal to Robert Rivers for his achieve¬ 
ment in attaining the highest average of the 
students in their freshman year. 

Eta chapter, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana, conducted monthly pro¬ 
grams. The chapter undertook to send col¬ 
lege books in the fields of social science and 
English and American Literature to Ger¬ 
many for the use of students of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn. Twenty-two packages 
were sent. It was probably the first concen¬ 
trated effort in which one university stu¬ 
dent body has provided textbook material 
for a German university. The chapter con-' 
ducted a well-planned pledge service which 
was successfully carried out. 

Beta Pi chapter, New York University, 
has for many years had the devoted service 
of Charles E. Skinner as counselor. He is 
now retiring from that office, and Dean 
Melby will assume the counselorship. Thus 
there will be a continuation of fine leader¬ 
ship in the chapter. 


Beta Beta chapter, University of New 
Hampshire at its March meeting elected 
new officers whose names ■ will appear in 
our new directory in January. In April, 
Miss Knox, from Manchester Central High 
School, spoke to the chapter on “Adjust¬ 
ment of the Cadet Teacher.” In May, 
Dean William Burton, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
spoke on “Controversial Issues in the Sec¬ 
ondary Schools.” The film on sex, “Hu¬ 
man Growth,” was shown, and a panel dis¬ 
cussion followed. 

Beta Lambda chapter, Alabama College, 
where our Executive First Vice President 
is counselor, gave its twentieth anniversary 
banquet on May 5. Special recognition was 
given to Dr. Katherine Vickery, for twen¬ 
ty years its sponsor, and to Miss Eloise Lee, 
alumna: secretary of the college, who was 
in the main responsible for establishing the 
chapter. Of course “old times” were re¬ 
lated. The final address of the evening was 
delivered by Dean Agnes Harris, of the 
School of Home Economics, University of 
Alabama. The printed program is packed 
with information of interest to the members 
of the chapters, and supplies a good his¬ 
torical record. 

Epsilon O micron chapter, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, enter¬ 
tained in honor of high ranking students 
in the Freshman and Sophomore classes. At 
the tea the president of the chapter, Jacque¬ 
lyn Moen, welcomed the guests and ex¬ 
plained the requirements of Kappa Delta Pi. 
Music was furnished by Millicent Ressler 
and Mina Waldie, both of Eau Claire. 
Thirty-seven Freshmen and twenty-nine 
Sophomores were guests. 

Word comes from Delta Rho chapter, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, New¬ 
ark, that Miss Martha Downes is retiring 
from the faculty and from the counselor- 
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ship of Kappa Delta Pi, after having been 
the counselor since December, 1939. 

Carla U11 gar, historian of Beta Pi chap¬ 
ter, New York University, furnished the 
following summary of the chapter’s work 
during the academic year, 194.8-49: 

"In spite of the trials and tribulations of 
Beta Pi chapter throughout its continuing 
search for adequate housing of its proper¬ 
ties and records and for adequate meeting 
space oil the campus, the year has been a 
particularly successful one. Individual ac¬ 
complishment and chapter successes have 
contributed toward the attainment of some 
of the immediate and long-term objectives 
of our Society. 

"Our program thesis for the year, 
‘'Feaching as an Art,’ was introduced In 
Dr. Louis K. Raths who offered thought- 
provoking material on ‘What Is 'reach¬ 
ing.’ This was followed in November liy 
Louise Rosenblatt who discussed ‘Litera¬ 
ture as Exploration.’ At the initiation ban¬ 
quet in December, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
the Director of the Safety Education Cen¬ 
ter at the university described ‘What 
Makes Drivers Act That Way.’ The new 
year was ushered in with a demonstration 
lesson by George Alan Connor and Doris 
Tappan Connor, widely traveled and ex¬ 
perienced Esperanto instructors. In Febru¬ 
ary, Professor J. Darrell Barnard described 
‘The Scientific Method ns an Outcome of 
'reaching, 1 Professor Truman Hutton, 
here on an exchange from the University of 
California offered ‘Music and the Art <>f 
Teaching’ as his topic in March. 

"Chancellor Harry Wnodburn Chase 
who is widely known as an administrator 
and educator, spoke inspinngly to practically 
a record audience at the Spring initiation 
dinner. His discussion concerned the chal¬ 
lenge placed before us by threats to free¬ 
dom and our responsibility in the matter. 

“Following the installation of officers at 
the annual business meeting, the Honor Key 
Award Committee, headed by Miss Anita 


C. Niebanck, proposed that I)r. Charles E. 
Skinner he nominated by the chapter for 
this honor. Professor Skinner is retiring as 
counselor to Beta Pi chapter after five 
years of patient, courteous, inspiring and 
generous service. As an additional token 
of appreciation, the members of the chap¬ 
ter presented Dr. Skinner with a Life Mem¬ 
bership in Kappa Delta Pi. The twenty- 
fourth birthday of the New York Univer¬ 
sity chapter was then appropriately cele¬ 
brated with cake and refreshments.” 

/.eta chapter, University of Cincinnati, 
held its annual spring banquet on May 9- 
After greetings by Ruth Beckman, presi¬ 
dent of the chapter and vocal selections by 
Kathryn Dehnar, John P. Rhodes ad¬ 
dressed the guests on "The Unpopular 
Critic.” New members initiated were: John 
Acres, Mary Buente, Alberta Caine, Mar¬ 
garet Commlly, Paul Daniel, Wesley Due- 
wel, Goldie Feltv, Ophelia Houston, Frank 
Lamping, Earl McBrayer, Rachel Graf 
Moore, Marion Mtinsel, Joyce Sheppard, 
James M. Snyder, Donald Steele, Many 
Jean Stueber, Alma Welsch and Rita Zuick. 
The program closed with the installation of 
officers. 

Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, held its initiation and tenth an¬ 
niversary dinner on May 11. A. John 
White presided. The toastmaster was Paul 
L. Boyd. Dr. Florence Williamson sjioke 
of "'IVn Years in Bowling Green State- 
University.” After a reading by Elizabeth 
Arnholt, the Executive President of Kappa 
Delta Pi was introduced as the principal 
speaker of the evening. His subject was 
"Our Responsibility.” Marilyn Joan Horn 
sang a solo accompanied by Beverly Heil¬ 
man. Guests were introduced and officers 
for 1949-50 were elected. There were 
t wen ty-e i gli t ini dates, 

Zeta Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama, had an active 
program during the summer session. In¬ 


cluded were four business meetings, two 
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socials, a banquet, and sponsorship of an 
assembly program. Fifty-one new mem¬ 
bers were initiated at a formal banquet at 
Hotel Troy, with the president of the col¬ 
lege as speaker, and Southern fried chicken 
on the menu. For the fall quarter of 1949- 
50 the chapter has planned a thirty minute 
radio show; participation, including a float, 
on College Appreciation Day; participation, 
with a short skit, on Orientation Day; one 
or two radio forums per month; one or two 
social gatherings a month; and a monthly 
business meeting. During the winter quar¬ 
ter the chapter will sponsor a speaker, and 
will organize a traveling forum which will 
visit the high schools in the area. The spring 
quarter will he a busy one, with activities 
during Brotherhood Week; a social gather¬ 
ing honoring the seniors; and the annual 
banquet. 

Beta Nu chapter, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota, sponsored 
its usual annual picnic during the first sum¬ 
mer session. The picnic this year was the 
twentieth summer get-together of chapter 
members and friends. These suppers are 
always looked forward to with pleasure by 
the chapter members and friends. This year 
it was held on the lawn at the home of Dr. 
Jessie M. Panghurn, dean of the college 
faculty, A large group of members and 
guests gathered for the occasion. 

Nu chapter, Miami University had as 
speaker for its May meeting Dr. Warren 
S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foun¬ 
dation for the Study of Population, located 
at Miami University, who recently returned 
from Tokyo where he had been invited 
by the United States Army to assist in a 
study of population trends in Japan. Dr. 
H. C. Christofferson, professor of mathe¬ 
matics and director of the division of sec¬ 
ondary education at Miami University, re¬ 
turned in late August after eighteen months 
spent in Germany where he cooperated in 
the reorganization of secondary education 
in the American Zone. He resumed his du¬ 


ties as counselor of Nu chapter with the 
opening of the academic year in September. 
Dr. Christofferson handled the distribution 
of shipments of clothing sent by Nu chapter 
to a school in Wiesbaden. A grateful letter 
of appreciation was received from the school 
superintendent where the clothing was dis¬ 
tributed. 

During the second semester last year, 
members of Nu chapter cooperated with a 
faculty committee of the university in a 
study of the participation in extra-curricular 
activities of students of the School of Edu¬ 
cation. Significant data were secured rela¬ 
tive to the education of teachers. These will 
he used as a basis for recommendations to 
the faculty of the School of Education. 

Epsilon Tau chapter, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York, held its an¬ 
nual banquet on May 4, 1949. The pro¬ 
gram introduced the project of photography 
which the chapter had selected for the 
theme for the present year. Mr. Clinton 
Rose, a geologist and photographer who has 
traveled widely in the Western States 
showed over too excellent Kodachrome 
slides and discussed them with special refer¬ 
ence to the technique necessary for taking 
good pictures. The chapter project included 
the preparation of a series of photographs 
and accompanying descriptions of college 
activities which can be used with alumni 
groups and prospective students. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, reports al¬ 
most as many men as women in the chapter. 
It plans an active program for this year. 
The first meeting was held at the home of 
the counselor, September 22; plans are laid 
for a breakfast for alumni members. An all¬ 
college convocation sponsored by the chap¬ 
ter will give a program October 20 to 
honor John Dewey. 

Epsilon Gamma chapter, Florida South¬ 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida, had an ini¬ 
tiation at the close of the first session of the 
summer term, and another at the erid of the 
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post-session. The chapter is making a special the University of Idaho. Twenty-three new 
effort to sec that all the alumni members members were inducted, nineteen of them 

arc kept on an active mailing list and that graduate students who completed the work 

they are invited to the banquet, for their master’s degree at the conclusion 

Gamma Omega chapter. Central State of the summer term. 

College, Edmund, Oklahoma, prepared a “Delta Theta chapter, Sam Houston 
unique program card for its initiation ban- State Teachers College, has the practice of 
quet May 12. Twenty-one became mem- initiating members into Kappa Delta P; 

biers. Dr. Fred McCarrcl, an early graduate each six weeks of the summer session, 

of the college and later professor of Edu- Thirty-five new members were initiated on 
cation was the guest speaker. Recognition July 15 and nineteen on August ifi. 
was given to S. J. Payne, of the department “Programs for the summer have been 
of mathematics for his long period of serv- varied. The first two meetings emphasized 
ice to the college. On July 14 a pledge guidance. On June 15, Airs. Reba S. 
service was held for fourteen members. Gridin, formerly a member of the Depart- 
They were initiated on July 19. President ment of Education and now counselor at 
W. Max Chambers gave an address on the the David Crockett Junior High, Beau- 
subject, “Is 'Peaching a Profession?” Miss mont, Texas, spoke on the* topic; ‘Experi- 
Winifred E. Stayton is the counselor. ences of a High School Counselor. 5 On 

Beta Chi chapter, Arizona State 'Peach- June 30, Mr. Glenn A. Eason, Sujierin- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Arizona, sponsored teiident of Schools, Grapeluml, Texas, dis- 
two all-school teas during the summer ses- cussed the topic: 'Development of the 
sion. At the second of the two, Miss Mil- Guidance Program in the Grapcland 
dred Kiefer, former sponsor of Beta Chi .Schools.’ ” 

chapter, gave a talk of “Phoenix Looks "For some years Delta Theta chapter 
Ahead in Elementary School Social Studies lias maintained a relation with teachers in 
and Science,” For the winter program this the American School in Puebla, Mexico, 
year, its semester’s theme is “Education and Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Around the World,” Its second semester conducts a Field School in Puebla each 
theme is “Our Southwest Indians.” The summer. On July 28, Miss Ann Reed, a 
chapter has already set aside $100 towards member of the chapter, spoke on the topic: 
the expenses of a second delegate to the ‘My Experiences in the Mexican Field 
1951 Convocation of Kappa Delta Pi. School.’ On August 11, Mr, Thomas F. 

On April 27, 1949, Beta Zeta chapter Murray discussed the subject: ‘The Com¬ 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow, spoil- munity School.’ Social activities were also 
sored a testimonial dinner for Dr. W. featured during the summer: a picnic on 
Wayne Smith who retired at the end of the July 7 and a watermelon party after the 
academic year. Dr. Smith, a former conn- initiation of new members on August 18.” 
selor of tlie chapter, had served for twenty- —Reporter 

one years on the staff of the School of Edu¬ 
cation at Idaho and completed at the time The highlights of the programs of the 
of his retirement a total of forty-nine years Houston Alumni Chapter, Houston, Texas, 
of educational service. At the conclusion included an address by the Reverend Gardy 
of the dinner, twenty-three new members Hardy who spoke on “A Layman Looks 
were initiated into the chapter. at Our Schools,” and an address by Rabbi 

On July 29, 1949 the summer session Hyman J. Schachtel who .sjKike on “Edu- 
initiation was held by Beta Zeta chapter at cation and the Democratic Way of Life,” 
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The chapter awards each year a scholar¬ 
ship to a student teacher at the Univer¬ 
sity of Houston, The recipient of this schol¬ 
arship must be a teacher or one who plans 
to enter the profession. 

Each year the chapter meets at the home 
of the Counsellor, Edwin D. Martin and 
plans the activities for the year. 

Zeta Delta chapter, Sul Ross State Col¬ 
lege writes: “The last meeting of the school 
year of 1948-49 was held in May and con¬ 
sisted primarily in the reports of the various 
officers and the installation of the new offi¬ 
cers. The installation was made by Sponsor 
T. H. Etheridge, Dean of the College. 
The following were elected for 1949-50: 
Katherine Autry, president; Jeanne Anthis, 
vice president; Jean Berry, secretary; Wil¬ 
ma Woodruff Turner, treasurer; and 
Roxie Keeter, historian-reporter. 

“The first meeting of the chapter in the 
summer school revealed that Secretary Jean 
Berry and Historian-Reporter Roxie Keeter 
were not to be in school for the summer. 
Norma Nelson was elected secretary for the 
summer, and Dean Etheridge was elected 
to serve as historian-reporter for the sum¬ 
mer. At this meeting plans were made for 
the selection of new members. 

“At a subsequent meeting forty-six can¬ 
didates were elected, and plans were made 
for a western' style barbecue in honor of 
the initiates. About 125 people attended the 
barbecue. At the next meeting of the chap¬ 
ter Mrs. Margaret Huffman spoke on the 
opportunities in the profession for the am¬ 
bitious teacher, an address enjoyed by all. 

“On the first of August, Mrs. Turner 
resigned as treasurer of the chapter, as she 
was moving with her husband to another 
town. Dean Etheridge, son of Dean T. H, 
Etheridge, was elected treasurer to serve the 
remainder of the year, in her stead. 

“The last meeting for the summer was 
held Thursday night, August 11, with Dr. 
Noble B, Armstrong as the speaker. Open 
house was the order of this meeting and the 


members had a number of guests present. 

It is the consensus of the opinion of the 
faculty that this is the most successful sum¬ 
mer enjoyed by Kappa Delta Pi since it was 
installed, in 1946.” 

“A new plan for the summer session was 
in use at Oregon State College this year. 
One eight-week session was held instead of 
a six-week session followed by a five-week 
session. The plan seemed to work very well. 

“Only one meeting of the Alpha Omega 
chapter was held during the summer. The 
students and the staff were unusually busy 
with regular classes, workshops in various 
fields, and week-end trips to points of 
scenic and historical interest under the aus¬ 
pices of the summer session, This meeting 
was the initiation and initiation dinner, held 
at the Corvallis Hotel on 4 August. Twen¬ 
ty-seven candidates were initiated—by a 
team of substitute officers since none of the 
regular student officers was on the campus 
during the summer. Vocal and guitar music 
was supplied by Danny Shamrock of 
KRUL. There was no speaker, but there 
was much visiting among the members from 
this and other chapters who were present 
and between the members and the initiates, 
both of which groups contained students 
from several different states.” 

—Reporter 

Eta Upsilon chapter, Washington Uni¬ 
versity had its springtime rally May 19. Dr. 
Wesley Hager, of Grace Church, St. Louis 
was the speaker. The “Summer Round¬ 
up” was the “opening gun” of the chapter’s 
summer activities. Dr. Frank Eversull spoke 
on “Education in the Orient” at the din¬ 
ner following the initiation of new mem¬ 
bers. Candlelight House was the scene of 
the delightful event. 

Xi chapter, the University of Alabama, 
initiated ten new members on May 20. Dr. 
Gladstone Yuell was the speaker. On July 
21 six members were initiated into the chap¬ 
ter. The dinner speaker was Dr. H. B. 
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Woodward. On August i*S a third group 
were initiated. Mr. F„ R. Ploden spoke at 
ll\c banquet at which eight were initiated 
into membership. 

During 1948-4.9, Alpha Tsui chapter, 
Duke University, returned to a pre-war 
status of activities. In May, 34 were ini¬ 
tiated. 'Hu- school year closed with a picnic 
at Duke Forest with practically full mem¬ 
bership in attendance. During the summer 
session the following officers guided the 
destinies of the chapter: president, Benja¬ 
min Nispel; vice president, Mrs. Evelyn 
Irwin; secretary-treasurer, Mildred Mad¬ 
dox. The society met weekly during the 
twelve weeks of the summer session except 
for the last three weeks. Notable speakers 
were I)r. George Hatipt of the Glasshorn, 


New Jersey, State Teachers College, I)r. 
Foster E. Grossniekie of the Jersey Citv 
State Teachers College, Dr, John \V. 
Carr, Jr., Dr. B. G. Childs, Dr. W. A. 
Stumpf, and Dr. E. C. Bnlmeier of the 

> 

ami Dr. William IE Simpson of the Political 
Science Department of Duke University, 
The outstanding programs were the address 
by Dr. Grossnickle on the “Romance of 
Numbers,“ and the garden picnic held at 
the home of the counselor. 

Alpha Tati is planning two sjxrcial events 
during 1949-50. It will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of Normal College (which later 
became Duke University ) in 1951; and it 
will collect old textbooks as a special section 
at the Duke Universin Library. 



There is something in human nature which always makes people 
reward merit, no matter under what color of skin merit is found. / have 
found, too, that it is the visible, the tangible, that, goes a long way in 
softening prejudices . The actual sight of a good house that a Negro 
has built is ten times more patent than pages of a discussion about a 
house that he ought to build, or perhaps could build. 

The individual who can do something that the world wants done, 
will in the end, make his way regardless of his race .—Buoki-r T. 
Washington 
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Some Special Activities of Chapters 

i 948-1 949 


Alpha chapter, University of Illinois, 
offers annually an award of $ro.oo to an 
outstanding senior in the college of educa¬ 
tion who has exhibited unusual proficience 
in practice teaching and who has attained 
superior scholarship in his field of speciali¬ 
zation and high scholarship in all his uni¬ 
versity work. The name of the recipient is 
engraved on a plaque hung in the office of 
the dean of the college of education. 

Gamma chapter, University of Okla¬ 
homa, gives the outstanding senior in the 
college of education ten volumes of the 
Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series and gives 
one volume of the Series to the outstanding 
junior and sophomore in the college of edu¬ 
cation. The chapter cooperates with other 
honor societies in providing outstanding 
speakers for programs during the summer 
session, 

'/eta chapter, University of Cincinnati, 
gives a Kappa Delta Pi prize of $25.00 each 
year to a graduate of the Teachers College 
who exemplifies the professional ideal of the 
society. It also gives the Frances Jenkins 
Scholarship covering tuition of $100.00 an¬ 
nually to an upper classman who exemplifies 
the teaching ideals in the primary-elemen¬ 
tary field. 

Iota chapter, Kansas State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, gave an honor scholarship of $50,00 
to the outstanding senior. The chapter also 
entertained members of the freshman class 
who had been honor students in high school. 

Kappa chapter, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, published its first News¬ 
letter this year. It contributed $300,00 to 
the World Student Service Fund and pur¬ 
chased $750.00 in bonds as a reserve for its 
foreign study fellowship fund. 

Mu chapter, Illinois State Normal Uni¬ 
versity, maintains a loan fund for seniors 


and graduates. The chapter also presents 
annually a gold medal to the sophomore 
with the highest scholastic standing. 

Xi chapter, University of Alabama, col¬ 
lected textbooks for the schools of Japan. 

It also assisted the college of education in 
establishing and conducting a reading and 
study laboratory in the department of edu¬ 
cational psychology. 

Pi chapter, Michigan State Normal Col¬ 
lege, Ypsilanti, honored outstanding sopho¬ 
mores at a tea and participated in the First 
Annual Honors Convention of the institu¬ 
tion. It awards a $50.00 scholarship. 

Tau chapter, Northeast Missouri Teach¬ 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri, granted a 
scholarship at the spring convocation. 

Phi chapter, Marshall College, maintains 
a loan fund and publishes Phi Netus. It 
acted as host chapter at the state education 
breakfast at the annual state meeting of 
teachers. 

Chi chapter, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado, entertained several 
foreign students and invited the F.T.A. to 
their spring banquet. 

Alpha Alpha chapter, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, entertained sophomores and 
freshmen at a tea. 

Alpha Beta chapter, University of Ar¬ 
kansas, gave a scholarship of $25.00 to the 
outstanding sophomore in the college of 
education. 

Alpha Gamma chapter, University of 
Kentucky, assists the campus F.T.A. and 
recruits among the high schools and lower 
division college students. At tire spring din¬ 
ner an annual $50.00 award was pre¬ 
sented to the outstanding senior. 

Alpha Delta chapter, Florida State Uni¬ 
versity, maintains a loan fund for deserving 
students in the school of education. 
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Alpha Epsilon chapter, Macomb, has a 
loan fund for meritorious students. It also 
gives an annual award for professional effi¬ 
ciency. This award may he used for grad¬ 
uate work. 

Alpha Zeta chapter, Kansas State Teach¬ 
ers College, Pittsburg, maintains a loan 
fund for members. It also has an annual 
reunion banquet where an attempt is made 
to bring back former members of the chap¬ 
ter. 

Alpha Theta chapter, Universiti of Ak¬ 
ron, sponsored an assembly for education 
students. 

Alpha Kappa chapter, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, gave hooks 
to an orphanage as a Christmas present and 
awarded a scholarship to the outstanding 
sophomore. A tea was given for high rank¬ 
ing freshmen. 

Alpha Upsilon chapter, West Virginia 
University, collected books for distribution 
to libraries in the county schools of the state 
where they were needed. 

Alpha Phi chapter, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, entertained the junior members 
of the school of education at a reception. 

Alpha Chi chapter, Madison College, 
contributed $25.00 toward the expenses 
of a foreign student who is to he on the 
campus in the fall. Money was donated to 
the March of Dimes, Red Cross, and the 
Cancer Drive. The group entertained the 
F.T.A. of Culpepper High School. 

Alpha I 5 si chapter, Heidelberg College, 
sponsored a dinner at which Dr. S. H, 
Wood, British Ministry of Education, spoke. 
It also participated in an educational con¬ 
ference which brought to the campus lead¬ 
ing authorities in America and which was 
attended by about six hundred persons*. 

Alpha Omega chapter, Oregon State 
College, awarded a prize of $25.00 to the 
honor student of the sophomore class. 

Beta Alpha chapter, San Jose State Col¬ 
lege, held a spring barbecue with the 
C.S.T.A, at Alum Rock Park. 


Beta Beta chapter, University of New 
Hampshire, gave an award of $25.00 t,< the 
senior with the highest scholastic average. 

Beta Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, collected 
more than $650.00 to finance a year’s 
study for a foreign student. It also awarded 
a scholarship of $25.00 to a high ranking 
sophomore, sent a package of food and 
clothing to a student in France. 

Beta Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, had a recep¬ 
tion for honor students in the first three 
rears of college. 

Beta Zeta chapter, University of Idaho, 
sponsored a trip to Spokane, Washington. 
It also sponsored a dinner for Dr. Wayne 
Smith, retiring after almost a half century 
of service to the institution. 

Beta Iota chapter. Western Michigan 
College of Education, arranged a “choco¬ 
late" in recognition of 200 college fresh¬ 
men with high scholastic standing in high 
school. During American Education Week 
the chapter arranged an educational dis¬ 
play on the Kappa Delta Pi bulletin board. 
'File chapter also granted an honor award. 

Beta Lambda chapter, Alabama College, 
awarded a $50.00 scholarship to the out¬ 
standing student in the college planning to 
be a teacher. The chapter sponsored a spe¬ 
cial Christmas card sale. 

Beta Mu chapter, Peru State Teachers 
College, Nebraska, awarded the freshman 
standing highest in terms of Kappa Delta 
Pi ideals a citation of honor at commence¬ 
ment and a pledge to furnish the recipient 
with the society’s badge if she later becomes 
a member of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Beta Pi chapter, New York University, 
maintains a circulating library for members. 
It also awards several scholarships. It made 
a contribution of $100.00 to the building 
fund of the medical center of New York 
University. 

Beta Tau chapter, LaCrosse State 
Teachers College, Wisconsin, gave six 
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honor awards to seniors in high schools in 
its area. In addition it gave a one-semester 
scholarship to one of the above high school 
seniors who enrolls in a teacher training 
course at the college. 

Beta Phi chapter, Arizona State College, 
Tempo, awards $25.00 annually to the 
student ranking highest in scholarship dur¬ 
ing the first two years in college and also 
awards a scholarship medal to the senior 
who receives the highest grades during the 
last two years. 

Gamma Beta chapter, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has an 
aviation scholarship of $r 00.00 and a Cen¬ 
tennial scholarship of $100.00. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Minnesota, gives 
the ten highest ranking freshmen certificates 
of merit at a convocation. The highest rank¬ 
ing sophomores and juniors receive a schol¬ 
arship covering the fees and tuition for one 
term. 

Gamma Eta chapter, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, awarded a 
scholarship to a senior who plans to teach. 

Gamma Mu chapter, New York State 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, gave two 
teas for students who made the dean’s list. 

Gamma Xi chapter, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, made 
a study in connection with the value of cer¬ 
tain courses in professional education for 
teachers for the board of presidents of the 
state teachers colleges of the state. 

Gamma Rho chapter, University of 
Wichita, gave an award to the outstanding 
senior in the college of education. 

Gamma Phi chapter, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, presented 
a Kappa Delta Pi pin to the member of the 
senior class with the highest average in 
education. 

Gamma Chi chapter, Worcester State 
Teachers College, Massachusetts, sponsored 
an honor night to which all high-ranking 
underclassmen and alumni were invited. It 


also presented an award to the sophomore 
with highest social, scholastic, and admin¬ 
istrative rank. 

Delta Eta chapter, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma, made a contribu¬ 
tion to CEIR. 

Delta Theta chapter, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, en¬ 
gaged in recruitment of teachers during the 
year and provided loans to deserving stu¬ 
dents from the chapter’s loan fund. 

Delta Mu chapter, Westminster College, 
gave an award to the outstanding sopho¬ 
more, 

Delta Nu chapter, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Wisconsin, held a special 
honor day for freshmen. 

Delta Xi chapter, Rutgers University, 
contributed $100.00 to assist in the support 
of a needy school in Rennes, France. It 
held a hobby show. For the past two years 
it has been publishing a bimonthly news 
letter. 

Delta Pi chapter, Henderson State 
Teachers College, honored ten outstanding 
freshmen at a special chapel service. 

Delta Rho chapter, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, will sponsor an 
assembly program in honor of John Dewey 
this fall. 

Delta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, is pro¬ 
moting a new chapter of F.T.A. on the 
Slippery Rock campus. 

Delta Upsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, sponsored a tea for 
students on the honor list. 

Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, sponsors an honor tea. All 
students with a cumulative average of 
three or more are entertained. 

Epsilon Gamma chapter, Florida South¬ 
ern College, gives a medal each year to the 
outstanding student in education. It also 
made a contribution to the endowment fund 
of Florida Southern. College. The chapter 
had an active part in entertaining high 
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school students on the campus. 

Kpsilon Eta chapter. Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, enter¬ 
tained honor students at a tea last fall. 

Epsilon I'heta chapter, Mnrehead State 
College, Kentucky, entertained at a tea 
honoring the students standing highest in 
the whole college. 

Epsilon Iota chapter. State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, 15 ridge water, Massachusetts, invited 
honor students from the freshman class to 
a banquet. The chapter also awarded tui¬ 
tion for one semester to a member of the 
sophomore class. 

Epsilon Kappa chapter, Michigan State 
College, awarded a pen and pencil set to 
the outstanding senior in education. 

Epsilon Mu chapter, 'Teachers College 
of Connecticut, spunosored assemble pro¬ 
gram for the benefit of the community chest 
and later for the March of Dimes, 

Epsilon Nu chapter, Willimantic State 
'Teachers College, Connecticut, held a card 
party the proceeds of which went to estab¬ 
lish a lecture fund. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Eau Claire 
State 'Teachers College, Wisconsin, awarded 
a scholarship of $25.00 to a member of the 
chapter, A recognition tea in honor of 
freshmen and sophomores who showed real 
strength in scholarship was given in Me¬ 
morial Hall. 

Kpsilon Pi chapter, Keene 'Teachers Col¬ 
lege, New Hampshire, awarded a scholar¬ 
ship medal to the outstanding freshmen at 
the assembly exercise, and presented a cita¬ 


tion to Mrs. Scnvcy Kirk whose efforts 
made it possible for the chapter to start. 

Epsilon Sigma chapter. State 'Teachers 
College, Oncnnta, New York, sponsored a 
senior day last spring at which all seniors 
attended conferences with the critic teach¬ 
ers from the campus school. Problems which 
might be anticipated in programs of teach¬ 
ing were discussed. 

Kpsilon Chi chapter, Cortland State 
'Teachers College, New York, had a 
L'nesco project to supply technical schools 
of Poland with tools. 'The chapter asked 
donations from large manufacturers and 
i,ono lbs. were shipped to headquarters for 
overseas. 

/.eta Alpha chapter. State 'Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey, gave a special 
award to the outstanding senior at com¬ 
mencement and made a gift to l’nesco. 

/.eta Gamma chapter, 'Ton State Teach- 
ei's College, Alabama, put on a campaign 
for recruiting elementary education teach- 
ears for the schools. 

/.eta E|*silon chapter, University of 'To¬ 
ledo, purchased a picture of Horace Mann 
for the education office. 

/.eta Xi chapter. State 'Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota, distributed several 
boxes of books to rural schools in the vicinity 
which is in need of them for their library 
and reference shelves. 

Houston Alumni Chapter, 'Texas, awards 
annually a scholarship to an outstanding 
teacher enrolled in the school of educa¬ 
tion of the University of Houston. 


Democracy is not a natural way rtf lift'; it has been developed by 
an unending struggle of idealistic minds with inherited brute tendencies 
to overcome and to govern by force. It is not transmitted by inheritance 
of blood. It can not be bestowed; it must be acquired by understand¬ 
ing and unceasing self-directed effort in application, even at the cost 
of self-sacrifice— Thomas H. Briggs 
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Dandy Sees the Star* 

A Christmas “Mellow” Drama 

By Richard L. Loughun 

(Playing: time ahmi t fifteen minutes) 


Cast 

Announcer 

Narrator 

Mother (Mrs. O’Neill) 

John (about six) 

Father (Mr. O’Neill) 

Mary (about eight) 

Dandy (a "Raffles”) 

Louie (a thug) 

Policeman 

M usic: ( Fanftire ) 

Announcer: Presenting the KAPPA 
DELTA PI Players. 

Music: ( Thane up and ikon fade) 

Announcer: Tonight, the KAPPA 
DELTA PI Players, BETA PI CHAP¬ 
TER, brings us an original Christinas Mel¬ 
low Drama by Richard L. Loughlin, en¬ 
titled Dandy Sees the Star , 

Music: (Sneak it in) “Jingle Bells” 

Narrator: Christinas decorations have 
brought color and zest to the tastefully fur¬ 
nished living-room of the O’ Neill’s. The 
warm smile of an open fireplace makes the 
ornaments on the Christmas tree grin. The 
bookcase blinks from its cozy corner, and 
the French doors are spectacled with holly 
wreaths. It is the night of wide-eyed won¬ 
der—Christmas Eve. Mary and John, the 
youngsters, are moist with excitement as 
the Mother concludes an account of that 
prodigious person, Santa Claus. 

Mother: And he’s round and red like a 

* This script was written for* presentation at 
the initiation dinner of Beta Pi chapter. New 
York University, December 6, 1947. It is pub¬ 
lished here as a suggestion of a program which 
is “different. 11 Other chapters are welcome to use 
it.—The Editor. 


big cranberry, and when he laughs, HA, 
HA, HA, lie shakes all over. 

John: Do. his whiskers shake too, Pop? 

Father: Do his whiskers shake? Why, 
John, they almost fly off his face. 

Mary: (Bubbling over with giggles) Huh 
—huh—huh I wish I could see him. 

Mother; You will, Mary, just as soon as 
your father and I return from midnight 
services, 

John: We will! Oh boy! 

Mary: Mom, why are you going to 
church? 

Mother: Because we wish to be near 
God. 

Mar}'.' But last night, when John and I 
were saying our prayers, you said that God 
was always near enough to hear us pray. 

John: Isn’t that so, Pop? 

Father: Why, of course, son, 

John: Well, if He is always with us, why 
do you have to go to church to be near 
Him? 

Father; God goes to little children, John, 
but He expects grown-ups to go to Him. 

Mother: Have you your stockings to 
hang by the fire? 

John: Oh, yeah! ( Calling off mike) 
Com’on, sis, let’s get ’em. 

Mother: Isn’t its wonderful to be a 
child? Why creation is standing on its 
head, tonight, just to please the young. 

Father: Yes, Mary, tonight any boy is 
Aladdin, and Cinderella is every girl whose 
eyes sparkle. 

Sound: (Rumblings of a- "civil” war —• 
Running Feet) 

John: Oh, yeah! Well you just mind 
your own business or I’ll. . . . 
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Father: (Sternly) John, what tlo you 
mean by fighting with \mir sister, a girl, 
and on Christmas F.vcr 

John: Aw, she makes me sick, the. 
snitcher. 

Mary: ( Indignant ) Oh, so I’m a 
snitcher, am 1 ? Very well, just for that I’ll 
tell Mamma that you borrowed one of Joe 
Stone’s stockings, 

John: (Menacingly) Wait 'til 1 get 
you,.,, 

Mother: Why, John, you have your own 
Stockings why did you borrow one of Joe’s? 

Mary: Because it’s bigger, of course. 

John:That’s right, big mouth. 

Father: Come here, son, John, the boy 
who wants more than his share of Christ¬ 
mas presents or of anything will never grow 
up. He’ll always be small. 

Mary: See, greedy! 

Mother: Now, Mary, that’s unkind. A 
lack of charity stunts one as much «< 
greed. 

Father; Come on, cheer up! Get one of 
your own Stockings, son, and let’s get things 
ready for Santa’s arrival. 

Mother: Father, did you remember the 
thumb tacks? 

Father: They’re on the mantelpiece. 

John: Where’s your stocking, Pop? 

Father: ( Thoughtfully ) Hm-m I don’t 
know whether I’ll hang mine up this year. 
You know all I got last year was coal. 

Mary: (Laughing) Oh, yes, I remem¬ 
ber. Santa left a note saying, “You can 
like this or lump it.” 

John: Aw, come on, Pop, I’ll get your 
stocking. 

Mother: Art* you sure Santa got your 
letters? 

Mary: Oh yes! The night we wrote 
them John and I placed them next to the 
chimney, and the following morning, the 
letters were gone. 

John: That’s right, Mom. Pop says that 
some brownies, who were hiding in the 
flowers on the mantelpiece, took them to 


Santa’s headquarters at the North Pole, 

Mother: Very well, children. Now, kiss 
vmis daddy goodnight and hurry off to bed. 
I’ll be ready to tuck you in shortIv. 

Mary: Goodnight, Daddy. 

Father: Goodnight, my dear. 

John: Goodnight, Pop, I hope Santa 
doesn’t give you coal again this year. 

Father: Well, if lie docs, I*!! untile him. 

All: Laugh! 

Mary: Oh, Mother! What’ll we do if 
Santa Claus comes while you anti daddy 
arc away? 

Mother: (Pensively) Why I don’t think 
there’s much possibility of that. Do you, 
Father? 

Father: No, I really don’t, but if he does, 
ask him to sit down and give him one of my 
cigars. 

Mary: All right, Daddy. 

Children: (Calling nff mike) Good 
night, Mamma and Daddy! 

Parents: Goodnight, pleasant dreams! 

Mother: John, I had a frightful time 
getting a Santa Claus suit this afternoon. I 
tried three places before I finally got this 
one. I hope it will do. 

Father: Fair lady, any suit from you 
suits this humble suitor. 

Mother: Well, before you take a fit, try 
it on. 

Father: By the way, I’m told that Santa 
Claus now wears ready-made clothing. He’s 
too busy to have his clothes made to order. 
I understand that his latest winter ensem¬ 
ble is of dark red denim, trimmed with 
ermine, and gathered about the waist in the 
most adorable fashion with a sash of. . . . 

Mother: ( Interrupting ) Oh,silly! I have 
to hear the children’s prayers and get 
dressed for church. Will you see that the 
place is locked ? 

Father: One of my brownies attends to 
those routine matters. Jimminy whiskers! 
It’s too big all around. Say, mother, will 
you bring in a pillow or two? I want to 
put up a false front, you know. 
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Mother: ( Calling of mike) Very well, 
dear. 

Father: Now to practice my laugh: 
“Well, well, well, little Mary O’Neill! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! ” No, that’s not jolly enough, 
“And is this little. ., . 

Mother: Sush! Not so loud. Oh! I was 
afraid it would be too big. Even this pillow 
won’t make so much difference. Why 
didn’t we look after the costume earlier? 

Sound: ( Church Bells) 

Mother: Oh come, John, we’ll be late. 

Father: Isn’t it strange that the old 
clanking church bells should sound so 
sweet? 

Mother: Yes, tonight everything’s a de¬ 
light. 

Father: It’s only at such times that peo¬ 
ple really see, and hear, and live. 

Sound: ( The church hells ring again — 
Door opens and closes—A choir sings 
“Adcste Fidelis ” “Silent Night,” -or other 
appropriate tunes) 

Narrator: Two shadows shatter the 
peaceful light which slithers in through the 
French doors. 

Sound: (Key in lock—Door opening, 
slowly) 

Narrator: With a skeleton key the door 
is opened. The beam of a search light, 
flashed about the room frightens even the 
shadows, which scurry away. 

Dandy: ( Entering stealthily) Come on 
in, Louie, and shut the door quietly. 

Sound: (Door slams slightly) 

Dandy: {In a sharp whisper) Confound 
you, you clod, I said quietly. You’ll bang 
us both into jail one of these nights. 

Louie: (Very apologetically) Gee! 
Dandy, I’m sorry but. . . . 

Dandy: Shush—quiet ( after a pause) I 
guess we’re safe. Here’s the switch. 

Sound: ( Lights clicked on) 

Dandy: Well, Louie, I see they’ve been 
expecting us. 

Louie: Where are they? I’ll plug ’em. 

Dandy: No, not that! I refer to the 


manner in which the room has been deco¬ 
rated for our visit. Rather considerate of 
them, isn’t it? Holly and all that. 

Louie: Aw, cut der lingo, Dandy, and 
let’s look for der safe. 

Dandy: Where would you say the wall 
safe is concealed? 

Louie: Under dat rag. 

Dandy: That’s not a rag, that’s an ex¬ 
quisite tapestry, a Gobelin—I should say. 
Yes, it’s genuine. And here is the safe! 
When will people learn that the best way to 
conceal a valuable article, is to place it in 
the entrance hall, and that the only method 
of hiding a secret document is to frame it 
and hang it above the mantelpiece? Have 
you ever read Poe’s “The Purloined Let¬ 
ter”? 

Louie: Der what? 

Dandy. ( Bored) Never mind. Let me 
get my fingers on that dial. 

Sound: (Twisting of dial—Dropping of 
tumblers—Safe opening) 

Louie; Gee, boss, you’re slick. 

Dandy: There’s plenty for both of us in 
this safe. Meriy Christmas, Mr. Scrooge. 
Now, get my brief case; it’s on the sofa, 
and clean out this cache. {Pause) What’s 
this? Why it’s a Santa Claus suit! I wonder 
how a villian like me would look in a good 
man’s suit? I think I’ll try it on. 

Louie: Say, Dandy, this is some haul! 

Dandy: Well, well, well! Merry Christ¬ 
mas, Master Louie, Merry Christmas! 
(Pause) Why aren’t you glad to see Santa? 

Louie: Aw! Come on, boss. We’re 
finished. 

Sound: (Slamming of safe door) 

Dandy: Blast you! That’s the second 
time. Are you trying to rouse the dead, you 
jabbernowl? 

Sound: (Running feet) 

Dandy: Somebody’s coming. It must be 
the children, I’ll pretend that I’m Santa 
Claus. The suit will fool them. Sh-— 
Here they are. (Pause) Well, well, well, if 
it isn’t my two little friends! Ha-Ha-Ha I 
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Come here, my little playmates. I’ve re¬ 
ceived your letters, all right, and because 
you’ve been such good children, I’m going 
to give you everything you’ve asked for. 

Mary: Ooh! Then I'm going to get a 
walking doll? 

Dandy: Why, of course, my dear. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! 

Mary: Santa, I think you’re wonderful. 

Dandy: Ha! Ha! Ha! Bless you, my 
child. 

John: And am I going to get a model 
airplane kit: 

Dandy: The best that my brownies can 
make, 

John: Gosh! You’re swell. 

Mary; Is that man one of your brownies, 
Santa? 

Dandy: That? Ha, Ha, Win, of course, 
that’s one of my brownies. Aren’t you, 
Louie? 

Louie: Come on, let’s git out of here. 

Mary: Isn’t he too big to hide in (lowers, 
Santa? Daddy said that the brownies hide 
ill flowers, 

Dandy: Why tin’s brownie can he very 
small at times. 

John; Well, how does he get smaller? 

Dandy: He shrinks his soul, son. 

Louie: Come on, Boss, we’ve got tier 
swag, let’s blow. 

Dandy: Oh! Let the reindeer catch their 
breath, 

Mary: Daddy said that if you came 
while mother and lie were in church, that 
we should give you a cigar. Didn't he, 
Johnny? 

John: That’s right, Santa. 

Dandy: Well, what do you know about 
that. I’ll smoke this cigar, later, if you don’t 
mind. Your father’s a good man. 

Mary: He certainly is. Why this evening 
when he caught Johnny—( Cusps) 

John: It’s all right; I’ll tell him myself, 
Sis. I was going to cheat you tonight by 
hanging up fat Joe Stone’s stocking instead 
of mine, but Daddy said that anybody who 


wanted more than his share of anything 
would never be a man. 

Dandy: (Struck h\ the statement) What 
did your father say? 

Mary: He said that any body who wanted 
more than his share of anything would 
never grow up; he'd always be small. 

Dandy: (Slowly, thoughtfully) Ha— 
Hmin—-I see. I think your father’s right. 

Mary: Mr father's always right. 

John: You het! 

Louie: Well, if you’re not cornin’, I’ll 
see ver at Tony's, 

Dandy : I’ve changer! my mind, Louie. 
Open up that brief case and put those 
Christmas presents back in the safe. 

Louie: (Culling off Mike) Well, I don’t 
min yer havin’ a soft heart, hut when yer 
head gits soft, I’m out fer myself. 

Dandy: Conic hack, you ape, or I’ll—• 

Louie: Oh, yeah! 

Sound: (Scuffle—“Punch on jmv~~Thttd 
- -Door opening ituti timing) 

John: Quick, Mary, Santa’s been hurt. 

Dandy: Where am I ? 

Mary: Never mind, Santa, we’ll take 
care of you. 

John: Isn’t he a mean brownie, that 
Louie? 

Dandy: He certainly is. 

Mary: Has he ever done anything like 
this before? 

Dandy: Yes, once before on the night 
that my sleigh skidded across the moon. 
We were traveling like the wind when sud¬ 
denly I heard someone call. I looked about, 
and there, squatting upon the North Star, 
was one of my messenger brownies, Swifty, 
“Give me a lift to the Milky Way,” he 
gasped,'— 

Sound: (Door opening and closing) 

Mother: John, John! There’s someone 
lie re. 

Father: What? 

Man and John: Hello, Mamma and 
Daddy. Look who’s here. 

Father: Who are you? 
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Mary: It’s Santa Claus, Daddy. 

Father: Oh, yes? 

Mother: John, the safe is empty! 

Father: So you’re your own Santa Claus, 
eh! Very well, the police will be glad to 
wish you a Merry Christmas. 

Mary: One of his own brownies knocked 
Santa down when Santa told him to open 
the bag and to put back some presents. 

Father: What’s that, Mary? You say 
that one of Santa’s brownies hit him because 
he wanted the brownie to return something? 

Sound: (It nocking on door—Door open¬ 
ing and closing ) 

Policeman: Pardon me, sir, but I caught 
this crook breaking into the house next 
door. I thought you might be missing some¬ 
thing. 

Father: Why, yes, officer, our safe has 
been ransacked. 

Policeman: I suppose the money and 
jewels in this brief case are yours. Who’s 
that? 

John and Maty: It’s Santa Claus. 

Mother: We found him here playing 
with the children. I believe he’s an accom¬ 
plice. 

Policeman: Say, Santa, I think you’d 
better come with me. 

Mary: Ah no, Santa, stay with us! 

John: Yes, finish your story, Santa. 

Father: Wait a minute. Is this thug with 
the officer, the man who struck Santa be¬ 
fore? 

John : Yes, Daddy. 

Father: ( Slowly ) I see. I’ll speak to you, 
later, officer. I believe you had better leave 


Santa Claus with the children for a while. 

Policeman: Very well, sir. 

Sound: ( Door opening and closing ) 

Father: ( Whispering to Dandy') The 
gifts are in the sideboard. You give them 
out. 

Dandy: Thanks! 

Sound: ( Opening and closing of drawer) 

Dandy: Let’s see. Ha-ha-ha. Here’s a 
doll for Mary. 

Mary: Oh! Thank you, Santa! 

Dandy: And an airplane kit for John, 

John: Gee, thanks! 

Mother: ( Confidentially ) Why are you 
keeping this criminal from justice? 

Father: Because I believe he has seen the 
star over Bethlehem. It is always shining, 
you know, hut there are so few wise men. 
There’s goodness in him. Let us not turn 
him from our inn. Listen! 

Sound: (The carollers approach from a 
distance singing (< Little Town of Bethle¬ 
hem”) 

Dandy: And ice skates too. Well-well- 
well! 

Mary and John: Oh gee! 

Dandy: (Confidentially) And do you 
know what I’m going to put in your 
father’s stocking? Coal—Ha-ha-ha. 

(Mary and John join in Dandy’s laugh¬ 
ter-) 

Sound: (Christmas carols — fade) 

Announcer: Dandy Sees the Star, a 
Christmas “mellow” drama by Richard L. 
Loughlin, has been presented by the KAP¬ 
PA DELTA PI Players. 

This is station NYU. . . , 


Tot all human races retain their own individual -personalities and yet 
come together not into a uniformity which is dead } but into a unity 
which is living. —Rabindranath Tagore 
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A Program by Epsilon Omega Chapter, 
Oswego State Teachers College, 
New York 


Introductory remarks by the thlrtnan: 

“It is a tradition here at tl*wego IV eln-is 
College in each year honor our college founder, 
Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon. Kappa Delta Pi 
and Epsilon l’i Tail, the two honorary organiza¬ 
tions on c.unptw co-sponsor a chapel program 
on this occasion, 

“At first, when Oswego’s enrollment was 
small, the memorial service was held from the 
porch of Shady Shore, the founder's home.’* 

The remainder of the program pro¬ 
gressed as defined on the printed order of 
service. 

The address which was delivered by 
Elizabeth Michalski, the president of Kappa 
Delta Pi was entitled “The Spirit Is Still 
Here,” She said, in part: 

“Perhaps the dearest thing some of us recall 
of our college founder is that each year lie em¬ 
braces at least three-fourths of each Freshman 
class. To many of us he is “just a statue on tin* 
front lawn that is an ideal background for snap¬ 
shots.” To others he is an ever present and true 
spirit, and as he always was-—a teacher. T 
would like to bring you some of his spirit 
through the recollections of his life. 

“The fact that our college is located on this 
site, and that you and I study here as we do is 
because a young man named Edward Austin Shel¬ 
don had vision and a pioneer spirit. 

“In 1X47 Edward Sheldon aliind tiled his 
study of law at Hamilton College. lie had de¬ 
veloped a throat condition which discouraged 
Ids hopes of ever becoming a lawyer. Naturally 
loving the out-of-doors, he became a partner in 
a tree nursery here in Oswego. 

“The nursery business was soon recognized 
as a sinking ship, so he rescued what funds he 
could and set out looking for a new occupation. 
During the course of his search he started ob¬ 
serving the poor classes of the city anti found that 
there were 1500 persons who could neither 
read nor write. With the help of a friend lie. 
solicited money from prominent, benevolent citi¬ 
zens and established a school for the poor. This 


school became known as the “Ragged School." 
During the winter months many *4 the children 
tvrrr tillable to attend school Iter,1 into ihcy lacked 
proper .bulling. 

“The Ragged School ...iitinucd only two 
years and the funds were exhausted. Dr. Sheldon 
then had a motion introdtiit'tl at a Town meet¬ 
ing to have the then ptivatc schools of Oswego 
made public. Pliable to get this support, he 
won accepted a position as superintendent of 
schools in Syracuse, New York. 

“Not long after this the school* in Oswego 
wemade public and Dr. Sheldon returned here 
to his first love. As he stated in his autobiog¬ 
raphy he realized that in Oswego he would have 
the advantage of organizing a system from the 
start with his own views rather than patching 
up an old system already established. 

“And this he did—dedicating his life to his 
work here in Oswego. Dr. Sheldon desired to 
have hi* tcaehra completely executing his plans 
and methods so he trained them himself—-Thin 
was the first time that teacher* were being io- 
sirueted in “bow" to teach. Without much re- 
flrrtioii he realized he was in a way running 
a training school for teachers. He therefore out¬ 
lined a plan for an actual school for training 
and it was readily accepted by the school board. 

“Dr. Sheldon became a leading disciple of 
the Peslallozion theory of education which we 
know as “object teaching.” He brought Miss 
Margaret Jones to Oswego from London to in¬ 
struct his prospective teachers. Her expenses were 
paid by the sacrifice of one-half of a year’s 
salary by some of the teacher* in Oswego. At 
the dose of Miss Jones’ year’* stay, Dr. Shel¬ 
don became the priiicip.il. This was the begin¬ 
ning of our Oswego State Teachers College. 

“Dr. Sheldon had a love for the lieauty of 
nature. With this in mind, he bought land near 
the lake and there built bis first home, Shady 
Shore. 

“Years later when considerations were being 
made for a location for the Normal School, the 
land adjoining Shady Shore was selected be¬ 
cause of its significance and Dr. Sheldon’s home 
became the home of future presidents. 

“At the time it was built, Shady Shore was 
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a wooden frame building-. The stone trim lias 
since been added. It was then deep in the woods 
reached by a long, winding road. Dr. Sheldon 
and his family entertained the student body at 
Shady Shore in the spring with a maple sugar¬ 
ing off and in the fall with a fruit feast. 

“He was a tall and gentle type of person, a 
perfect gentleman—he was dignity personified. 

“He was like a father to all children—they 
loved him. His primary interest lay in the 
growth, interest, and development of the child 
as a person. 

“The early location of the Normal School was 
between 6th and yth streets on Seneca. Dr. Well’s 
home is built on the site and beside his driveway 
is a remaining po tion of the stone steps which 
led into the school. 

“Every day at the same time, Dr. Sheldon 
rode or walked from Shady Shore to the school. 
If driving in his carriage he would stop and 
pick up all the children he eonld. His greatest 


joy was in gathering children about him. 

“Of all the people who knew our founder, 
not one ever said any words of him that were 
not words of praise. He was beloved by all, and 
worshipped by his students. 

“Mrs, Anna Riley of Oswego, who was a 
student of Dr. Sheldon, told me that if our 
monument could speak it would be the voice of 
Dr. Sheldon for in it is his perfect image. 

“As we teach our classes, it is with methods 
founded by Dr, Sheldon’s ideals. As the Indus¬ 
trial Arts men teach children how to appreciate 
and make objects, they are fulfilling a dream 
of Dr. Sheldon, and as we help children to 
grow into well rounded personalities we are pre¬ 
senting a living monument to him. Surely the 
spirit is still here.” 

The Founder’s Song was read during 
the program. 


The Editorial Board Meets 


an September 30 the Editorial Board 
of The Forum held its annual meet¬ 
ing at the New Weston Hotel, New York 
City. Those present, in addition to the edi¬ 
tor, were: George S. Counts, I. L. Kandel, 
Ernest O. Melby, William F. Russell, Ord- 
way Tead, and Thomas C. McCracken, 
Dr. Roscoe West had a conflicting engage¬ 
ment which prevented his attendance. Two 
members had returned from abroad just a 
few days before the meeting and another 
left for England several days afterward. It 
was quite unusual to have a meeting at 
which only one member was absent. One 
vacancy is still to be filled. 

After a delicious dinner, attention was 
given to a rather complete agenda which 
had been prepared. There were many sug¬ 
gestions about articles and authors. Too, 
there was favorable comment about the 
format and contents of the magazine. It 
was shown that the magazine is being pub¬ 
lished at a loss, since the price is, in most 


cases, only a third to a half of comparable 
magazines. 

Drs. Russell and Tead attended the first 
meeting as members of the Board and were 
extremely helpful in their suggestions. 

It was reported that the new publication 
schedule calls for the mailing and appear¬ 
ance of the magazine on the first day of the 
month of publication. 

For several years it has been the practice 
to ask a Laureate member to write the lead¬ 
ing article. This procedure will no longer be 
followed, as it is a large demand on the time 
of the noted men and women of the chap¬ 
ter. Of course, in many instances, leading 
articles will be written by Laureates as here¬ 
tofore. 

The year begins with a list of twelve 
thousand subscribers, a number which will 
be increased for later issues. 

After several hours of earnest and fruit- 
fult discussion the meeting adjourned. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


The events of the last war and the pres¬ 
ent turmoil of reconstruction have bought 
to the fore vividly that the future of civiliza¬ 
tion depends not solely, or even primarily, 
upon scientific and economic wellbeing, but 
rather upon the spiritual resources of the 
democratic peoples. A world rocked to its 
foundations finds it essential to discover a 
spiritual base on which life can be recon¬ 
structed. In College Education nnd Char¬ 
acter Orclway Tead maps an approach to 
this problem. In his capacity as an editor of 
Harper and Brothers, and as Chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City he is in a strategic position to 
influence American opinion in this area. 

During the last five years England has 
become increasingly aware of the impor¬ 
tance of a coordinated plan of teacher prep¬ 
aration. Dr, Wood, now retired after more 
than forty years of service in the national 
Ministry of Education in England, writes 
of The Training of Teachers in England. 
He was for many years Principal Assistant 
Secretary in Charge of the Training of 
Teachers and was secretary of the com¬ 
mittee which wrote the McNairy Report. 

Textbooks or experiences? Many an edu¬ 
cational joust has been held on this subject. 
P. A. Knnwlton, the editor-in-chief of the 
Educational Department of The Macmil¬ 
lan Company, believes that professors of 
education are prone to underestimate the 
value of the outline and guidance which 
the good textbook affords. In his Well- 
springs of Disparagement he writes humor¬ 
ously and yet with great seriousness on this 
subject. In his article he shows how the 
modern concept of the textbook and its use 
in the educational process have changed. 

Harbingers of Improvement in Teacher 
Education is presented by G. D. McGrath, 
Director of Teacher Education of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. He lists trends which indi¬ 


cate that a better day for teacher education 
is at hand. He is a member of Beta Chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi. He is the author of 
many articles on educational subjects. 

Ptnk Pills is the joint product of Herbert 
Hemmann, a graduate student at Washing¬ 
ton University, and Adolph Unruh, Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Education at the same insti¬ 
tution. It shows how teaching parallels 
medicine as a profession in many respects. 
Professor Unruh is a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

It is not often that we are privileged to 
print a paper with so much of human interest 
as Life in a Besieged City which is a day by 
day record of events while Shanghai was 
being taken over by the Communists last 
spring. For security reasons the author’s 
name is not divulged, though it is that of one 
who writes with authority. The flavor of the 
native tongue is retained in the article. 

Ideas and Industrial Strife is devoted to 
a discussion of workers’ education as a phase 
of adult education. The article attempts to 
find common ground for cooperation be¬ 
tween management and labor. The author, 
Louis O. Kattsoff is Associate Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy at the University of 
North Carolina. He has written numerous 
articles for various educational, psychologi¬ 
cal and philosophical journals, among them 
The Educational Forum. 

Shepherds Quake is a diverting and amus¬ 
ing description of the production of a Christ¬ 
mas "play.” The author is Mary-Lynn 
Drake, a teacher of vocal music and music 
appreciation in the Monterey, California, 
schools. She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, 

More Education About Education Is 
Needed is the subject of an important article 
by E. C. Bolmeier. Dr. Bolmeiere is Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Education at Duke Univer- 
(Continued on page z$ 6 ) 
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College Education and Character 

An Approach to the Problem 

Ordway Tead 


I 

he more we become aware in a 
systematic way of the nature of the 
human self and of the total environment 
in which it lives and has its being, the 
better equipped we become to discuss 
character education. Or, more accurately, 
the better qualified are we to grasp the 
place of character building in the whole 
educational effort. 

For it is now obvious that education, 
whether formal or informal, is all-of-a- 
piece in its preoccupation with directed 
growth, the unfolding of individual po¬ 
tentiality, the enlargement of person¬ 
ality, the responsibility for the creation 
of a world society no less than for sound 
local communities. Wherever genuine 
education is occurring, there is character 
education. Profoundly viewed, we can¬ 
not have one without the other. And if 
I indulge in a certain separation of fac¬ 
tors, or a certain emphasis in outlook, 
this is partly due to semantic difficulties 


and partly to correct real distinctions al¬ 
ready familiar in other discussions as to 
the purpose of today’s college. 

I want at once therefore to affirm 
that nothing which will here be said 
will correctly be construed as any mini¬ 
mizing or subordinating in higher educa¬ 
tion of that intellectual cultivation which 
has to do with increasing the rational 
and reflective influences in the ordering 
of personal and social life. But to say, 
as some have been saying, that the col¬ 
lege should be concerned solely with the 
life of the mind is a sorry distortion and 
the result of a sad lack in understanding 
as to what the community requires from 
its educated members. 

I only mention by way of reminder 
that as far as our own society goes it 
assumes the presence of a body of citi¬ 
zens who have a strong sense for per¬ 
sonal freedom, for social obligation, for 
careful evaluation of possible alterna¬ 
tives in personal and public behavior. 
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And it strives to equip its members al¬ 
ways to improve in the realizing of these 
assumptions. Ail of this adds up to the 
urgent reality that a democracy becomes 
a possible and progressive fact only as 
the preponderance of its citizens are 
possessed of good character. 

By character I shall here mean an 
essential fidelity in action to standards 
of conduct which possess reasonably wide 
social acceptance. Character is faithful¬ 
ness to that which the individual has 
consciously come to cherish as valuable 
and which by and large is also held valu¬ 
able in his society. Another aspect has 
also to be acknowledged for a definition 
to be complete. There is also the char¬ 
acter of the protestant against conven¬ 
tional standards. He may Ire a prophet} 
he may even be a criminal. Hence the 
element of the quality of the standards 
is a considerable factor. Thus, character 
includes adherence to the integrity of 
the selfhood of the individual, and this 
includes as part of the enlarging self a 
wider moral purpose and social concern. 
This entails courage and perseverance. 
It thus requires throughout every area of 
a person’s living a consistent grasp and 
drive toward wisely adjusted relations 
to one’s own self and to all with whom 
one may associate directly or indirectly. 
Character employs a sustained total ap¬ 
proach, attack, attitude and carry-through 
of conduct that is thoughtfully and sensi¬ 
tively moralized. And by conduct I mean 
every moment-by-moment, conscious act 
of the individual. 

To exhibit character today is (i) to 
have recognition of difficulties as faced; 
(a) to have command of the knowledge 


necessary and relevant to handling them 5 
(3) to be in possession of the necessary 
social or technical skills; (4) to employ 
good will in facing situations and ex¬ 
ercising skills; and (5) to be caught up 
by an inner drive to carry on persistently 
—a drive “to stand, and having done all, 
to stand.” Character is thus shown in 
the effort to realize visions of the better 
which seem rationally defensible. There 
is character in dissent as well as in 
acquiescence. 

Faced, then, with the problem situ¬ 
ations and choices of life, the individual 
who would give evidence of good char¬ 
acter has necessarily to ask these four 
questions: 

Do I know what I am about in this 
situation? 

Do I know what I should do and how 
to do it? 

Have I a friendly attitude as I do it? 

Will I persevere in the wise course of 
action? 

The individual who confronts all his 
occasions of action—public as well as 
personal—-with ability to answer these 
questions satisfactorily is if so facto mani¬ 
festing good character. 

What this means, in other words, is 
that there has to be sensitive awareness 
of bad choices to be avoided; there has 
to be knowledge of the elements of good 
decisions; there has to come some com¬ 
petence in carrying them out; there has 
to be an animating spirit of friendliness; 
and there has to be determination to 
sustain sound decisions in continuing 
good action. 

Hence, we properly ask next, what 
is the motivation—the driving force— 
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arising from within the individual which 
gives promise of leading to this succes¬ 
sion of steps and efforts as conduct 
choices arise. Can we bring to bear upon 
this problem a scientifically valid psy¬ 
chology of motivation? For if we know 
how to tap the springs of willing response 
in action, we know the answer at once, 
at least in general terms, to the entire 
problem of education, including that 
aspect of it having to do with character 
building. 

The answer here is becoming in¬ 
creasingly illuminating. I see at least 
four kinds of appeal. The individual 
will, first, become interested in activity 
from which he is immediately getting 
obvious and profound satisfactions. Sec¬ 
ond, if he sees good prospects of attain¬ 
ing future satisfactions, that too will 
help. Third, he is moved by well-estab¬ 
lished aspirations for the realizing of 
attractive goals. And fourth, effort is 
sustained if the individual has a sense 
that there is underlying meaning in what 
he is doing, and that in his effort he is 
somehow supported and reenforced by 
some power beyond that employed at 
the usual levels of effort. 

I should like, in the light of these 
several clues to the evoking of positive 
motives to action, to consider some 
phases of college experience which by 
fostering such vigorous motives can pro¬ 
duce that wholesome behavior which is 
the evidence of strong character. 

II 

First in underlying importance here 
seems to me to be a grasp of the relation 
of these truths about motivation to the 


ways in which the formal educational 
process is carried on. I maintain that for 
too many students there arises early in 
their schooling and continues into col¬ 
lege the experience of a kind of duality 
of outlook and intention which is ethi¬ 
cally harmful. For it gives rise to a 
certain duplicity which can be the begin¬ 
ning of a split personality because of a 
separation of grudging work under im¬ 
posed discipline and genuine creative 
achievement. These will seem strong 
words. But I am sure that there is a 
common observable reality here, how¬ 
ever one interprets it. Too much student 
time is by compulsion occupied with 
manipulating what for them are unreal 
abstractions and inert ideas. These are 
talked at them by teachers and are then 
regurgitated on examinations if students 
are to qualify to stay in college. There 
is typically no pretense on the teacher’s 
part of any confrontation of the felt 
needs, desires, interests and problems of 
the students. Thus, much formal learn¬ 
ing becomes a contrived battle of wits, 
like an ingenious crossward puzzle, to 
discover whether the student is able to 
perform momentarily the mental gym¬ 
nastics required of him. 

Such a requirement means that the 
student is indulging in a game to see 
what he can “get by with” while the 
teacher is seeing what he can “put over” 
in clever memory questions. This is not 
merely an educationally barren process. 
It is at bottom an immoral activity be¬ 
cause it is irresponsible and unproduc¬ 
tive, having no real connection with the 
growth of the student’s intellectual mas¬ 
tery and social integrity. As long as 
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teacher and student are subtly at war 
about what, as we say, is to be “covered,” 
the learning is superficial, the motivation 
is ephemeral and the permanent results 
are close to a minus quantity. Little 
creative power is being released because 
there has been no development of powers 
of self-propulsion in the student. 

The best psychological wisdom sug¬ 
gests the possibility of a completely op¬ 
posite outcome. We truly learn for use 
in life that from which immediate satis¬ 
faction of present desire will be realized. 
The student normally and wholesomely 
is striving to cope with present life situ¬ 
ations. Indeed, he has no good reason 
for either seeking to or Ming able to 
cope with anything else. It is true that 
some of the situations into which he is 
thrust are labelled “academic.” Others 
embrace the remaining areas of living. 
Whenever the student can clearly estab¬ 
lish some relevance in the “academic” 
teaching and learning to actual or ex¬ 
pected life experience—those which are 
really helping the student to know and 
deal with himself and his times-—then 
the present tragic gulf between resistance 
to formal learning and eagerness for 
extracurricular learning, can be largely 
bridged. And this will have the effect of 
fostering throughout the entire educa¬ 
tional exposure that unified eagerness 
for all sorts of learning which is integral 
to character growth. 

Soundly viewed, the educational ef¬ 
fort is a moral enterprise. It has to do 
with the significant relation of the in¬ 
dividual to his soul and to society. And 
until everything that goes on in the 
classroom ministers with reasonable clar¬ 
ity to this moral end, there is failure to 


satisfy the student at a crucial point. And 
there is failure to have an ethically re¬ 
sponsible experience. A fundamental 
hypocrisy thus creeps in which impairs 
character education. For the student is 
too often saying: “I’ll go through cer¬ 
tain motions to satisfy the teacher while 
I satisfy myself educationally in all the 
other things I elect to spend time on 
while Pm in college.” This attitude, I 
hasten to add, is usually not the stu¬ 
dent’s fault. It is the fault of a miscon¬ 
ception of the nature of learning by the 
teacher and by the whole organized es¬ 
tablishment behind him. For the teacher 
can get a united mind and zest for mental 
mastery from students whenever the 
ideas he is handling are recognized by 
them as needful for living. 

In short, there is the most effective 
character building only where, along 
with other good influences, the student 
is experiencing out of his studies a sense 
of competence in dealing with self and 
with society. 

Ill 

I can the better convey the implica¬ 
tions of a sound grasp of learning—-in¬ 
cluding the formation of all kinds of 
good habits of attitude and action.—if I 
suggest next that there are certain added 
aspects of purpose and aim which we 
should be including in classroom per¬ 
formance. They are aims through and 
from which immediate, meaningful 
satisfactions having permanent value, 
will be yielded for the student. 

I am not, in the following enumera¬ 
tion, either ignoring or minimizing the 
aims of mastering the usual subject mat¬ 
ter in the established courses. But I am 
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maintaining that in and through the use 
of any and all subject matter content 
there can be derivations of changed atti¬ 
tude and outlook which are the very 
essence of the purpose of classroom ac¬ 
tivity. And the effort to fulfill these 
purposes by every teacher should lend 
that vitality and relevance to the learn¬ 
ing process, which would at once save it 
from hypocrisy and yield present student 
satisfaction of great character-building 
potential. 

Among such collateral purposes I first 
suggest the importance of what White- 
head and others have called a “vision of 
greatness. 5 ’ All individuals are certainly 
entitled to be touched, and on occasion 
profoundly moved, by a realization of 
the stature the human spirit can attain 
as it has historically achieved it. Great¬ 
ness is heartening; it is appealing; it is 
in some measure contagious. And it is for 
every teacher of every subject to trans¬ 
mit in some measure a sense for the 
greatness of mind or spirit of some in¬ 
dividuals out from which his subject 
has flowered; and to show wherein that 
greatness lies including the ever present 
quality of humility. Indeed in passing 
one may say that we would like also to 
be able to expect that on every campus 
students would occasionally enjoy per¬ 
sonal encounters with some teachers who 
are truly great men and women. 

A second rightful claim upon the edu¬ 
cational process is that it shall yield 
the student a progressively clearer and 
nobler articulation as to what is valuable. 
Surely there are what have been called 
Godlike values in the world. And surely 
each of us is called upon to make choices 
in life where a strong and clear sense 


of what is the more valuable can be of 
enormous help. Here again, every worth¬ 
while course of study will have some¬ 
thing to say about a more or less his¬ 
torically tested hierarchy of what man 
has come to regard as accepted values. 
And I include what is valued in the arts 
and letters, in social and political organ¬ 
izations and aspirations, in intellectual 
methods in family living, in the relation 
of each person to the cosmos. There is 
a heritage here which we belittle or 
ignore at our peril. 

In the next place, education is not 
being carried on merely for the edifica¬ 
tion and enhancement of self-regarding 
individuals. It is a socially-provided 
process for a socially-identifiable good. 
We are educating individuals for an ef¬ 
fective relationship as responsible selves 
to an increasingly expanding commu¬ 
nity. These individuals, as a result of 
college education, should therefore have 
an acute sence of social obligation and 
should have given some thought to the 
problem of wherein lies a public interest 
in the conduct of individuals and groups. 
These are not matters exclusively for 
courses in ethics. Here, too, are aspects 
of knowledge and understanding that 
have to permeate the labor of every 
teacher in every subject. And some fairly 
specific programming of how and where 
social obligations are to be assumed by 
students, and of how public interests are 
identified and realized—this is one of 
the imperative tasks which has its im¬ 
portant contribution to the character as¬ 
pects of education. 

The next appeal which should be 
made, and claim upon us which should 
be realized, has to do with those issues 
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which center about cultural pluralism 
and intercultural understanding. The 
connection of this whole area with the 
character problem has obviously to do 
with each individual’s and the nation’s 
understanding of, sympathy with, and 
ability to establish communication with, 
peoples of other nations, races, colors 
and religions. It might superficially be 
thought that these matters would be 
given adequate attention in courses in 
sociology and comparative anthropology. 
But anyone who will consider how im¬ 
mediately these questions give rise to 
discussions of ethical relativism and to 
the analysis of the basic philosophies and 
preconceptions underlying different cul¬ 
tures, will appreciate how intellectually 
pervasive this whole problem really is. 

The informational aspects of inter¬ 
cultural realities can be readily handled 
whenever the outlook of individual 
teachers can come to be truly universal- 
istic. But the kinds of questions raised 
by, and the profound disturbance to con¬ 
ventional habits of thinking which derive 
from, such penetrating studies as those 
of F. S. C. Northrop, will not be as¬ 
similated into our outlooks so readily. 
Yet they seem to me to be at the very 
philosophical foundation of our ability 
to deal in a penetrating and long-term 
way with the confusions now confronted 
in the big ideological conflicts of our day. 
I earnestly commend to the attention of 
educators, as bearing on wise conduct, 
all three of Northrop’s recent volumes 
which open up vistas of intellectual ex¬ 
ploration of the highest order of im¬ 
portance. I refer to “The Meeting of 
East and West.” “The Logic of the 
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Sciences and Humanities” and “Ideo¬ 
logical Differences and World Order.” 
For this author is confronting the issues 
of ethical relativism and the profound 
challenge of divergent sets of control¬ 
ling values as they appear today in dif¬ 
ferent cultures and religions, and most 
critically, of course, between communism 
and Western democracy. It is not neces¬ 
sary to agree with all details of his 
analysis or appraisal, to find great stimu¬ 
lation here. 

That we of the democracies have to 
know where we stand and why, and 
discover how we can find some common 
basis of discourse about some commonly 
desirable goals with those of many seem¬ 
ingly opposite views, certainly comes 
near to being the supreme ethical prob¬ 
lem of our day. And ultimately no in¬ 
dividual citixen of a democracy can be 
exempt from coming to grips with it, 

Northrop brings a needed corrective 
to the disposition of many of us to take 
insufficient account of the place of deduc¬ 
tive thinking in truth-seeking. The role 
and the potentialities of what he calk 
postulative thinking are still but feebly 
grasped by college teachers outside the 
physical sciences. 

Moreover, while continuing to study 
and assimilate the new emphasis and 
method which he provides, there is still 
a related task unfulfilled. For it con¬ 
tinues on the whole to be true that a 
consistent use of the inductive, problem¬ 
solving, reflective approach which John 
Dewey has done so much to clarify, has 
yet to be generalized in the mental proc¬ 
esses of most college students. And how 
practical judgments having ethical im- 
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port are to be reached by people who 
are not familiar with the essential mes¬ 
sage of John Dewey’s “How We 
Think,” I confess I do not understand. 
And it has always to be realized that 
the earnest thinker is feeling strongly 
about rationality if the process is to be 
vital. Indeed there cannot typically be 
strong character where there is not a 
conscious, zestful ability and desire to 
weigh evidence, select wise courses of 
conduct, and evaluate the results care¬ 
fully. And this is as imperative today 
regarding public issues as it is regarding 
more personal concerns. Indeed, the for¬ 
mation of our individual public char¬ 
acters shaping our judgments of con¬ 
fronted social issues, is the most impor¬ 
tant phase of all. 

Hence a well-established habit in the 
thought processes of every undergradu¬ 
ate of the use of the inductive, scientific 
method becomes also a pervasive claim 
upon the skill of every teacher who 
would arm students with some of the 
important instruments of decision-mak¬ 
ing. 

IV 

Of a somewhat differing order of in¬ 
fluence—and this over and beyond the 
central importance of the direct personal 
influence of the teacher whether as 
scholar or as splendid human being—is 
the educative meaning of the personal 
relation of the student to the college, I 
speak here in personal rather than or¬ 
ganizational terms because the titles and 
the set-up differ from place to place. 
Also I am not necessarily alluding 
merely to the confines of what has come 


to be called “student personnel work.” 
For in this department the danger is 
always present that an attitude of pro¬ 
fessionalized human relations will be 
employed by those who talk the right 
language but are deficient in the right 
feelings. Their minds are in their work, 
but not always their hearts. 

My own experience leads me to be 
emphatic that for real character results, 
each student has to know that there are 
one or two adults on the camfus who 
deeply care about him or her as a 'per¬ 
son. What is required is a direct relation 
which is warmly personalized without 
being excessively solicitous and intimate. 
The college years present a subtle prob¬ 
lem of transition from adolescence to 
adulthood. The college does stand in 
loco parentis , more at the outset and 
hardly at all by the time of graduation. 
And the solicitous interest of someone 
who will care about how each student is 
unfolding, is a virtual must. How we can 
achieve that in huge student bodies it 
is not easy to see, unless a whole new 
emphasis in relations with students is 
aggressively developed. Just as home 
is where the heart is, so the college— 
beyond the things of the mind—is where 
the heart is—the heart of the student 
and of someone among those who shape 
the education. For out of the heart, out 
of caring for and helping to guide, are 
the issues of the student’s life and char¬ 
acter. There is no escape from the psy¬ 
chic reality that if there is to be guided 
growth, some individual, warm of heart 
and wise of mind, should be the guide, 
counsellor and friend of every student. 

If you think I here stress the obvious 
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on the one hand or the undesirable on 
the other, I ask you to study and to read 
between the lines of the recent Report 
of the Harvard Student Council ap¬ 
praising the present college. 1 Harvard 
has always prided itself on a certain im¬ 
personality in relations between faculty 
and students. The students are here criti¬ 
cal of all this in a thoughtful way. And 
what they allege to be true of con¬ 
ditions criticized at Harvard is un¬ 
doubtedly even truer of many another 
campus. 

f itf # * 

I must be content with these few 
suggestions about underlying and col¬ 
lateral instructional aims which patently 
reenforce character education. 4 At least 
they may suggest something of the re¬ 
sponsible relation of every teacher in a 
direct fashion to the processes of char- 
acter building. 

But of course the teaching process 
docs not go forward in an isolated 
vacuum. And some account should be 
taken of the constraints placed upon edu¬ 
cation for character by possibly adverse 
environmental influences. Several of 
these deserve mention as further sug¬ 
gesting the forces to be contended 
against and coped with. 

There is first to acknowledge what I 
may call the climate of sentiment which 
is a distinct reality on every campus. 
What arc the efforts, the standards, the 
achievements, the aspirations, which are 

I Harvard Education, 19+8, “The Students’ 
View,” Cambridge, Mass. Privately printed. 

I I recognize the partial nature of this 
enumeration. If the reader will refer to Hazen 
Pamphlet Number 12 “Spiritual Problems of the 
Teacher,” he will find that I have there offered 
a more explicit elaboration. 
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given favorable support by the pre¬ 
ponderant faculty and student commu¬ 
nity? Is victory at any price sought as a 
matter of course, whether it requires 
cheating in the classroom or slugging 
on the football field? Is there a prev¬ 
alent sense of genuine appreciation for 
intellectual attainment, for excellence 
and elegance in mental mastery; or is 
it better form to be an indifferent stu¬ 
dent? These questions only suggest the 
truth that established sentiments on be¬ 
half of hard work, honesty, sexual re¬ 
straint, good taste and a general appreci- 
ation of honor and decency, have been 
the consciously developed result of wise 
leadership on some campuses. And the 
absence of such leadership on other cam¬ 
puses has resulted in climates of senti¬ 
ment Avhich do not yield indirect 
rcenforccments to character building. 
Influences such as these cannot be altered 
overnight. But the right kind of ad¬ 
ministration can, in two college genera¬ 
tions, effect remarkable transformations 
here. 

We will be less than realistic, also, if 
we ignore the effects on character-build¬ 
ing efforts of those imponderable but 
tremendous influences of family or local 
standards of “success.” These can lead 
to all sorts of distortions in the choice 
of vocations and in the values striven 
for throughout college and subse¬ 
quently, More than we always like to 
admit, our colleges are pervaded by cer¬ 
tain characteristics of an acquisitive so¬ 
ciety; and as long as substantial ap¬ 
proval, honor and financial gain are ac¬ 
corded to those who prosper in certain 
kinds of careers, it is understandable that 
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all this will have its effect within the 
educational process. 

And" while mention is being made of 
the carry-over of home influences, it may 
be useful to record the tragic fact that 
it is the experience of most college per¬ 
sonnel workers that a majority of the 
behavior difficulties and character handi¬ 
caps among students arise in those who 
come from broken homes. If everyone 
in college adminstration who is having 
face-to-face dealings with students could 
mark with a red tab for special atten¬ 
tion the card of every student unfortu¬ 
nate enough to have such disruptive 
backgrounds, I am sure that more intel¬ 
ligent and more effective efforts might 
be made to anticipate trouble and to 
introduce correctives that could be vastly 
constructive in nature. For it should be 
obvious that young people thus dis¬ 
advantaged not only have their own 
maladjustments to cope with, but they 
can on occasion act as focal points of 
disruption among their fellows. 

I have mentioned the pressure of ma¬ 
terial standards of success. But the total 
problem posed here should be analyzed 
with greater refinement. On the whole 
the instruction in the social sciences 
which our young people receive intro¬ 
duces critical considerations regarding 
some one or another aspect of the way 
our society is conducting its economic 
and total institutional life. This is not 
only inevitable but up to a point desir¬ 
able. But that young people should be¬ 
come so far sunk in a critical view or 
become so cynical about the ways and 
means by which our economic order 
operates, that they are reluctant to par¬ 
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ticipate in it, or that they come to a 
point of open rebellion against it—these 
are outcomes which pose ethical dilem¬ 
mas. 

Indeed, it is in part out of this dilem¬ 
ma that some of the appeal of the com¬ 
munist cause comes on occasion to secure 
the allegiance of college undergraduates. 
Yet it is just such young people with 
the ferment of their critical outlook, who 
are needed to assist in the melioration of 
American economic and political activity. 
Surely the dictate here is that, as educa¬ 
tion looks out upon economic and politi¬ 
cal affairs, it shall accept the challenge of 
being at once descriptive, critical and 
dynamically melioristic regarding the 
operation of a truly free and democratic 
American economy in terms of today’s 
conditions. 

* * * 

"Without having explicitly distin¬ 
guished between the three appeals, I 
have now offered a number of sugges¬ 
tions as to how in the total college ex¬ 
perience, the student is to be helped to 
gain immediate satisfactions, to discover 
good prospects of future satisfactions, 
and to build aspirations which have a 
vigorous motive force. And I have 
further enumerated a number of ex¬ 
ternal influences which may act as 
deterring, or at least as confusing, fac¬ 
tors in respect to character building. 

V 

This leaves for final mention that 
fourth phase of motivation which has 
to do with the individual’s confidence 
that his effort is truly meaningful and 
significant, and that he may somehow 
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gain a sense that his effort is or may be 
reenforced by support from outside him¬ 
self. This is but another way of saying 
that a valuable part of motivation for 
good action is a certain kind of phi¬ 
losophy of life. And beyond that, the 
motivation value of a more than rational 
faith in man’s destiny, which is of the 
nature of a religious conviction, requires 
consideration. 

For many in the younger generation 
there is a problem here which is not 
fully realized because not fully ac¬ 
knowledged by those teachers and stu¬ 
dents who accept uncritically the more 
usual religious idioms and creeds on 
the one hand, or who are frankly agnos¬ 
tic on the other. And it seems to me 
that there is no ultimate coping with 
the character problem which does not 
face up to the possible, genuine differ¬ 
ences of philosophic view here which 
often lead to ethical confusions. It is 
important, therefore, to be explicit about 
the problem even if categorical answers 
at this point may not seem readily forth¬ 
coming for the agreement of all of us. 

Apart from those who are convinced 
mechanists and determinists, there 
should, however, be little difficulty in 
assuring wide agreement about the mean¬ 
ingfulness and the worthwhileness of 
the human enterprise as such. Whether 
the discussion be in terms of a Kingdom 
of Man or a Kingdom of God, there is 
agreement among all genuine humanists 
that the blood, sweat and tears of human 
existence, its travail, suffering and strug¬ 
gle, are all rightful components of a 
world in which mankind finds itself in¬ 
evitably under an imperative to trans¬ 
cend its present into a nobler future. In 


all common sense and in the normal 
outlook of healthy-minded people, the 
human situation somehow justifies itself. 
And whether humanity strives in com¬ 
plete self-sufficiency or whether it presses 
on because of a Divine mandate, the 
fact is that many do struggle forward 
with courage and determination without 
benefit of any theological commitment. 
This minimum of faith can be cultivated 
and extended by conscious intent even 
within education itself. 

Yet for many sensitive spirits, it is 
not sufficient to leave the problem here. 
And the confronted issue may perhaps 
be simply stated as follows: can we 
get as persistently sustained moral con¬ 
duct, as manifesting high character, out 
of people who do not believe in a pur¬ 
poseful God as out of people who do? 

In other words, to what extent does 
persistent moral striving require that 
the individual have a convinced faith in 
the reality of some re-enforcement from 
a power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness? 

For myself I am sure that the direc¬ 
tion of moral effort can increasingly be 
given by a scientific attack upon the hu¬ 
man problems which confront each in¬ 
dividual and group. It is in this sense 
that character building has to be a high¬ 
ly knowledgeable affair. It is bound to 
draw for guidance upon all it can learn 
from a science of man as well as of nature. 

Indeed, beyond this, I think human 
testimony is general that there is also 
a natural momentum, accumulation and 
creation of solely human capacity which 
augments one’s own powers and abilities 
to be morally effective. The access of 
fresh energy out of what William James 
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called “life’s reserves” is a reasonably 
familiar experience. Most of us are usu¬ 
ally organized up to only a fraction of 
our potential. Yet many also know the 
experience of gaining in power as they 
throw themselves effectively into some 
worthful cause or project or effort—a 
sort of spiritual second wind. 

The problem in faith, hope and need, 
however, is as to what beyond our own 
highest powers our humankind requires 
and can count upon to realize itself. 

I have myself come to this position. 
Our ethical approach will wisely be 
naturalistic and scientific. Yet beyond 
this it is surely not anti-rational to say 
that men may relate themselves in sym¬ 
pathy, aspiration and effort to processes 
which seem, even as they work through 
the natural, to transcend it and confirm 
human awareness of fundamental super¬ 
human forces of creation, of formative 
influence and of organic becoming. Men 
may sensibly and sensitively look be¬ 
yond their fellows and acknowledge a 
glimpsing of creative intentions not 
merely human, and a commitment to de¬ 
voted effort for a Kingdom not made 
with hands. This creative intent is at 
once solidly rooted in mundane proc¬ 
esses and in some sense of the ultimate 
nature of things. 

I believe we are entitled in all intel¬ 
lectual respectability to embrace in a 
religious view, the sense that when we 
describe the working of presently known 
psychological law, we have not ex¬ 
pressed all that is real as sensed by the 
outreach of the human mind and heart. 
We still have not accounted for some¬ 
thing which we somehow apprehend. 
In all honesty we may admit that in 


the aloneness of our closets, we find that 
deep calleth unto deep, that a sense of 
order, of beauty, of presence, of mys¬ 
terious otherness, pervades the sanctu¬ 
ary. And somehow we are not alone. 
Somehow we transcend ourselves. And 
we gain a knowledge to which our spir¬ 
its respond, that there is in the world 
that to be realized and reckoned with by 
the human mind and heart, beyond the 
world of other men. 

To be naturalistically humanist and 
organically theist seems to me rationally 
coherent and spiritually wise. The hu¬ 
man mandate stands inescapably on its 
own pragmatic terms of ultimate scien¬ 
tific validation. But along with this, like 
a great organ obligato playing as people 
struggle with their spirits’ resolves and 
weaknesses, I believe that humanity has 
found an undergirding of its effort. It 
has found itself sharing in a universe 
of law and order, of wonder and beauty, 
of which it becomes aware, to which it 
responds and with which somehow it 
becomes a co-worker. 

There is in all this no lessening of 
human responsibility for human out¬ 
comes. Rather the contrary. There is 
no trivial decision as to hour-by-hour 
conduct that is not subsumed under the 
transcendent obligation to join in a proc¬ 
ess of becoming, even though all the 
means and meaning of this we cannot 
pretend to know. 

So much is personal. But I believe that 
such a view, if acceptable, has character 
consequences which cannot be ignored. 
And I say this while still mindful of all 
those friends, highminded servants of 
the good, whose devotion is confined in 
all intellectual rigor to a kingdom of 
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man. Thus it is that the intellectual ten¬ 
sions within the college may have their 
theological aspects, Yet despite these 
tensions, the convinced naturalistic hu¬ 
manists have, of course, proved loyal co¬ 
workers with the theists in every pro¬ 
gram of character strengthening. If some 
believe they find more strength than 
others, who should begrudge it to them? 
Who will dogmatically deny the possi¬ 
bility of aspects of experience they do 
not share? 

* * * 

I conclude then with the reiteration 
of the integral nature of educational and 


character-building efforts. They cannot 
be separated. The deep levels at which 
the problem is wisely tackled have to be 
concerned with the release of individual 
desire and power for intellectual mas¬ 
tery, emotional stability and spiritual 
insight The issue is not education for 
character building, but education as char¬ 
acter building, as some one has neatly 
put it. 

We cannot separate the seamless robe 
of the unfolding and aspiring selfhood 
of each student. In the total education 
of the expanding self is to be found the 
upbuilding of the individual character. 


I DO NOT KNOW 


7 must not interfere with any child, 

I have been told , 

To bend his will to mine ) or try to shape him through some mold 
> 

Naturally as a flower he must unfold. 

Yet -flowers must have discipline of wind and rain. 

And though it gives the gardener much pain, 

I’ve seen him use his pruning shears to gain 
More strength and beauty for some -flowers bright t 
And he would do whatever he thought was right 
To save his flowers from a deadening blight. 

I do not know—yet it does seem to me, 

That only weeds unfold just naturally, 
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The Training of Teachers in England 

S. H. Wood 


I 

HE TRAINING of teachers is enter¬ 
ing upon an extremely interesting 
phase in England. A new situation has 
arisen as a result of two events: The Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1944, and the acceptance 
by all concerned of one of the major 
recommendations of the McNair Com¬ 
mittee which reported in 1944 on the 
supply and training of teachers. While 
present developments are not without 
their dangers, they are full of promise 
for the teaching profession, and, there¬ 
fore, for the schools and the children 
attending them. 

Up to 1944 there were two separate 
systems of public education for children 
and young people of school age. There 
were the elementary schools (infant, 
junior and senior) designed to meet the 
educational needs of the great mass of 
children whose school attendance was 
limited to the period prescribed by the 
law of compulsory school attendance, 
that is, the period covering the years 
five to 14j and there were the secondary 
schools which recruited the majority of 
their pupils at 11 years of age from 
among the intellectually bright children 
in the junior elementary schools, and 
kept them until 16, 17 or 18 years of 
age. There were, thus, parallel systems 
of elementary and secondary schools 
from 11 years of age onwards. The 
scales of teachers’ salaries were lower, 
the classes were larger and buildings 
and amenities less generous in the ele¬ 


mentary schools than in the secondary 
schools. Moreover, elementary educa¬ 
tion was free, but secondary schools 
charged fees. 

The Education Act of 1944, with 
developments arising out of it, have 
changed all this. The “Elementary” 
school disappears: education is “pri¬ 
mary” for children up to 11 years of 
age and secondary thereafter} and 
neither primary nor secondary schools 
may charge fees. Further, a basic salary 
scale, with additions for special qualifica¬ 
tions, runs through the whole system. 
Teachers are now paid according to their 
qualifications, and not according to the 
nature of the school in which they are 
teaching} and the age of compulsory 
school attendance has been raised to 15 
with 16 in prospect. Every child of 11 
years of age will have at least a four- 
year course in front of him, and in 
order to pursue it he will attend a sec¬ 
ondary school whether he ceases attend¬ 
ance at 15, 16,17 or 18. 

II 

Unified System of Education 

This unified system of education, with 
a common basic salary scale for teachers, 
has gone a long way towards unifying 
the profession. But the system for the 
training of teachers was deeply em¬ 
bedded in the old structure. Broadly, 
there were two ways of becoming a 
trained teacher. Young people of about 
18 years of age could go either to a 
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training college for a two-year course of 
combined academic and professional 
study, or to a university for a four-year 
course, the first three years being spent 
in studying for a university degree and 
the last on a course of professional train¬ 
ing provided in a university training de¬ 
partment. 

Teachers from the training colleges 
almost invariably taught in the elemen¬ 
tary schools; but teachers from the uni¬ 
versity and its training department were 
prepared chiefly for the secondary 
schools, though in fact about half of 
them, generally those who failed to ob¬ 
tain a first class in their university de¬ 
grees, taught in elementary schools, 
chiefly in senior elementary schools. 
There was, however, no connection be¬ 
tween the two systems of training and 
no constitutional relationship between 
the 12 universities and the 80 training 
colleges, except that about 20 years ago 
the universities, encouraged by the Board 
of Education, agreed to form joint ex¬ 
amination Boards with the training col¬ 
leges for the examination of training 
college students, but not for students in 
the university training departments. 

This was a step forward: but an ex¬ 
amination nexus is not an organic rela¬ 
tionship; moreover, all training courses 
and arrangements were subject to ap¬ 
proval by the Board of Education, now 
the Ministry of Education. The Mc¬ 
Nair Committee was unanimous in rec¬ 
ommending a closer relationship be¬ 
tween three significant partners in the 
field of training; the universities, the 
training colleges and the local educa¬ 
tion authorities who are the chief “con¬ 
sumers” of teachers. The Committee, 


however, was divided on the part to be 
played by the universities in this closer 
relationship. Half of the members of 
the Committee recommended that each 
university should establish a School of 
Education embracing its own training 
department and neighboring training 
colleges, and that this School should be 
managed, under the ultimate control of 
the university, by a body representative 
of the university, the training colleges 
and the geographically appropriate local 
education authorities. The other half of 
the Committee also urged the closer re¬ 
lationship, but demurred to the idea of 
the university having over-all responsi¬ 
bility for the new arrangements. 

Institutes of Education 

The whole committee, however, was 
unanimous in the view that the partner¬ 
ship should in each area express itself 
visibly in an Institute of Education 
which should be not only the center 
from which flowed the control of train¬ 
ing arrangements but also the focus of 
educational activity for practising teach¬ 
ers, officers and members of local edu¬ 
cation authorities and the public at large. 
A single body, in each area, should be 
responsible for planning the courses and 
examining the students in both training 
colleges and university training depart¬ 
ments; and the arrangements so made 
should no longer be subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Ministry. All three part¬ 
ners have responded to the proposal, 
and so there arises a number of Insti¬ 
tutes of Education which will be man¬ 
aged jointly by the universities, the 
training colleges and the local education 
authorities. 
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These institutes will conduct refresher 
courses, carry out research, and may well 
become the center of the educational life 
and thought of the area which they 
serve. The universities will find them¬ 
selves interested not only, as in the past, 
in the training of those teachers whose 
duties lie at the top of the secondary, 
but also in the training of teachers of 
young children in primary schools} and 
this is as it should be; for is not the 
nature of the education provided for 
children of seven, eight and nine years 
of age one of the factors which deter¬ 
mine the caliber of the young people 
who present themselves at the doors of 
the university at 18 years of age? 

What are the dangers in this new de¬ 
velopment; and in what lies its great 
promise? Some people fear that the uni¬ 
versities will tend to encourage courses 
of too academic a nature, particularly for 
the teachers of young children. In this 
connection, however, it is a matter for 
congratulation in England that no mere 
thesis, however brilliant, can secure a 
person’s recognition as a trained teacher; 
every course of training involves com¬ 
paratively prolonged periods of actual 
practice in the schools—not mere ob¬ 
servation. No student can be recognized 
as a trained teacher unless he has been 
assessed as at least a moderately com¬ 
petent practitioner in charge of a class, 
allowance being made both for imma¬ 
turity and potentiality. 

Ill 

Experience of Practical Training 

The training colleges with their long 
experience of practical training can be 
trusted to resist excessive “academiza- 


tion” and to make quite as significant a 
contribution to the partnership as the 
universities. The universities, however, 
are and always have been free from 
governmental or any other external con¬ 
trol, and this is an important factor for 
the future of the teaching profession. 
Because of their freedom from outside 
control the universities are at home in a 
world of impeccable standards which 
they fashion for themselves, and these 
standards they can apply, with proper 
regard to the nature of the new field in 
which they are working, to the training 
of teachers. 

Is there a danger of the local educa¬ 
tion authorities dominating the situa¬ 
tion? If the universities and the training 
colleges ask for, and expect a real part¬ 
nership from these statutory bodies they 
will secure it, to the great advantage of 
the teaching profession, for the local 
education authorities are the basic foun¬ 
dation on which the decentralized sys¬ 
tem of education in England rests and 
depends. The promise for the future 
is great, though growing pains will, no 
doubt, be experienced for some time to 
come. Here is the opportunity for the 
pooling of resources and for breaking 
down the isolation of the staffs of train¬ 
ing colleges which is as grave a problem 
as the segregation of students; and for¬ 
tunately all this comes about at a time 
when the salaries of the staffs of train¬ 
ing colleges have been raised to some¬ 
thing comparable with university sal¬ 
aries. 

But as important as any of these con¬ 
siderations is the fact that each Institute 
will lay itself out to serve the practicing 
teacher and the practicing administrator; 
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the Institutes may help to infuse new 
life into education and give it a public 
significance it has often lacked in the 
past. The Institutes are not evolving 
according to any preconceived pattern; 
they are grown autonomously, each de¬ 
signed to meet local circumstances. All 
will come together periodically under 
the sponsorship of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation to exchange experiences and dis¬ 
cuss developments. 


This leads to mention of a fourth 
partner, even though in the background: 
the Ministry of Education. Only the 
Minister of Education is empowered to 
grant recognition to individual teachers, 
and therefore the Ministry’s inspectors 
must keep abreast of all that is happen¬ 
ing and place their unrivalled experience 
of the schools at the disposal of those 
who are now entrusted with the plan¬ 
ning and conduct of training. 


TIME 

Take time to work—it is the frice of s-uccess. 

Take time to think—it is the source of fewer. 

Take time to flay—it is the secret of ferfetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foundation of wisdom. 

Take time to worshif—it is the highway to reverence, 

Take time to he friendly — H is the road to haffiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching our wagon to a star. 

1 1ike time to love and he loved—it is the frivilege of the gods. 
Take time to look around—it is too short a day to he selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music of the soul. 

•—Exchange 



Wellsprings of Disparagement 

P. A. Knowlton 


I 

D uring the past school year I have 
amused myself by keeping a des¬ 
ultory and wholly unscientific record 
of what educators have said about text¬ 
books in publications that have come to 
my attention and in speeches that have 
been reported to me. These comments 
have ranged from thoughtful studies to 
smart-alecky innuendoes of the hit-and- 
run variety. Encomiums have been con¬ 
spicuously absent. My year of random 
sampling has substantially reinforced my 
impression that speakers and writers 
about education, which means chiefly 
teachers of teachers rather than teachers 
of children, have a distinct tendency to 
disparage textbooks. 

I began to wonder why. Any pub¬ 
lisher is competitive-minded enough to 
be acutely aware of the shortcomings 
of individual books—far more so prob¬ 
ably than the glib belittler of books as 
books. I knew that there were in print 
certain textbooks of dubious value. I 
could even name some of them. But 
why, I asked myself, should educational 
leadership, or at least a highly vocal 
contingent within it, be so critical of its 
most helpful tool? The medical profes¬ 
sion has, so far as I know, never both¬ 
ered to depreciate materia medica or 
pharmacology. The legal profession has 
gladly accepted the cumbersome arti¬ 
ficialities of legal training that are em¬ 
bodied in the successors of Blackstone, 
perhaps because these tend to keep down 


the number of recruits. And even the 
most modernistic clergymen still give 
respectful lip service, at least, to the 
Bibles, prayer books, and hymnals which 
constitute the traditional printed equip¬ 
ment of their churches. It is only the 
profession that is most closely associated 
in the popular mind with literacy that 
is tempted to high-hat the books most 
essential to it. 

That this tendency really exists seems 
pretty evident. “Things I Never Would 
Have Learned from Books”—an unim¬ 
portant title of an unimportant article 
that is in itself merely a harmless dig, 
but symptomatic. In another state jour¬ 
nal, a lead article culminating in the 
egregious non sequitur that, because it 
is desirable for children to choose their 
own fairy tales and adventure stories 
for leisure reading, elementary-school 
pupils should practice book evaluation by 
making individual choices of school 
arithmetics and geographies. Increasing¬ 
ly large summer-school audiences wooed 
and wowed year after year with the 
same old sirenical exhortations to shun 
basal readers as they would avoid the 
devil. Anti-textbook propaganda assumes 
many forms. 

Having convinced myself that some 
degree of vilification of textbooks is 
really characteristic of the aggressive 
minority among educators that molds 
teacher opinion, I reflected that a be¬ 
lief professed by many members of a 
respectable vocation must actually be en- 
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tertained by at least a sincere few; that 
some of these notions may be based in 
part upon sound premises; that new 
educational ideas and practices are but 
an aspect of changing social mores and 
can best be studied as such; in short, 
that rebellion against textbooks is some¬ 
how explainable in terms of contempo¬ 
rary life. So understood, criticism of the 
textbook, in so far as it is justified, can 
point the way to improvement; and, in 
so far as it can be shown to be ill- 
founded or misleading, it can be refuted. 
What follows is a frankly subjective at¬ 
tempt to interpret anti-textbook pro¬ 
nouncements as explainable phenomena. 

II 

I. Sustained mental efort is in dis¬ 
repute. Most adults would rather listen 
than read. It is no accident that the typi¬ 
cal popular radio program is limited to 
fifteen minutes. If adults do read, they 
are likely to prefer newspapers or maga¬ 
zines to books. The briefer the unit 
to be read, the better. Hence the vogue 
of the pint-size text magazines and tab¬ 
loids and of gallon-size picture maga¬ 
zines. Dislike of consecutive cerebration 
has become a national, nay an interna¬ 
tional, trait, a characteristic of the times, 
a . twentieth-century renaissance-in-re¬ 
verse. 

Even a short textbook of the brochure 
type seems intolerably long when judged 
by fifteen-minute, tabloid standards. Yet 
such standards are contagious. From 
moron, to average man, to teacher- 
trainer, to schoolteacher, to school child 
travels the idea, its humble origin long 
since forgotten, that serious reading, or 


the thinking that goes with it, is a risky 
and unnatural activity to be indulged in 
sparingly. Any book, but especially a 
schoolbook, is just too demanding not 
to be vulnerable in an age of intel¬ 
lectual featherbedding. 

2, Mass education and private-tutor¬ 
ing methods are incompatible. Almost 
every classroom teacher knows this, but 
few teachers of teachers acknowledge it. 
Consequently there is sempiternal cold 
war between the realism of teachers of 
thirty children each, who gladly indi¬ 
vidualize instruction within the limits 
of what is humanly possible but quietly 
respect those limits in order to escape 
schizophrenia, and the teachers of teach¬ 
ers who would have the teacher pile 
Ossa on Pelion in an effort to rise to 
more than Olympian heights of split- 
second efficiency and split-personality di¬ 
visibility. “Says you,” she says to her¬ 
self. “An inspiring idea,” says she aloud, 
and discreetly walks off with her sum¬ 
mer credits. Sensibly, she divides herself 
into three parts like Gaul and the Trin¬ 
ity—and rejects the thirty as imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Most educational progress consists of, 
and most educational literature deals 
with, compromises between the tech¬ 
niques of private tutoring and those of 
mass education. Tutoring is prohibitive¬ 
ly expensive and tends to turn out ego¬ 
centric anti-social brats. Mass education 
must in some way manage to do a 
pretty good job on most of the kids, an 
excellent job on a few, and not too bad 
a job on the rest. A literate psychologist 
can teach an individual; it takes an actu¬ 
ary to teach a group. The psychological 
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and the actuarial minds do not always 
agree. 

For the authors and publishers of 
textbooks to straddle the fence between 
individual and mass education is quite as 
difficult a feat as that required of a 
teacher. The publisher and the classroom 
teacher are optimists: both insist that it 
can be done with reasonable concessions 
to the realities. What constitutes a rea¬ 
sonable concession is the great bone of 
contention, the prime reason why text¬ 
books as an institution get panned. The 
advocates of private-tutoring methods of 
instruction reject uncompromisingly the 
degree of standardization that textbooks 
imply. “The strictly average pupil,” 
they reason, “is so rare that the child 
who can use a textbook addressed to him 
is just an accident. So let’s dispense with 
the textbook and make the lack of suit¬ 
able materials unanimous.” 

Of course that isn’t what they say. 
Instead, they urge the teacher to teach 
half a dozen classes at once, with half 
a dozen texts. Or to use none at all, 
trusting to random reading. Or to make 
her own. Only the other day, in a 
superb little book on the teaching of 
slow learners—the polite name, you 
know, for dullards—I read excellent in¬ 
structions for writing tailor-made text 
matter and for checking its suitability. 
For writing it when? That, like who 
made God, is a question that nobody 
ever answers. 

Every proposal to vary the text ma¬ 
terials (as contrasted with reference ma¬ 
terials) used within a small group of 
children whose reading ages differ by 
less than two or three years smacks of 


perfectionism and impracticality. It is 
feasible and often necessary to divide 
the children of an elementary-school 
class into two or even three sections on 
the basis of reading ability. The spread 
of abilities within each section is then 
seldom so great as to prevent the success¬ 
ful use of the same textbook by most or 
all of the several children of the section. 
Care must of course be taken to select, 
from the many available, an appropriate 
text, and to interpret it and amplify it 
with all the intimacy and ingenuity that 
any good teacher would employ were 
she teaching the one class she is credited 
with teaching rather than the three she 
must actually teach. 

To those nth-degree boys and girls, 
the militantly professional teachers of 
teachers, that is not enough. Forgetting 
the enormous difference in I.Q. or in 
reading age between the highest and 
lowest strata of interested and success¬ 
ful readers of any magazine, be it As¬ 
tounding Science Fiction or The Read¬ 
er’s Digest or The Educational 
Forum, they petulantly demand an ex¬ 
actness of lit, as it were, between reader 
and book which if shifted to the ready¬ 
made clothing industry would put it out 
of business. How many everyday Ameri¬ 
can mothers, chosen at random, could 
make a better-fitting suit for Johnny than 
one on sale at the Emporium for boys of 
his size? The percentage of teachers who 
(if they had the time) could make for 
that same Johnny a better-fitting reader 
or arithmetic than is already published 
and obtainable is far smaller, because the 
task is far more difficult. 

Most complaints against textbooks are 
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to the effect that they are ill-fitting. 
Wherever a system of rigid uniformity 
prevails, such complaints are justified. 
The remedy, obviously, is better shop¬ 
ping methods, not a return to household 
fabrication. 

3. Information is no longer the sole 
goal of education. Let the reader not be 
misled by the fact that I have presented 
unsympathetically the case of those who 
would sacrifice other values for an un¬ 
necessary and undesirable degree of di¬ 
versification of instruction and conse¬ 
quently of instructional materials. I do 
not react negatively to every educational 
trend, sound or unsound, that poses 
problems for publishers. Sometimes 
these trends are salutary and command 
the support of any public-spirited per¬ 
son—even of a publisher. Such a trend 
is the increased recognition of the im¬ 
portance of acquiring benign attitudes 
as contrasted with the acquisition of in¬ 
formation that may and often does fail 
to modify the response of the individual 
to his environment. Superior adjustment 
to life as it must be lived is a worthier 
goal than knowledge. 

This incontrovertible fact tends in 
two ways to lessen respect for textbooks. 
One is justified. The other is not. 

For centuries textbooks functioned 
chiefly as repositories of knowledge, bins 
of information, thesauri of data. For 
such a purpose they were admirably and 
obviously suited. When, as in the New 
England Primer, a religious or moraliz¬ 
ing motif was added, it was, more often 
than not, clumsily handled. Pious plati¬ 
tudes turned out to be duds, boring more 
than they galvanized into virtuous ac¬ 
tion. With the increased secularization 
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of public education, sanctification via 
schoolbooks fizzled out. Textbook au¬ 
thors were quite unprepared for the 
heavy demands upon their tact imposed 
by the call for printed materials that 
would teach pupils to feel and do what 
they ought to feel and do if they are 
to be happy and acceptable members of 
an almost impossibly complex society. 
Few authors or publishers have learned 
this lesson well. Needless to say, the 
anti-textbook declaimers make the most 
of the fact. 

New virtues, like new gadgets, tend 
to steal the show. The advent of sound 
motion pictures stopped the demand for 
silent movies, even of subjects to which 
sound makes no useful contribution. 
Teachers had been doling out informa¬ 
tion and imparting skills since long be¬ 
fore the days of Socrates. The world 
was used to that, and there was nothing 
novel or dramatic about it. Of course 
the world still needed to have its knowl¬ 
edge and skills perpetuated, in view of 
the inconvenience of acquiring them 
again de novo, but the task had become 
humdrum—scarcely worth while in the 
eyes of the frothy neologists. Informa¬ 
tion had become passe, and handing on 
the torch was work for unimaginative 
dolts. Facts were suspect, and the pur¬ 
veyors of wacky doctrines both within 
and without the field ordinarily staked 
out for Education rose to such heights 
that at least one venerable top-flight edu¬ 
cator publicly embraced Technocracy. 
If, to the happy-go-lucky anti-intellec- 
tualism of the twenties and thirties, we 
add compelling motive to dodge truth, 
to wit, the terrifying nature of any un¬ 
biased, comprehensive view of our world 
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o£ today and whither we are headed, 
we wonder that campaigns against text¬ 
books have stopped short of public bon¬ 
fires. 

4. Knowledge has come to be re¬ 
garded as impermanent and therefore 
■unreliable. The uncritical acceptance of 
new “sciences” further undermines the 
popular faith in the continuity of facts. 
When learning ceased to be entirely stat¬ 
ic and began in part to be dynamic, the 
absolutists were alarmed and became 
suspicious of all systematic statements 
and formulations. Facts had lost their 
toe-hold. If accepted linguistic usages 
vary from time to time and place to 
place and grammar is an earthy science 
changing as people change, the study of 
language, to a certain type of mind, 
takes on a new futility. Boundaries shift 
and populations change, so study of 
geography in the old-fashioned sense is 
seen to be a bit footless, and we must 
quickly enlarge our conception of the 
subject if we are not to remain geograph¬ 
ically illiterate. 

The “new science of geopolitics” was 
widely touted during World War II. It 
consisted largely of politico-geographical 
rationalizations in behalf of imperialistic 
policies followed by two Old-World 
powers, one now an ex-enemy, the other 
now an ex-friend. Few educators knew 
enough or were brave enough to expose 
it. So people believed in it. If it wasn’t 
in schoolbooks, something must be 
wrong with the schoolbooks. 

All their lives teachers had heard of 
logic, had been warned against substi¬ 
tuting one meaning of a word for an¬ 
other in the middle of an argument, had 
been taught to think and speak reason¬ 


ably rather than emotionally. Then sud¬ 
denly, with a wealth and intricacy of 
technical terminology that made of 
pedaguese a piker’s patois, new prophets 
proclaimed a new science of thought and 
communication with impressive admix¬ 
tures of rhetoric and psychiatry—an 
eclectic science indeed. I confess a deep- 
seated suspicion of hocus-pocus—of what 
isn’t stated clearly enough for me to 
be sure that I understand it; but so far 
as I have been able to keep afloat in the 
obscurantists’ eddies of what ought, in 
its very nature, to be the most limpid of 
streams, I have been unable to convince 
myself that any theory or tenet of se¬ 
mantics is unsound. I quarrel only with 
its pretensions of newness—with the de¬ 
moralizing effect of persuading an un¬ 
suspecting public that anything so funda¬ 
mental as a new system of logic and 
human relations could lie dormant for 
a couple of thousand years, unsuspected 
by Lockes and Kants and waiting to be 
discovered by twentieth-century dialec¬ 
ticians. 

What with old doctrines found to be 
false, and changeless truths altered, and 
new sciences that are new but wrong, 
and new sciences that are right but old, 
can you blame the average citizen for 
concluding that knowledge just “ain’t 
what it uster be,” and for being particu¬ 
larly suspicious of the textbooks in 
which it is stored? 

5. Questioning the value of literacy 
strikes at the heart not only of textbooks 
but of education and democratic living. 
Several times within the year—and 
never once before—I have read in books 
or journals or heard from convention 
platforms frank expressions of doubt as 
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to the importance of universal literacy. 
Were it not for the known respectability 
of the writers and speakers involved, no 
one of whom could have fully appreci¬ 
ated the implications of what he said, 

I should consider public avowal of such 
qualms to be little short of sinister. When 
leaders in any country look, with equa¬ 
nimity upon the prospect of denying 
their lowliest fellow-citizens that famili¬ 
arity with words and their meanings 
without which competent thought on the 
simplest public questions is impossible, 
democracy—for them at least—is on its 
way out. Literacy, to be sure, is no 
guaranty of freedom. Witness Russia, 
where the winning of it brought only a 
change of masters. But without literacy 
there can be only slavery. I have dis¬ 
cussed this matter elsewhere and will 
not labor the point here. 

6 . Advocates of change in the content 
or emphasis of subject matter concen¬ 
trate on textbooks as more tangible and 
more easily analyzed than viva-voce in¬ 
struction. These innovators occupy every 
conceivable status between that of starry- 
eyed idealist and shifty-eyed press agent 
for selfish enterprises. They range from 
UNESCO, no less, to an organization 
that wants textbooks to say less about 
the nutritional value of a certain highly 
nutritional food. 

Such extremes are manifestly so far 
apart as to deserve separate discussion. 

A super-social scientist, let us say, de¬ 
vises a plan whereby the acts of public 
officials are dramatized in the classroom. 
From those of President to those of 
Greeter, functions are taught by reenact¬ 
ment. Students become demonstrably 
better citizens. A series of classroom 


trials makes so vivid the triumph of 
virtue over wrongdoing that, by actual 
count, cases of delinquency are reduced 
by more than half. The new system 
works so marvelously well that it is 
meat for the reformers. What do they 
do about it? They deputize experts to 
conduct a nation-wide survey of the ex¬ 
tent to which D.C. (Dramatized Civics) 
is taught in the public schools of Amer¬ 
ica. Do they put recording machines into 
hundreds of classrooms to sample pro¬ 
cedure? No. Perhaps these experts are 
the very ones who, in their last previous 
survey, deplored the tendency to let the 
textbook be the course of study. That 
makes no difference now. They study 
the textbooks in common use. With 
chivalrous regard for every author’s 
sensitiveness, their report avoids identifi¬ 
cation. of individual texts. Civics instruc¬ 
tion is going to the dogs because 79 % 
of all civics classes still use books that 
antedate D.C., and no text before D.C. 
devoted more than %\°/o of the proper 
space to directions for acting the part of 
Greeter. Books, you observe, have 
slipped back into their pristine position 
of determiners of the details of teaching 
and study. Why? Because it is easier to 
tabulate books than people, and (as long 
as they remain anonymous) there are 
fewer kickbacks if mistakes are made. 
And so it comes to pass that the text- 
book performs the twin and very useful 
functions of scapegoat and guidepost to 
better things. The scapegoat aspect of 
it bothers nobody, for professional 
studies are notoriously slow of execu¬ 
tion and this study is published long after 
the books it analyzed have been super¬ 
seded by better texts. 
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Intermediate between those who try 
the wrong way to make sound textbook 
changes for good reasons, and those who 
try the right way to make unsound 
changes for unworthy reasons, are 
groups that seek unsound changes for 
worthy motives. Patriotism, for ex¬ 
ample, becomes stupidly identified with 
lambasting such-and-such a book, usual¬ 
ly unread by the well-meaning but cred¬ 
ulous second-hand critic. Loyalty to our 
institutions becomes senseless resistance 
to orderly change—stubborn refusal to 
advance since the millennium is already 
here. Other publishers can speak on this 
point with more feeling than I. The 
only book I ever promoted as a pub¬ 
lisher that was attacked as leftist was 
written by an author who some years 
later was excoriated for his alleged 
rightism. 

Last comes the demimonde of pres¬ 
sure-groupers—or should I say pressure- 
gripers? Textbooks don’t have enough 
to say about one’s hobby. One’s occupa¬ 
tion, one’s source of bread and butter, is 
paid insufficient attention. One’s race, 
one’s religion is slighted because it is not 
singled out for preferred treatment. To 
mention the natural handicaps of desert 
and semi-desert regions is lese majesty. 
A type study of any crop, mineral, or 
industry is dangerous because, by its 
very nature, a type study emphasizes 
one example at the expense of others. 
Who cares about the kids? Propaganda 
is more important than education. So 
from time to time we all have to hurt 
our consciences by compromising with 
encyclopedism. The penalty of refusal 
is rejection of our product by selfish or 
ignorant groups powerful enough to in¬ 


timidate schools—and us! Perhaps the 
fairest criticism of most textbooks would 
relate to sins of commission and omis¬ 
sion of which their authors and publish¬ 
ers have been guilty in an effort to 
escape the unfair criticism which they 
would otherwise have incurred. 

7. Textbooks are seldom attacked by 
the promoters of audio-visual aids to 
education. And, I may say, vice versa. 
Thus I conclude an enumeration of types 
and sources of attacks upon textbooks 
that might be continued indefinitely, 
with a disclaimer—by denying that there 
is rivalry in quarters where some of my 
readers might suspect its existence. A 
few gadget-minded hotheads, to be 
sure, show their enthusiasm for teaching 
instruments made of metal, celluloid, 
and plastics by sophomoric references to 
the deadness of those made of paper. 
It’s like knocking Michigan to boost 
Ohio—just a little juvenile. They’ve 
been doing this for some years, and each 
year, if we may judge by industry vol¬ 
ume as reliably reported, books have 
been a little less dead than the year be¬ 
fore. 

On the other hand, it is a striking and 
noteworthy fact that several of the most 
prominent authorities in the field of 
audio-visual education are equally inter¬ 
ested and equally expert in book-lamin’. 
One of them, in fact, has recently con¬ 
tributed to the profession one of the 
newest and most important devices for 
measuring readability—of books! Trea¬ 
tises on audio-visual education come in 
covers, not albums. 

Books, filmstrips, motion pictures, 
sound recorders, and television sets work 
hand in hand, each in its own way, edu- 
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eating the youth of America. In the hills 
and sometimes in the slums the book is 
likely to be the teacher’s only helper. 
There it is not despised. Nor do the 
classroom teachers in Gold Coast schools 
look down upon it; to them it is a sym¬ 


bol of permanence and stability, depend¬ 
able even when the power line breaks 
down. Let the showmen bark! Presses 
will roll long after the needlers and 
the exhibitionists and even the honest 
critics are forgotten. 


TO SOCRATES 

Athenian wise, thy reasoning clear didst pierce 
The inconsistencies of prophets fierce, 

Who worshipped gods of quarrels, greeds and lusts, 
Who searched for heavenly answers in the gusts 
Of Grecian winds, or quivering entrails curled, 

Or blood of heifers, or of incense whirled. 

A God of justice and consistency, 

Craved thy perceptive mind persistently, 

A God devoid of Zeus’ partial bent, 

Of Hera’s pride, or Pluto’s discontent. 

The study of mankind thou didst pursue, 

And to the thankless mob Wert wont to strew 
Sage questions, that would stir the crowd to think, 
Until society upon the brink 
Of justice, upward climbed. And oh, the view 
That thou envisioned! If they only knew! 

—Audrey Swanson 



Harbingers of Improvement in 
Teacher Education 

G. D, McGrath 


T eacher education, like civilization, 
has had its ups and downs to an 
extent that from one perspective it may 
show considerable promise and improve¬ 
ment, while from a slightly different 
view, it may appear a hopeless, abject 
mass sinking ever deeper into abysmal 
declivity. Just as the ancient Greeks once 
upon a time anxiously awaited harbin¬ 
gers or messengers of good tidings as 
they came running from village to vil¬ 
lage, we, in education, have been watch¬ 
ing hopefully for some of these har¬ 
bingers in our professional field. To be 
sure, the harbingers’ arrival may not 
always indicate improvement, but there 
are some unmistakable gains which 
may be cited for our attention. 

It has been reported that there are 
over 1200 institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing which are engaged in the training 
of teachers. Among these, it is highly 
probable that hundreds of diverse pat¬ 
terns of preservice training for teachers 
exist. It is evident that the bulk of the 
training of teachers from a numbers 
aspect is accomplished by less than one- 
third of the total number offering 
teacher training courses. It is logical that 
some 400 of these institutions would be 
in a position to co-ordinate efforts and 
show some genuine leadership, although 
it does not follow that an institution 
training smaller numbers is prevented 
from showing outstanding frontier 


thinking in teacher education improve¬ 
ment. 

Certain trends, innovations or 
planned changes are being established 
sufficiently to merit description and in¬ 
clusion in'a list of indications that a bet¬ 
ter day for teacher education is at hand. 

1, Joint Operational Planning With 
Public School Administrators 
Teacher training institutions have 
at last begun to hold conferences 
and advisory sessions with the 
administrators who employ their 
product. Through careful plan¬ 
ning and down-to-earth sugges¬ 
tions given from an unbiased and 
unselfish standpoint, the admin¬ 
istrator is able to assist immeas¬ 
urably in planning a group of 
teacher training experiences bet¬ 
ter designed to prepare teachers 
for effective participation in the 
schools of today. 

2. Compilations Of Suggestions For 

Improvement From Teachers-In- 
T raining, Recent Graduates, 

Older Teachers And Supervisors 
We need to get the whole story 
in order to visualize the picture 
effectively. The opinions of each 
of the above groups cannot be 
overlooked without certain loss 
in the diagnosis of teacher educa¬ 
tion weaknesses. Follow-up stud¬ 
ies of graduates, long an over- 
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looked possibility, are becoming 
a regular adjunct of the preserv¬ 
ice program in numerous institu¬ 
tions. From data thus gained are 
supplied the basic facts for use 
in planning improved programs. 

3. Rapid Growth of Experimental 
Teacher Education Programs 
During the past year, numerous 
institutions have set in motion or 
have set up machinery to plan 
truly experimental programs in 
preservice training of teachers. 
From such varieties of experi¬ 
mental attack, we can expect to 
find many of the answers to our 
problem of determining what 
types of competencies are devel¬ 
oped by certain experiences or 
training. It appears evident, at 
the moment, that over a hundred 
such experimental programs will 
be underwayvby September, 1949. 

4. The Increasing Trend Toward 
Five Year Preservice Programs 
Of Teacher Training 

The spade work has been com¬ 
pleted in many colleges and in 
several states to shift to a five 
year minimum preservice training 
period. We are beginning to ad¬ 
mit more freely that an adequate 
and professional job of training 
teachers cannot be accomplished 
in less than five academic years. 
We have been stymied in prog¬ 
ress toward such a goal by the 
unnatural teacher shortage and 
by agencies and institutions stress¬ 
ing preparation in shorter periods 
of time, but these handicaps will 
not continue to serve as obstacles 


very much longer. Important na¬ 
tional groups have gone on 
record as favoring a minimum of 
five years of preservice training 
for teachers. 

5. The Complete Reslu-dy And Re¬ 
organization Of Undergraduate 
Required Courses In Education 
The trend has been well estab¬ 
lished to provide a long chain 
of correlated and integrated func¬ 
tional courses in education 
throughout tertiary educational 
experiences. Overlapping and 
unmeaningful materials are being 
deleted to an extent that many 
of the education courses bearing 
the same titles of a decade ago 
are hardly recognizable as com¬ 
pared with content at that former 
time. In many cases this reorgani¬ 
zation has carried with it new 
names for courses. Names of 
courses are of little importance as 
long as the content is arranged in 
a systematic and well chosen se¬ 
quence of practical information 
adequately balanced between 
theory and practice. We have re¬ 
alized that the same old courses 
just relabeled, but essentially un¬ 
changed, will not do. In order 
to meet the needs for adequate 
training, new and different 
courses especially fitted for ad¬ 
justment in the complex world 
are coming into being. 

6. A New Understanding And Phi¬ 
losophy For Student Teaching 
We are coming to a belief that 
there should be ample participa¬ 
tory experiences with youth long 
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before actual student teaching is 
taken as a course. These activities 
may include extensive participa¬ 
tion with out-of-school youth 
groups, a little preliminary teach¬ 
ing practice in demonstration 
classes as a part of all regular 
education courses or preferably 
both. In addition, increased ob¬ 
servation in demonstration and 
regular public school classes as¬ 
sists in preparation for more ef¬ 
fective student teaching. Such 
experiences pave the way for 
much more realistic preparation 
for the sort of student teaching 
which provides a fitting climax 
to a long chain of training experi¬ 
ences. The actual student teach¬ 
ing is rapidly becoming an “off- 
campus” away from home en¬ 
gagement where the trainee 
spends a minimum of six weeks 
in full time teaching and partici¬ 
pation in school and community 
activities by living in and be¬ 
coming a part of the area where 
the carefully selected school is 
located. 

7. A Better Understanding Of The 
Nature And Importance Of 
Methods Courses 
Gone are the days when the 
academician can defend his prem¬ 
ise that it matters not by what 
method you teach something as 
long as you really know your 
subject-matter. Also in the trash 
heap is the concept that methods 
are all important to the exclusion 
of subject matter. We no longer 
believe that a teacher should 


have an inclusive bag of tricks 
designed to supply the proper 
technique or pattern of action for 
each step of the way in a school 
program. The latter has resulted 
in a stultifying stereotyped ap¬ 
proach which inevitably holds 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to 
a minimum. Some rather funda¬ 
mental changes have happened 
in the thinking of those who 
really understand methods as 
follows: 

a. Methods, as a theory of devel¬ 
opment, are practically fruit¬ 
less unless accompanied by 
and intimately related to ex¬ 
periences with children where 
the methods can be tried as 
they are studied. 

b. Children probably learn quite 
similarly in terms of methods 
of presentation in varieties of 
courses, thus increasing the 
emphasis for general methods 
and diminishing the scope of 
special methods. 

c. General methods emphasis 
does not preclude the utiliza¬ 
tion of enrichment source 
courses within a field. Valua¬ 
ble helps for teaching are a 
natural component of a special 
methods approach. 

d. Special methods which tend 
to preserve the so-called sa¬ 
cred entity of subject matter 
courses as opposed to the im¬ 
portance of other courses are 
disappearing. Rather, we are 
now turning to an era of com¬ 
mon learnings wherein each 
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subject can co-operatively make 
some contribution to a blend of 
necessary skills and informa¬ 
tions. 

8. Getting At the Facts in Educa¬ 
tion 

For years we have accepted many 
assumptions and postulates, edu¬ 
cationally speaking, without 
really getting down to the bus¬ 
iness of ascertaining facts about 
education. Only recently have 
systematic research projects, co¬ 
ordinated in some cases with 
several joint operations involved, 
been energised or activated on a 
large scale basis. These attempts 
to get at basic facts should 
develop new solutions to many 
of our dilemmas and serve as a 
point of departure for new inno¬ 
vations in preservice training of 
teachers. 

9. Better And More General Edu¬ 
cation Courses In College 

It is quite generally accepted that 
teachers must be educated as well 
as trained. This basic education 
must of necessity be grounded on 
the common learnings requisite 
for all who would live the best 
possible life in adjusting to a 
world filled with obstacles for 
societal survival. Just as common 
learnings must be expedited in 
our secondary schools, the 
teachers in our schools must have 
had functional training in com¬ 
mon learnings materials. Such a 
treatment does not delimit ade¬ 
quate professional training, nor 
is it to be construed as a substitute 
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for professional courses. Proper 
provision can be made for a bal¬ 
ance between creative activities, 
professional education and gen¬ 
eral education in our programs 
without an undue sacrifice of 
other existing requirements, 
ro. Co-ordination And Integration Of 
Our Services T0 Students In One 
Large Department Of Teacher 
Education 

There is an increasing tendency 
toward integration and co-ordina¬ 
tion of our services to students 
so that all aspects will be in 
resonance with the over all ob¬ 
jectives of the training program. 
These services include such areas 
as supplying information about 
the profession to students, recruit¬ 
ment plans, selection practices, re¬ 
tention techniques, required pro¬ 
fessional course structures, place¬ 
ment, follow-up, post supervision, 
in-service training assistance, and 
research in existing patterns and 
planning. At first this seems to 
be too all-inclusive for effective 
organization but closer examina¬ 
tion reveals the plausibility of 
inter-relating these services and 
structuring them through a 
closely knit organization or de¬ 
partment of teacher education. 

11. Emphasis On Quality Of Instruc¬ 
tion And Not Solely On Re¬ 
search Or Writing 
Perhaps it is a serious indictment 
that teachers teach largely as they 
have been taught. Serious accusa¬ 
tions of low calibre of instruction 
on the tertiary level have been 
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levelled, especially during the 
past two decades. These two 
assumptions add up to a clear im¬ 
plication that the current shift of 
emphasis to consider quality of 
teaching on a more nearly equal 
plane with research and writing 
has not come any too early. It 
is high time that our trainees 
experience only the very highest 
calibre of instruction which, an 
adequately trained staff can offer. 

12. Deeper Understanding Of the 
Social Implications Of Education 
Perhaps the greatest gain, educa¬ 
tionally, of the twentieth century 
is the new focus on social impli¬ 
cations of education. We are face 
to face with accepting the premise 
that we can live in peace only 
through understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of all peoples for each 
other. Education is faced with the 
task of widening the social hori¬ 
zon through inter-participation 
with peoples throughout the 
world and concurrently defend¬ 
ing and assisting the survival of 
the family as a key institution 
of civilization. The social aware¬ 
ness of problems, conflicts, 
dangers and opportunities of our 
culture in the world of social 
realities offers a constant chal¬ 
lenge for better interpretation of 
social implications for education. 

13. Better Co-ordination Of Services 
And Dissemination Of Informa¬ 
tion From Commissions, Coun¬ 
cils, Associations, And Profes¬ 
sional Magazines 

We are entering an era of in- 
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creased participation by success¬ 
ful teachers in the work of com¬ 
missions, associations et al. which 
are dedicated to improving 
teacher education. In addition, 
professional journals are carrying 
more literature of interest to 
teacher education and it is pre¬ 
sumed from data available that 
such materials are being read by 
an ever increasing and ever more 
appreciative consumer group. 
Some efforts toward a clearing 
house of ideas are apparent, and 
there is some promise of a new 
journal dedicated to teacher edu¬ 
cation soon appearing in the field. 

14. Training For a Profession Vastly 
Improved In Status And Oppor¬ 
tunity 

We are fortunate in that many 
real professional gains have been 
accomplished since the close of 
World War II. Many of the 
improvements clearly indicate 
that it is wise for young men to 
go into the profession. Young 
men can prepare for teaching 
with calm assurance that it is an 
improved situation financially, 
socially and professionally when 
compared to what they observed 
while they were pupils in second¬ 
ary schools. 

These harbingers are not nebulous 
idle dreams but definite straws in the 
wind of better things at our threshold. 
Although we have been dominated by 
tradition and have often appeared 
powerless in the grips of inaction, the 
present time may well be looked back 
upon a decade or two hence as the real 
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turning point in the teacher education 
programs of our country. 

Some great college or university is 
going to lead the way. Many are making 
significant strides experimentally and 
otherwise. Perhaps several may achieve 
great goals simultaneously, coopera¬ 


tively, or in diverse patterns. In any 
consideration, the future is far from 
hopeless. Let’s accept the responsibilities 
and expedite transition to a new era of 
improved and adequate teacher training 
to the limit of our total capacities and 
capabilities. 


Ewan Clague, commissioner of labor statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor , speaking at the University of Chicago , said that 
“The social and economic problems of old age and maturity will become 
painfully apparent in the next ten years . . . the old and mature will 
constitute one-third of the nation's population in ig6o and forty per¬ 
cent in the year 2000. . . . Before 1960, life will have been length¬ 
ened by two full decades as compared to igoo. . . . In the year igoo 
only one out of 25 persons was 65 years of age or over. A t the present 
time, it is about one in 13 persons, and by the year 2000, it will be less 
than one in eight persons. ... The age group between 43 and 64, 
constituting an employment problem, formed about one in 7 of the 
population in 1900, and about one in 5 at the present time, and by the 
year ig8o , it will he about one in 4. ... There was a time when a very 
high proportion of this entire group—the aged and mature—worked 
and earned a livelihood. In i8go, over 70 percent of the men 65 years 
and older were reported in the labor force. By 1940, only 43-4 percent 
were working, and it seems reasonable to expect the proportion of men 
65 in the labor force will continue to go down in the decades to come. 
... The aged constitute a retirement problem, the mature, an em¬ 
ployment problem. ... The age group of men and women, 45 to 64, 
is emerging as a longtime problem of unemployment , which will give 
the nation trouble even in times of prosperity and high production. 
... A positive program of job-getting and job-holding will be re¬ 
quired in the future. Positive community ejj'ort and governmental 
action will have to be taken. . . . Workers will have to face future 
opportunities and not mourn past glories .... Unions will have to devise 
ways and means of enhancing the employability of their older mem¬ 
bers, and industry will have to consider whether its processes and 
methods may not have to be geared to the use of a far larger propor¬ 
tion of older workers than is now the cased’ 



Pink Pills 

Herbert Hemmann (Student) and Adolph Unruh 


anyone who has ever observed a 
A physician will note that by care¬ 
fully analyzing his activities and meth¬ 
ods one can draw a most interesting 
analogy to the work of the teacher. An 
examination of a typical doctor-patient 
relationship provides an opportunity to 
observe what a physician actually does. 
A scene such as the following is enacted 
in many a home. 

Someone in the family suddenly be¬ 
comes ill. Members of the family be¬ 
come excited and ask each other what 
they can do. One member of the family 
suggests it and another calls the physi¬ 
cian who consents to come to see the 
patient. The doctor comes carrying a 
small black bag filled with instruments, 
bandages, and bottles containing pills 
and medicines of different colors. He 
looks into the mouth and throat. He 
asks questions about what has been 
eaten5 inquires about the appetite; puts 
a thermometer into the patient’s mouth. 
After a few minutes he looks at the 
thermometer; he counts the pulse; he 
uses a stethoscope to listen to the heart 
and lungs. At this point he makes an 
analysis of the tests and evaluates the 
information obtained, tie then gives 
certain pills or medicine to be taken at 
assigned intervals. He gives advice as 
to how long the patient should stay 
in bed and prescribes a diet. The doctor 
may leave instructions as to where he 
may be called should the patients’ con¬ 
dition deteriorate in, say, twenty-four 


to forty-eight hours. Then the doctor 
picks up his bag and leaves. 

From the surface it may appear that 
the physician simply goes through a 
series of mechanical and set motions, 
and immediately comes up with the de¬ 
sired advice and prescription. Many lay¬ 
men and parents think the teacher, too, 
goes through a series of set recitations, 
books, courses of study, and out comes 
the educated product, all set for life. 
Obviously this is not true or justifiable, 
neither in the case of the physician nor 
that of the teacher. The doctor must see 
more, do more, and know more than 
has appeared on the surface. He must 
probe deeply, and back of his profes¬ 
sional activities are some basic reasons, 
knowledges, and skills which make the 
proper diagnosis and treatment possible. 
So it is with the teacher. He, too, is a 
doctor; he is not called into the home 
to see the student, but rather the stu¬ 
dent is sent to him. Nevertheless, he 
must be skilled in diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. 

The teacher, also, carries a small black 
bag but in it are not the instruments of 
the medical practitioner but rather the 
accumulated capital of the professional 
wisdom in the form of skills, knowledge, 
professional preparation, good health, 
strong personality, experience, social 
understanding, and a sound educational 
philosophy. The teacher does not apply 
bandages, but he does have a reservoir 
of words, interests, intelligence, sym- 
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pathy, ideals, and patience to aid in 
counseling and guiding in both having 
the proper educational experiences and 
in the techniques of selecting them. 
Guidance and counseling are often 
thought of as something apart from 
teaching. However, before a teacher can 
do a satisfactory job of teaching he must 
realize that guidance and teaching are 
synonymous. 

In the small bag are not pills and 
medicine but a mastery of good teach¬ 
ing skills and professional techniques. 
To be able to organize a subject in¬ 
dependently of the textbook, to keep the 
class interested and under proper con¬ 
trol, to raise the right questions at the 
right time, and to carry the class think¬ 
ing along to proper conclusions, all of 
these activities call for a type of skill 
that can be mastered only by hard work, 
intense study, and experience in the pro¬ 
fession of teaching. 

The teacher looks not into the mouth 
and throat but into the student’s be¬ 
havior, and examines what is there so 
he will know where and how to begin 
his work. It is a pretty well accepted 
fact that everyone in a given class will 
not begin at the same point nor end 
at the same place. The teacher asks ques¬ 
tions as to what the student has had in 
his educational diet} he inquires about 
his appetite, that is, his interests, atti¬ 
tudes, and needs. The teacher uses the 
thermometer of intelligence and achieve¬ 
ment testing to see how the student 
stands in relation to other students. The 
job of the teacher is to get a look inside 
of the student much the same as taking 
an X-ray, and noting the internal and 
emotional characteristics and personality 


make-up of the individual. The abilities, 
interests, purposes, and attitudes of each 
pupil must determine what he may ef¬ 
fectively try to do and how to do it. 
Teachers must learn to know their pupils 
as personalities interacting with their 
environments. 

But what of diagnosis and prescrip¬ 
tion? That must be worked out, too. 
Youth is somewhat rudely handled in 
his introduction to a complex world and 
nature has provided him with no tools 
or ideas for getting on. These must be 
acquired. What abilities are needed by 
people of modern society? How shall 
they be taught? Flow shall the inventory 
be taken? What is needed in a world 
where there are machines and more 
machines? What is needed in a world 
where there is national and international 
bickering and misunderstanding? What 
abilities must be built which are now 
lacking and which may be directed to¬ 
ward solving national and international 
problems? 

Some tentative answers may be de¬ 
veloped. Personal and social competence 
are essential objectives of education. 
This leads to the consideration and de¬ 
velopment of abilities, attitudes, and 
understandings in various areas. It leads 
to the development of appropriate so¬ 
cial processes. Once the objectives have 
been set up they must be translated into 
behavior changes in students. The next 
step is to devise the proper learning 
experiences, and so, the prescription. 
Education (in the analogy, health) is 
the product of the right kind of experi¬ 
ences. Students must work, study, read, 
think, practice, experiment, and exercise, 
in order to gain experiences. The out- 
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comes will be in proportion to the right 
kind and amount of experiences the stu¬ 
dent has. A paragraph from the Missouri 
State Department of Education publica¬ 
tion An Administrator’s Handbook for 
High School Districts is apropos here: 

It is to be expected that the experiences 
which young people have in living and 
working in the secondary schools for pe¬ 
riods of from four to six years will affect 
actual behavior, expressed attitudes y and 
modes of thinking to the end that the influ¬ 
ence of the school will make a positive im¬ 
print upon the character of these young 
people. In the final analysis the effective¬ 
ness of any school program must be deter¬ 
mined by the experiences which pupils have 
under intelligent guidance and leadership. 
(The underlings are the auth&rsh) 

Although the pills are pink, the 
physician knows that color is generally 
incidental. Each patient is ill in a slightly 
different way. The teacher knows his 
pupils are not alike too. They do not 
all earn, act, or react in the same man¬ 
ner, at the same time, nor in the same 
sequence. It is clear that the same edu¬ 
cational diet must not be prescribed for 
each member of the group. If the teacher 
is to be successful in his work, he must 
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develop the skill to adapt instruction 
to a variety of personalities which he 
finds in his group. Growth on the part 
of the student depends in a large part 
upon how the learning is directed. The 
pink pill may become social studies, but 
a vastly different social studies for some 
than for others. It may have been pink 
only in color and the objectives, proc¬ 
esses, and results something indigenous 
to the student. 

The physician has some powerful 
drugs. So has the teacher. The doctor 
can put his patient to sleep 5 so can the 
teacher. The physician may administer 
medicine to accelerate or to inhibit cer¬ 
tain processes. The teacher does so too. 
The one may immobilize an area, the 
other may withdraw privileges; the one 
uses medication and the other remedial 
instruction. Right down to the last tech¬ 
nique this analogy can be completed. 
Only one point more needs to be men¬ 
tioned. After a course of treatments has 
been administered, the physician writes 
on the last line of his record, “Recovery: 
complete.” The teacher, after giving a 
course of treatments, writes quite simply, 
“Promoted.” 


I do not think democracy presupposes general agreement on funda¬ 
mental principles except this one:—that the differences between the 
rival parties are not sufficiently great to warrant their settlement by 
force. —Dr. A. C. Ewing, Cambridge University 



Madonna with Child and Stars 


Gerhard Friedrich 


Against a nightfall Minnesota-blue, 

With stars above her finely parted hair, 

She sits as proudly as some mothers do 
And lulls her child into the slumber’s care. 

The stars are a triumvirate of love 
For father, farm, and her divinely fair 
Own little son. Peace like a gentle dove 
Has spread its wings and rests upon the air. 

Where on this earth could be a deeper glow 
Of happiness so certain and serene? 

The leaves may fall, the fields may sport their snow, 
But through the seasons there remains the scene 
Of motherhood envisioned and fulfilled. 

Madonna with the stars, your child is stilled. 
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Life in a Besieged City 

A Shanghai Diary 

An Observer 


Thursday April 2i } 1949 
ar has come to this city at last. 
It is as everybody expected. 

For exactly twenty days, beginning 
with April Fools day and ending with 
yesterday, the people here were in a 
frenzy to know the issue of the peace- 
talk. And now it comes out—the worst 
for everyone. 

There is nothing astonishing in the 
news. Rooted in the political hatred for 
nearly thirty years, it is almost natural 
that they should fight out the game. In 
fact, it would be something to wonder 
about if they could come to an agree¬ 
ment. 

Some ten years ago, this news would 
have startled the whole of Shanghai 
and put us in a state of consternation. 
But now it is received with indifference. 
Only the wealthy care to flee. Life is 
hard on everyone. What interest can this 
news offer to us when we are counting 
our living by the day. Yes, there was 
the shelling of the British warship 
“Amethyst” in the newspaper in large 
letters, but who cares? 

Garrison Headquarter announces the 
curfew hour as xi p.m. Shanghai is de¬ 
clared a war area. Emergency laws are 
promulgated which impose death on 
those who disturb the order of society, 
create financial havoc, or spread rumor. 
It goes without saying that the Com¬ 
munist elements are to be shot when 
found. 


But still there are rumours, whisper¬ 
ings from ear to ear. The most signifi¬ 
cant one is the crossing of the river by 
the Reds. 

Friday April 22, 194.9 

The Reds actually cross the river de¬ 
spite the boasting of the government 
that the Yangtze River could easily bar 
the progress of the invading armies. 
With the warships and air forces at their 
command, we are surprised that the 
government should fail to stop the ad¬ 
vance of the Reds. They have con¬ 
temptuously called them bandits, but if 
bandits can wage battle successfully with 
them, we can only conclude that either 
the governmental troups are fast deteri¬ 
orating internally or the insurgents are 
something more than mere bandits. In 
either way, it still looks bad for the 
bureaucrats. 

The evening post reports the loss of 
Kiangyin, a strategic point between 
Nanking and Shanghai. We really won¬ 
der why such an important and appar¬ 
ently invincible fort can so easily have 
succumbed to the attack of a force with 
inferior weapons. But later it comes out 
that the soldiers of the fortress revolted. 
Always revolt. They simply would not 
fight, and why not? They are fed with 
nothing better than provender for 
beasts, they are clothed with the worst 
and cheapest materials. Why? Because 
our country is poor 5 we are poor. Surely 
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our ministers do not look like ministers 
of a poor nation, they do not have a 
miserly look about them. They are rich, 
very rich, and rank with multi-million¬ 
aires of the States. So are our generals. 
These are before the soldiers 3 eyes; they 
are not blind. If the government would 
just improve their treatment a bit, it 
would alter the whole scene. But now it 
is almost too late. 

Our generals are always exaggerating 
their own worth, always underestimating 
the strength of their opponents. In fact, 
they are a pack of braggarts. They just 
bully the soldiers and spurn them as if 
they were beasts. They stay in the rear 
during the fighting, and they expect the 
soldiers to die valiantly at the front just 
for the sake of augmenting the glory of a 
few top-commanders. No wonder they 
are defeated. 

Now, after so much boasting, they are 
evacuating from Nanking to Canton. 

Saturday Afril 23, 7949 

Today, Chen-kiang, the provincial 
capital situated midway between Nan¬ 
king and Shanghai, is lost to the Reds. 
The radio announced that Nanking was 
in great confusion. The situation there 
is not very clear. When they say “not 
very clear,” it is ten to ten the place is 
gone. So quick? It is incredible! Again 
it is said to be due to the rebellion of 
soldiers who were assigned to defend the 
capital. 

There was a sudden boom in the price 
of rice and charcoal in the afternoon. 
People were whispering that W T u-sih, an 
important river port producing charcoal 
and rice, has been captured by the Reds. 
I do not think captured. It surrenders. 


Just look at the soldiers, at the plight 
they are in. 

Sunday Afril 24 , 7949 

Surely Shanghailanders are the most 
adaptable group in this country, if not 
in the world. They are accustomed to 
storm of this kind, and can adapt them¬ 
selves to any environment. Just look at 
them now. The rich are fleeing the coun¬ 
try, all the south-bounded planes are 
fully booked up to the middle of next 
month. The middle-class are hoarding 
food that can be obtained with money— 
canned goods, preserved food-stuff, such 
as salted fish, dehydrated carrots and the 
like. While trucks of soldiers wheel by 
to the front, they are heading for an¬ 
other buying rush. Judging from the 
quantity of food each individual family 
stores, they must have discounted the 
possibility of being wiped away by the 
blind cannon-shells. Certainly they are 
all confident to survive this war, as they 
have already survived the last. 

Curfew hour advances to 10 p.m. The 
Garrison Headquarter does not give 
reason, they do not mention how near 
are the communists, but this is a sure 
bad sign, and everyone of us can inter¬ 
pret it. 

The fall of Nanking is confirmed at 
last. This time, they do not employ 
subterfuge to cover up their disgrace. 
They announce this news as if nothing 
had happened to the capital, which they 
had pledged to defend to the last drop 
of their blood. 

Monday Afril 25, 1949 

Early every morning, large numbers 
of people are gathering in front of the 
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booking office of the China Merchant 
Navigation Company. They have totally 
forgotten the shipwreck that exacted a 
toll of more than three thousand lives 
a few months ago. 

This morning I went to CNAC 
(China National Aviation Corporation) 
to make a reservation for a friend. The 
place was hard packed with people. A 
very bad smell pervaded the air of that 
room. It was all so noisy, a perpetual 
buzzing seemed to reign in that place as 
each strove to speak first. The clerk told 
me that from today only four lines re¬ 
main in function, viz: Shanghai-Chung- 
king, Shanghai-Taipeh, Shanghai-Can- 
ton and Shanghai-Hongkong. The rest 
are suspended. He further told me that 
the company will collect fares in silver 
dollars. Why, even the government- 
operated concern disdains the basic cur¬ 
rency of this country. And they are all 
the time trying to impose the Gold Yuan 
upon the common people. It is really 
unbelievable and ludicrous. 

They actually collect the air passage 
in hard money, and insist upon our pay¬ 
ment in “Big Head” only. The cashiers 
from the national bank refuse to accept 
the “Small Head” produced by the 
Central Bank. But they are threatening 
us with capital punishment if we dis¬ 
criminate in all sorts of silver dollars, 
either “Big or Small Head” or “Mexi¬ 
can Dollar” or “Dragon Head” etc. So 
this is our government: on one hand 
accusing people for manipulating the 
commodities price 5 on the other hand 
leading the van by adopting the silver 
dollar as the monetary unit and by dis¬ 
criminating among the dollars them¬ 
selves. A very wonderful government 
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we have today! Perhaps there are too 
many Yuans in the government. This 
Yuan wants to suppress the price, but 
that Yuan would not agree. Can it be a 
good excuse? 

Tuesday Afril 26, 1949 

Usually you could enter the Lunghwa 
Airfield easily. The guards just ap¬ 
proached your car and had a look at 
your face. If it did not resemble a crim¬ 
inal face, they let you in. But today, a 
long line of vehicles stretched for almost 
half a mile, waiting for examination. 
One by one the soldiers inspect your 
residence card. If you do not have it, 
then something bothersome can be ex¬ 
pected. 

The waiting rooms were piled high 
with luggages of passengers. At last they 
had to utilize the open ground for lug¬ 
gages. As soon as a room was depleted 
of its burden, it was instantly replen¬ 
ished with new trunks. 

Everywhere there were passengers 
and luggage, vehicles, large and small, 
and planes. There were no definite 
schedules. As soon as a plane landed on 
the runway, it was refueled, took a fresh 
load and flew to another city. An aver¬ 
age of fifty planes were flown by each 
of the air companies, CNAC and CATC, 
not to say CAT (Civil Air Transport). 

These are all high class people, the 
leading personages of this country. 
They are the families of our statesmen, 
our ministers and our generals. These 
are their wives, their snobbish daughters 
and their foppish sons. These are indeed 
the pride of our country, a country 
whose people are starving and groaning. 
And they are fleeing the country. 

There was a portly dame who 
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growled much during the weighing of 
her luggage, which exceeded the weight 
limits of the company. Her husband 
took out a card on which was a noble 
array of titles. I wondered if this card 
could entitle him to some privilege. 
Why? Are they not demanding all the 
citizens to observe Law and regulation? 
But when they come to their own con¬ 
venience, they even encourage people to 
break regulation of a company. Because 
he is somebody in this country, they let 
him pay the charge for excess of bag¬ 
gages. 

Wednesday Afril 27, 1949 

The company gave each member of 
the staff a half picul of rice. A charity, 
no doubt. We have been working for 
years with a meager pay that is hardly 
reasonable. We are receiving less than 
ten per cent of the pre-war wages. It is 
really a miracle that we manage to pass 
the time. How? By starving our eyes, 
our mouths, our children and our bodies. 
It can scarcely be a healthy way of liv¬ 
ing. Now, when this city is in danger 
of being besieged, our boss is kind 
enough to give us half picul of rice. It 
cannot last long—perhaps twenty days 
for a couple—but it is better than none. 
The present days are already hard for 
us, and can it be worse? Maybe, for who 
dares predict? 

Today the Garrison Headquarter ex¬ 
ecuted two people for rumour monger- 
ing. God knows if it was true. They 
said that they were shooting the spies 
sent by the Communists to spread the 
rumour, and who is there to contradict 
them? Certainly not I, for they will 
shoot me just the same, though I am 
sure I am not a Communist. Life is 
cheap now. 


Thursday Afril 28 } 1949 

Generalissimo Chiang issued a speech 
to the people today. I had a glance at 
its contents. It was all very well said, 
but never done. He was harping upon 
the old tune of urging people to endure 
hardship under the august name of lib¬ 
erty. But for whose sake? We would 
like to know. For those top-officials, or 
for their swaggering children? 

Have we not suffered enough? Have 
we not endured all hardship and depri¬ 
vation for many years? Have we not 
been sticking to our posts faithfully as 
citizens? Yes, we believe we have 
reached the limit of our endurance, even 
passed that limit. We have to crowd ten 
people in a single room, because the 
government connives the bad practice of 
key money. They, the big-shots, do 
nothing to relieve our situation. They 
permit the speculators and profiteers to 
manipulate commodity prices, to add to 
our misery the strangulation of living. 
We had heartily supported the financial 
reform of the government by surrender¬ 
ing our only savings to the national 
bank, and what is the result? They allow 
the speculators to strangle us. 

Now it seems that they need people 
again, and after deserting us for so 
many years, they are eager to pick us 
up to be their shields again. But we are 
actually exhausted. Besides we do not 
have anything to sacrifice except this 
skeleton frame. If we do have some 
little marrow left, we certainly will give, 
as we must whether we like it or not. 
We have no ideas of the communists 
except what the government chooses to 
tell us, but if they can defeat our troops, 
they are certainly something more than 
bandits. 
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Saturday Afrit 30, 1Q49 

Just look at today’s silver dollar rate. 
It reaches the height o£ nine millions. 
What a monstrous hiking! But the liv¬ 
ing cost index is more than 900,000, 
which means that our monthly salary, 
basing upon 100, can scarcely buy twelve 
silver dollars. Why, a servant would 
earn more than this in pre-war times. 
But we must not grumble, lest they say 
we are Communists bent upon disturb¬ 
ing the social order. 

Friday May < 5 , 1949 

Our office is on the first floor of a 
building just opposite the Municipal 
building. At ten a.m. I happened to raise 
my head and look out. To my amaze¬ 
ment a large throng was gathering be¬ 
fore it, blocking the thoroughfare. They 
were all so quiet, so patient and had 
such an expectant air about them! Later, 
the siren shrieked violently, a police car 
rolled out its cavernous gate, followed 
by a truck on which was bound a pris¬ 
oner doomed to death. I was informed 
that this was the famous leader of the 
underground Shanghai. But he did not 
live up to his reputation as a strong man, 
for he was very nervous. He was the 
first convict to herald a succession of 
executions that were intended to ter¬ 
rorize us. 

Wednesday May 11, 1949 

An unusually large throng of people 
were gathering about Police Headquar¬ 
ter since 3 p.m. —an unmistakable sign 
that there was going to be another ex¬ 
ecution. Yesterday, about the same hour, 
three political prisoners were executed, 
and today the on-lookers said there 
would be five. They were found guilty 
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for subversive activities aiming at the 
overthrow of the government. 

Almost day by day some people lost 
their lives. Sometimes the condemned 
were robbers, sometimes political prison¬ 
ers, and sometimes alleged speculators 
manipulating the price of silver dollars. 
The government seems to be in a killing 
mood, and the people in an enjoying 
mood. 

There was expectation and patience on 
every face, as they waited silently to 
see how these five men were herded to 
death, to pursue the easy and eternal 
road to another world. The roof of 
the Municipal Building were crammed 
with spectators, every window along the 
street showed heads craning eagerly to 
catch sight of these people who were 
going to die. They heeded not the sun 
that was pouring strongly over their 
heads; they heeded not the rifle butts 
that charged them to clear space for 
public traffic. They were an eager and 
thirsty group, thirsting for the gratifica¬ 
tion of their curiosity. The authorities 
wanted to intimidate them into submis¬ 
sion, but the people took it indifferently, 
they simply enjoyed the brutal scene of 
blood. Who can say that this is a civil 
world, a world yearning for peace rather 
than blood. As surely as the sun rises 
every morning, this world is relapsing 
into a dire state of ancient barbarity, and 
even worse. 

Thursday May 1 2, 1949 

Orders for the evacuation of govern¬ 
ment organizations were issued yester¬ 
day, so they are going away, deserting the 
people after assuring us of the invinci¬ 
bility of this city. They once were sure 
to defend this city against any aggres- 
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sive force for at least six months, and 
now they are preparing to run away. 

We are sure Communists are very 
near, for sandbags are piled at every 
corner of the streets and in front of the 
main buildings. They are preparing for 
a street-fight, but nine to ten, these hasty 
works will never be utilized. A mere 
formality they show us. 

Monday May 16 , 1949 

But for those piles of sandbags which 
we see at regular intervals along the 
streets and the occasional booming of the 
cannon or the heavy drone of aero¬ 
planes, we almost forget that this city is 
besieged and isolated from the outside 
world. 

At noon, over a hundred trucks laden 
with soldiers were hurrying on to the 
front through the street. Their faces 
were cold and stoic. They did not shout 
nor sing, and the people neither cheer 
nor curse them, as was a common sight 
some years ago. From the faces of the 
officers to that of the soldiers and down 
to that of the people, they showed the 
same signs of resignation to fate. They 
certainly are not going to war. Instead 
they are merely going to fill up the gaps 
left open in the ceremony of war. They 
are marching there to put up a sem¬ 
blance of defense, which is completely 
devoid of meaning at the present stage. 
They just crouch in the trenches, fire a 
few shots whether they see the enemy 
or not. In this way they fulfill their mis¬ 
sion of defending a city. After all, de¬ 
fending a city does not necessarily mean 
to die with it. And in this way, the 
commanding officers can present an 
amazing account of victory to the Cen- 
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tral Government, which is always more 
ready to accept a lie than the truth, and 
is forever willing to give a reward to 
the liars and mete out punishment to 
the truth-tellers until it is too late. 

Friday May 19, 1949 

The defence of Shanghai bore its fruit 
in the persons of four soldiers. They are 
the “Four Heroes.” Heroes for cham¬ 
pionship in internecine blood-shedding! 
They are accommodated in the best 
hotel in Shanghai, the Park Hotel. A 
white cloth with the written characters 
of “Four Heroes” is stretched across 
over the street. And the four heroes 
lounged leisurely by the window sill to 
accept whatever homage the common 
people tended to them. They are look- 
ing proud and noble at their high alti¬ 
tude. Below the people are gathering, 
gazing with stupid astonishment in their 
eyes, admiring and wondering how hu¬ 
man beings can attain such greatness of 
bravery as is recounted in the papers. 

These are the people we call “heroes” 
today, but soon afterwards, we will find 
them denounced as executioners by the 
same group, by the same presses now ex¬ 
tolling them with laborious eulogy. The 
same place, the same people, only a dif¬ 
ferent time, and under a different in¬ 
fluence ! 

The night radio announced orders 
from the Garrison Headquarter that 
the curfew hour will advance one hour 
earlier to 9:00 p.m. and that the section 
along the bund will be closed to public 
traffic as of tomorrow. 

Sunday May 22, 1949 

The roar of cannon come nearer and 
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nearer. All through the night, there 
were heavy rains, thunder, lightning 
and the sonorous reports of the guns. 
These were the grand orchestras of war. 

Yesterday afternoon they had exe¬ 
cuted six people at three different spots 
for allegedly manipulating the price of 
the silver dollar. Today, the streets were 
very quiet. Usually there were silver 
dollars hawkers crying, selling and buy¬ 
ing. Now, people really get worried, for 
they do not know where to dispose of 
their silver dollars for Gold Yuan. The 
official rate is only 13 millions, but the 
market rate has jumped to 90 millions. 
There is such a difference. 

Tuesday May 24, 1949 

They were celebrating their victory 
in defending this city and there was a 
grand procession passing through the 
streets. Handbills were flying every¬ 
where and the men were pressing closer 
everyday. There have been no outgoing 
or incoming planes for many days, and 
we guess the airfield is already lost. 
Cannon were distinctly audible, once 
coming so near that the whole house 
shook with violence. But in the after¬ 
noon we knew that things were defi¬ 
nitely going from bad to worse for the 
national government, and that what 
they called a celebration was actually a 
farewell to Shanghai. Even as they were 
going away, they still wanted to deny 
the truth. They are always lying to us, 
always trying to save their faces. They 
are a race of stubborn cowards. In fact, 
they are very foolish. For at this stage, 
we do not care for anything. Where is 
the refuge? Yes, where is it? 

Soldiers were evacuating to the Wu- 
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sung area, from where they could board 
the ships. 

At six p.m. the streets were almost 
deserted. No tram, no vehicle of any 
kind except military trucks, always full 
of soldiers and, occasionally, their fam¬ 
ilies. All shops were closed. But for 
those curious people who gather by twos 
and threes, we almost fancied we were 
in the magic city where everything was 
suddenly transformed into statues. 

Wednesday May 25, 1949 

It was a hellish night. A pande¬ 
monium of noises awoke me from sleep. 
The din of the cannon had already sub¬ 
sided, but the explosions of hand gre¬ 
nades and the reports of machine-guns 
and rifles thickened. So they were fight¬ 
ing in the streets. With the dawn the 
sound of skirmishes abated. 

It was still very early in the morning, 
and there were already some people on 
the streets. A little group of perhaps six 
national soldiers were trudging wearily 
before me. They had been cut from the 
main body during the heat of the night’s 
fighting, and now they were wandering 
like abandoned children, not knowing 
where to go. They were wary, they 
looked everywhere for the Communists. 
They turned their heads every now and 
then to see if they were tracked. Some¬ 
where near the Bubbling Well road, a 
plainclothes man was halloing to them 
to halt. He shouted to them that libera¬ 
tion armies were already in that region 
and asked them to surrender their arms. 
They surrendered, permitting them¬ 
selves to be led away by a single man. 

At eight in the morning, the streets 
were alive with lookers-on full of wonder 
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who wanted to see what the liberation 
armies looked like. I passed the whole 
length of the street without encountering 
a single one of them until I came to a 
police station. There, there were two 
sentinels, and a crowd of curious people, 
men, women and children. I stood with 
them. A little while, a man who looked 
like a captain came out. He talked rapidly 
to the throng. At first I thought he was 
haranguing the new principles, but later 
I understood he was arguing with them 
not to crowd about the gate. But the 
crowd did not disperse. Perhaps they 
considered themselves a liberated people 
and had the right to see what they 
wanted to see, and to stand where they 
wanted to stand. 

Now the students and workmen were 
very busy indeed. As I returned from 
my perambulation, they were already 
posting up bills on which are written 
slogans and greetings to the liberation 
armies. Newspapers were on sale on the 
streets, but they talk in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent tone. Everything looked exactly 
the same as it was yesterday except that 
all the doors are closed. It was a dead 
city when you looked at the shops, at the 
closed gates of the department stores, 
and at the palisades in every lane. But 
on the streets, there were drowsy signs 
of life. Every now and then, a captured 
tank or jeep wheeled by carrying a bel¬ 
lyful of workmen and students. They 
were smiling and looking big with the 
feeling of victors (though I am sure 
they never go to war), full of the im¬ 
portance of their mission. They were 
people from the various strata of society, 
offering voluntary service to help the 
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new government preserve peace and 
order in this city. 

Everywhere there were greetings, ex¬ 
pressed on papers, in songs and in slo¬ 
gans to the Communist armies and 
leaders, to those whom yesterday they 
still called bandits, to those on whom 
they would surely have gazed in won¬ 
der and have killed without mercy if 
captured twenty-four hours before. So in 
less than a day, this city has changed 
hands. And in greeting the new masters 
they not only forget the old ones but 
execrating and imprecating them with a 
bitterness most amazing to me, seeing 
how they would faun and grovel at an 
earlier date. Now that they were gone, 
defeated and crashed, the flatterers of 
the old quickly transformed into the 
worshippers of the new. They reminded 
me of the procession of yesterday, of 
those who shouted hysterically, “Long 
live president Chian g,” sometime ago. 
Where are they? They are now crying 
“Down with Chiang’s regime!” No 
doubt there are many who are really for 
the cause, but they are invariably a mi¬ 
nority. Is it any wonder that we should 
be called a “Generation of the vipers” 
in the Bible? 

Thursday May 26,1949 

This is indeed a shameless Age, ^ 
generation comprising all the symbolic 
vices predicted in the Holy Bible. 

This morning, I heard the “clang- 
clang” of timbrels and gongs. Young 
voices were singing the liberation songs. 
I went out and found they were pro¬ 
ceeding from a group of boys and girls 
of about ten years old. They were strik- 
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iflg gongs, and timbrels; singing and 
dancing and shouting before a grocery 
whose door closed tightly. In a little 
while, a man popped out his head from 
a window above. They said “Open the 
shop, business as usual.” Accordingly the 
man came out, and opened the shop. 
But there was no one to help him, for 
his apprentice and employees might now 
be busy in another corner of this city, 
advising people to cany on their busi¬ 
nesses. As I passed the shop again, it 
was closed; so were all the others. 

There were groups of students on the 
streets, all small kids, waving diminu¬ 
tive flags and singing with their small 
voices, They were led by their teachers, 
who led them as they would a herd of 
cattle. What have these little children to 
do with politics of men? Are they not 
the instruments of those opportunists 
who always wag tails before the con¬ 
queror and throw stones at the van¬ 
quished? How do they know that they 
are doing the right things? They had 
greeted the alien invaders ten years ago, 
they had celebrated the puppet govern¬ 
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ment, crying with their innocent voices, 
“Long live Chairman Wong.” They 
had again welcomed victory with equal 
zeal. All these they did because they 
were told so. They are a guiltless group, 
they depend on us for truth, for guid¬ 
ance and for everything. Instead of giv¬ 
ing them the proper benefit of a body 
and mind, our educators are shame¬ 
lessly thrusting these lambs into the 
eddy of political turmoil for their own 
personal gains. Instead of cultivating 
their minds to love of mankind, we want 
to instill into their pure hearts the perni¬ 
cious juice of human hatred and preju¬ 
dice. How vile we are! 

Now, the former government is 
called bogus; the former currency is 
bogus; everything belonging to the old 
regime is bogus. How quickly we adapt 
ourselves to a new environment. There 
will be bogus bureaucrats, bogus banks, 
bogus soldiers; but thank God, there has 
never been such a thing as bogus people, 
They show that things are collapsible, 
but the people are forever true and gen¬ 
uine. 


1 hold treason against this government to he an enormous crimes 
but great as it is, I hold treason against free speech to he incomparably 
greater,— Horace Mann 



Axiom 

Olive Nevins 


Across the littered table, under the lamp, 

Elbows firm-planted, and his book wide spread. 

The boy, his tousled head between his hands, 

Read softly to himself, “The whole is equal 
To the sum of its parts.” He paused awhile 
Letting the thought sink in, and then went on 
“And is greater than any one of them.” Then suddenly 
He raised his eyes and gave me a long look— 

Only half seeing what he looked upon 

Because his thoughts meant more, just then, than sight- 

“That’s always true,” he said, still quietly, 

“Not just in Math, but in the whole, wide world.” 

Sometimes it takes fresh vision to see truth 
In things grown too familiar to our minds. 

A nation is a total, just as much 
As any geometric entity; 

Its citizens, the parts which make the whole, 
Determining its quality and strength, 

Combining all their power in unity; 

And nations make a world. 

I thank you, boy, 

I, too, have learned an axiom to-night. 








Ideas and Industrial Strife 

Worker’s Education—a Problem in Adult Education 

Louis O. Kattsoff 


TT. G. Wells, it was, who said that 
*■ -*■ civilization has now embarked on 
a race between education and catas¬ 
trophe. That this is true in industrial 
relations and what is commonly spoken 
of as labor troubles, becomes more and 
more evident. Ignorance and fear are 
the basis of strife on a national level 
and also on the level of labor relations. 
Management brought up on a diet of 
fears of labor organizations, can hardly 
be expected to understand and solve 
their labor problems. Those who feel 
that labor leaders are racketeers, that 
only outside agitators (or foreigners) 
are the cause of labor unrest, that be¬ 
hind every labor organization lurks a 
communist plot to seize the government 
are not adequately equipped to solve the 
basic problems thrown up by a develop¬ 
ing and dynamic society. Such people 
suffer from an inadequate “mental set.’ 5 
Every problem involving labor is met 
with one or more of these charges. No¬ 
body likes problems, for they are too 
disturbing and often involve change. It 
is easier to find a scapegoat or to blame 
something beyond one’s own control. 
But the converse is also true. Laborers 
consider their “bosses” as “wealthy plu¬ 
tocrats.” They are brought up on the 
notion that every employer lives on the 
exploitation of the workers and seeks to 
suppress them by all means possible. 


Only the very naive would deny that 
there is racketeering in labor and that 
industrial strife has been fomented by 
agitators and that communists do work 
through labor organizations. But only 
the most simple of people would like¬ 
wise deny that there are employers who 
do attempt to exploit their workers and 
who do put profits far above human 
values. The struggle between laborers 
and employers has been as long and as 
bitter as it has because on both sides 
there were and are many whose atti¬ 
tudes are set and whose minds are made 
up on the basis of antiquated, hardened 
ideas about their “enemies.” 

Psychologists have a word for these 
ideas about other people. They call 
them stereotypes. Stereotypes are the 
basic elements in prejudices. It is in 
terms of stereotypes that we think when 
we characterize the “boss” as a pluto¬ 
crat. We draw him as a fat man, smok¬ 
ing a fat cigar, holding a bag of money. 
We think in terms of stereotypes when 
we picture a laborer as the poor but hon¬ 
est and downtrodden believer in De¬ 
mocracy or a dirty ignoramus in overalls 
covering the banner of communism. 
These are emotion-ridden fighting ideas, 
they are not sound approaches to the 
solution of our problems. 

Ideas cannot be fought with force, 
they can only be overcome by more ade¬ 
quate ideas. The labor movement 
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started on its way when laborers got the 
idea that by uniting they could attain a 
new set of conditions that were in the 
beginning only a set of ideas. Em¬ 
ployers fought these ideas because they 
could not overcome the old ideas upon 
which they had been brought up. It is 
difficult for an employer to sit down with 
his workers and discuss common prob¬ 
lems for after all “Who owns the business 
anyway?” It is equally difficult for a 
worker to overcome a sense of inferior¬ 
ity and subordination when he sits at 
the same table with his “boss.” Both at¬ 
titudes are the result of an educational 
process that imbedded ideas in the 
minds of each of these people. The 
formal education of workers and em¬ 
ployers tends to drive them farther 
apart and makes any common basis for 
understanding less and less probable. In 
the struggle which results, both workers 
and employers are at a disadvantage but 
in different respects. The education of 
an industrial manager is such that any 
real comprehension of workers is next 
to impossible. Even so-called “scientific 
management” tends to treat workers as 
things to be manipulated rather than as 
persons. Scientific management has dis¬ 
covered that workers are not merely in¬ 
struments of production, but are living 
instruments and, therefore, need special 
treatment. They have not yet discovei'ed 
that workers are people! The education 
or rather lack of it, among the masses 
of workers puts them at a double dis¬ 
advantage. In the first place they are at 
a disadvantage in dealing with manage¬ 
ment for they are ignorant of the facts 
needed to understand their problems. 
They are also at a disadvantage in deal¬ 


ing with their own leaders whose educa¬ 
tion is often at variance with their jobs. 
Fortunately, for the labor movement 
the vast majority of their leaders are 
people who at least are vitally concerned 
with improving the lot of laborers. But 
even the education of workers and their 
leaders has been so narrow as to make it 
possible for J. B. S. Hardman to say in 
1941 that the will to action of labor 
leaders “has been paralyzed by the con¬ 
fusion of voices, the conflict of moods, 
and the seemingly irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences which exist in labor’s ranks and 
file. For the workers of this nation are 
today beset by clashing loyalties and 
cross-purposes. Among them are dif¬ 
ferences of race, religion, and of nation¬ 
ality, as well as resentments growing 
out of the injustices of our system of 
social controls” (p. 6 of Workers Edu¬ 
cation in the United States. Fifth Year¬ 
book of John Dewey Society. T. Bra- 
meld, editor. Harper Brothers, 1941). 
Exclusiveness is a disease that grows viru¬ 
lent quickly. The concern with exclu¬ 
sively and narrowly union activities has 
retarded the maturity of unionism just 
as the concern with exclusively profit 
management problems has retarded the 
maturity of civilization. 

II 

Labor has definitely come of age. 
Even though attacks upon labor continue, 
most people no longer question the right 
of workers to organize, even though 
many people have extremely vague no¬ 
tions of the purposes of labor organiza¬ 
tions. To too many people labor’s right 
to organize is viewed as a right to get 
together and discuss their problems. The 
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fundamental fact that laborers organize 
to equalize their bargaining power with 
that of their employers is not as well- 
known to the masses of people as it 
should be. But the organization of labor 
and the organization of management 
have tended to create a chasm between 
two sides of the same enterprize. Unless 
attempts are made to bridge the chasm, 
conflicts must continue. Labor organiza¬ 
tions must not encourage a new type of 
cultural lag for it is enough that business 
organizations do so. The promise of the 
labor movement as a dynamic move¬ 
ment towards greater democracy in our 
economic institutions cannot be fulfilled 
on the basis of craft or industry isola¬ 
tionism any more than manager isola¬ 
tionism can bring about top efficiency. 
American democracy is based upon the 
permeability of class barriers. There 
must once again be more than a cynical 
sneer to the dream that every worker 
can become a manager. But this is pos¬ 
sible only on conditions that workers 
can become educated enough to function 
as managers, and that managers are 
educated enough to welcome new ideas 
in order to attain greater happiness for 
more people. The benefits of our eco¬ 
nomic institutions can be much more 
widely distributed than they have been 
to this date. But the accomplishment.of 
this will need a more thorough under¬ 
standing between labor and manage¬ 
ment as well as between various labor 
organizations and management organ¬ 
izations. The responsibilities of labor to 
management, of management to labor, 
of both groups to non-labor non-manage¬ 
ment groups can no longer be shirked 
or ignored. The history of the United 


States clearly indicates the need for co¬ 
operation and education. 

That the need for education wider than 
mere job or management training is 
being recognized is well illustrated in 
the following excerpts from a letter to 
the author by an industrialist: 

“America represents a democracy born 
from the results of revolution and in the 
one hundred and fifty odd years of its 
existence, its value has been demon¬ 
strated. It required education within and, 
of course, had to assume all of the abuse 
from countries without. It has suffered 
from pressure groups both economic and 
political but when analyzed on a com¬ 
parable basis with other countries which 
have emerged from czarism to commu¬ 
nism and from kingdoms to fascism, it is 
recognized that it is the best form of 
government that any people could live 
under. In approaching the economic as¬ 
pects of this country, we recognize that 
during its first one hundred years, it 
was primarily an agricultural country. 
Whatever manufacturing it engaged in 
was principally for use and as it grew 
these manufacturing industries were con¬ 
verted from use to manufacturing for 
profit. In the development of its in¬ 
dustries and natural resources it brought 
to America millions of European peas¬ 
ants who worked in our steel mills, 
mines, and other industries. It must be 
remembered that while these men 
worked long hours for little pay, the 
living conditions that they found here 
and the working conditions and the pay 
that they received were far superior to 
those which they had from the coun¬ 
tries from which they came. And as 
America prospered, their economic status 
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was improved. . . . We are now dealing 
with Americans born in America, men 
and women who were entitled to all the 
benefits that the great production ma¬ 
chine was capable of. It was here that 
capital lost its opportunity ... it elected 
to go in the ways of times of old and 
placed a greater value on property rights 
over human rights and labor began to 
feel that there was a distinct line of 
demarcation between their social eco¬ 
nomic life and that of capital. ... In 
spite of all this, America developed in¬ 
dustrially. The workers’ living condi¬ 
tions were continuously improving and it 
was not until the financial decade of 1930 
that we recognized the veritable mad¬ 
house that was created in a country of 
plenty where millions were starving.... 
I... come to the point where the C.I.O. 
came into being in the organizing of the 
lives of labor people as against the 
A.F.L. ... By the very nature of things, 
an organization as gigantic as the C.I.O. 
had to have many abuses. Its leadership 
had to indulge in many devices to in¬ 
duce workers to join its ranks. But it 
too has missed its cue in not recognizing 
that its survival is dependent upon the 
education of the workers to a sense of 
appreciation of his responsibilities to so¬ 
ciety” (January 27, 1946). 

Of course, leadership in labor has 
recognized the importance of educating 
its workers. Matthew "Woll speaking to 
the American Association for Adult Edu¬ 
cation in May of 1927 said: 

“We realize that workers’ adult edu¬ 
cation means adult education in general, 
for we understand, we fully appreciate 
the value of information, the value of 
education, and firmly believe that if our 
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democracy is to carry out the purposes 
and ideals for which it is founded, then 
indeed must there be universal education 
both of the minor and of the adult. In¬ 
deed, we are reaching a day where all 
classes, all people, are coming to realize 
fully the great tower of knowledge 5 and 
we are beginning to appreciate the neces¬ 
sity and desirability of that knowledge, 
universally attained and universally ap¬ 
plied. To that end organized labor is 
seeking to apply its part to the whole 
of our social development and general 
program” (p. 24 separate reprint of 
Labor's Belief in Adult Education } Di¬ 
gest of the Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 16-18, 1927, of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for Adult Education, 
New York). As with the case of manage¬ 
ment’s interest in education, so also with 
labor’s interest, despite the verbal recog¬ 
nition that the “wider” aims of education 
are important, in both cases educational 
efforts have been for the most part either 
directly vocational in its most narrow 
sense, or partisan in the extreme. 

On the one hand we find such state¬ 
ments as this “But underlying the meth¬ 
ods and aims of workers’ education is the 
expectation that worker-students sooner 
or later are going to use their acquired 
knowledge and skills in and for the 
labor movement” (Alice Hanson, p. 
114 of Workers Education in the U.S ,); 
while on the other hand there is the 
fear.of workers’ education as expressed 
by the New York Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in the words: “By and large States 
are not preserved by culture or educa¬ 
tion or knowledge. . . . We must not 
have an illiterate people; all but defec- 
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tives must be taught to read, write and 
figure reasonably well. But there is a 
fair question as to how many should go 
farther” (quoted in p. 235 of Work¬ 
ers Education in the U.S.). 

It cannot be denied that management 
must set up training programs for work¬ 
ers in an effort to increase efficiency and 
decrease waste. Nor can labor be con¬ 
demned for having striven to imbue a 
spirit of loyalty and a feeling of soli¬ 
darity in its membership in order to 
carry on its fight during the early pre¬ 
carious years of its existence. Since to 
provide a common enemy is the best way 
to get people together, witness the past 
war when Great Britain, the United 
States, Poland, etc., fought together—• 
labor organizers had to stereotype 
the “boss.” Unfortunately there were 
enough “bosses” around to justify the 
stereotype in the eyes of many workers. 
But ideas which divide cannot easily be 
replaced by ideas which unite. Never¬ 
theless there have definitely been at¬ 
tempts on the part of labor organiza¬ 
tions to extend the type of educational 
program to include such things as cur¬ 
rent history and what are called “cul¬ 
tural activities” (which include art, danc¬ 
ing, and sport) as well as an occasional 
course on “Highlights of the History 
of Civilization.” 

The words of Philip Murray indicate 
a broader approach: 

“The aim of the Education Depart¬ 
ment is to assimilate new members of 
the C.I.O. to make them union-minded 
and conscious of the broad objectives of 
their union. The central idea in the phi¬ 
losophy of the Workers’ Education Pro¬ 
gram is the belief that the American 


worker is more than an employee. He 
is a member of a family, of a church, 
of other organizations and of a com¬ 
munity. Consequently, the emphasis on 
workers’ education stresses social, eco¬ 
nomic and political orientation” (p. 65 
of Final Proceedings of the jth Con¬ 
stitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. November 
20-24, 1944, Chicago, Ill). 

Ill 

That it is important to develop work¬ 
ers loyal to their union is undeniable. 
But it is equally obvious that to develop 
workers so loyal to their union that they 
begin to view themselves as a separatist 
group is dangerous to the welfare of the 
workers themselves. It does not follow 
that the way to overcome biased edu¬ 
cational school systems, newspapers, etc., 
is to adopt a biased attitude in the op¬ 
posite direction. “Workers know the im¬ 
portance of 'educating for democracy’ 
and of building a public school system 
which will meet the needs of common 
people living in the twentieth century,” 
says the pamphlet Labor and Education 
put out by the C.I.O. There are two key 
terms in this remark. One is “educa¬ 
tion for democracy” and the second is 
“needs.” These two phases do not ex¬ 
clude training in specifically union activi¬ 
ties any more than public education 
precludes specifically denominational 
training in religion. No group can be 
denied a certain amount of partisan in¬ 
doctrination, if they are willing to pay 
for it. In any case where conflict and 
competition rages, it is foolish to expect 
the participants to surrender one of their 
weapons—education. 
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As a matter of fact, management has 
had access to the agencies of indoctrina¬ 
tion much more easily than labor. 
Partisan indoctrination must not, how¬ 
ever, attempt to emotionalize its point 
of view to such an extent that rational 
thought becomes impossible. Group 
loyalty is an indispensable condition for 
group action. But it must always be 
possible for individuals within a given 
group to ask “Action for what?” and 
“Are these goals for the best interests of 
feople?” Group loyalty can become a 
deadly reactionary force dedicated to the 
preservation of the vested interests of 
the group even where they are detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of the group. 
It will be denied by many in labor edu¬ 
cation that their function is the creation 
of partisans, and it must be admitted 
that there are labor education programs 
wider than mere indoctrination, but it 
will be evident later that much emo¬ 
tional group loyalty is deliberately in¬ 
spired by various forms of educational 
activities. Fortunately educational pro¬ 
grams tend to decrease separatist feelings 
by their very nature. It is perhaps pos¬ 
sible to say that even where indoctrina¬ 
tion is aimed at, such a program is 
better than none at all, for in educa¬ 
tional programs problems are inevitably 
highlighted. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
“management” is composed of indi¬ 
viduals and that “labor” is also. To 
educate for democracy it is necessary to 
reach individuals. The individuals who 
are educated in a democracy must be so 
educated that although they represent 
their own interests, they are yet able to 
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transcend their immediate short range 
needs. This must be true of all groups 
in a democracy. The employer whose 
sole concern is the color of the ink in 
his balance sheet, becomes a menace to 
himself and his society. The worker 
whose sole concern is with his own par¬ 
ticular group, may become a fanatic un¬ 
able to see what may lead to his own 
destruction. Group solidarity is essential 
in the struggle for power; but power 
politics is not conducive to peaceful re¬ 
lations. Individuals, whether laborers or 
managers, must be more loyal to the 
adequate solution of their problems than 
to the supremacy of their group. Such 
a loyalty, however, can be built up only 
where there are attitudes of mutual re¬ 
spect and acceptance. And these attitudes 
can be developed only by an educational 
program wider than anything we now 
have in the industrial field. Labor 
should certainly avoid the things they 
object to in others. The answer to un¬ 
representative school boards in the pub¬ 
lic schools, is not to establish schools 
devoted to developing only one side of 
our social picture. “Packing school 
boards is as dangerous to democracy as 
packing the legislature. One group of 
the population cannot legislate for an¬ 
other. Neither can one type of group 
satisfactorily govern our public educa¬ 
tion. Members from comparatively privi¬ 
leged economic groups may conceivably 
bring to a school board the best of in¬ 
tentions; they cannot bring a complete 
knowledge of the needs and problems 
of all the elements in the population.” 
(Labor and Education, C.I.O. Depart¬ 
ment of Research and Education.) 
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IV 

Essential to a working democracy is 
the free dissemination of ideas freely 
discussed and evaluated. The chief argu¬ 
ments in favor of workers’ education are: 
First there is the need for intelligent 
leadership in the labor movement itself. 
The complexity of our civilization de¬ 
mands an enlightened, well-trained, in¬ 
telligent leadership in all groups if we 
are not to break up into warring factions. 
The second reason for workers’ educa¬ 
tion is the fact that the public school 
system does not reach many workers nor 
does it give them what they need to 
meet their problems. And finally the 
need to educate the rank and file towards 
an understanding of their problems, 
their roles in the social process and an 
appreciation of their own responsibilities. 
It is true that the public school system 
should provide these needs. But it does 
not for various reasons. In the first 
place the economic condition of most 
workers made it necessary for them 
either to leave school at an early age 
or 0 turn to vocational training before 
they had much liberal education. Even 
if the schools did provide the basic core 
of an intelligent modern education, 
workers would for the most part find it 
impossible to get that core. An education 
is costly; even if theoretically it is free. 
A high school and college education can 
be afforded only by those who are eco¬ 
nomically capable of paying for it. Even 
where state supported institutions pro¬ 
vide free tuition the expenses incidental 
to education are beyond the capacity of 
the vast majority of workers to under¬ 
take. But colleges as a whole simply do 
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not provide the proper education. A 
leading institution in a Southern state 
demands that all students in the first 
two years devote from l /z to of their 
studies to foreign languages (ancient or 
modern). The trend in modern univer¬ 
sities is back towards the “great books” 
idea. Students read Plato’s “Republic” 
as preparation for an understanding of 
the modern economic state! The free 
dissemination of ideas freely discussed 
is an impossibility where there is lacking 
the basic factual information in terms 
of which ideas can be intelligently 
criticized. But more than facts must be 
taught. It is here that much of workers’ 
education falls short; but who shall 
supply what is missing? 

“It is evident,” says Professor New¬ 
ton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University in his book Education for 
Democracy in Our Time (1939, p. 
945) “that if democracy is to be con¬ 
served and fully realized, the American 
people must understand the meaning of 
democracy, both in its historical develop¬ 
ment and in its social bearings and im¬ 
plications for the world of today. They 
must understand that democracy is more 
than a form of government, that as a 
way of life it has deep implications for 
every aspect of life, that a society can¬ 
not long maintain democracy in certain 
areas while violating it in other areas. 
The people must see that economics and 
politics are always indissolubly con¬ 
nected, that democracy has profound con¬ 
cern for the economic well-being of the 
individual and that the economic well¬ 
being of all is essential to the con¬ 
tinuance of democracy. They must gain 
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a clear comprehension of the moral, 
aesthetic and social bearings and implica¬ 
tions of democracy in American life. 
Democracy values above all else the 
worth and dignity of human personality. 
It is, therefore, intolerant of special 
privilege. The utilization of human 
beings, as mere machines, as mere instru¬ 
ments of industry or of the state is a 
negation of the values of democracy... . 

“It is especially vital that children 
and youth gain understanding of the 
reliance of democracy on the methods 
of intelligence, on the most exact scien¬ 
tific methods of assembling and veri¬ 
fying data for utilization in the formula¬ 
tion of policy, and practice in the ap¬ 
plication of these methods and tech¬ 
niques to problems of critical social im¬ 
port and of concern to them. They 
should acquire the habit of appraising 
policies by their effect on the welfare of 
the people, grow in ability to do so, and 
act accordingly.” 

And on page 97 the matter is summed 
up in these words: “Education for de¬ 
mocracy, then, involves a conception of 
the kind of culture that is desirable and 
possible for the future in our country 
and of the educational processes and in¬ 
stitutions that will contribute positively 
to the realization of these desirabilities 
and possibilities.” 

All of these words apply with even 
greater force to workers. The labor 
movement carries along with itself a 
dynamic potential. Its members have re¬ 
ceived little of the thing we call formal 
education. Yet labor is on the march 
and in the hands of the 15,000,000 or 
so members of labor union lies a great 
opportunity and responsibility for the 


development of a new social order. The 
educational programs undertaken by 
labor organizations can go in new direc¬ 
tions with new techniques. They can be 
free from the sterile, static, and deaden¬ 
ing influence of academic requirements. 
They can bring to the masses of people 
educational opportunities from which 
the masses are barred by economic fac¬ 
tors. When it is realized that somewhere 
around 50% of the adults in America 
did not finish elementary school, the 
magnitude of the task of educating for 
democracy becomes apparent. The neces¬ 
sity for broadening the base of workers’ 
education can be argued on purely practi¬ 
cal grounds. 

Y 

Recent events indicate that only in a 
democracy can a labor movement be 
strong and dynamic. We have also 
learned that demogogues are clever. 
Even laborers can be deluded. Labor 
in Germany, led or misled, did not 
oppose the rise of Fascism until too 
late. Democracy can prosper only to the 
extent to which citizens are aware of 
basic issues and alert to take action intel¬ 
ligently, An uninformed laboring class 
is a potential weapon for its own destruc¬ 
tion.! It is therefore, to labor’s advan¬ 
tage to see that it is well-informed on 
matters vitally important to them. And 
these matters are wider than immediate 
questions of wages, training stewards, 
etc .—important as these are. Somehow 
ideals and goals are potent forces in 
uniting for common action. Without 
slogans, wars cannot be fought. And 
these slogans must be generous and 
noble. “There is little proof either in 
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history or in psychology that intensive 
brooding by members of a group over 
its limited problems will advance the 
group in any particular direction or even 
cause its members to unite more closely 
for common action,” says T. R. Adams 
in The Worker’s Road to Learning 
(American Association for Adult Edu¬ 
cation, 1940 p. 7). This remark of 
Adams is indicative more of what needs 
to be avoided, than of what is the case 
and certainly one can challenge the im¬ 
plication that the problems of labor are 
limited ones. On the contrary, I main¬ 
tain that labor’s problems are so far from 
being limited ones that the education of 
workers must not be restricted by the 
demands for loyalty to such an extent 
that the wider aims of all educational 
programs will be destroyed and the 
labor movement be torn by internal dis¬ 
sension and a struggle for power within 
its own ranks. 

Many educators in the field of work¬ 
ers’ education realize this. Fannia M. 
Cohn writing in Worker’s Education in 
War and Peace (published by the Work¬ 
ers’ Education Bureau of America, 1943) 
says “If the labor movement is to play 
its part in shaping that new civilization, 
workers must know the underlying prin¬ 
ciples upon which the American and the 
other civilizations are based” (p. 18). 
Fannia Cohn is the Secretary of the Edu¬ 
cational Department of the Interna¬ 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
which has an extensive educational pro¬ 
gram of its own. There is always the 
danger, however, that this wider edu¬ 
cational goal may degenerate into either 
preaching at the workers to sacrifice 
themselves or become dissociated from 
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the practical needs of the labor move¬ 
ment. The problem takes three forms. 
There is needed a program of education 
for workers; a program of education of 
workers, and one of workers’ education. 
Education of workers involves training 
workers in the most efficient techniques 
of their jobs in order to develop work¬ 
ers producing at their highest rate. Edu¬ 
cation for workers means the develop¬ 
ment of those sets of facts and attitudes 
that make for an understanding of the 
civilization of today and the best goals 
towards which to strive. Workers’ edu¬ 
cation is the development of leaders in 
the workers’ movement. It is in this field 
that labor organization has been most 
effective while industrial and vocational 
schools have concentrated upon the edu¬ 
cation of workers. The gap between the 
educated man, the skilled man, and the 
common worker must be closed by mak¬ 
ing more and more workers educated 
and skilled as well as common. Such a 
program can best be carried on by the 
labor organizations predominantly. The 
chief reason for this statement lies in 
the fact, that the labor organizations are 
highly integrated units and have more 
immediate access to the workers them¬ 
selves. Certainly despite the attempts of 
universities to provide short courses the 
dominant academic tendencies are com¬ 
pletely incompatible with such work. 
Universities are organized for the most 
part to train “Gentlemen” not workers. 
It requires a struggle even when exten¬ 
sion departments attempt to co-operate 
with labor groups. In addition the teach¬ 
ing techniques of universities are not 
adapted to adult education. Labor edu¬ 
cation cannot aim to give “culture”; 
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laborers are too intimately involved, in 
the struggle for existence to place much 
value on “culture” as such. Nor is it 
the function of labor education to fit the 
workers for personal advancement alone 
nor to develop members branded with 
a degree and therefore part of some 
social elite. The labor organizations need 
to provide education that, in the words 
of James Maurer, former president of 
the Worker’s Education Bureau, “will 
stimulate the student to serve the labor 
movement in particular and society in 
general.” All of this does not mean that 
college professors as individuals cannot 
participate in a program for workers 
education. Those who are interested in 
workers education will also be, in all 
likelihood, the more liberal minded. 
They are professional educators and 
their services can be of great value to 
labor education. 

But to serve society in general re¬ 
quires a set of basic beliefs and knowl¬ 
edge. And as was said before, even for 
service to the labor movement more is 
needed than the ability to repeat the 
steward’s manual or Robert’s Rules of 
Order. The rising tide of Fascism caused 
many thinkers to attempt a statement of 
the basic beliefs and fields of knowledge 
needed by free men in a democracy. It 
was recognized that for the vast masses 
of people the substitution of one set of 
rulers for another, did not necessarily 
mean that slavery was gone. It is equally 
true that laborers subject to “Labor lead¬ 
ers” are not necessarily more free than if 
subject to “employers.” Domineer¬ 
ing labor leaders may be as great a 
threat to labor’s welfare as domineering 
“bosses.” As a matter of fact opposition 


to a program of workers’ education by 
labor leaders may be an index of the real 
motives of those leaders. Only those 
leaders whose interests are not the wel¬ 
fare of laborers, can have anything to 
fear from an informed, alert, intelligent 
rank and file. When labor leaders com¬ 
pete and begin to call each other names, 
when the leaders of one great labor 
organization calls those of another “com¬ 
munists,” they are playing into the hands 
of their enemies..If laborers are to avoid 
exploitation by so-called “labor leaders” 
it is essential that they have basic in¬ 
formation and recognize the democratic 
faiths involved in being a free man. 
What is meant by the faiths and knowl¬ 
edge of free men, was described in a 
book written in 1941 by George S. 
Counts under the sponsorship of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States. “Democracy,” says 
Counts, “is a great social faith which 
has been developing through the cen¬ 
turies. This faith includes among other 
things the beliefs: (p. 33) 

“First, the individual human being 
is of surpassing worth. 

Second, the earth and human cul¬ 
ture belong to all men. 

Third, men can and should rule 
themselves. 

Fourth, the human mind can be 
trusted and should be set free. 

Fifth, the method of peace is su¬ 
perior to that of war. 

Sixth, racial, cultural, and political 
minorities should be tolerated, 
valued and respected.” 

These faiths must be held by the rank 
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and file of workers, by their leaders and 
also by management and capital. With¬ 
out orientation in the direction of these 
faiths and an understanding of them, 
there is little hope of an amelioration 
of the struggle between labor and man¬ 
agement. Not that education in these 
directions will bring about an era of 
“sweetness and light” where everyone 
will be happy and contented and no 
differences will exist. Problems will in¬ 
evitably arise and disagreements will 
always plague us. But if labor and man¬ 
agement accept these faiths they can ap¬ 
proach each other around a discussion 
table with much more chance of arriving 
at an acceptable solution more rapidly. 
Better understanding between labor and 
management must be developed in the 
interests of all people everywhere. This 
cannot be done by miseducating either 
labor or management or in refusing to 
recognize that blind obedience may be 
successful temporarily but will never 
develop free men able to co-operate. It 
must be recognized that the very ex¬ 
istence of a strike, is proof of the in¬ 
ability of labor leaders and managers to 
co-operate. And when each side in a 
strike insists that the other refuses to 
negotiate, there is evidence of a childish 
unintelligent approach to problems re¬ 
sulting from attitudes caused by faulty 
education. Were both sides developed 
in the psychology of co-operation rather 
than competition; were both parties to 
an industrial dispute equipped with the 
ideas of scientific method; and were the 
attitudes of each inspired by a belief in 
the faiths of democracy, labor disputes 
would never last very long nor become 
so bitter. Both management and labor 


must learn to approach their mutual 
problems equipped with a new set of at¬ 
titudes with basic facts concerning their 
relations to each and to their community 
and with an understanding of the goals, 
ideals, hopes and fears that every indi¬ 
vidual has. 

VI 

A great deal of what has been said to 
this point has been in terms chiefly of 
the education of workers. Industrial 
strife involves not merely workers but 
management as well. And much of 
what has been said above is applicable 
to management education. There is, 
however, a basic difference. Schools and 
colleges direct their programs to those 
people who fall, roughly speaking into 
the management class. Even where 
courses in “labor problems” are given 
these courses are given usually from the 
point of view of management. It would 
be strange if it were otherwise since 
those who attend such courses rarely 
become laborers or even labor leaders 
rather they become the managers. 

There are programs of study now in 
many institutions of higher learning that 
take up “labor problems” as such. But 
they are very few. Courses in Personnel 
Management and Industrial Psychology 
are much more numerous. However, the 
point of view they present is not con¬ 
ducive to good labor-management rela¬ 
tions. These courses present laborers as 
mechanical agents of production. Mana¬ 
gers are taught to deal with labor in 
precisely the way they deal with other 
tools and machines. The point of view 
is evidenced by the parallel course in 
Plant Management. Laborers are 
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viewed as “manpower” and the “effi¬ 
cient management of labor” becomes a 
problem for it involves “labor costs.” A 
very eminent textbook defines “Person¬ 
nel Management” that phase of manage¬ 
ment which deals with the efficient con¬ 
trol of man power, as distinguished from 
those phases which are concerned with 
all other sources of power.” The author, 
Professor Dale Yoder, then adds that 
“The basic purpose of all personnel 
management and administration is that 
of securing maximum productive effi¬ 
ciency from the man power involved, 
and all of its principles and practices are 
based upon that fundamental purpose.” 
This is for the purpose of providing 
“wages, interest, rent or profits” (p. 4, 
5, 6). And again it is said “It (*.<?., pri¬ 
vate business) seeks so to utilize its per¬ 
sonnel power as to secure maximum 
long-time returns on the costs of such 
power” (p. 64), and finally “In a very 
real sense, therefore, modern personnel 
administration may be described as “hu¬ 
man engineering.” ... It is paralleled 
in the duties of management by the 
engineering of other sources of power, 
the adaptation of steam, water, or elec¬ 
tric power to the needs and facilities of 
the plant” (p. 65). The fact that man¬ 
power is provided by human beings 
makes it “the most complicated phase 
of management.” The point of view of 
industrial psychology is a little better 
since it studies individual behavior in 
specific types of situations. 

Trained in such a point of view or 
raised in an atmosphere reflecting such 
attitudes, it is no wonder that employ¬ 
ers and industrialists with a few excep¬ 
tions found it difficult to understand the 
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rise of labor unions and the new self- 
consciousness of laborers. With this atti¬ 
tude, labor unions and labor organizers 
can only be viewed as “agitators” trying 
to use coercion to gain control or to in¬ 
terfere with the “right of employers to 
manage their business as they see fit.” 
The active participation in the develop¬ 
ment of labor unions by socialists and 
others with a social philosophy tending 
towards a redistribution of wealth, con¬ 
firmed the employers in their beliefs. 
Thinking in terms of engineering for 
efficient work, industrialists and business 
men do not see the human being with 
whom they must deal. In 1927, the 
Harvard University Press published a 
book by J. David Houser entitled 
What the Employer Thinks. Certain re¬ 
marks made by Mr. Houser in his “sum¬ 
mary of tendencies revealed” (Chapter 
2) are of interest. 

“Few expressions indicated any 
marked sense of social obligation in the 
minds of executives” (p. 79). 

“In only a very few instances (of 
personnel work) was any attention given 
to inspiring in rank-and-file employees 
a sense of significance in their work. 
Numbers of executives seemed unable to 
understand this human need” (p. 80). 

“Rarely did any policies clearly and 
completely cover details of methods in 
personnel administration so that obliga¬ 
tions for satisfying human needs might 
be definitely imposed” (p, 81). 

In addition to this idea of “manage¬ 
ment” there is the potent factor of the 
characteristic drives of employers built 
up by the emphasis on “rugged indi¬ 
vidualism.” Suspicion, fear, love of 
power, autocratic tendencies and such at- 
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titudes are the result of inadequate in¬ 
sight into the needs of individuals. No¬ 
where is this more evident than in the 
widespread notion that all employers 
want is profits and all all employees want 
are higher wages and fewer working 
hours. It always comes as somewhat of 
a surprise to people to learn that studies 
do not bear out their prejudiced opin¬ 
ions. A study made in 1932 indicated 
that of 100 department store workers 
and 150 miscellaneous workers oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement ranked first in 
the list of factors that appeal to work¬ 
ers. 325 factory workers listed steady 
work as their chief interest} this was 
listed as second in importance by the 
other 250 workers. Out of 12 items, 
high pay was listed sixth by the depart¬ 
ment store workers and factory workers 
and seventh by the miscellaneous work¬ 
ers. Good hours and easy work was 
listed near the bottom of the list. From 
the point of view of this study, the 
significant item is listed as “Opportunity 
to be of public service.” The department 
store workers listed this seventh , the 
miscellaneous fifth while the factory 
workers did not list it anywhere. (These 
data are from the table on p. 269 in 
H. Moore, Psychology for Business and 
Industry, New York, 1942.) 

The education of management and of 
owners is as vital as that of the work¬ 
ers. The development of “leadership” 
does not guarantee that the leader, 
whether he be a hired manager or the 
owner himself acting as manager, will 
recognize the situation in which he is 
as a human situation. Nor does the de¬ 
velopment of industrial and business 
leadership bring with it knowledge of 
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the faiths inherent in democratic living. 
Quite the contrary, the attitudes, beliefs 
and practices of executives often seem 
to involve a denial of the faiths listed 
earlier. This denial is in my opinion, to 
a large extent not deliberate but due to 
a lack of understanding that results from 
a faulty educational background. The 
human factor in the labor movement 
is not clearly understood by the public 
or managers to this day. Despite public 
dislike of John L. Lewis and Petrillo, 
the miners appear to be back of Lewis 
and the musicians back of Petrillo. The 
attacks on these men are made not so 
much out of design as out of a basic 
ignorance of the human needs of the 
workers. Columnists, Senators, Congress¬ 
men, and others simply do not compre¬ 
hend the elements involved. This is 
clearly indicated by the analysis of the 
coal strike by Professor Slichter. He 
claimed that the workers will take many 
years to make up what they lost in wages 
during the strike. That the workers lose 
wages during a strike is obvious} but 
that is not the whole story. There are 
principles involved that go beyond the 
questions of wages. One could in all 
likelihood make an equally strong case 
on this basis that the employers would 
have saved much if they had acceded 
to the demands at once. But employers 
too feel there are principles involved; 
the very tenacity with which unioniza¬ 
tion was opposed could have been pos¬ 
sible only in people who felt that funda¬ 
mental verities were under attack and 
it was necessary to preserve them by 
whatever methods were available. Wil¬ 
liam Leiserson, a labor mediator, puts 
it well in his book “Right and Wrong 
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in Labor Relations” published by the 
University of California Press in 1938. 
He says, 

. . the first lesson one learns in ad¬ 
justing labor disputes is that the men 
engaged in these controversies are not 
godless, or possessed of the devil, or 
without conscience. . . . They pursue a 
course that seems to them proper and 
best calculated to promote the interests 
and welfare of all concerned. If they 
fight and engage in industrial warfare it 
is because they feel there, are important 
principles at stake which honor and self- 
respect require them to defend even at 
great sacrifice to themselves. . . , 

. . The mainspring of improved 
labor relations is not individual regen¬ 
eration but public enlightenment. 

As sound knowledge of the realities 
of labor relationships grows, as popular 
myths and romanticisms (such as that 
natural law determines wages and work¬ 
ing conditions, or that the employer and 
employee live together like one happy 
family) are distilled from the public 
mind, new moral tests are * applied to 


both management and workers, and new 
standards of ethical conduct are de¬ 
veloped” (p. 5-7). 

Whatever may have been the past 
with its story of finks, hired “police” 
spys, “molly maguires,” intimidation 
and black lists, we cannot proceed until 
and unless better understanding exists 
between labor and management. Such 
understanding will not spring up of its 
own accord. We must either introduce 
carefully thought out programs of edu¬ 
cation or face a future of more, bigger, 
and bitter struggles which will end in 
all likelihood in some form of govern¬ 
ment dictatorship inimical to the inter¬ 
ests of laborers and owners. The prob¬ 
lem of education involved has many 
facets and is a job that needs the co¬ 
operation of labor organizations with 
management groups. But it is a job that 
must be faced now! Workers have re¬ 
sponsibilities j but so do the owners and 
operators of industry and business. Both 
must be educated to them. A new day 
is dawning in the economic lives of 
Americans. 


I hold the unconquerable belief that science and peace Will triumph 
over ignorance and war, that nations will come together not to destroy 
but to construct and that the future belongs to those who accomplish 
the most for humanity .—Louis Pasteur 



Shepherds Quake 

Mary-Lynn Drake 


S unnyside School presents its Christ¬ 
mas gift to the community: 
CHRISTMAS TIDINGS, a traditional 
play.” So read the programs for Tower 
City’s Elementary School program. 

For many weeks carols had been 
echoing from the auditorium during 
music classes. Here and there children 
talked ecstatically of “my angel cos¬ 
tume,” or “listen to me say my lines.” 
The behaviour of the entire school was 
noticeably improved. 

Finally the great day arrived. The 
program was to be given in the after¬ 
noon just before school dismissed for 
the Christmas holidays. Since early 
morning children, bearing various an¬ 
gelic accoutrements, had been entering 
and leaving the music room. Lynette 
Lake, fresh from Teachers College and 
director of the play, moved busily about 
gathering frankincense, myrrh, shep¬ 
herds’ crooks and halos. She tried to give 
the appearance of outward serenity 
though she was inwardly as excited as 
the children. 

That afternoon the participants col¬ 
lected in the designated room. Shep¬ 
herds in the corner, angels by the black¬ 
board, Glee Club in the cloak room. 
Children arrived hastily gulping cookies 
and ice cream bars, mementoes of the 
Christmas parties being given in all 
rooms. Lynette smiled indulgently at the 
cookies she was later to curse. 

Two shepherds were beating each 
other delightedly over the head with 


their crooks. One angel, taking her stage 
debut seriously, had smeared lipstick on 
a large part of self and costume, and a 
tiny first grade cherub was screamingly 
protesting that he had been stuck by 
a pin. 

Lynette Lake moved about swiftly 
adjusting halos and wisemen crowns and 
greeting helpful mothers. 

Carol Byrd, second grade teacher and 
accompanist for the play, fingered her 
music and wondered if the tempera¬ 
mental, backstage piano light would stay 
bravely lighted or would plunge her 
into crucial darkness. 

“The hour is at hand,” thought Miss 
Lake and blew a blast on her whistle. 
Silence was slow in coming. 

“The members of the Glee Club will 
please follow me to their places on the 
stage.” 

There was an excited rise in voices. 
Lynette tweeted her whistle again. 

“I will come back for the other char¬ 
acters.” 

The white-robed throng that was the 
Glee Club passed into the corridor with 
giggles and whispers and ’mid much ad¬ 
justing and re-adjusting of halos and 
wings. Lynette hastened along the line, 
sharply snapping her fingers for quiet 
and shushing hysterical cherubs. 

After placing all in their places she 
hastened back for the others. She looked 
casually up and down the corridor, saw 
no one and ran swiftly to the turn, 
where she slowed and walked with dig- 
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nity around the corner and past a group 
of waiting parents. 

Finally ail was ready. A third grade 
teacher stood staunchly in the wings at 
the far side of the stage, controlling 
shepherds and wisemen. Another kept 
a watchful eye on main characters and 
cherubs. Lynette signalled Miss Mc¬ 
Cabe, electrician for the day. 

The curtain parted and the Glee Club 
began its carol. The temperamental 
piano light was already flickering and 
Miss Boyd’s head leaned frantically for¬ 
ward. Lynette tried not to look worried 
as she directed the song from behind the 
curtain. 

“Oh come, all ye faithful”—the 
strongest alto was grinning broadly at 
some one in the audience, paying no at¬ 
tention to Lynette. Lynette gritted her 
teeth and fixed her best, I’ll-See-You- 
Later look on the girl. 

“Joyful and triumphant”—Alice in 
the back row had her finger through the 
elastic at the sleeve of a neighbor angel 
and was prepared to let snap. 

“Oh come, let us adore Him”—The 
twins in the center had their blue eyes 
fastened worshipfully on Lynette. This 
she noted with satisfaction. 

“Oh come, let us adore Him”—Some¬ 
body behind Lynette hissed} “Gimme 
my halo!” 

“Chri — ist the Lord”—The angelic 
host took poses suggestive of heavenly 
grace as the first speaker stepped forth 
then quickly back again. Lynette clutched 
her head. She saw him pause a moment 
with a puzzled look, then his face 
cleared. He said a barely audible, “Oh 
yeah, I remember,” then stepped confi¬ 
dently onto the stage. 


[January 

Miss McCabe was efficiently poised 
for the next change in lighting. The 
next minutes were a procession of hissed 
directions, coaxing the flickering piano 
light and pushing characters on at ap¬ 
pointed times. The third grade teacher 
yanked one actor back as his foot 
touched the stage, whispered violent 
words in his ear, whereupon he ejected 
a large gob of gum into her outstretched 
hand. One cherub had been taken out 
suddenly. Those darn cookies! 

“Away in a manger”—It was almost 
over now. Tiny cherubs, stalwart shep¬ 
herds, learned wisemen and angelic hosts 
were gathered adoringly about the man¬ 
ger- _ 

Miss McCabe stood on tiptoe to ob¬ 
tain the effect of her manger light. 
Lynette had a pair of black sox tucked 
under her sweater} they had been 
snatched from a passing angel as he 
started on the stage. The third grade 
teacher watched stiffly from her side of 
the stage, the wad of gum still clutched 
in her hand. 

“The little Lord Jesus asleep on the 
hay”—Miss Boyd was still peering close¬ 
ly at the music. Lynette was directing 
singers with one hand and sending bare¬ 
foot cherubs laden with gifts for the 
Christ Child on with the other hand. 

“Silent night, holy night, Shepherds 
quake”—Two shepherds were satisfac¬ 
torily quaking against their crooks. Hor¬ 
rors! No! They were quaking with 
laughter. Thank heavens the lights 
were dim, thought Lynette, as she looked 
wildly for the cause of their mirth. Then 
she saw it. Joseph was wiggling his ears! 

“Glories stream from heaven afar” 
—One angel was swaying slightly. She 
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passed a hand over her forehead which 
was beginning to look; slightly green. 
Lynette cursed the cookies again. 

“Heav’nly hosts sing Alleluia”—The 
last two gift-bearing cherubs began their 
slow progress across the stage. Cherub 
number one looked wildly at the audi¬ 
ence then knelt with a thud directly be¬ 
fore the manger. Lynette clasped her 
hair with her free hand. Cherub num¬ 
ber two, finding his way barred, pranced 
sternly back and forth for a moment 
then rose on tiptoe and flung his offer¬ 
ing lightly into the manger. 

“Christ the Saviour is bo - - - orn” 
—The tableau was complete. The play 


was over. The four attendant faculty 
members would gladly have collapsed 
on the spot. But instead went about halt¬ 
ing excited shepherds who attempted to 
leer through the parting in the curtains. 
Already fond mothers were swarming 
over their offspring and remarks such as 
“It was lovely dear,” or “All the little 
angels were so cute,” were heard. 

But Lynette felt discouraged. Joseph 
had wiggled his ears. An angel had 
chewed gum. Her shepherds had quaked 
but not as prescribed. “Oh well—” She 
grasped a bent halo in one hand and 
a broken crook in the other and stag¬ 
gered wearily to her room. 


Whatever the dejects of American Universities may he, they dissem¬ 
inate no 'prejudices; rear no bigots; dig up the buried ashes of no old 
superstitions ; never interpose between the people and their improve¬ 
ment; exclude no man because of his religious opinions; above all, in 
their whole course of study and instruction, recognize a world, and a 
broad one, too, lying beyond the college walls.-- Charles Dickens, 
in American Notes 



Heart of the Universe 

Frances Moyes 


Look to the stars on cloudless nights, 

As they trace their course through unfathomed deep, 
Circling their orbits unswervingly; 

Divinely guided in mighty sweep. 

Together with the Milky Way, 

The countless stars, the nebulae, 

Around some giant sun the earth revolves, 

Obedient to Divine Decree. 

Why should one doubt a Super-Mind 
Author of All, from atom to star, 

Guiding the spheres by unerring law 
Through limitless reaches of space afar? 

The finite mind cannot conceive 
The Almightiness of the Infinite; 

But man, by instinct, feels his oneness 
With the First Great Cause, the Eternal Light. 





More Education about Education 

Is Needed 

E. C. Bolmeier 


ne of the greatest barriers of edu- 
cational progress is the general lack 
of knowledge regarding education. And 
no great strides in educational develop¬ 
ment can reasonably be expected until 
those who pay for public education, and 
enjoy its benefits, or are denied its great¬ 
est potentialities learn more about it. 

Early Educational System 
Was Understood 

It is a serious fact that as the scope of 
public education broadens the public 
knowledge about it becomes less. People 
understood their educational system in 
the early stages of our national develop¬ 
ment when school organization, func¬ 
tions, and support were relatively 
simple. Then the one schoolmaster con¬ 
stituted the entire school staff serving a 
school community. The patrons of the 
school knew the school personnel quite 
intimately since it was customary for 
each family of the town to take its turn 
in boarding and rooming the school¬ 
master. The townsfolk were not puzzled 
about methods of school supervision, ad¬ 
ministration, and inspection since they 
performed those functions themselves. 
The early responsibility of the elemen¬ 
tary school was merely to teach the 
three R’sj whereas the sole purpose 
of the secondary school was to prepare 
for college. Even the matter of school 
support was simple under the “rate sys¬ 


tem 55 where each parent paid educa¬ 
tional costs according to the number of 
children he had attending the school. 

Present Educational System Is Comflex 

Today, however, the situation is much 
different. The personnel of a small city 
school system includes several hundred 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
other school officers and employees. An 
organization chart of a city school system 
reveals that there is a flow of administra¬ 
tive authority and staff relationships 
comparable to those of a large industry 
or governmental organization. More¬ 
over, each separate school system is part 
of an organized state educational sys¬ 
tem. The various curricula are no longer 
designed to prepare only for college but 
for life—and a very complex life at that. 
Consequently a multitude of subjects are 
included in the school offering. Also the 
costs of public education have grown 
tremendously and the methods of meet¬ 
ing those costs from numerous types of 
federal, state, and local taxes and other 
sources have become highly intricate, 

General Public Is Uninformed 

A little investigation and observation 
will disclose that public understanding 
of our present American educational sys¬ 
tem is narrowly limited. The average 
citizen has very little knowledge of pub¬ 
lic education beyond that incidentally 
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acquired as a former enrollee or perhaps 
later as a patron of £ localized public- 
school system. Even the factual under¬ 
standing of local educational problems is 
pitifully meager for the majority of 
American citizens. It is quite understand¬ 
able therefore that there should be a 
growing reluctance to support our ex¬ 
panding public-school system. The 
amazing fact is that the public is now 
paying so much for that about which it 
knows so little. 

Paradoxically, those of us who are en¬ 
gaged in the educational profession are 
primarily to blame for the lack of public 
understanding about the public schools. 
Although we acquire considerable 
knowledge ourselves regarding educa¬ 
tional matters we fail to pass essential 
information on to the great majority 
of persons whose financial and moral 
support are required for an efficient 
school organization and a successful edu¬ 
cational program. 

Educators Are Over-Educated 

The general understanding of educa¬ 
tional problems would be greatly en¬ 
hanced if the repetitious study and con¬ 
sideration of school matters by school 
administrators and professors could in 
some way be distributed among the en¬ 
tire citizenry. Anyone who has done 
much graduate study at an educational 
institution will agree that the readings, 
lectures, and research are often detailed 
and strikingly similar for various 
courses. Moreover, it will be observed 
that scholarly-prepared papers read at 
the local, state, and national educational 
meetings deal with similar problems in 
a somewhat similar manner year after 


year. Considerable similarity and repe¬ 
tition of subject and treatment may even 
be detected between the lectures of edu¬ 
cation courses and educational conven¬ 
tion addresses. 

Information About Education Is Not 
Disseminated 

The significant point here concerns the 
extent to which all this knowedge of edu¬ 
cational problems is disseminated among 
the great majority of citizens who sup¬ 
port and patronize the public schools but 
who are not engaged in the educational 
profession. Unfortunately, the general 
public learns so little about the things 
which we as school men learn so much. 

It is true that an address delivered 
at an educational meeting may be re¬ 
ferred to in the daily newspaper. Most 
frequently, however, the newspaper 
items are inconspicuously brief and jour¬ 
nalistically styled so as to miss or even 
distort the actual meaning of original 
papers. It is also true that many of the 
papers read at educational meetings are 
printed in their entirety and original 
scholarly form in some of the leading 
educational journals. Here again, how¬ 
ever, it should be observed that those 
who read the educational journals are 
the same persons who attend the educa¬ 
tional meetings where the papers were 
originally read. The great majority of 
the tax-paying public remains unin¬ 
formed. 

Information Through Public Relations 
Is Limited 

Realizing the need for a more in¬ 
formed public regarding the public 
schools, progressive school officials have 
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attempted in recent years to promote 
better public relations. The radio and 
the local newspaper are the most com¬ 
mon media through which the activities, 
accomplishments, and problems of the 
local schools are portrayed to the pub¬ 
lic. The parent-teacher associations are 
frequently active in bringing the school 
and interested members of the com¬ 
munity together for a closer understand¬ 
ing and support of the school problems. 
In certain cities numerous service clubs 
and other organizations appoint educa¬ 
tional committees to co-operate with the 
schools in developing better local school 
support. The superintendent and other 
members of the school staff frequently 
address groups of citizens in various 
meetings at which times they attempt to 
explain needs and salient features of 
the school program. In relatively few 
of the larger school systems the board 
of education publishes and distributes 
to key civic leaders annual reports which 
inform the public of the scope, costs, and 
achievements of the local schools. Too 
many magnify the accomplishments and 
minimize the deficiencies. 

Efforts to inform the public about its 
schools through a public-relations pro¬ 
gram are commendable and should be 
encouraged to develop on a still broader 
scope. Nevertheless, the best public-rela¬ 
tions techniques will fall short in edu¬ 
cating the public sufficiently to gain the 
support for education to which it is 
entitled. In the first place, too few school 
patrons attend P.T.A. gatherings or 
other meetings at which local school 
problems are discussed. Secondly, most 
adults become bored in hearing or read¬ 
ing about the minutiae of public-school 


matters. They want descriptions and ex¬ 
planations in capsule form; so conse¬ 
quently, their impressions and conclu¬ 
sions regarding actual facts may be sub¬ 
jective and erroneous. The third and 
perhaps the most serious obstacle to the 
effectiveness of a public-relations pro¬ 
gram is the lack of public understanding 
regarding basic features and problems 
of our great public-school system. 

The average American citizen has 
never studied systematically the histori¬ 
cal background of our public-school sys¬ 
tem. He may not realize that public edu¬ 
cation is the strong right arm of demo¬ 
cratic government. He possesses meager 
knowledge of the legal controls over 
public education. He is ignorant of the 
relative costs of public education and the 
various legal sources of school revenue. 
He is unaware of the degrees of in¬ 
equity of educational opportunities 
among the states and among districts 
within his own state. He is unfamiliar 
with innovations, trends, and experi¬ 
ments of school systems outside of his 
local community. He has only a local¬ 
ized knowledge of modern teaching 
methods, school plants, curricula, and 
school services. He is uninformed re¬ 
garding requisite qualifications, compen¬ 
sations, and professional opportunities of 
those engaged in the teaching profession. 
If the average American citizen had 
these basic understandings of public edu¬ 
cation an effective public-relations pro¬ 
gram would be possible. 

The School Should Teach About 
the School 

The problem of developing an en¬ 
lightened public regarding the funda- 
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mentals of public education is not a 
hopeless task. In fact, it could be fairly 
well accomplished within the next gen¬ 
eration if educators deem it necessary 
and act accordingly. The school is the 
logical place to teach about the school. It 
is the place to teach the future parents, 
patrons, and taxpayers about the institu¬ 
tion on which a democratic nation is 
most dependent. Only in the school can 
instruction about public education be 
systematic and universal enough to de¬ 
velop the necessary common knowledge 
and proper attitudes for a citizenry in 
whose hands the future of American 
public education rests. 

In order to provide effective educa¬ 
tion about education several conditions 
would have to be met: (x) the instruc¬ 
tion must be offered at the grade level 
where it is most adaptive and inclusive 5 
(2) a course of study based upon formu¬ 
lated objectives must be carefully de¬ 
veloped; (3) time and credit allowances 
must be comparable to those of other 
basic courses; and (4) the course must 
be required rather than optional. 

High school most appropriate level. 
A course dealing with public education 
would likely have most universal effec¬ 
tiveness if taught at the senior-high- 
school level. Although incidental and 
elementary instruction about the local 
public schools would not be out of place 
at the elementary- and junior-high-school 
levels, the children of those grades are 
not mature enough for intensive study 
of the complex educational problems. 
The first years of college would be a 
proper time to require systematic study 
of the public schools were it not for the 
fact that only a relatively small per¬ 


centage of the population enters the col¬ 
leges. It is at the senior high school 
where most students are matured enough 
to effectively study social and civic prob¬ 
lems and where the enrolment includes 
a relatively large percentage of the 
future school patrons. Moreover, the 
senior year of high school precedes by 
only a few years the time at which the 
young citizen will join the ranks of the 
electorate to make decisions on civic mat¬ 
ters including those of the public schools. 

Course of study to he based upon edu¬ 
cational objectives. A high-school course 
dealing with the problems of American 
public education would be developed 
much the same as are other high-school 
courses. The logical first step in plan¬ 
ning the proposed course would be to 
determine objectives. In general the ob¬ 
jectives might be conceived to engender 
and develop: (1) an understanding and 
appreciation of the evolution of our pub¬ 
lic educational system; (2) the realiza¬ 
tion of the necessity of education in a 
nation having a democratic form of 
government; (3) a knowledge of con¬ 
trols over the public schools as expressed 
or implied in federal and state constitu¬ 
tions and statutes; (4) a general idea of 
the scope and costs of public education; 
(5) an understanding of the various 
types of school organization and the 
social factors determining them; and (6) 
a knowledge of the demand, supply, 
qualifications, and compensations of 
teachers and administrators for various 
school levels and educational fields. In¬ 
cluded in this last objective could be an 
aim of vocational guidance and teacher 
recruitment. Perhaps more and better- 
fitted persons would be directed into 
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the teaching profession if they obtained 
knowledge of the challenge, opportuni¬ 
ties, and compensations of teaching early 
enough in their youth to plan their pro¬ 
fessional training accordingly. 

The course of study would obviously 
include units planned and organized to 
achieve the objectives decided upon. 
Many printed materials and visual aids, 
useful for instructional purposes, are al¬ 
ready available. Others which would be 
appropriate for the high-school level 
could readily be developed by teachers 
and others who are in agreement with 
the objectives of the proposed course. 

Emphasis to he commensurate with 
importance. Any attempt to add another 
course such as “Problems of American 
Education” to the high-school program 
of studies would be met with vigorous 
opposition by many persons—including 
schoolmen—with the contention that the 
schedule of studies is already crowded 
and cluttered up with nonessentials. The 
decision would have to be based upon 
relative values. If public education is 
as important in a democracy as many 
authorities claim it is; if a public under¬ 
standing of the educational system is 
necessary for its adequate moral and fi¬ 
nancial support; if public understanding 
of basic school problems is now lacking; 
and if the high school is the most appro¬ 
priate level at which it could be prop¬ 
erly taught to the greatest number— 
then such a proposed course might hold 
priority rights over others which are 


now being offered and even required in 
certain high-school curriculums. 

The smattering of information per¬ 
taining to public education which might 
be incidentally treated as isolated units 
or topics in a high-school civics course 
is entirely inadequate to equip future 
school patrons for wise participation in 
determining public-school support. In 
order for such a course to provide an 
adequate and comprehensive treatment 
it would have to be studied intensively 
for perhaps a full school year or at least 
one full semester. 

Course to be required rather than op¬ 
tional. If a well-planned course dealing 
with problems of public education were 
included in the high-school offering it 
would in all probability be popular. For 
students themselves realize their limited 
knowledge of the significant problems of 
public education beyond those incidental¬ 
ly observed from a local point of view. 
Offering the course on merely an elec¬ 
tive basis, however, would exclude it 
from many students’ schedules because 
of the pressure for other subjects to be 
carried. In order for the course to pro¬ 
vide a common and universal under¬ 
standing of the future electorate it would 
have to be pursued by all high-school 
students. The main thesis of this article 
has been that a democratic enterprise, 
such as public education, which is in¬ 
tended to serve all and to be supported 
by all, should accordingly be under¬ 
stood by all. 



Meditation at Sea 

Matthew Krim 



Strange moods, that thrive in solitude prolonged: 
Sweet sadness, flowing near to ecstasy: 

Exquisite melancholy: much of me 
You’ve gained that only yesterday belonged 
To her whose guileless dreams I shared and wronged. 
Were this love true, indeed, why should I be 
Away, communing thus with sky and sea, 

Reflecting how for these delights I’ve longed? 

From depths of bleak indifference to life 
She lured a wayward heart, and lifted it, 

And held it for a time. A moment’s strife, 

And now I’ve scurried back. For this, ’tis fit 
That subtle winds of time across the span 
Should scatter wide these ashes of a man. 




Pedagogy and Play 

A. M. de St. Blanquat 


O ne of the principles laid down by- 
modern pedagogy is to give the 
child a proper chance by adapting teach¬ 
ing to his natural needs and tendencies 
rather than by forcing him into a frame 
of rigid methods. Why not then con¬ 
sider that play, being part of his instinc¬ 
tive self, should be used as a powerful 
incentive to create interest and develop 
latent faculties? “Learning by doing” 
has become a motto that might easily be 
turned into “learning by playing” if 
only educators would clearly realize that 
playing and doing are often synonymous 
for the young whose activity naturally 
turns to games, finding in them not only 
joy and happiness but a completion of a 
wider scope. 

This does not mean turning the class¬ 
room into a regular playground and 
does not refer either to such antiquated 
and ludicrous formulas as “Latin with¬ 
out tears!” From the very first, it must 
be stated that the playful spirit inherent 
in the child can be most efficiently used 
without drifting into any silly exaggera¬ 
tion. Avoiding such a mistake is easy 
enough when the class is properly 
handled by a good teacher whose keen 
psychological insight makes him aware 
of the border not to be overstepped be¬ 
tween playful efficient exertion in the 
field of learning and mere childish play. 
The method we advocate is one which is 
by no means an easy process. Indeed, the 
simpler and more attractive it may seem, 
the more difficult it is to achieve with 


« 

it worthwhile results. Still, it deserves 
close attention and “learning by play¬ 
ing” finds a choice place among active 
methods. 

In French secondary schools the 
“classes nouvelles” have now been four 
years at work against routine and con¬ 
formity with the ideal of stimulating in¬ 
centives and interests in children at the 
age when they were formerly subjected 
to the grinding process of pure tradi¬ 
tional schooling. As Goethe once said: 
“Theory is grey but the tree of life 
grows forever green.” What we are look¬ 
ing for in our new pedagogy is a fuller 
and deeper knowledge of the child, 
which will enable us to vitalize our edu¬ 
cation. It can be noticed that a child’s 
character as well as his aptitudes and 
talents are revealed by his behaviour 
when observed at play. From this it may 
easily be inferred that play is a natural 
means of developing such aptitudes and 
talents as well as shaping abilities for 
self-control and leadership. Play is not 
the contrary of work for even when it is 
left to entire freedom it demands a dis¬ 
cipline, an organization and a method 
of its own. It is the part of a skilled 
master to make it yield sound educative 
results by avoiding facility, lack of co¬ 
ordination, and by leading children to 
find for themselves that play is not only 
recreation and relaxation but may also 
be closely associated with their intellec¬ 
tual life. Indeed, study may thus be 
given a visage less stern with no loss 
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in final gain, by the proper call to natu¬ 
ral interests and joyful motivation. 

Dramatization offers a first rate op¬ 
portunity for pupils to exert their tal¬ 
ents in a field of their ^pwn and lead 
up to discoveries opening new vistas to 
educators. It may be used in many dif¬ 
ferent ways. Here we will relate some 
experiments conducted in the “classes 
nouvelles” of our Lycee Balzac in con¬ 
nection with various subjects taught in 
classes corresponding in our French sys¬ 
tem to the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. They may serve as typical ex¬ 
amples of the kind of work to which we 
refer under the heading “Pedagogy and 
play.” 

II 

To begin with, let us take Latin as 
less commonly taught by such means as 
we advocate. The first contact with 
Latin is apt to bewilder young pupils 
by a phenomenon entirely new to them: 
the changes brought by different cases 
together with the apparent disorder in 
the simplest clause. Besides, if Latin is 
to be looked upon with quick apprecia¬ 
tion by the child, a minimum vocabu¬ 
lary must be acquired and speedily in¬ 
creased. Accordingly, a threefold diffi¬ 
culty has to be mastered. Our Latin 
teacher thought it would be possible to 
turn the full activity of beginners to¬ 
wards making them “play” what their 
minds could not easily conceive. Simple 
words, “domina” and “dominus,” were 
chosen to represent the first two declen¬ 
sions. The pupils were asked and helped 
to build up short clauses in which these 
two nouns would be used, each time with 
different functions. They knew that the 


master and mistress of the house would 
effectively move about with other char¬ 
acters as the clauses unfolded. After com¬ 
paring results in the findings, discuss¬ 
ing and altering them, once their parts 
had been assigned to each pupil, the 
sentences learned by heart, “flava do¬ 
mina fiorido in horto” appeared sur¬ 
rounded by her friends, and so did 
“bonus dominus” accompanied by his 
faithful servant. The very moment 
“domina” then “dominus” changed 
cases, thereby taking a different form 
in the sentence, pupils personifying the 
different living and moving terminations 
would pop up near the radical, sternly 
motionless under the features of another 
pupil decorated with a large “domin” 
painted on a piece of cardboard. All this 
according to the activities implied by the 
sentences different pupils would recite 
in turn, while others in the class busied 
themselves with the miming. The whole 
game ended by all the terminations 
dancing round the radical whose per¬ 
fect immobility stood in contrast to their 
liveliness. 

That experience, coming after learn¬ 
ing Latin for some two or three months, 
seems to have aroused among children, 
still rebelling against abstractions, a taste 
for reciting Latin and giving endings 
their full active value. Thus, the class 
grasped the mechanism of the Latin de¬ 
clension, realizing once and for all that a 
noun or an adjective is not a stiff block 
replaced by another stiff block as cases 
differ, but that life is running under 
that succession of forms, thanks to the 
“nomadic” elements adding themselves 
in turn to the “fixity” of the radical. It 
is also to be noticed that the same pupils 
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in the following grade kept a lasting 
memory of the vocabulary and special 
turns of speech used on that occasion, 
thanks to associations created not only 
in their minds but also acted in gestures, 
visualized in attitudes. 

Naturally, dramatization is very con¬ 
veniently used for literary purposes 
either for the interpretation of a text 
with no changes brought to it or for its 
adaptation with scenic effects—both serv¬ 
ing as an initiation in theatrical exigen¬ 
cies. 

The following illustration has been 
chosen as an example of the kind of 
work accomplished in interpreting a text. 
Out of Daudet’s famous “Tartarin,” the 
passage had been selected in which Tar¬ 
tarin, travelling in the coach, is boasting 
of his hunting feats until he gets un¬ 
expected snubbing from one of his fel¬ 
low-travellers. The passage is a short 
one, full of life, with here and there a 
mere touch to bring out a character, 
everything being put to dialogues and 
stage effects. The text was taken at the 
moment when, in Tartarin’s dreamy 
drowsing, the old stage coach recognizes 
its traveller and brings back to his mind 
memories of youth. Then the question 
of the staging arose. The first difficulty 
was to produce the coach: two rows of 
chairs filled with travellers facing one 
another sufficed to create the illusion 
which was completed by a circle of 
pupils standing in uniform hoods, per¬ 
sonifying memories and dreams. Then it 
was necessary to lend the voice of sev¬ 
eral pupils to the stage-coach and to ac¬ 
count by simulated joltings and creak- 
ings for its husky groans. The atmos¬ 
phere and environment being thus re¬ 


created in a most surprising way, it must 
be said, the acting of the text with 
its humorous repartees and racy flavor 
began. The interest of the attempt lay 
in the fact the children found for them¬ 
selves that with very simple means they 
could situate the action, produce plaus¬ 
ible appearance and give life to the text. 

Ill 

Adapting a story is quite another 
thing as it demands more imagination 
and planning. Many scenes have thus 
been freely composed by our pupils, 
whether they started from a text yield¬ 
ing them rich material with its dialogues 
or from one offering a simple sketch on 
which they had to enlarge. One of Kip¬ 
ling’s stories: “The Cat that Walked by 
Himself” was chosen for an adaptation 
to scenic purposes and may here be 
quoted. After the reading of the text in 
class, a discussion took place as to 
whether it could be “played” or not. 
The dialogue parts were taken just as 
they were but much remained to be 
done. It was necessary to transform the 
beginning of the tale so as to avoid 
changing of places (a practical study of 
the theory of the unity of place), to re¬ 
strict the action to narrower limits (a 
practical study of the unity of time) and 
so suppress or transform what could 
not be acted (a study of dramatic re¬ 
ality). Then we had to turn the story 
into direct style (a good exercise for 
speech and vocabulary) and to link on 
the dialogues imagined by the children 
to Kipling’s own text. The children had 
eager and almost passionate discussions 
about building up the play. Their abili¬ 
ties in discrimination were called upon 
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for assigning themselves the different 
parts 5 their self-control was developed 
as they had to behave naturally and sup¬ 
press uncontrollable laughter at the ap¬ 
pearance of some of the animals, for in¬ 
stance the cow who was a highly comical 
character. Finding proper outfits for the 
different animals and various strange 
accessories such as a shoulder-blade, a 
halter, a bundle of hay and what not 
turned their resourceful imagination to 
good use. Finally, as they all wanted the 
play which was the result of their com¬ 
mon work to be a success, the team-spirit 
in them was increased and enriched. So 
their fun was accompanied by a good 
many valuable acquisitions. 

Singing and dancing are part of chil¬ 
dren’s natural activities. In the same 
way as folk songs arose from the free 
mirth of villagers of yore, so are chil¬ 
dren’s games accompanied by songs 
whether loud and boisterous or simple 
humming. Drawing is also a way for 
children to express themselves. That is 
why such a large share in the curriculum 
is given to arts in our “classes nouvelles” 
though basic subjects are not reduced for 
that reason. One of the experiments suc¬ 
cessfully conducted with our younger 
pupils consisted in musical composition 
adapted to short pieces written by the 
“poet” of the class. Another one led to 
the rendering of musical impressions by 
color patches and lines. It was quite a 
revelation to see how the pupils used 
dull tints such as grey and mauve in 
a horizontal succession to express the 
mournful melody of Grieg’s “Ase’s 
Death,” or, on the contrary, dashed bold 
blazing colors on the paper as they 
listened to the gay tune of a folk song. 


[January 

This takes us back to our subject as, such 
exercises developing a comprehension of 
the inner correlation between music and 
expression of different moods in feelings 
and thoughts, it was easy to make the 
pupils understand how music, rhythm 
and song could be representative and 
evocative with regard to history and 
geography. 

Much has already been said of drama¬ 
tization in interpreting or adapting texts 
but it must be noted that sometimes 
the text of a short play was entirely 
composed by the children to illustrate 
such and such a part of the curriculum. 
For instance, when learning about Greece 
and Crete, they imagined a scene in the 
home of a Cretan sea-man where the 
wife was waiting for the return of an¬ 
other Ulysses. One of them composed 
a lullaby, sung by the mother, to the 
tune that part of the singing class had 
arranged, with the help of their teacher 
who had briefly explained the difference 
between what we know of such ancient 
music with its minor modulations and 
the notation we now use. The result in 
suggestive atmosphere, with veiy simple 
means used in costumes and scenes, was 
striking and Greek history no longer was 
a dead thing of the past. 

Concerning geography, we found that 
folk songs could be put into scenic 
games and add great interest to the chil¬ 
dren’s study of our different European 
countries. It is true that folk songs lead 
us into the very soul of the peoples, as, 
after having been for so long the ac¬ 
companiment to their daily enjoyments 
and labors, they may be considered as 
truly representative of the character of 
a race. As much as epics and lyrics, folk 
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songs are the mirror of the soul of 
peoples with its coarseness and gentle¬ 
ness, with its mystic nostalgia or bril¬ 
liant liveliness. A comparison between 
different folklores builds up a chapter 
in the history of man and may well 
serve a new pedagogy renovating the 
old formula of humanities to make it 
more accessible and profitable. 

Such considerations led us to make use 
of typical folk songs with folk dancing 
to represent the different countries the 
study of which is part of the curriculum 
of the class corresponding to the ninth 
grade. The pupils were dressed in the 
national costumes which they had con¬ 
trived to find or make with a view to 
typical details. Whenever the song could 
have its rhythmical adaptation to a na¬ 
tional dance, both came into play, but 
for the Russian song for instance which 
was the legend of a Caucasian prince 
and princess, we had recourse to miming 
as a better interpretation of the mingling 
of charm and cruelty in the prince’s 
character. We did the same with the 
Norwegian song and its dreamy, nos¬ 
talgic glamour was thus better rendered. 
The colorful Spanish music and danc¬ 
ing, the French lusty “bourree” were 
equally characteristic. We cannot men¬ 
tion all the countries represented, but 
the final swing, hand in hand, was a 
hopeful representation of a united Eu¬ 
rope fit to rejoice any believer in the 
United Nations! 

For languages, music and rhythm are 
equally helpful as the stressing of words 
goes with the musical accentuation, as it 
does, with the measure of the dance. Be¬ 
sides the memory of the vocabulary 
clinging to a song is sure not to be for¬ 


gotten. One of our successful attempts 
at using such means was the interpreta¬ 
tion of old English songs such as the 
“Maypole” with its quaint figures of a 
country dance that our children loved 
for the spirit and mirth in them. But 
their “playing” English was not con¬ 
fined to singing. They had great amuse¬ 
ment with games centered around such 
lovely short pieces of poetry as,Christina 
Rossetti’s “Colours” or representing 
“Seasons” with their attributes. The 
text was learnt, once for all, after it had 
been associated with a series of move¬ 
ments, colors and costumes. It certainly 
proved a way of making a living lan¬ 
guage really alive to them and had re¬ 
sults both from the point of view of 
memorizing and pronunciation. 

IV 

Enough examples in various subjects 
have so far been analyzed to lead to a 
conclusion on the “play-way” in peda¬ 
gogy. Its efficiency is a natural conse¬ 
quence of the compelling power of the 
law of interest which is as simple as it 
goes deep and far into the hearts and 
minds of men. It may be added that our 
modern pedagogy has not made any 
special discovery of its own but is simply 
putting into practice what such dis¬ 
tant precursors as Montaigne to begin 
with and then Rousseau had found out 
for themselves in the importance of 
natural motivation. The results we ob¬ 
tained were so interesting that we 
wanted to give a demonstration of what 
the children had been able to produce, 
mostly out of their own imagination and 
adaptation. The outcome was a school 
festival the programme of which con- 
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sisted solely of such activities as we have 
described. We had invited the parents 
some of whom were not wholly con¬ 
verted to the idea of introducing games 
into the class-room and considered them 
as a dangerous waste of time. Their 
conversion was one of the most valu¬ 


able consequences of our attempt. 

They had come to realize the truth 
Rousseau expressed in his famous 
aphorism which it seems most appro¬ 
priate to quote here: “The essential in 
education is not gaining but wasting 
time”! 


A POEM ABOUT THE WAR 

I wanted to write 
A poem about the war . 

Like the poem 

That were written about the First War. 

Something like 

Poppies. And Flanders Field. 

And Christmas in the trenches. 

But when I started to write, 

All I could tell about 

Was doughnuts at the Red Cross. 

—Hal 0 . Kesler 



Miss Tillie Retires 

Dorothy De Zouche 


M iss Tillie was in-between. She was 
not quite old enough for the 
teachers’ pension if her state had 
granted one, which it didn’t, nor young 
enough to feel confident that she would 
succeed in ready-to-wear or truckgarden¬ 
ing. She was also not quite old enough 
to accept virtue as its own reward, but a 
little too old to remember how you 
went about achieving anything else. She 
was in something of a dilemma. 

It was while she was floundering be¬ 
tween her two worlds, one not yet dead, 
the other definitely not yet born, that 
Tillie decided upon rabbits. Mr. Anson 
Benson was the person who had advised 
her against ready-to-wear and turned her 
eyes toward Angoras. Mr. Benson was 
one of those gentleman whom Tillie 
had always spoken of as “the father of 
one of my children” until the young 
new kindergarten teacher had suggested 
that it would be better to say “one of 
the patrons of our school,” and had 
pointed out why. Mr. Benson, who 
didn’t even have a B.A., raised Angoras 
as a side-line and made money. He 
made so much money, in fact, that Tillie 
was staggered by the figure. It didn’t 
seem quite decent. 

When Mr. Benson first mentioned 
rabbits to Tillie, her heart was warmed 
by the memory of that lovely white 
bunny with pink eyes and ears that her 
father had given her on her fifth Easter. 
When Mr. Benson pursued the subject 
further, with references to fur-clipping 


and other sordid matters, her heart 
froze. When he sketched with delight 
the newest method of washing out the 
pens, Tillie’s nostrils quivered. She 
didn’t like rabbits and she didn’t like 
Mr. Benson. 

But a seed had been planted in Tillie’s 
mind. She knew that Mr. Benson, if a 
crude man, was honest. The figure that 
he mentioned casually as the money he 
cleared every year on Angoras as a side¬ 
line was exactly twice what Tillie 
earned, unclear, from teaching. She 
wrote to the Department of the Interior 
for the bulletins on the Breeding and 
Marketing of Angoras. 

Tillie was humble. She had always 
observed, as she stuck patiently to teach¬ 
ing, that she knew her limitations. She 
didn’t quite see, when she considered a 
career in rabbits, how her background in 
Sixteenth Century Literature would be 
of value to her. She had, at all times 
however, advised her students that 
Shakespeare was Life, and that what¬ 
ever they learned from him would not 
only enrich their minds but be useful to 
them in any sphere of life. She had also 
maintained perennially that it was not 
what you did but what you were that 
mattered. She had not, it is true, had 
herself in mind in these reiterations, but 
she believed firmly in their truth. Now 
she would prove it. She would have a 
fling at rabbits. 

Her friends were shocked. They 
made the rabbits sound like disgusting 
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little creatures who would drag Tillie 
with them into a low animal existence. 
Tillie, though not used to being sniffed 
at, had had long practice in being firm. 
The more her friends sniffed, the firmer 
grew her chin. 

“We thought you loved children, 
Tillie.” 

Tillie replied patiently that she loved 
them very much. 

“But Tillie, we supposed that Six¬ 
teenth Century Literature had given 
you nothing but pleasure.” 

Tillie admitted that they were quite 
right, nothing but pleasure. 

“Why Tillie Tremont, you aren’t 
going to waste your life on rabbits!” 

Tillie, remembering Mr. Benson’s 
annual income on rabbits as a sideline, 
clear, remarked quietly that she hardly 
thought it would be wasted. 

Tillie resigned from the Bliss Public 
Schools in June. Under Mr. Benson’s 
supervision she built the pens and 
bought three pairs of registered An¬ 
goras. By September she was launched. 
And she was, from the beginning, a 
success. 

The widow’s cruse of oil was as noth¬ 
ing to Tillie’s rabbits. There were al¬ 
ways, and to Tillie, miraculously, more. 
You could sell the finest singly or in 
pairs. You could ship to market the fur 
of all the others. There was apparently 
no end to the demand for Angora baby 
bonnets, and aviator-helmets, Angora- 
lined. Tillie shipped her fur and de¬ 
posited her checks. 

Mr. Benson hadn’t lied. Each time 
Tillie took her check to the bank her 
heart swelled with love for rabbits and 


gratitude to Mr. Benson. Tillie mar¬ 
velled at those checks. Somebody should 
have told her years ago. 

As the first rabbit year ended, Tillie 
was content. When momentary pangs of 
loneliness for the human children she 
had taught assailed her, she counted her 
new blessings. A career in rabbits, if not 
thrilling, was at least unharassed. She 
was not expected, in their cramped pens, 
to inspire them with a love for demo¬ 
cratic living or coach them for College 
Board Exams. It was not, she discovered 
to her delight, necessary to put on any 
Columbus Day bunny programs, any 
Angora art exhibits, any rabbit May 
Fetes. No ambitious Sophomore rabbit 
asked her to help him write an Armistice 
Day speech for the Rotary Club or to 
coach him for the American Legion 
Oratorical contest. When it was time to 
grade them, she didn’t beat her brains 
out wondering whether Mollie Lou 
Angora was worth a B— and Rexford 
Rabbit only C-j-, or vice versa. She just 
weighed the precious darlings. 

Rabbit parents were no problem. If 
she accidentally clipped the fur of Pink 
Ears, Jr. a little too closely, Pink Ears, 
Sr. didn’t snarl and show his teeth nor 
did mama Pink Ears write a snappy 
little note setting forth the damage she 
had done to little Pink Ears, who was a 
very sensitive child, by those unneces¬ 
sary clips. 

When further training in rabbit cul¬ 
ture was indicated, Tillie could sit 
quietly at home and read the latest bul¬ 
letins, It was not necessary to take a six 
weeks’ summer course in the latest rab¬ 
bit methods, or to attend a dreary rabbit 
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convention to listen to dull rabbit 
speeches on how to clip fur or mix rab¬ 
bit mash or tilt the floor to remove 
droppings. 

Rabbits were quiet, well-behaved, and 
cooperative. They didn’t lose books, 
chew their fingernails, nor hide erasers. 
And they didn’t write themes. 

Each night when Tillie returned 
from the pens, snapped off the electric 
lantern, and set it behind the door, a 
wild sense of her freedom seized her. 
There weren’t any themes to read. She 
could do anything she wanted to. She 
could listen to the prize fight (Tillie’s 
tastes had slumped). She could read the 
next installment of the mystery novel. 
She could go to a movie, or to bed. 

Tillie’s friends, who came to scoff, in¬ 
variably remained to pray and to ask 
shy questions as to how you got those 
bulletins and did the pens really never 
smell. 

These same friends looked at Tillie 
first with incredulity and then with 
envy. They noted her new car, her 
smart new togs, and her almost-paid-for 
little house at the edge of town. They 
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discovered that she had laid aside her 
bifocals with the last set of themes j that 
the squint in her eyes bad receded as the 
Sixteenth Century had faded for Tillie 
and the Twentieth had dawned} that 
her once sallow skin was wind-tanned 
and ruddy. And they had to admit that 
it was an improvement. 

They began to besiege Tillie for in¬ 
formation on rabbit-culture. 

Tillie was not a selfish woman. She 
was glad to pass on her old government 
and State University bulletins and to ex¬ 
plain pen construction and the sale of 
dry manure. But Tillie had her social 
consciousness. She had not, when she 
had walked out of her classroom that 
day in June, meant to deprive American 
youth of education. She saw now with 
anguish what she had set in motion. 
Slowly, or not so slowly, her teacher- 
friends were discovering that rabbits 
paid in freedom, health, happiness, and 
security, and that teaching didn’t. If this 
knowledge spread, as Tillie knew it 
would, the time was not far off when no 
one would be left to teach the young. 
The thought made Tillie sad. 
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Some must follow , and some command , though all are made of day, 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 



A. Young Wife 

Geoffrey Johnson 

She lives inside her skin, her ordered mind; 

Beyond those well-kept frontiers all is blur; 

Art’s brightest tones are alien tongues to her ; 
Nature, like William Shakespeare, was designed 
For ornament, but never to be read. 

Xo walk but once, alone, from house to fields 
Which toss, a furlong from her sunflower-shields. 
Would signify a maggot in her head, 

Her wits dropped loose in fathomless desire— 

For what’s a house? A stronghold £rotn the wild; 
Her lover answers to beget her child, 

Xhe tie provides connubial roof and fire. 

And when the hearthlight goldens on the delf. 

And the maternal shines as on the dove. 

It is her heart she broods upon, not Love: 

W'hat thrills is the incarnation of herself, 

And other children are not, save as blurred 
Rose-mist to throw her own in warm relief: 

Xhe world may stagger blind and drunk with grief 
If only so her offspring sleep unstirred . . . 

Singing behind the bars she does not feel. 

Behind her gilt conventions, unaware 
Of wild-wing’d spaces where her heart could fare. 
And perish, if passion ever launched her keel. 

She flits and preens her plumes in jewel-eyed 
Content, from perch to perch of havened hours. 
But when the midnight stirs the meadow-flowers. 
Her strange house wakes, as if the wainscot cried 
Xo be a tree, or roots below the stairs, 

Branches in joists and pools in pipes, rebelled. 

And on the tides of breathing long withheld 
Moaned to the outer swell of wandering airs; 

And when she sighs, she knows not why she sighs 
And shivers, but plunges in deep sleep, to drown 
Xhe voices that would lure her ramparts down. 
And with the light dismisses them as lies. 
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They Also Serve . . . Who Only 
Sit and Listen 

Alexander McIntosh Buchan 


T he mounds of books and papers 
were carefully pushed aside from 
the center of the desk, and a note 
scratched on a postcard was propped up 
where the professor could not help see¬ 
ing it. “If” it read, “you were young 
and twenty, were in desperate need to 
talk to somebody, and that somebody 
was never in his office, what would you 
do? I’ll continue dragging in hoping 
that you will some time be available.” 

The professor was not altogether 
naive. He was too far along in years to 
resent the implication in the note that 
he himself was no longer young or ever 
disturbed about things. He had known 
intimately too many students to believe 
that their needs were likely to be des¬ 
perate, and long hours spent in his office 
gave the lie to the remark that he was 
never there. He was troubled all the 
same, and made a special appointment 
with the writer of the note on the only 
half-hour next day that was free from 
classes, papers, committees, and confer¬ 
ences. 

Then he closed his office and began to 
walk the half mile across the campus to 
the lunchroom. He rather enjoyed the 
walk, and, like Hazlitt, preferred to go 
alone. For the first minute in the day he 
could, or so he thought, forget his job 
of planting in the students the old fa¬ 
miliar seeds of information and watch¬ 
ing bud the flower of old familiar inter¬ 


est. Now he could think of his more 
adult task of sorting ideas for the paper 
to be presented to the M.L.A. next 
September. 

But he seldom walked alone, and 
this noon a gay young thing came up 
and greeted him. He remembered her 
rather vaguely, the face and figure, not 
the name, and they agreed the sun was 
warm and the grass lovely. All of a sud¬ 
den she said, “What do you think, Doc¬ 
tor, of trial marriages?” He was taken 
aback. The truth was he had long given 
up thinking about trial marriages, be¬ 
lieving the fashion of the phrase had 
changed since Hemingway began to 
write. He hedged and mumbled, won¬ 
dering if the sandwich of the 50-cent 
lunch would be as leathery as usual. The 
gay girl went on: “I’m serious really. A 
boy was asking for my opinion last 
night, and I couldn’t think of a good 
reason against the custom.” So the paper 
for the M.L.A. slipped back into its for¬ 
lorn corner in the professor’s mind, and 
the girl and he, munching leathery 
sandwiches together, went into an 
analysis of marriage, trial and tribula¬ 
tion included. He found himself wasting 
precious time listening to a student talk, 
when he should have been doing the job 
for which he was hired, the job of 
“adding to the store of knowledge in his 
own field,” 

He felt guilty when he made and 
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kept those personal appointments. Years 
before., when he first began to teach, an 
older faculty member had given him 
fair warning. “Remember,” the old- 
timer had told him, “you have no time 
for the students. Lecture to them in 
class. Keep your conference hours, one 
or two a week, and then lock yourself in. 
Do your own work and ignore the stu¬ 
dents who come knocking at the door. 
Write papers. Go to the conventions and 
cultivate the big shots in your field. Get 
appointed to committees so the deans 
will know you’re around. If you don’t, 
if you start playing Mr. Chips to every 
jittery student, nobody will ever hear 
about you and your writing won’t get 
done. You’ll end your days in college as 
an assistant-professor doing the heavy 
chores of the department, while the 
bright young scholars who stick to their 
job have a negligible teaching load and 
get on in the world.” 

He had not taken the advice. He had 
not thought it good when he was young 
and eager, and now that he was middle- 
aged, he fancied that, while it was hon¬ 
est and practical, it was also callous and 
maybe mistaken. Anyway he could not 
help himself. If a student knocked at his 
door, he laid his work aside, picked up 
his pipe, and prepared to listen. Some¬ 
times for fifteen minutes and sometimes 
for an hour, because he discovered that 
young men and women were often bad¬ 
ly tangled up inside and found it hard 
to unravel themselves in words. Even 
when they came to talk about a grade, 
the problem was still complex, because a 
low grade could mean plain stupidity, a 
low I.Q. and a grudge against the 


clever ones; or it might result from a 
sinus headache the night before an 
exam; or it meant that mother had 
been particularly snide about insisting 
on the dishes being washed; or that dad 
had a railing fit about a college brat who 
paraded his learning at the dinner table. 
A grade could be the symptom of a mar¬ 
riage, a birth, or a funeral, and the pro¬ 
fessor, once he found out what it was, 
had to temper his remarks to fit the case. 

This kind of listening was not given 
much encouragement on the campus. It 
was not only time that was scarce, after 
classes and committees and other chores 
were attended to. A faculty man soon 
found out that his office was not de¬ 
signed for interviews with students. The 
administrative offices upstairs—oh yes, 
they were first-class, quiet with rugs 
underfoot, friendly, with comfortable 
armchairs and a door that could be shut 
behind a visitor. But students were not 
often invited to those offices. If they did 
occasionally go, they were not in a posi¬ 
tion to mention family or personal 
affairs. The professors, on the other 
hand, occupied every bit of odd space 
left over from labs and classrooms, in 
which a few desks and bookcases could 
be set up. Since the war, especially, 
when enrollments more than doubled 
and the faculty increased almost in pro¬ 
portion, there was hardly a corner any¬ 
where from the basements of the build¬ 
ings to the anterooms of the chapel in 
which professors were not confined, An 
interview could hardly ever be private. 
A young man who talks readily to his 
teacher if the two of them are alone in 
a small room has nothing of consequence 
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to say if lie competes with a conversation 
going on three feet distant. 

Our professor has been worried about 
this state of affairs, the housing shortage 
in education. He used to occupy a very 
small office, large enough for himself, a 
number of books, a typewriter, and a 
colleague who disappeared conveniently 
at noon so as to go home to his study 
and work. Into this small office during 
the afternoons came hundreds of stu¬ 
dents, some invited to report and the 
majority just dropping in for a chat. In 
fact the professor used to suppose 
heretically that his real job of teaching 
began after morning lectures were over, 
because then he had leisure and quiet¬ 
ness to show an eager youngster how to 
chase an idea from book to book and 
from mind to mind. Often he pranced 
gaily to the library for the books needed 
to settle an issue and left them strewn 
around till the library got impatient for 
their return. In this way he kept on 
learning, and his students learned with 
him. 

One fall recently he came back from 
his vacation to find his desk ranged with 
seven others in an old classroom. One of 
his bookcases held a colleague’s stuff, 
and his own books, without space to 
shelter them, were piled on the floor for 
him to junk as speedily as possible. It 
was a necessary educational improve¬ 
ment. An engineer needed the small 
office, and books had to give place to 
filing-cases and blueprints. But very few 
students come of their own accord to the 
office-with-eight-desks. It is a much 
tidier place than the old cubbyhole, and 
there are no overdue library books 


kicking around. In the busy hours of the 
forenoon, too, nobody can hear himself 
speak because half-a-dozen preceptorial 
voices resound above a typewriter’s clat¬ 
ter and the traffic of many feet. Wistful 
students, hearing the racket, guess that 
the professor cannot be at home and 
leave notes of complaint. How can they 
shout a desperate need in the middle of 
a market-place? 

There are ways around the eight-desk 
office, and the professor drinks more cof¬ 
fee than he should as he listens to stu¬ 
dents in the cafeteria after the mobs 
have been fed and the hall is quiet. He 
is, in fact, more and more convinced of 
the value of listening since college 
housekeeping has made it almost im¬ 
possible. Veterans have come to the 
campus, and the new type of student is 
more serious than before, more anxious 
to talk, hankering uneasily for a clear 
path among the many bewildering phi¬ 
losophies. At first the veterans rather 
scared the professor. They were young, 
no older than the graduate students he 
has always known. But one of them 
would mention Okinawa as casually as 
he would say Little Rock, and another 
would tell about his medical officer 
grinding up old bones to feed gaunt 
Americans in a Japanese prison-camp. 
What could Thoreau or Milton have to 
tell men like these on whom death had 
looked hungrily for years and who had 
escaped by a miracle? But he finds that 
men from Okinawa and the prison- 
camps are readier for Thoreau and Mil- 
ton and Raleigh than the youngsters 
just out of high school. They have to be 
spoken to, not lectured at. They have 
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earned the privilege of not coming to 
class if they are moody and of having 
somebody take an interest in the kind of 
beer they like to drink or the kind of 
woman they figure on marrying. Given 
a little leeway of the kind a grown man 
deserves, they learn eagerly and without 
demur. 

But they demand of books and teach¬ 
ers more than used to be asked. They 
read about Thoreau’s two years by 
Walden Pond and ask curious questions. 
“But who owned the land on which he 
set his cabin? Should I love Nature at 
the landlord’s expense?” Or “Why 
should I go ‘back to Nature’? Haven’t I 
had my fill of it in the South Pacific?” 
So the professor, putting a lot of their 
questions together, finds himself alter¬ 
ing his teaching and his attitudes about 
the value of literature. He entertains 
the ultimate heresy of scholarship, that 
nothing from the past has much worth 
in itself: it is valuable only as it meets a 
need of today. From long habit he con¬ 
tinues to glance at scholarly papers and 
magazines but he judges what he reads 
by a new set of values arising out of the 
questions of the young men and women 
who come knocking at his door. 

He is worried sometimes about those 
questions and his own right—not to an¬ 
swer them, because many have no an¬ 
swers he knows, but merely to listen to 
them. Many of his colleagues, it seems, 
prefer to turn aside and be proud of 
their aloofness. Contemptuously they 
refuse to have anything to do with the 
“souls” of their students, especially if 
those souls are perturbed about ordinary 
dilemmas like the wauling of an infant 


in a two-room shack or the cost of a pair 
of shoes. That is the province of the 
campus Y, or the psychologists who are 
employed to give tests and good advice. 
Whatever the real reason for a grade, 
the job of the professor, it seems, is to 
deal with the grade itself and not with 
the personal life of the student. He 
should firmly refuse to be a one-man 
social service agency or an amateur psy¬ 
chiatrist. Are there not, on every cam¬ 
pus, trained counsellors who are paid to 
attend to personal problems and to 
“evaluate” everything from the fresh¬ 
man’s homesickness to the ennui of the 
graduate student? And why should the 
rank amateur horn in? 

The professional counsellors are in¬ 
clined to agree with this opinion. They 
have set up what appear to be foolproof 
systems of testing and counselling and 
guiding young men and women. As 
soon as freshmen are enrolled, they are 
greeted with an orientation program 
embracing all the tricks of study and the 
fashions of decorum. Somewhere along 
the line, every young man or woman is 
assigned to an adviser who keeps tally 
on grades and the reasons for them, if 
they happen to be poor. Psychologists 
are provided for the problem cases—the 
pathological spellers, the slow readers, 
the restless ones who cannot concentrate. 
On top of the counselling heap are 
deans of men and women who crack 
down on defaulters and squeal to the 
proper home authority. In some colleges 
advisers and psychologists and deans and 
orientators assemble together, like doc¬ 
tors around a sickbed, to diagnose and 
prescribe for the difficult cases. Surely 
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not one student is elusive enough to slip 
through the mesh of this counselling 
screen. 

But they do slip through the mesh. 
The one who misspells simple words 
keeps on doing it unless a teacher dis¬ 
covers it and realizes that bad spelling 
may be more than a bad habit punish¬ 
able with low grades. Advisers are often 
too busy to learn that a veteran’s new 
baby is one cause of a lapse in the 
father’s academic record. Deans, who 
have too much to do anyway, find it easy 
to pass the buck of a student’s failure to 
a parent, not always remembering that 
the final insult is to report such things 
at home. The young man or woman can, 
of course, be withdrawn from school 
and the dean’s professional conscience is 
clear, but at the cost of building up a 
feud between student and parents that 
may lead to a great deal of misery. 

Between the professional counsellor, 
who has his duty to perform, and the 
student who comes to resent that duty 
stands the professor who takes time to 
listen. He is a specialist in history or 
mathematics or biology or Arabic, gath¬ 
ering and imparting his knowledge as 
thoroughly and systematically as he can. 
But he prizes not only the knowledge 
which he deepfreezes in notebooks and 
embalms in scholarly papers, but also 
the lively fragments that other minds 
feed upon. And any detail of personal 
life that interferes with that appetite is 
of interest to him. 

He knows, for instance, that absence 
from home and parents for the first time 
is an experience far more rigorous to a 
freshman than taking some new courses. 
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Our professor remembers the lad of 
eighteen who was giving trouble to a 
nice young lady instructor in the depart¬ 
ment. Ben was rude in class. He took an 
evil delight in refusing to read the as¬ 
signed books, and he wrote reports to 
show his familiarity with guttersnipe 
slang. On the eve of his flunking, with¬ 
out a counsellor or dean discovering any 
reason for his conduct, he wandered in 
one afternoon when the eight-desk office 
was quieter than usual. Without any en¬ 
couragement he began to talk. He spoke 
about his home, two hundred miles 
away. He discussed his father, a sales¬ 
man who had scraped together the 
twelve hundred dollars for a year’s tui¬ 
tion and expenses. Dad was proud of his 
son, eager to give him an education bet¬ 
ter than he had had, and Ben, with the 
pathetic waywardness of adolescence, 
was tossing his father’s generosity back 
in his face. He was half in love with his 
nice young teacher and he wanted to 
show how grown-up he was by being 
nasty. As he talked, he suddenly began 
to see himself for what he was, a silly 
ungrateful child, and he promised to do 
better. For the moment of his terrible 
insight into his childish stupidity, he 
came to the professor as a substitute for 
the father whose presence and counsel 
he sorely missed. 

Continuing to live at home may be as 
much of a cross as leaving it, if the fam¬ 
ily, as often happens, has no under¬ 
standing of the student’s ways. One such 
unfortunate is a girl, a veteran. She was 
honorably discharged from the marines 
and full of ambition to be the first in her 
family to go to college. Her mother is 
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an admirable housekeeper and believes 
that Margaret’s clear responsibility as 
the oldest daughter is to help with 
meals and manage the younger chil¬ 
dren. The house, like many others of 
modern design, is not really a home, be¬ 
cause the downstairs is a thoroughfare 
without doors and the upstairs open to 
every curious member of the family. 
Margaret gets settled to her books only 
after supper dishes are washed and the 
children put away. She tries to read 
above the interruptions of the children’s 
voices and irritates her parents when 
she closes her bedroom to shut out the 
bleating of the radio. 

The professor became aware of her 
when she stayed away from an exam. 
She had not had enough quietness at 
home, she said, to do her reading. This 
was not the first test she had refused to 
take, and she was already behaving as if 
her ambition were trifling and insignifi¬ 
cant, something to be laid aside if the 
family stood in the way. 

“I can’t,” she said, “upset the whole 
household just because I want a de¬ 
gree.” 

“Why not?” said the professor. “It 
does a family good to be upset, now and 
then. Most families are too noisy and 
too smug. But isn’t there some place 
where you can study in peace? Haven’t 
you an attic in the house?” 

“There is an attic, but I’d freeze to 
death in the winter.” 

“Why not talk it over with your 
father? He might be pleased to make 
over the attic for you. Fathers are like 
that, you know. They hate to change 
their habits but they like to be asked to 
do things.” 
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And exactly this was what Margaret 
discovered about her father who had 
planned to do something about the attic 
and was only waiting to be asked to 
do it. 

Now Margaret, having been a ser¬ 
geant in the marines, is a self-reliant 
girl when out in the world by herself, 
but at home she is still the child that 
Mother orders around. Like thousands 
of young women who stay at home dur¬ 
ing college years, she is expected to do 
her own hair but not her own thinking. 
Grown away from home, she continues 
to be tied to it. Like Ben, she is home¬ 
sick, but her sickness is resentment while 
his is a longing for care. Either way the 
ailment comes with the other pains of 
growing, and, though it does not require 
the analysts in spite of their desire to 
take it over, it can be a decided handicap 
for the young man or woman who is 
denied the opportunity to talk to some¬ 
body who understands. 

What makes the professor sad is that 
he listens to many stories that the par¬ 
ents never hear because they would be 
shocked or angry if they did. Near the 
end of the junior year in college, or 
even earlier, most students have been 
stuffed so full of the sauce of new ideas 
and assorted information that they con¬ 
tract a kind of ulceration of the mind. 
They loathe, for instance, the plain 
homely fare of the democratic liberty 
they enjoy and they hanker for the red 
pepper of strange beliefs. The workaday 
belief of the home-folks who take free¬ 
dom for granted and accept church and 
state from pleasant habit more than 
from ardent faith—and even good 
habits nauseate youngsters who are just 
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turned twenty—appears as flavorless as 
oatmeal or a boiled egg. As world¬ 
weariness creeps over those young 
people, they suppose that whoever is not 
with them is against them and they 
lump parents among their enemies. By 
great good fortune they are almost 
savage in their hunger to air their new¬ 
found beliefs and their best protection is 
to talk. There is no point in contradict¬ 
ing them or preaching to them or being 
superior, because an attack of this pe¬ 
culiar kind of ulceration has always been 
an ailment of forward-looking men and 
women at some stage of their career. 
Mother and Dad, remembering this, 
ought to be willing to listen without 
arguing or feeling aggrieved, but such 
magnanimity is too much to expect from 
parents who hope to see their children 
grow in their own conservative kind of 
wisdom. Here again the professor steps 
in, this time as the bridge between the 
generations. By his profession he is 
pledged to the greatness of the past, and 
yet he remains sympathetic to the 
youngsters who must step from that se¬ 
cure past into the bewildering world 
around them. 

He is, you see, a rather disturbed per¬ 
son himself, though he tries to keep his 
friends from guessing it. Among his 
intimates are psychologists and psy¬ 
chiatrists, clergymen and doctors and 
social workers, experts in every sort of 
guidance. He can discuss his more 
troublesome “cases” with the specialists 
and use their greater experience as a 
guide. And what he discovers is that 
they are almost as unsure as he about 
the answer to any single human prob¬ 
lem and that they offer very contradic¬ 


tory remedies for the same ailment. 
There was Jean, for instance, the 
startlingly lovely girl who was ready by 
the end of the first half of her freshman 
year to toss college aside for any alter¬ 
native. The source of her trouble, said 
the analyst, was her lifelong tie with her 
father who had just divorced her 
mother and insisted on seeing Jean at 
least once a week. The psychiatrist found 
Jean overshadowed by an older sister 
who had been an excellent student a 
year or two before: Jean’s was the stock 
case of the younger child running away 
from reality. When she visited the psy¬ 
chologist, he told her how bad her study 
habits were, and he furnished good, 
sensible advice about concentration, 
memory, and the budgeting of her 
hours. In a way all three were right, 
and the father, the sister, and Jean’s 
own misery were responsible, but how 
was the poor girl going to break with 
her father, live down her sister’s repu¬ 
tation, and settle to work in a complete 
emotional turmoil? 

The clergyman’s answers are almost 
as hard to take. The professor remem¬ 
bers the Catholic girl who was being 
trained as a social worker. Her best 
teachers were members of a social hy¬ 
giene group that was providing excel¬ 
lent information about birth control to 
clients who were in need of it, and 
nothing that her confessor said was 
plausible enough to persuade Louise 
that birth control was evil. So she 
fought out the battle in rather tearful 
sessions with the professor, who, unlike 
the priest, had no solution except his 
sympathetic conviction that some ano¬ 
malies cannot be resolved. Or there was 
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Paul, the son of a staunch and run-of- 
the-Calvinistic-mill Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter. Paul, too, was pledged to the min¬ 
istry, but a course in anthropology 
taught him a little about the vagaries of 
religious belief, and he found himself 
arguing with his father about Hebraic 
customs and Pauline theology. So the 
professor, recalling similar arguments 
with his own father, suggested to Paul 
that not very much except pain comes 
of them. If the son cannot change his 
father and the father is unwilling to 
hear his son, let them meet as courteous 
strangers. He also hinted to Paul that 
the shock of a first insight into primi¬ 
tive religions would pass away, and 
there might even be ample belief left 
over for the lad to become a Presby¬ 
terian minister like his father. 

It seems rather ironical to the profes¬ 
sor who thinks of himself as nothing but 


a listener that some of the experts ask 
his advice now and then. A friend of 
his, a rabbi, was inquiring, a few months 
ago, if the Kinsey report was going to 
alter our views on the meaning of words 
like “virtue” and “chastity.” And how 
could the professor give an answer to 
such a question? He has known young 
people to be living together and has not 
thought of them as other than virtuous, 
and he has watched a technical chastity 
break a young person apart. Though he 
still favors walking in the old ways—if 
these old ways are any better or wiser 
than the new—he discovers, any day of 
the year, that life’s adventure is always 
for the young and wholesome, more en¬ 
ticing than life’s certainty, and all he 
hopes for is to be on hand casually but 
at least in friendship when some 
youngster is uncertain of his next step 
and needs company. 


Democracy is based on three convictions: first, that the maximum 
happiness of every individual should be the purpose of all human 
association; second, that every human being is worthy of respect; and , 
third, that the soundest decisions concerning broad social policies result 
from the pooling of opinions from the wisdom of all who are con¬ 
cerned.— Thomas H, Briggs 



Instruction Can Be Individualized 

Floyd W. Hoover 


I 

he problem of individualization 
of instruction has plagued educa¬ 
tionists for a long time—indeed, since 
the matter of individual differences be¬ 
gan to receive recognition as an estab¬ 
lished fact. By and large, we have 
tended to dodge the problem rather 
than meet it by the weak expedient of 
simply lowering standards. We have 
told ourselves that we are living up to 
John Dewey’s tenet (pupils should be 
given tasks within their capabilities so 
they will not fail) by passing pupils on 
from grade to grade without an excess 
of regard to learnings actually acquired. 

This “No-Failure” policy, applied to 
stereotyped teaching practices, is not a 
solution to the problem of individualiza¬ 
tion. Instead, a means of offering each 
pupil a series of educative experiences 
which fit or, at least, approximate his 
needs must be devised. 

The only feasible and practicable 
means available to most teachers in 
order to provide these experiences is the 
use of subject matter. That raises the 
question of what is subject matter. 

Subject matter in a professional school 
consists of a body of facts which have 
been gathered together by specialists in 
the profession. These the student must 
acquire—unless he chooses to learn them 
by the tedious method of first-hand ex¬ 
perience—if he is to become an effective 
professional worker. 

Much subject matter in the secondary 


school, on the other hand, has a totally 
different use. The trend in secondary 
education is away from college prepara¬ 
tion, and major emphasis has not been 
placed upon vocational training since the 
early 1800’s. Thus subject matter here 
becomes more and more generalized 
rather than specific. It becomes an inte¬ 
grating, personalized force for enriching 
and effectualizing present living rather 
than a body of impersonal data which 
will possibly be put to use at some later 
date. 

If this premise be sound, then we 
cannot say that all subject matter of 
certain given subjects in the secondary 
school must be learned by each pupil 
who enrolls in it. Instead, he must learn 
only those things which apply to him. 

But which are these “certain given 
subjects?” 

Perhaps this question can best be an¬ 
swered by saying that subjects which 
fall under the rubrics of college prepara¬ 
tory or strictly vocational subjects are not 
among “certain given subjects.” The 
premise cannot apply to these two cate¬ 
gories because subject matter here has 
precisely the same purpose as it does in 
the professional schools. Solid Geom¬ 
etry, for instance, is studied funda¬ 
mentally for entrance into the College 
of Engineering. Shorthand and Type¬ 
writing are, in the main, learned for 
vocational reasons. (The premise can be 
applied, parenthetically, to that kind of 
typewriting which is for purely personal 
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use.) English Literature which was 
once required of entrants in West Point 
had a totally different function from 
the English Literature which should be 
aimed at the typical high-school pupil. 

Function or purpose, then, determine 
whether subject matter is something to 
be learned for later use or is an integrat¬ 
ing, personalized thing. 

II 

It would seem that, as a first step in 
implementing the latter, we must not 
conceive of subjects—which do not fall 
into the categories mentioned above—as 
being inflexible, unified entities which 
must be taken whole. Instead, we must 
think of them in terms of relatively 
small units which can be administered 
as diagnosis dictates. 

We ought not to assume that every 
pupil who enrolls in Eleventh-Grade 
English, for example, knows nothing 
about grammar, which, let us assume for 
the moment, is an integral part of the 
course, and therefore should be started 
from the beginning. Neither ought we 
to assume that he knows as much gram¬ 
mar as do most pupils who have attained 
that grade level. For a variety of rea¬ 
sons, he may not be a typical pupil with 
respect to his background of grammar. 
Instead, the grammar phase of the work 
in English should and can be so written 
in separate units that only that which he 
needs can be pulled from the files and 
made up into a course for him and, con¬ 
ceivably, for him alone. 

Does not the same hold true of agri¬ 
culture? Is it not likely that some of the 
problems which are commonly dealt 


with in conventional courses in agricul¬ 
ture have already been met and solved 
by some boys who enroll in a given 
course, particularly beginning, general 
agriculture? If so, why should he be 
obliged to study these same problems all 
over again? There is always, of course, 
the stock answer teachers use in cases of 
this kind: “Maybe he can profit by giv¬ 
ing consideration to the problem once 
again.” But there is that big “maybe” 
which can function only if the individual 
feels the need for re-doing that which 
has already been done. 

Instead of a set, “jelled” course for 
everyone who enrolls in First-Year 
Agriculture, why could not this course 
be split up into a large number of rela¬ 
tively small units, perhaps twenty or 
thirty or more units instead of eight or 
ten, and a special course in First-Year 
Agriculture he made up for each pupil 
who enrolls by assembling into a course 
those units which he needs? Thus this 
agriculture course would not only take 
care of boys who have already met and 
solved specific problems, but could also 
take care of boys who have specialized 
needs, needs of boys who live on wheat 
ranches in the Dakotas, of boys who live 
on cattle ranches in Wyoming, of boys 
who live on dairy farms in Iowa, of 
boys who live on fruit farms in Colo¬ 
rado. 

Perhaps we could carry that idea one 
step farther and suggest that instead of 
offering a number of different courses in 
agriculture a single course be offered 
which can, at least theoretically, be made 
up into any combination of units desired. 
As matters now stand, a boy who lives 
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on a cattle ranch in Wyoming must en¬ 
roll in The Diseases of Farm Animals 
and must learn about the diseases of 
hogs, chickens, and sheep in order to get 
at his problem of diseases of beef cattle 
and horses. Some of those boys, I dare 
say, have never seen a live pig outside 
a stock show. His interests are special¬ 
ized. Why could not a course be made 
up for him which consists of a combina¬ 
tion of units dealing with diseases of 
farm animals which concern him and, 
from the total course, other units which 
parallel his needs? 

What about the sciences, Physics, for 
example? Should all pupils who enroll 
in Physics study the same phases and 
problems? Are all of them going to 
enter a college and specialize in science 
or engineering? The answer is obvious. 
Yet our teaching is based upon the as¬ 
sumption that the answer is in the 
affirmative. 

Why could not Physics be split up 
into a large number of units which can 
be combined into a course to fit indi¬ 
vidual needs? 

Such splitting up would offer a 
further advantage: Physics could quite 
easily be kept reasonably abreast of new 
developments in science. When the 
atomic bomb burst over Hiroshima, a 
unit on atomic energy could have been 
developed in a few days and given to 
chosen pupils then enrolled in Physics. 
The time is ripe now for a new unit on 
television. As matters now stand, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to revise much of 
the entire course in Physics in order to 
make these insertions. 

Perhaps this device would afford the 


opportunity teachers have been seeking 
to cross over subject matter lines. The 
teacher of social science might well wish 
to take up the social implications of the 
atomic bomb, but he might feel the need 
for securing understanding on the part 
of pupils of the nature of the atomic 
bomb before he launches the unit on 
implications. The Physics file would 
yield precisely what he wants—-and no 
more. Similarly, the teacher of Shop 
might have enrolled a boy who under¬ 
stands the four fundamental operations 
of arithmetic and decimals well enough 
but who has trouble with fractions. Why 
could not the teacher, then, give the boy 
the unit on fractions only without resort¬ 
ing to the necessity of having the boy 
take the entire course in arithmetic over 
again? 

Ill 

The concept that subject matter is 
not always a body of fixed data to be 
learned but is, instead, an integrating, 
personalized force can be applied par¬ 
ticularly well to any of the Arts where 
major emphasis is upon appreciation. 

Appreciation is a subtle thing, perhaps 
because there is so little about it that is 
tangible. To complicate this matter still 
more, we have no practicable means of 
measuring it. Our common tendency to 
confuse performance with appreciation 
has led us astray in the teaching of 
literature especially. We have gone on 
the assumption that a pupil’s ability to 
answer a set of questions on the contents 
of literature indicates the depth of his 
appreciation for it. It goes without say¬ 
ing, of course, that understanding in 
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some degree is necessary before apprecia¬ 
tion can be acquired, but it does not fol¬ 
low that appreciation is the invariable 
correlate of understanding. Indeed, the 
reverse is often true. Witness the wide¬ 
spread dislike of Shakespeare. Pupils 
sometimes say they like Shakespeare, 
but the truest indication of their actual 
like is the extent to which they read 
his plays of their own volition. The 
efforts of teachers of English should 
have made Shakespeare a perennial best 
seller, if. understanding were the same 
thing as appreciation. But Vicki Baum, 
Ben Ames Williams, Betty Smith, and 
dozens of others have consistently nosed 
him out by wide margins. 

Appreciation of literature is too sub¬ 
jective for effective teaching en masse. 
Forcing Harold to read the poetry of 
Algernon Swinburne in the hopes that 
he will appreciate its beauties is worse 
than futile, for it only brings to focus 
'hostilities he already feels toward much 
poetry. Harold will have to be started 
on the level where he is now and be 
brought as far as his capabilities will per¬ 
mit. Conversely, it would be an insult to 
Shirley’s intelligence to start her on 
Harold’s level, the level of Edgar 
Guest’s poetry, perhaps. 

In order to serve these varied in¬ 
terests and abilities, it will be necessary 
to handle them, ideally, individually. 
It will be necessary to break with the 
idea that literature as prescribed in a 
stereotyped course is the best specific for 
all cases. 

Clearly, it is not feasible to organize 
a separate, completely individualized 
course for each individual who enrolls 


in Twelfth-Grade English, for exam¬ 
ple. A compromise between the ex¬ 
tremes might be effected, however, if 
the course is broken down into a fairly 
large number of units and from these 
units a series which approximates the in¬ 
dividual’s needs is chosen. 

IV 

Assuming that a publisher could be 
found who would be willing to sponsor 
and print units for learning, we foresee 
a number of obstacles which must be 
surmounted before the idea of “multiple 
units” can be implemented by teachers 
in the field. No doubt there are others 
which may prove difficult before the 
plan can be brought to near perfection. 
However, surmounting the present ones 
will permit a beginning to be made. 

Obstacle I: Since we do not know 
the fufilj how can we determine which 
set of units will ft the fupl's needs? 

Possible Answers: A questionnaire 
could be provided the pupil and the 
course be set up partially in terms of his 
stated interests and needs. This device 
could not be relied upon entirely be¬ 
cause many pupils are not articulately 
aware of their needs and because pupil 
interests are frequently ephemeral or 
not wholly worthy. A questionnaire 
would, however, act as a valuable cross¬ 
check upon other possible sources of in¬ 
formation concerning the pupil and 
could possibly serve the additional pur¬ 
pose of establishing closer relations. 

Scores a pupil makes on mental ability 
tests are frequently available from the 
principal’s records. Where these are on 
file, obtaining them would be a simple 
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matter. If they are not on file, it might 
be desirable for the teacher to adminis¬ 
ter such a test as the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability. 

It goes without saying that an I. Q. 
score will not tell one absolutely what 
series of units a given pupil should 
learn. All it can tell is whether or not 
he has the mental capacity for doing 
certain ones. As matters now stand, there 
is no reason to believe that pupils occa¬ 
sionally register for courses which are 
not well adapted to their abilities. Un¬ 
less some idea of their abilities is ob¬ 
tained, our gropings are usually futile. 

Obstacle II: Teachers will object to 
giving these f re-tests. 

Possible Answers: The seriousness 
of this obstacle will depend in part upon 
the professional attitude of the local 
teacher. If he looks upon this duty and 
responsibility only as an added chore to 
be discharged with a minimum of effort, 
the obstacle may well be a difficult one 
to overcome. 

The obstacle will in part automatical¬ 
ly be met, however, by virtue of the fact 
that many schools, as was indicated pre¬ 
viously, carry on mental-aptitude testing 
for purposes of local use. In these in¬ 
stances, obtaining a given individual’s 
I. Q. Scores would be an easy matter. 

Obstacle III: How many units are 
worth one Carnegie unit of creditP 

Possible Answers: This problem is 
not peculiar to this device. It confronts 
every planner and writer who deviates 
from conventional patterns. 

In the last analysis, as a means of 
measuring learning the Carnegie unit 
is a purely artificial artifice which is 


based primarily upon the assumption 
that time spent is insurance that learn¬ 
ings have been acquired. What learn¬ 
ings have never been determined except 
in some instances on a state basis. The 
New York Regents examination tends 
to fix upon specific units-to-be-covered, 
but no national uniformity, beyond that 
which exists in textbooks, prevails. In¬ 
deed, the trend during the last quarter 
century, by virtue of emphasis upon 
local needs, has been distinctly away 
from uniformity. 

There appears, in most cases, to be 
nothing to prevent the local educational 
agency from determining individual and 
local needs and choosing educative se¬ 
quences accordingly. Registrars are more 
and more inclined to accept the judg¬ 
ment of local authorities without inquir¬ 
ing into curricular content of specific 
subjects. Such being the case, restric¬ 
tions concerning units individuals should 
learn would be determined largely by 
local policy. 

Obstacle IV: The mechanics in¬ 
volved would cause delay in getting 
units to 'pufils. 

Possible Answers: This obstacle is 
probably not a serious one. If the course 
is made up in advance, the obstacle will 
not exist. The pupil, in this case, will 
receive at the beginning of the term all 
of the units chosen for him. This ob¬ 
stacle would be likely to exist only when 
the teacher prefers to make up the course 
as the pupil progresses. 

The practice of providing pupils 
courses which have been conceived and 
written without any regard to specific 
individual needs is, of course, adminis- 
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tratively the fool-proof one. No exas¬ 
perating delay in getting units to pupils 
can possibly occur. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that it is necessary to weigh here 
these administrative advantages—and 
they are purely administrative, not peda¬ 
gogical—against the advantages that 
could conceivably accrue as a result of 
trying to meet individual needs. 

Obstacle V: This plan •would not 
permit the use of one text for a pupil; 
consequently, the cost would be -pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Possible Answers: Many schools 
have textbook-rental plans in operation 
now. If this plan is continued, the actual 
cost to the pupil probably would not be 
much greater than it is now because if 
he used for some of his lessons three or 
perhaps four books, the actual wear on 
the three would not be much more than 
the wear on one book which is used ex¬ 
clusively. In a word, the total use of 
one book would cause about the same 
wear as the partial use of three books. 

The initial cost would be greater, it 
is true. It would be necessary to purchase 
more books for a given course, and the 
deposit made by the pupil would prob¬ 
ably be considerably greater. But the 
final cost may not be as great as it at 
first appears. 

Among the best materials for the 
“multiple-units” device are those de¬ 
veloped by Row, Peterson and Com¬ 
pany, Evanston, Illinois. This company 
has broken sharply with textbook con¬ 
ventions. Instead of organizing an entire 
subject or course within the covers of 
a single book, this publisher has con¬ 
trived a series of separate monographs, 
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Unitexts, each of which treats a single 
unit. For example, in the field of science 
Unitexts may be obtained which deal 
with such topics as tropical fish, prehis¬ 
toric mammals, the ocean, and the sun. 
The list in this single field is fairly 
impressive. 

These Unitexts are well-written, at¬ 
tractively put together, and they ap¬ 
pear to be well authenticated. They are, 
withal, not excessively expensive, the 
price of each ranging approximately be¬ 
tween 25^ and 50f. 

The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, too, 
has recognized the values of subject 
areas studied in terms of relatively small 
units. Its Commission on Research and 
Service authorized the writing of a num¬ 
ber of units in the field of social studies. 
These are currently being printed by 
Ginn and Company. 

Obstacle VI: How can units be so 
written that they are not dependent 
upon one another? 

Possible Answers: For purposes of 
clarification, attention might well be 
called again to the fact that not all 
courses would lend themselves to this 
plan. Improvement upon courses which 
lead to professions or vocations might 
best be done within the framework of 
the pattern already established. In the 
main, these are the ones where learnings 
tend to be cumulative. 

It may be desirable to set up for cer¬ 
tain courses a core of units which would 
establish a background or foundation. 
A course —Electricity on the Farm, for 
example—might possibly consist of a 
core of such units as Sources of Electri- 
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cal Power, Generation and Distribution 
of Power (if the pupil lives in an area 
where his parents can buy electricity 
from a power line), How Electricity is 
Measured, and Hazards in Using Elec¬ 
tricity. From there on differentiation 
could be in terms of use to which the 
pupil would put the course on his or his 
parents’ farm. 

Parenthetically, this series of core 
units could be used interchangeably with 
other courses which deal with electricity. 
The unit on hazards could conceivably 
be used in connection with a social sci¬ 
ence course. Some of the other units 
might be used in Physics. 

The same might hold true of The 
Operation of a Small Business. This 
course might consist of such units as the 
following: Why Go Into Business (use¬ 
ful in Economics), Choosing a Location, 
A Suitable Filing System, Simplified 
Bookkeeping. From there differentia¬ 
tions could be in terms of filling stations, 
grocery stores, haberdasheries, and the 
like. 

Obstacle VII: This is a trend direct¬ 
ly away from developing cohesiveness in 
teaching. Subject matter has justly been 
criticized upon the grounds that it is 
isolated and compartmentalized. 

Possible Answers : Pedagogically, 
this is the most serious obstacle of all. 
The good that can come from the “multi¬ 
ple-units” plan can very easily be utterly 
vitiated the moment sight is lost of the 
fundamental thought behind the idea, 
i.e., serving the individual needs of pu¬ 
pils. More harm than good can come of 
the plan if the emphasis should shift 
from pupil needs, the pedagogical em¬ 


phasis, to primary concern over how to 
keep pupils occupied all semester, the ad¬ 
ministrative emphasis. If such a shift 
should occur, the resultant learnings 
might be nothing but a series of disjointed 
experiences that have no relation to each 
other. 

There is no intention here of mini¬ 
mizing the importance of administration. 
It is the vehicle by which teachings can 
be brought to the pupil to become learn¬ 
ings. But the fact still remains that many 
fine ideas such as the project method, 
supervised study, and even guidance too 
frequently became systematized to the 
point where, to quote an able teacher of 
the writer’s acquaintance, “the soul was 
lost.” 

Administratively, the easy way is to 
provide each pupil with a series of units 
without any thought of weaving them 
into a pattern. And here lies the danger. 
If this can be guarded against and the 
other obstacles surmounted, the plan 
will work. 

I am not sure that this obtacle is an 
administrative one. It is fundamentally 
pedagogical. The responsibility for over¬ 
coming it will have to rest with the in¬ 
dividual teacher who must meet the 
challenge by means of possibly two tech¬ 
niques: (1) Introductions that have been 
developed by course writers and (2) 
personal conferences with individual 
pupils. 

The teacher-pupil relationship is 
subjective and will perhaps remain 
so for a long time, certainly until all 
teaching has been reduced to an exact sci¬ 
ence. I doubt if this plan or any other 
can, in light of our present knowl- 
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edge of teaching, be so systematized that 
the subjective aspect of teaching can be 
eliminated. 

There is no way of weaving units into 
a cohesive pattern. The art of the in¬ 
dividual teacher must determine which 
techniques are best. 

In closing, mention should be made 
that some care should be exercised in 
naming courses. Registrars usually ac¬ 


cept subject titles in good faith and as¬ 
sume that comparability exists between 
subjects with the same title. For that 
reason. Physics, for example, which de¬ 
viates widely from the conventional pat¬ 
terns probably should be called Senior 
Science in order to obviate erroneous 
assumptions on the part of individuals 
who have occasion to examine a pupil’s 
transcript of credits. 


HOW TO MEMORIZE A POEM 

Stop those sighs! To memorize, 

Just hold the "'prize” before your eyes s 
Read it through and, as you do, 

Search for new and old truths toos 
Try more or less to express, 

With rhythmic stress-even largesse, 

The poet’s thought, emotion-fraught! 

Your own nerves taut? The feeling caught? 
Good! Aloud repeat it—meowed 
By the crowd who waddle proud— 

Then, review its next day, renew its 
Before you know it, by Golly, you’ll know it! 

■—Richard L. Loughlin 



Generosity Is the Essential Core 
of Morality 

J. B. Shoxise 


I n moral education, particularly on 
the lower levels, there is no occasion 
for abstruse declarations and analyses, 
whatever may be the case in philosophy 
of the good and of good social conduct. 
The remark of J. E. Boodin to the effect 
that the Golden Rule lives because it 
makes life more livable is, for our pur¬ 
poses, all the apology needed for desir¬ 
ing a moral tone in education. To the 
extent that education is a phase of living, 
that life is to be good; to the extent 
that education is preparation, that prepa¬ 
ration should be for good living. 

But apparently we have difficulty in 
consideration of morality on this sincere 
and simple plane. Santayana, for ex¬ 
ample, has been critical of the “ideola- 
try” of certain slogans and phrases, al¬ 
though these may originally have been 
designed for the express purpose of con¬ 
veying important ideals about good be¬ 
havior in terse brevity, understandable 
and applicable, if not complete and ex¬ 
act. Phrases become hackneyed; their 
meanings become conventions; they 
oversimplify a complex matter. 

Dewey, in his Freedom and Culture, 
has pointed out that it is not so easy 
as it used to be to gain assent to the 
proposition that morality is the most 
valuable force in social life. One suspects 
that that comes about through fear on 


the part of many that they seem unreal¬ 
istic, soft, thin-skinned. And it may be, 
in part, the result of counter-claims 
which hold positively that conflict and 
aggression are normal processes in social 
evolution, which in the end are the 
means to fairer existence, although in 
times and places they seem brutal. 

That approaches the opinion some¬ 
times heard that the whole struggle for 
a better life, in the ethical sense, is a 
struggle against human nature, which 
cannot be overcome. And then there is 
the judgment of Bertrand Russell that 
good will come without concern about 
ethical niceties as rapidly as with sensi¬ 
tivity thereto, a point of view upholding 
ethical neutrality. 

But observe that people do take on 
civilization, of which good behavior is 
a phase, and revert to the idea that the 
Golden Rule does make living more 
livable. And read and re-read Du Nouy’s 
recent declaration, expressed in Human 
Destiny , that, in spite of all apparent 
contradictions, people generally do 
grant “surprising prestige” to known vir¬ 
tues. 

The world of mature men may not 
be the relatively simple world of child¬ 
hood, but it is during childhood that 
fundamentals are built in. The boy is 
not the man, but is, in a serious sense, 
father to the man. Recently, it was my 
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good fortune to see a newly-made pic¬ 
ture of assembled classmates of mine of 
the first decade of the century. Some 
were unrecognizable after nearly half a 
century, but many more, at first showing 
no resemblance to my mental pictures 
of the faces that I used to know inti¬ 
mately, slowly changed before my eyes 
as features and expressions as they used 
to be penetrated through the screen of 
changed details. The case of conduct 
is a parallel of the case of appearance. 
Character is as persistent as is counte¬ 
nance. 

And so, in spite of challenges and re¬ 
strictions, we continue the endeavor to 
frame an adequate concept of good be¬ 
havior in language of the day, a concept 
fitted to youthful understanding and to 
the exacting demands of manhood’s cir¬ 
cumstances. 

One phase of this undertaking is the 
approach from the self’s angle; the 
other requires approach from the stand¬ 
point of our neighbors. Of course neither 
one stands alone, but both are needed 
to complete the picture. My paper on 
Self-Respect as Guide of Conduct* con¬ 
tended that self-respect is an active psy¬ 
chological principle recognized as a meas¬ 
ure of behavior, generally yielding con¬ 
duct results on the good side, although 
not professedly a morality-breeder, sub¬ 
ject to, and effective because of, develop¬ 
ment of the self through competent edu¬ 
cation. 

It is the plan of this paper to isolate 
the most common element of important 
social virtues. Generosity is this element. 
It is our position that, given adequate 
self-respect and a fair interpretation of 

* Educational Forum , January, 1949. 
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generosity as it manifests itself variedly, 
one is equipped for the strains involved 
in demands for action. 

II 

A news report out of New York, 
dated January 3, 1949, offers a prime 
starting point for our exposition of gen¬ 
erosity as the heart of good conduct, the 
kind of conduct that will enable a man 
to keep his self-respect. 

It concerns the housing shortage and 
the temptation it has presented for tak¬ 
ing advantage of people in dire need of a 
place to live. Two sisters were sentenced 
to jail terms of one year. The presid¬ 
ing judge was quoted by the Associated 
Press as having said: “Philosophy and 
conduct like yours have made more 
people dissatisfied with our form of 
economy than any spy could do.” The 
conduct complained of was unfair not 
only to its immediate victims, but to 
us all, in the respect noted by the judge. 
Its evil is recognized even by statute 
law of the period. 

There is nothing mysterious in the 
current concept of morality. It has its 
feet on the ground. It means living, 
in intention and practice, on a level of 
considerateness toward the other fellow, 
with tendencies to selfishness, self-adver¬ 
tising, self-indulgence, self-aggrandize¬ 
ment whittled down to proportions tol¬ 
erated by intelligent self-respect. It is 
a practicable, not a visionary, concept. 
Pretty largely it is an estimation of so¬ 
cial values in conduct. In some cases 
public judgment presses the situation 
into legal regulation; in general moral 
conduct is a matter for individual judg¬ 
ment to control. 
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There is certainly no intention of 
proposing an identification of morality 
with generosity. The intention is not to 
limit the scope of morality so much as 
to indicate the breadth of the connota¬ 
tion to be accorded generosity. Nor 
should generosity be conceived to be a 
matter of manner or of occasional ges¬ 
ture ; generosity is a complete orienta¬ 
tion toward liberality, in the sense in 
which it is here used. We are trying to 
present morality as a balance of impulses 
self-ward and other-ward whereby self 
is not given overweening importance or 
undermining disrespect, and whereby, 
simultaneously, every other self is given 
opportunity to assume the same position. 
Morality, in intention and practice, is a 
balancing of the interests of the self and 
other selves. A society, as much as an 
individual, needs to be moral. In so 
far as we can speak of morality in the 
abstract, as if there were one morality, 
we refer to a harmonizing of the morali¬ 
ties of the conservative and the liberal, 
the pious and the impious, the puritan 
and the hedonist, for each has his own 
idea of morality. We speak of morality 
which, from the self-ward view, admits 
self-respect as guide, and which, from 
the other-ward view, deals generously. 
Let us look for the generosity in cer¬ 
tain ideas and situations. 

The Golden Rule. “And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise” (Luke’s version). The 
implications with respect to generosity 
are too obvious to justify question. 

Philanthropy. Philanthropy implies 
inequality of circumstance, without im¬ 
plication as to the occasion for that in¬ 
equality. It implies that the inequality 


is great enough that run-of-the-mine 
people can see it and regret it and do 
something about it. It implies need on 
the one hand, and capacity to relieve 
that need on the other. Philanthropy 
then depends on a mediating motive, 
willingness to share in some degree for 
relief of the need in some degree, and 
action consonant with the motive. Gen¬ 
erosity is the quality that fits the situa¬ 
tion. 

Co-operation. Any organized philan¬ 
thropy, or community enterprise such 
as government, demands co-operation, a 
synchronization and unified direction of 
effort. That means teamwork. Functions 
are not all identical j one lays aside the 
desire to go his own way, fits into the 
joint undertaking; not only does he give 
of idea and labor, but he gives in yield¬ 
ing personal preferences and accepting 
restrictions in the interest of co-ordinated 
application of power; giving is of the 
essence of co-operation. 

Democracy. Perhaps a real democracy 
is the greatest of all instances of co¬ 
operation. The whole group grants to 
each member the expression of judg¬ 
ment. The phenomenon of democracy is 
that those who might dominate with¬ 
out consulting the whole group are gen¬ 
erous enough to do the very thing they 
might not have to do. And bow to pub¬ 
lic opinion, accepting its decision. This 
relocation of control is the most char¬ 
acteristic thing in democracy. It is pos¬ 
sible only where there is essentially 
a spirit of generosity at work. 

It may be unusual to bring into prom¬ 
inence this aspect of democracy, that it 
is some kind of a grant from those who 
could, if they chose, so manipulate af- 
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fairs as to forestall the arrangement. But 
it seems true. There is also the other 
aspect, that democracy is won or is 
wrested from would-be limiting forces. 
But where democracy is established by 
consent, or by popular demand to which 
no vigorous opposition is offered, it 
means that all parties are giving to one 
another. 

We have seen manifestations of this 
fact in recent decades, and are doubt¬ 
less due to see more in the future. Take 
the case of government’s draft upon 
minority population groups in recent 
wars, and the response thereto. By virtue 
of generous support of the cause, a 
minority group, hitherto deprived of 
some of the characteristic freedoms of 
the citizen, receives greater recognition; 
the talk of civil rights increases. Gen¬ 
erosity begets generosity. 

Consider the case of votes for women. 
Men had control, but when women 
showed increasing interest in citizenship 
matters and in political affairs and in 
contributions to American social life, 
men granted the vote with no great 
display of reluctance. The generous in¬ 
terest of women evoked, in the end, a 
generous counteraction. 

But let us look at a different kind of 
a case, the late prohibition amendment. 
Prior to World War I the people of 
Oregon (where I lived at the time) 
adopted the policy of prohibition. Dur¬ 
ing the preliminary discussions a cer¬ 
tain hardware dealer said to me one day 
that he was in the habit of drinking on 
occasion, never to excess. But he went 
on to state that he knew men to whom 
access to drink was a deplorable thing, 
and he was ready to vote against his own 


privilege of a drink in what he thought 
was the interest of those others. 

How much of such gesture of gener¬ 
osity went into votes for prohibition one 
could not guess, but one would not guess 
it to be an important factor. The na¬ 
tional amendment was definitely not 
an act of generosity; that may have 
been its great weakness. 

It does not follow that a democracy 
will not impose regulative or prohibitive 
legislation upon individuals or groups. 
When the conduct of the latter is in¬ 
sistently self-centered instead of gener¬ 
ously considerate of general welfare, 
condemnatory action may be expected. 
Lack of generosity does not invite gen¬ 
erous forbearance. 

Enough is implied in this statement 
about democracy to cover some other as¬ 
pects of civic behavior, aspects such as 
patriotism, let us say, on the side of the 
citizen, and justice from the state. 

Liberalism and Tolerance. In so far 
as a distinction is to be made between 
these two qualities it may be that toler¬ 
ance should be stated first, as an attitude 
which issues in liberalistic action. 

Tolerance may be exercised toward 
the conduct of another or toward his 
ideas. The finest expression of tolerance 
to which I can point is found in the 
preface to Santayana’s The Realm of 
Essence. I venture to quote: 

As for me, in stretching my canvas and 
taking up my palette and brush, I am not 
vexed that masters should have painted 
before me in styles which I have no power 
and no occasion to imitate; nor do I ex¬ 
pect future generations to be satisfied with 
always repainting my pictures. Agreement 
is sweet, being a form of friendship; it is 
also a stimulus to insight, and helpful, as 
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contradiction is not; and I certainly hope to 
find agreement in some quarters. . . . 
That in the world at large alien natures 
should prevail, innumerable and perhaps 
infinitely various, does not disturb me. On 
the contrary, I hope fate may manifest to 
them such objects as they need and can 
love; and although my sympathy with 
them cannot be so vivid as with men of 
my own mind, and in some cases may pass 
into antipathy, I do not conceive that they 
are wrong or inferior for being different 
from me, or from one another. If God and 
nature can put up with them, why should I 
raise an objection? 

Tolerance is a manifestation of the 
let-live policy. The world may be my 
oyster, but other people are after it too, 
and I suffer their presence and activity. 
Tolerance is the virtue exercised in non¬ 
persecution of those whose ideas and 
manners we may not like. We manifest 
no overt dislike of what they think, say, 
or do. 

Liberalism suggests a more positive at¬ 
titude. Where tolerance passively accepts 
the situation without protest, liberalism is 
more ready to grant freedoms with bene¬ 
diction, if without companionable par¬ 
ticipation. Liberalism is definitely one of 
the “gives” along with philanthropy, 
co-operation, democracy. Generosity is 
involved in tolerance and liberalism. 

Consider, now, very briefly, some 
other types of good behavior in which 
generosity is imbedded. Sportsmanship 
is the quality of being “a good loser 
and a gracious winner,” “fair and honor¬ 
able in sports.” Hospitality throws open 
one’s doors as sympathy throws open 
one’s heart. Mercy goes beyond the 
bounds of due justice. Praise is the giv¬ 
ing of one’s approval to another’s words 
or actions. Appreciativeness , likewise, 


recognizes worth, perhaps not so gen¬ 
erously as praise, but nonetheless with¬ 
out niggardliness. Courtesy and patience 
both signify the giving of time to allow 
the slowing down of one’s rush suffi¬ 
ciently to permit the doing of one’s man¬ 
ners in the one case, and the allowing 
of another to make his showing in the 
other case. And there is the virtue of 
fidelity, which may involve the lending 
of sympathy, patience, and one’s re¬ 
sources. 

And then we must realize that there 
are situations in large number where the 
issue is the simple squaring of accounts 
where one might withhold a little: Hon¬ 
esty of word and labor, justice, living up 
to contract, the right of way according 
to approved practice, giving full meas¬ 
ure, all those things in respect to which 
there is an appointed balance and one 
does not fall below it. This may seem 
generosity of a negative kind, the least 
of generosity that will save one, but it is 
the definite starting point of good con¬ 
duct. 

We have those types of good con¬ 
duct which are characterized by the 
common element of generosity, and we 
have those well-balanced types that are 
happy in having a line to follow. Below 
that standard, conduct is definitely not 
socially approved. Let us look at a few 
examples, to observe the absence of bal- 
lance or generosity. 

Miserliness is the refusal to give one¬ 
self good things that one could easily 
provide; we see meanness there. Mur¬ 
der is the taking of a life, the most 
prized possession one can have, as black¬ 
mail is the taking of one’s money as 
an alternative to the taking of one’s 
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next-most-highly prized possession, his 
good name. Tyranny is taking advan¬ 
tage of position to wield authority in 
excess of that allowed by social con¬ 
tract. Cheating is taking, in an other¬ 
wise legitimate transaction, something 
that is not due, as stealing is taking 
something in a surreptitious act; graft 
may occur in either way. 

Ill 

The current temper gives assurance 
that there is no shadow of sissyism or 
goody-goody servility in a program of 
generous behavior. It is a realistic pro¬ 
gram. It is far-sighted economy, na¬ 
tionally and internationally, that sees 
general welfare as best measure of pros¬ 
pect of peace and continued prosperity. 
Community chests, sales of Christmas 
seals, March of Dimes, airlift aid, Red 
Cross ministrations, CARE packages, 
ERP, are examples of what goes on. 
There is nothing picayunish about ma¬ 
terial aid on such broad scale, or in 
demands for independence of colonies, 
fair employment practices, civil liber¬ 
ties. Civic behavior is probably closer 
to morality than ever before. 

There is consequently little danger 
that the teaching of morality in the 
terms of generosity will generate hyper¬ 
sensitivity in children. Our strategic 
position for the teaching of human obli¬ 
gation is very strong. In fact public de¬ 
mand for school participation in good 
enterprises is almost embarrassing at 
times as pressure comes from interested 
groups and governmental agencies. The 
school is no longer isolated in such 
efforts. 

It may just be that the stirring of 


public concern about co-operation in such 
visible forms is tending to obscure the 
issues of more personal and individual 
behavior. The problem of juvenile de¬ 
linquency may have to be worked out 
along the same lines of giving of time, 
thought, and money to constructive, co¬ 
operative programs as expressions of 
public conscience and community self- 
respect. 

The atmosphere just mentioned is the 
most favorable possible for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the quality of generosity. No¬ 
body knows just how heavily the quality 
rests upon innate disposition, but that 
human nature is sufficiently plastic to 
support modification in the form of atti¬ 
tude and habit is generally accepted. 
Generosity is, then, assumed to be re¬ 
sponsive to educative influences. And 
our contention is that there has never 
been so auspicious a moment as the pres¬ 
ent for this purpose. 

In advancing generosity as the essen¬ 
tial core of morality I have no thought 
that we should concentrate on the in¬ 
culcation of generosity under that name 
only. I have been at pains to indicate 
that generosity is implicit in good con¬ 
duct under many a name. There is cer¬ 
tainly no desire to restrict the vocabu¬ 
lary of good deeds. But the detection of 
the presence of the component of gen¬ 
erosity should be assured. “Generosity” 
is the password for approvable behavior. 

We must, it is true, keep in mind that 
that holds primarily for conduct di¬ 
rected other-ward. Self-respect has been 
proposed as guide for action in situa¬ 
tions where the reference is largely to 
self. Self-reliance, for example, points 
straight to the self’s relation to self 
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rather than to others. Or courage, or 
manliness, or efficiency, or physical con¬ 
dition, or leadership. Such qualities are 
not unrelated to generosity, but the lat¬ 
ter is not the essential aspect of them. 
The qualities in self-respect serve not 
only as positive guide, but also as nega¬ 
tive, as brake on the stream of action. 
A current article (current at time of 
writing) in Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
bearing the title “Girls on the Prowl,” 
stresses the building of self-respect as a 
phase in the reconstruction of character 
as antidote for drifting, in easy-going 
fashion, into waywardness. 

Before now, in quite other language, 
I have voiced this same belief that we 
are getting nearer to the heart of the 
ethical problem.* My faith rests on 
society’s increasing awareness of its own 
problems, and the growing tendency to 
relate morality to social life. Witness 
this definition: “Morality means then a 
type of existence in which passions of 
all sorts are regulated socially, and can 
be so regulated because they are satis¬ 
fied in willing the objects which satisfy 
these passions.” That is the definition 
framed by Samuel Alexander in his 
Space , Time , and Deity. 

I think Alexander means very much 
what the late Ross Finney said in his 
Sociological Philosophy of Education: 
“A list of universal institutions is there¬ 
fore a classification of human activities 
on the basis of the universal needs of 
the species. . . . The needs of individual 
life are to be satisfied through participa- 

* The Characteristic Feature of the Twen¬ 
tieth Century , reported in Educational Forum, 
May, 1946, Part II, from Biennial Convocation 
at Milwaukee, March, 194.S, 


tion in the institutions of society.” Be¬ 
cause of our passions (our needs) we 
will objects (activities, institutions) tend¬ 
ing to satisfy the needs, and so society, 
through its very organization, comes to 
the regulating of our passions, not mere¬ 
ly through overt attempts at regulation, 
but through its very nature. As social 
organization and activity more fully 
meet fundamental needs there should 
be less of gross or violent anti-social 
conduct. As members of society act more 
generously toward others near and far 
they reveal their consciousness of the 
social bond, their desire to be at one 
with all others. 

I have no desire to sound over-opti¬ 
mistic. There is some ground for opti¬ 
mism. That ground lies in the argument 
of the total situation. Society has reached 
the point of institutionalizing its gen¬ 
erous impulses. This may yet, of course, 
prove to be, in some degree, a phe¬ 
nomenal result of two periods of very 
great prosperity within a third of a 
century. But if we really, as we believe, 
have learned to produce and deliver the 
things men want as fast as needed, with 
enough of fluid wealth in circulation to 
keep exchange going, the process may 
become normal rather than phenomenal. 
Society’s present display of moral sense 
parallels economic capacity to pay the 
cost. That is the way it looks, but if 
we are now incautious, as some think, 
yielding to impulses of generosity on a 
scale too lavish, we might disrupt the 
supporting economy. That is an impor¬ 
tant issue, and it must temper too en¬ 
thusiastic an optimism. But it is good 
to have seen the sweep of a disposition 
to deal generously with neighbors. 
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The particular face of morality that 
we have just been examining seems to 
attract attention to economic generosity ; 
illustrations provided above make clear 
that that is not the whole story. In like 
manner there is likely to be a tendency 
to think first of economic taking, in¬ 
stead of giving, when we consider the 
less desirable side of social conduct. 

Unfortunately there seems to be in us 
a streak that makes us fond of found 
money, even when we have to devise a 
bit of deviousness to “find” it. We will 
take pay for jobs we don’t perform; we 
like gambling wins; we sometimes profi¬ 
teer; book accounts are juggled; items 
are added to legitimate expense ac¬ 
counts; shoplifting takes place; the gul¬ 
lible are fooled; pockets are picked; a 
“ringer” is played or raced; a little 
grafting is practiced; we malinger on 
the job; somebody gets short-changed; 
an extra ace comes out of hiding. We 
almost seem to like better the income 
not quite earned or due than that fully 
merited. 

Maybe that is accounted for by the 
centuries and centuries during which 
our ancestors lived off the country, lived 
on picked-up natural resources of types 
usable as food, clothing, shelter facili¬ 
ties, fuel. However it may be accounted 
for, we meet too frequently for com¬ 
fort the attitude of getting while get- 
ing is good, of taking first and then 
asking. 

All those forms of taking rather than 
giving, all the way from withholding 
report of some parts of income to accept¬ 
ing unneeded public aid, rest upon a 
perverse satisfaction in easy money, in 


outsmarting the other fellow. There 
appears to be a seductive appeal, that 
common sense denies, in fleecing the 
lambs and taking candy from children. 
It seems rather outrageous that human 
beings should be pulled in two ways 
at once, experiencing, being easily led to, 
impulses of generosity, on the one 
hand, and wanting to help ourselves 
without paying the price in other cases. 
The positive side, that of giving self, 
time, material resources, is the building 
side. We can attach the generous im¬ 
pulses to the list of things we can do 
while retaining self-respect. And this 
building process may be the surest way 
to the smothering of the contradictory 
tendencies that impel toward desiring, 
and taking, at the other’s expense in 
money, grief, or admiration. It may be 
that the problem of overcoming the 
taking propensity, and establishing the 
giving tendency more firmly, is com¬ 
plicated by the necessity of the inter¬ 
mediate position of business, with its 
foundation in profit-taking. We would 
not let it go, if we could. It probably 
saves us from excessive sentimentalism, 
even while establishing the shadow of 
precedent for those who want to go too 
far in profit-taking. 

The most essential aspect of morality 
is, after all, the inner view of life and 
life’s activities upon which moral action 
rests. If one sees the world as a place 
where he can help, and craves to give 
the help he can, he does well. Along 
with the habit of participation in gen¬ 
erous programs, one needs the desire to 
be generous. The teacher’s building pro¬ 
gram covers the two aspects. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Nathaniel Hawthorne by Mark Van 
Doren. New York, William Sloan As¬ 
sociates; 273 pages; $3.50. 

That the literary reputation of Haw¬ 
thorne has never stood higher than it does 
today is no doubt attested by the appear¬ 
ance of four major studies devoted to him 
within recent months. Though of these 
studies the Nathaniel Hawthorne by Mark 
Van Doren, in the American Men of 
Letters Series, is the briefest, it is in many 
ways the most comprehensive, for on the 
one hand it offers an illuminating account 
of the factors in his life which were trans¬ 
fused into his art, and on the other hand 
it affords perhaps the most sensitive ap¬ 
praisal of his fiction since the publication of 
Henry Jame’s Hawthorne some seventy 
year ago. Indeed, Mr. Van Doren, possess¬ 
ing a temperament and philosophy which 
are in many ways closer to Hawthorne’s 
than were James’, may be said by virtue 
of his sympathetic insight to have offered a 
desirable supplement if not a necessary cor¬ 
rective to the earlier volume. Hence, 
whereas James could see merely a romantic 
picture in such stories as “Young Good¬ 
man Brown,” Mr. Van Doren more con¬ 
vincingly demonstrates that Hawthorne in 
this and many another narrative had much 
more than an aesthetic interest in evil. 

For Mr. Van Doren, Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter is not only the crest of its 
creator’s art but also “the high mark in 
American fiction.” One may add in turn 
that the chapter devoted to the novel stands 
not only as the high point of Mr. Van 
Doren’s treatment of Hawthorne but also 


as a happy index to what modern American 
literary criticism at its best can be. In the 
Van Doren interpretation this novel be¬ 
comes more than moral; it becomes greatly 
tragic as few works have been. It is the 
perfect medium to hold Hawthorne’s 
thought—the final embodiment of “an 
utterly serious imagination,” of which Mr. 
Van Doren can say with characteristic 
brilliance and insight at the end of the 
volume: “It was serious, and so it was 
loving; it was loving, and so it could 
laugh; it could laugh, and so it could en¬ 
dure the horror it saw in every human 
heart.” 

Never again did Hawthorne seem to 
Mr. Van Doren to reach the imaginative 
power which enabled him in this novel to 
become colonial New England’s Homer 
and to create Hester Prynne as its most 
heroic creature. How the author served his 
apprenticeship for this masterpiece is shown 
in a sensitive analysis of the tales and 
sketches which preceded it—an analysis 
which concedes the literary hazards always 
imminent in Hawthorne’s allegory and yet 
which points to the magnificent and delicate 
use of such symbols as Faith’s pink ribbon 
in “Young Goodman Brown” and the 
withered bough in “Roger Malvin’s 
Burial.” On these two stories and many 
others Mr. Van Doren offers suggestive 
interpretative comment. The Marble Faun 
and The Blithedale Romance seem to him 
to descend so far below the zenith of Haw¬ 
thorne’s achievement that he gives them 
scarcely any consideration. But if he slights 
these two works, he heightens one’s interest 
in the fragments with which Hawthorne 
was bravely struggling in his last years. In 
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such a work as Seftimius Felton , for in¬ 
stance, he suggests an aesthetic freshness 
and a biographical pertinence hitherto 
slighted. 

From the biographical portions of the 
book a Hawthorne emerges in conformity 
with recent scholarly conclusions regarding 
his character. No longer does he appear as 
a prisoner in his own room, devoted to 
solitude and isolation, Mr. Van Doren 
traces from college days his political 
affinities with the Democratic Party, his 
political appointments and his competence 
as an officeholder, and his love of the 
Union as opposed to humanitarian abstrac¬ 
tions. And, with discriminating use of the 
author’s notebooks and letters, he recreates 
the intense temper of Hawthorne’s two 
especial devotions: that to his wife and to 
Franklin Pierce. Indeed Hawthorne as a 
living man and as a living artist are so 
convincingly interrelated in Mr. Van 
Doren’s volume that one almost feels in 
reading of the last sad and struggling years 
that he is caught up in the atmosphere of 
one of the master’s own sombre tales. 

Benjamin T. Spencer 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

1 

EDUCATION 

Education and Health of the Par¬ 
tially Seeing Child by Winifred 
Hathaway. Columbia University Press. 
216 pp. $2.50. 

First published in 1943 this book, Edu¬ 
cation and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child , now contains much new material on 
statistical data, information on lighting 
standards, and facts about new equipment. 
Up-to-date photographs, figures and tables 
are presented in this revised edition. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
There are brief treatments of the historical 
background in Part One and of community 
social service responsibilities in Part Four. 
The major portion of the book, Part Two, 
is devoted to administrative responsibilities 


for the partially seeing. The author states 
that the first responsibility in an administra¬ 
tive plan is to ascertain what children 
should be classified as partially seeing, 
then find such children, and finally devise 
means to make educational opportunities 
available to these children. The educational 
responsibilities (Part Three) for these 
handicapped children are shared by the 
special class and the regular grade teachers. 
Each teacher, then, assumes responsibility 
for particular subjects so that duplication 
of teaching may be avoided. 

Each of the seventeen chapters contains 
a pointed discussion of factors related to the 
education and health of the partially seeing. 
The author explains the principles under¬ 
lying educational procedures and health 
services. She describes equipment, mechani¬ 
cal devices, and good teaching methods. 
She discusses the plight of partially seeing 
children, who are misfits both in schools 
for the blind and in classes with normally 
seeing children, if no special provision is 
made for their treatment. 

The organization of the book is logical. 
The style is clear and concise. Technical 
materials are placed in extended appendixes 
for ready reference. The basic thesis 
is that the State is responsible for 
providing adequate educational opportunities 
for all children. The problems peculiar to 
partially seeing children must be met if equal¬ 
ity of education opportunity is to be realized. 

This volume is intended not only for 
teachers of special classes, but for all teachers 
and supervise^ who have children with de¬ 
fective vision in their schools. It is of value to 
social workers, physicians, nurses, and 
parents responsible for the welfare of 
the partially seeing. It should be read by 
laymen for a better understanding of the 
need for establishing special classes for the 
partially seeing. 

The author has made an outstanding 
contribution to the improvement of educa¬ 
tional practice for the partially seeing child. 

Gertrude Boyd 
University of Wyoming 
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Life and Education in Early 

Societies by Thomas Woody. The 

Macmillan Company. 825 pp. $7.50. 

The History of Education, as an area 
of study for those preparing to teach, means 
many things to many people. Paul Monroe, 
Frank P. Graves, and the team of Fred¬ 
erick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood 1 in¬ 
terpret it to mean an overall picture of 
education from prehistoric or primitive 
times to the present. They include in their 
texts material dealing with the education 
of primitive cultures, the civilizations of 
tire Tigris-Euphrates valleys, of India, and 
of China and Egypt. They hold with Con¬ 
fucius: “With a mirror of brass you can 
adjust your hat; but with antiquity for a 
mirror you can predict the rise and fall of 
empires.” 

For another large group, however, the 
History of Education means a study of the 
present and its immediate past. They omit, 
or treat in a few pages, the education of 
antiquity and hasten to get their students 
past the Renaissance and Reformation so 
that they can concentrate on “that in edu¬ 
cation which truly matters.” A typical 
example of this point of view is a recent 
text in the field by H. G. Good. 2 He 
devotes only 12 pages to primitive, oriental, 
and Hebrew education, 22 pages to Greek 
education, and 13 p'ages to Roman educa¬ 
tion. Indeed, in a book of 575 pages, he 
has done with the Reformation by page 
166. 

Professor Woody aligns himself with 
those who find major value in a study of 
education in primitive cultures and in those 


1 Monroe, Paul: A Text-book in the History 
of Education. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, igoa; Graves, Frank P.: A History of 
Education. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1909; Eby, Frederick and Arrowwood Charles 
F.: The History and, Philosophy of Education , 
Ancient and Medieval and Development of Mod¬ 
ern Education. Prentice-Hall, New York. 194.0 
and 1937. 

2 Good, H. G.: A History of Western Educa¬ 
tion. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1947. 


civilizations of ancient times: including 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Hebrew, 
Chinese, Hindu, Iranian, Greece, and 
Rome. His book is a vast storehouse of 
material from the educational history of 
these early societies. It is built around the 
Aristotelian dictum: “He who thus con¬ 
siders things in their first growth and 
origin, whether a state or anything else, 
will obtain the clearest view of them.” 

This volume, while recognizing the im¬ 
portance of “mental” education and dis¬ 
cussing it adequately, deals most completely 
with “physical” education in early societies. 
Professor Woody sees here an area of the 
history of education which has been too 
little understood or grossly misinterpreted. 
The ancients were, fundamentally, an 
active people. Only gradually, and in all 
too frequent times of leisure, did they think 
about what they were doing. The major 
portion of their living, and thus of their 
education, was devoted to the physical— 
hunting and fishing, making things, fight¬ 
ing, and playing. Professor Woody thinks 
of this volume as a “modest” supplement to 
existing histories of education and expresses 
the hope that sometime in the future there 
will appear a scholar sufficiently endowed 
with insight and knowledge to write a 
history of education which rightly balances 
the physical and the mental aspects of 
man’s development. 

Further, Professor Woody is convinced 
that we get only a warped perspective when 
we confine our view to the history of 
Western education. “The history of edu¬ 
cation,” he holds, “in both physical and 
mental aspects, will serve generations best 
if it embraces both East and West.” The 
great East can no longer remain, in the 
minds of our teachers, a land of mystery 
and legend. “We have come to see that 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and other Eastern 
cultures formed the bedrock of European 
institutions.” 

Is this volume significant of a trend? 
Many of us hope it is. We hold that the 
most important factor in any teacher’s 
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preparation is development of a true histori¬ 
cal perspective. Too much is the teacher 
blinded by the present—courses in methods, 
administration, psychology, subject matter, 
and the like. We do not disparage these. 
They are necessary. But, what shall it 
profit him if he knows all this and loses 
his sense of direction and of value? Neither 
must he become lost in the past. He must 
know the past, understand it, and trailing 
the glories of these yesterdays, lead surely 
and confidently into the future. 

Just a word about the features of this 
book by Professor Woody. It gives us one 
of the most complete and scholarly treat¬ 
ments of Greek and Roman education that 
I have seen. Greek thinking and living are 
portrayed in proper balance. The Roman is 
seen as one living in great times and in 
bad, and building those institutions of law 
and education which are basic to our own 
living and thinking. The book contains one 
of the best bibliographies available for stu¬ 
dents of these early societies. And the style, 
although verbose in places, is clear and 
interesting. This is, indeed, a valuable con¬ 
tribution to a hitherto slighted area of the 
history of education. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Brooklyn College 

w 

Principles and Practices of Voca¬ 
tional Education by Arthur B, 
Mays. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
303 pp. $3.50. 

Principles, practices, and trends in voca¬ 
tional education are discussed in a clear, 
understandable manner. No attention is 
given to legal requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts nor to 
Federal and State regulations. The student 
will need to obtain such information from 
other reference sources before he can apply 
the principles to specific programs of voca¬ 
tional education. 

The history of vocational education is 


traced from the beginning of human life 
to the present time. Vocational education, 
as now conducted, was probably given 
first for the purpose of training young men 
for the priestly callings. It was not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that 
other professions were added to college 
curriculums. Vocational education of lower 
than college grade began to enter the 
school system in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, first through private 
schools and later finding its way to the 
public school. 

In a democratic society a comprehensive 
program of vocational education is neces¬ 
sary in order to give equality of opportunity 
for each person to grow and achieve ac¬ 
cording to his abilities. To meet the needs 
of universal vocational preparation many 
types of programs must be conducted. 

Vocational education is not in conflict 
with general or cultural education. Each 
citizen needs to understand fundamental 
facts, to develop intellectual abilities and 
habits, to appreciate the finer aspects of life, 
to be able to live with other people in a 
changing world, and to be an intelligent 
consumer of goods. At the same time, he 
should be able to earn a living for himself 
and family. The nature of vocational edu¬ 
cation and its function in the life of an 
individual indicate that the time for him 
to begin is just prior to his entrance into a 
vocation. In many cases, the best assistance 
can be given after a person is employed— 
hence the necessity for a program of adult 
vocational education. 

Method in vocational education is little 
different from that used by teachers of 
general education subjects. The develop¬ 
ment of skill is an important responsibility 
of a teacher of vocational subjects. Related 
information and occupational attitudes are 
important, but they are worthless if the 
person cannot perform the skill in an ac¬ 
cepted manner. Participation, on the part of 
the student, is necessary in order to de¬ 
velop a skill, and he must be shown how to 
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do the work before he begins. In using 
the project method a pupil will have many 
decisions to make along with the skills he 
needs to perform. The project method is 
particularly valuable in vocational educa¬ 
tion of lower than college grade. 

New conditions, trends, and methods of 
agricultural education, business education, 
homemaking education, industrial educa¬ 
tion, and vocational guidance are reviewed. 
The relationships of practical arts educa¬ 
tion and vocational education are sum¬ 
marized. 

The book should prove a valuable text 
or reference for basic courses in education 
if students desire to know the theory and 
principles of vocational education. Stu¬ 
dents of vocational education will profit by 
understanding the principles discussed, and 
by using them in building a personal phi¬ 
losophy of their chosen field of service. 

E. W. Garris 

University of Florida 

w 

Teaching Children to Read by Fay 

Adams, Lillian Gray, and Dora Reese. 

The Ronald Press Company. 515 pp. 

Price $4.00. 

Books like people have distinguishing 
characteristics and personalities. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the recent volume on 
Teaching Children to Read by Adams, 
Gray, and Reese. Its primary aim is to aid 
teachers in implementing a sound reading 
program rather than to elaborate the 
theories or summarize the evidence on 
which such a program is based. This vol¬ 
ume is the product of wide reading, pains¬ 
taking study, and years of experience in 
training teachers on the part of its authors. 
As a result it is thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date in point of view. It is full of 
well selected illustrations drawn from the 
authors’ personal experiences and from 
numerous sources not readily available to 
the average teacher. It aims to provide 


teachers in training and in the field with 
simple, clear suggestions and directions es¬ 
sential in the skillful teaching of reading. 
The language used reflects a sincerity of 
purpose and depth of interest in the prob¬ 
lems discussed, which stimulates confidence 
and carries conviction. 

The contents of the book are divided 
into four parts. The first is concerned with 
“Reading and American Life,” and con¬ 
siders the role of reading among children 
and adults, the goals of a sound reading 
program, and the relationship between 
reading and the other language arts. It also 
makes pointed comparisons between the 
reading of “yesterday and today” and 
points out clearly the relationships between 
reading and the mental health and person¬ 
ality of the reader. The second part is en¬ 
titled “Before the Child Reads,” and dis¬ 
cusses the nature and development of read¬ 
ing readiness and the steps appropriate in 
a first grade in preparing pupils for read¬ 
ing. The third part considers “The Basic 
Program of Reading Instruction,” discuss¬ 
ing in simple terms the nature and scope 
of the program and appropriate teaching 
procedures at the preprimer level, in the 
second and third grades, in the intermedi¬ 
ate and upper grades, and in secondary 
schools. It also discusses many of the chal¬ 
lenging problems involved in promoting 
security in word recognition, in improving 
reading in the content fields, and in cor¬ 
recting reading deficiencies. The first part 
considers criteria for and practical proced¬ 
ures in selecting the materials of reading 
instruction, in increasing appreciations and 
tastes in reading, and in appraising growth 
in reading. 

Because of the simplicity and clarity of 
its discussions, this volume is admirably 
adapted for use in pre-service courses in 
reading. The detailed descriptions of pro¬ 
cedures included and the numerous refer¬ 
ences to needed materials and sources of 
help make the book equally valuable in the 
hands of classroom teachers, supervisors 
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and principals. The authors are to be com¬ 
mended on both the breadth of their pre¬ 
sentation and its eminently practical value. 

William S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


also a brief compendium of information for 
the student or beginner in the field. 

Joseph E. Gibson 

Tulane University 


M 

What Parents Think About Their 

Schools by Harold C. Hand. World 

Book Company. 219 pp. $2.52. 

This is really a guide-book to assist prin¬ 
cipals and other administrative officers in 
finding out what parents and other constit¬ 
uents think about their schools. It stresses 
the superiority of relative certainty over 
guesswork, and although it sets up a poll¬ 
taking technique, it warns against errors 
into which recent national polls have fallen. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter is 
the third one, headed Three Psychic De¬ 
ludes and. How They Betray. These are: 
(1) the influence of unrepresentative ob¬ 
servations; (2) the reluctance of people 
to be frankly critical and (3) the influence 
of the observer’s opinions and interests. 
Then the chapter presents a searching dis¬ 
cussion of the way in which these “de- 
luders” tend to pull askew and vitiate ap¬ 
praisal of opinions relative to what the 
people think about their schools. 

How to Report the Findings is a rather 
technical discussion which precedes the 
final guidepost: Hozo to Put the Findings to 
Work. 

In the appendices there are excellent 
samples of inventory forms for use with 
the several publics with which the school 
has to deal: parents, pupils, teachers—and 
this is not the least valuable discussion of 
the book. 

While there are numerous observations 
and data which are not new to the well 
trained professional administrator, the ma¬ 
terial in this book is well organized and in¬ 
terestingly presented. It is a terse hand-book 
to which frequent reference will be made by 
even the most seasoned executive, and it is 


ENGLISH 

Mark My Words by John B. Opdycke. 

Harper & Bros. 687 pp. $5.00. 

He: “Don’t use nice; that’s a nasty 
word.” 

She: “Don’t say nasty; that’s not a nice 
word.” 

So runs the dialog once popular among 
public school pupils who pretended they 
were seeking precise word meanings. 

The recent spate of word books has 
aroused great interest among writers, 
speakers, teachers and students. And it 
probably has done even much more than 
dictionaries to sharpen the use and “reada¬ 
bility” of both the spoken and written 
language. 

In the last few years such books as 
Rudolf Flesch’s “Art of Plain Talk” have 
gone far toward removing corrosion, fog, 
and dullness from the sentences used by 
men of letters, journalists, lawyers, radio 
news-casters, legislative draftsmen, plat¬ 
form speakers, preachers, advertising copy¬ 
writers and other specialists. 

Now comes another by Mr. Opdycke, 
author of Get It Right, Take a Letter 
Please , Say What You Mean, Part md 
Parcel } Harper's English Grammar , and 
Don't Say It. A “guide to modern usage 
and expression,” it is a scholarly book run¬ 
ning to 640 pages, besides an introduction 
(Tweedling with Dee and Dum) of 25 
pages, and a word-index of 47 pages. 

Mark My Words pares mighty thin its 
groups of synonyms and related words— 
yet delves deeply into all the minute and 
fascinating shades of meaning and usage. 

Some 10,000 meticulous distinctions are 
differentiated among words grouped in 
sentences of two or more items. In this 
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respect it goes much further than the Ox¬ 
ford, Standard, or Webster’s unabridged 
dictionaries do or should go. It is more 
scholarly and detailed than any other widely- 
used encyclopedia or thesaurus—and hence 
more useful to the speaker, writer, or editor 
who seeks le mot juste. 

Note these sentences showing words of 
close shades of meaning: 

“After he had accompanied his parents 
to the field he escorted the visiting digni¬ 
taries to their reserved seats in the grand¬ 
stand.” 

“Though his qualifications are adequate 
he does not seem to be competent to do the 
work.” 

“His fear has been allayed, his temper 
assuaged, and his worries alleviated 

“Though the two brothers have a com¬ 
mon interest in the property, they assume 
by no means reciprocal obligations regard¬ 
ing it, chiefly, I suppose, because they do 
not have mutual respect for one another.” 

“White tie and tails are de rigeur at all 
those diplomatic functions, and the use of 
French is comme il jaut as conversational 
meeting ground.” 

“As Willie he was sometimes spanked 
by his mother; as Bill he was occasionally 
licked by his father; as William he was 
once thoroughly trounced by a fellow 
player.” 

Each expository essay runs to about 300 
words. The entire group is arranged alpha¬ 
betically and keyed to the index for quick 
and easy reference. All-capitals and italics 
relieve the gray and otherwise monoton¬ 
ous all-Roman typography. Some of the 
sentences carrying troublesome words are 
from language spoken by “the man in the 
street,” or over the radio; others are from 
books, magazines and newspapers. 

True, some of the words may be among 
the least readable and popularly-under- 
stood in the language and so are to be 
shunned. Yet no one would deny that the 
well-educated person should fully under¬ 
stand as many as possible of the niceties of 


the English language. For, as stressed in 
the jacket-blurb, “by the very token of the 
complexities of modern life there was never 
a time when microscopic accuracy was so 
imperative as it is today. Dictional sloven¬ 
liness can be hazardous to a business ca¬ 
reer or to a satisfying social life. All too 
frequently our press and our conversation 
reveal that the sharp edges of our word 
usage have become not only dulled but 
hacked and corrugated.” 

Mr. Opdycke’s volume is inclusive and 
specific, ranking with Colby, Flesch, Fow¬ 
ler, Mencken, Perrin, Roget, Vizetelly and 
others as guides to correct usage of the 
spoken or written language. It is clear, 
competent, up-to-date and is a helpful man¬ 
ual for all who work with words. 

Joseph C. Carter 

Temple University 

t 

The Critical Reader by Wallace 
Douglas, Roy Lamson, and Hallett 
Smith. W. W, Norton & Co., Inc. 778 
PP- $ 3 - 75 * 

The Critical Reader, in the words of the 
editors “is a book of poems, short stories, 
and essays designed for the course that em¬ 
phasizes the critical analysis of the aims, 
methods, and results of literature.” Since 
they acknowledge especial indebtedness to 
the staff of English 1-2 at Williams Col¬ 
lege, they probably planned the book for 
use by freshmen and sophomores, but it 
may, properly supplemented, serve equally 
well as the fundamental text of an ad¬ 
vanced course in the introduction to a crit¬ 
ical and interpretative study of literature. 

Most editors, knowing the fears and 
prejudices of young students, prepare them 
by preliminary study of fiction and drama 
for the more difficult problems involved 
in an evaluation of poetry. The present 
editors make no such concession to student 
weakness, but after two short and general 
introductions—one to literature and one to 
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poetry—they begin at once with House¬ 
man’s “Terence, This Is Stupid Stuff,” 
which they offer without footnotes or 
other helps. They have the justification, of 
course, that poetry is the purest and most 
concentrated form of literature and that 
problems of literary interpretation are best 
considered in the examination of repre¬ 
sentative poems, but, after an intensive 
study of difficult poems, students will feel 
that the reading of short stories and essays 
is rather an anticlimax. The selection of 
poems is, on the whole, admirable, but the 
inclusion of some may be questioned, not 
so much because of their difficulty as be¬ 
cause of their lack of interest. What fresh¬ 
man, for example, cares to read Pope’s “Of 
the Characters of Women” or Arnold’s 
“The Scholar-Gypsy”? 

The editors have made little effort at 
classification within the main divisions, 
even by chronology, but they have included 
poems so far apart in time as “Sir Patrick 
Spence” and “Boy-Man,” by Karl Shapiro. 
They have avoided the too common tend¬ 
ency to stress the romantic offerings of the 
nineteenth century and to neglect the 
crisply beautiful lyrics of the seventeenth 
century. But, strangely enough, they have 
included short stories and essays from the 
twentieth century only. Surely a student 
learning to read the short story should be 
offered stories by Poe, Stevenson, and De 
Maupassant. And how can one know any¬ 
thing of the essay without reading Bacon, 
Lamb, and Arnold? If this were a book of 
models for writing, its emphasis upon 
twentieth-century prose might possibly be 
justified on the ground that the student 
should study only models of his own time 
in order that his own prose may be entirely 
contemporary. 

The point of view of the editors is 
modern, but not offensively so, a modernity 
that appears in the very excellent analyses 
of poems which are the only guide offered 
the student for his own critical appreciation. 
The interpretation and criticism of the 
editors is penetrating and thorough, but not 


forced or prejudiced. They go much 
further than is usual in their demonstration 
of the use by the author of technical devices 
to secure literary effects. One expects such 
linking of technique and theme in the 
interpretation of a poem, but to show in 
detail how a reader can increase his appre¬ 
ciation of an essay by the study of its sen¬ 
tence form is somewhat unusual. 

The style of the editors, in their intro¬ 
ductions and notes, is somewhat formal and 
severe, but delightfully free from the care¬ 
less faults that are altogether too common 
in college textbooks, even those in English. 

Wm. E. St. John 

Fresno State College 

w 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Notes towards the Definition of 

Culture by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. 128 pp. $2.50. 

Spengler and others have written of the 
decline of the West, and Toynbee has 
raised the question whether or not we are in 
an advancing or decaying civilization. T. S. 
Eliot, recent Nobel prize winner, believes 
that our standards of culture are lower 
than they were half a century ago. He sees 
this decline in all phases of culture 
and is not optimistic about a reversal in 
the near future. 

It is his thesis that culture and re¬ 
ligion have a common root, that if one 
declines the other simultaneously declines, 
although the relationship between them is 
not causal, and the elite have a place in 
modern life! “In a vigorous society there 
will be both class and elite, with some over¬ 
lapping and constant reaction between 
them.” 

Another challenging chapter of the 
monograph considers the question of 
unity and diversity in culture. The author’s 
belief is stated in the opening sentence of 
the chapter: “. . . a people should be neither 
too united nor too divided, if its culture is 
to flourish.” A function is seen not only 
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for loyalty, but for loyalties; for regional¬ 
ism as well as for nationalism or inter¬ 
nationalism ; for conflicting loyalties as well 
as unifying loyalties. 

In religion as in other areas of life there 
is virtue in unity, but only if there is also 
“endless conflict between ideas” and a 
situation where heresy conflicts with 
orthodoxy. There must be a common faith 
of the nations, a common religion, but also 
an effort in sects and cults to adapt re¬ 
ligion to their own needs. 

In a chapter on “Culture and Politics” 
the author declares 

The Russians have been the first modern people 
to practice the political direction of culture con¬ 
sciously, and to attack at every point the culture 
of any people whom they wish to dominate. 

But, states tire author, culture cannot be 
entirely planned, it cannot be wholly con¬ 
scious because there is much of it of which 
we are not conscious and existing culture is 
the unconscious background of all planning. 

Education and culture are linked in a 
later chapter. Universal education has its 
limitations; “. . . whether education can 
foster and improve culture or not, it can 
surely adulterate and degrade it.” Stand¬ 
ards, he writes, are being lowered, and 
the disciplines by which culture is trans¬ 
mitted are being destroyed. 

In the appendix are three of the 
author’s broadcasts to Europe. They are 
concluded with a plea for the preserva¬ 
tion of works which mark superior cultures 
and civilizations, “the legacy of Greece, 
Rome and Israel, throughout the last 
2,000 years.” In our confused bomb- 
shattered world there is great danger that 
these large values will be neglected and so 
lost. 

In the paragraphs above we have quoted 
briefly from a few of the chapters. Let us 
hasten to say that one who wishes to know 
this book must read every page thought¬ 
fully. Its contents are particularly perti¬ 
nent to the thinking of those who believe in 
an evolving world society, world religion, 
and world government. 


HISTORY 

Colonists in Bondage: White Servi¬ 
tude and Convict Labor in 
America, 1607-1776 by Abbot E. 
Smith. The University of North Caro¬ 
lina Press. 435 pp. $5.00. 

The task which confronts Abbot E. 
Smith in the preparation of this work is not 
simple. He has sought to present a unified 
account of three diverse aspects of colonial 
white servitude: the trade in servants, the 
transportation of penal labor to the colonies, 
and the status of the servant in the New 
World. Any one of these subjects could 
have served as the basis for an entire study. 
In trying to consider all three, Dr. Smith 
has accepted a difficult challenge. 

The problems of the immigrant in a new 
country, as this volume so clearly suggests, 
are always essentially the same. Thrust into 
a strange environment, cut off from con¬ 
tact with his friends, and usually under 
some great pressure which has caused him 
to leave his home, the immigrant is a piti¬ 
ful creature, likely to be exploited by those 
with whom he deals. A perusal of this 
hook will undoubtedly dampen the spirits 
of any dowager intent upon finding genea¬ 
logical support for her station. The 
ordinary settler in early America was pre¬ 
sumably just as impoverished as his counter¬ 
part who arrived much later. Indeed, in 
some instances, those who were brought to 
the Western Hemisphere during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in¬ 
cluded convicts who had recently been 
pardoned, as well as banished rogues, vaga¬ 
bonds, and political and military prisoners. 

The volume begins with an introductory 
statement of the origins of unfree labor. 
The differences between the redemptioner 
and the indentured servant are concisely 
stated. In the. author’s own words, “inden¬ 
tured servants came essentially as cargoes 
of merchandise representing a supply of 
labor; redemptioners came essentially as 
emigrants hopefully transplanting them¬ 
selves to a new home in America. This 
statement does not do justice to the aspira- 
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tions of many servants, but it helps to indi¬ 
cate why the redemptionist system flour¬ 
ished in the eighteenth century, after the 
colonies had achieved a stable existence such 
as would be inviting to newcomers, while 
indentured servants played a greater pro¬ 
portional part during the years of perilous 
beginnings.” In each case, however, Dr. 
Smith takes cognizance of the shortage of 
white labor, coupled with the profits to be 
made, as the principal motives for the 
perpetuation of the trade. The spurious 
methods that were used by agents of the 
system in filling the companies of European 
emigrants, including kidnapping and falsi¬ 
fication of terms, are exposed in the course 
of the narrative. 

Convict and penal labor, we are advised, 
served to augment these numbers still 
further. The use of the royal pardon, 
upon condition that the felon should trans¬ 
port himself to another land, not only 
helped rid the mother country of certain 
undesirable elements, but also provided a 
means of peopling the colonies. In this 
section, however, the author is careful to 
distinguish between the actual convicts and 
rogues, whom he dislikes as a sorry, im¬ 
moral lot, lacking in honesty and dependa¬ 
bility, and the political and military 
prisoners, to whom he is far more sympa¬ 
thetic. At times Dr. Smith’s line of de¬ 
marcation is perhaps too sharply drawn, for 
there were many varying shades of offences 
in the lists of those who came to the Ameri¬ 
can colonies. All of these persons were 
ostracized by a society whose standards of 
justice were exceedingly harsh, a society 
which prescribed over three hundred types 
of felonies theoretically punishable by death. 
The author’s account of convict labor, 
while providing a useful summary, has neg¬ 
lected to separate the chaff from the grain. 

The final chapters of the book are con¬ 
cerned with the servant in America. The 
description of the voyage and arrival is 
vividly portrayed. In the eighty pages 
which follow, the author has tried to distill 
the essentials of a complex story of labor 
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and freedom, but the finished product is 
Somewhat disappointing. The scope, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is overextended. 
Not only has Dr. Smith analyzed the prov¬ 
inces on the mainland, but he has also 
focused his attention upon the West Indies 
as well. As a result, the presentation of 
many subjects becomes necessarily brief. 
Nowhere is there a systematic discussion of 
the occupations of indentured servants, 
either with reference to periods of time or 
to geographic regions. Only the conditions 
of rural labor are discussed to any extent,, 
thus discounting for the most part the im¬ 
portance of indentured servants in the 
emerging American towns. The relations 
between Negro and white labor, including 
evidences of co-operation or conflict and. 
variations in treatment by masters, are 
either dismissed abruptly or left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

Although the author has produced a 
relatively good synthesis of an important 
subject, it is hoped that he will provide 
additional studies, expanding his analysis 
of the condition of the white servant in 
the New World. 

Leonard Price Stavisky 
N.y. State Teachers College, 

Oswego, N.Y. 

w 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Mature Mind by H. A. Over- 
street W. W. Norton. 1949. 295 pp. 
$2.95. 

Single factor explanations of evils are 
always appealing because they seem to offer 
such simplicity. There seems to be among 
many writers an unsophisticated belief that 
all events are at bottom so uncomplicated 
that one element alone should explain them 
all. Here, in this book, human ills are 
attributed to the fact that immature minds 
attempt to solve their problems in imma¬ 
ture ways and the salvation of mankind 
is held to he dependent upon developing 
mature minds. Psychological maturity, the 
jacket of the book asserts, “can bring a 
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fuller and happier life.” That this is one 
aspect of our contemporary problem I think 
no one will seriously dispute with Mr. 
Overstreet. And from this point of view, 
the book has many interesting and im¬ 
portant things to say especially for teachers 
whose task is to aid in psychological growth 
of all kinds but who unfortunately stress 
one or another factor to the exclusion of 
equally important elements. 

Since the concept of “maturity” is 
fundamental to what Overstreet says, it is 
important that it be made as precise as 
possible. There seems to me to be two 
dangers associated with the concept. One 
danger involves the assumption that ma¬ 
turity is simply a matter of growing up; 
the opposite danger is that to be imma¬ 
ture is to be like a child. In both cases 
maturity is taken as a kind of static meas¬ 
uring rod so that all people either are or 
are not mature. It seems to me that ma¬ 
turity is a relative notion—i.e. what is 
mature for one person may not be so for 
another. This is to take the concept not as a 
transcendent standard but in its ordinary 
meaning. “To mature” is to unfold or de¬ 
velop towards a maximum. After maturity 
a plateau may be reached and then decline 
sets in. If it is agreed that for every person 
there are fixed points beyond which they 
do not mature, then clearly each person 
reaches his mature level or some point 
below it. The important thing to note is 
that the point of maturity may still find 
the person with powers unable to cope with 
his problems. This I think is not clearly 
recognized by Overstreet. 

At the other extreme, there is the con¬ 
stant identification of immaturity with 
childishness. To a great degree psycho¬ 
analysis has been and remains responsible 
for this, This view is akin to that which 
viewed the savage as a kind of physiologi¬ 
cally mature but psychologically childlike 
person. Such a view inspired by evolu¬ 
tionary theory, has now been superseded. 
But not so with the view of the criminal. 
A criminal is one so it is argued, who is 


childish; the converse of this, “the child is 
a criminal” is quoted by Overstreet with 
approval. The child is ignorant, ego- 
centered, with no steadiness of character 
and no conviction of the meaning of life, 
therefore, argues Overstreet, if he had 
the power of an adult his acts would be 
based on ignorance, aimed solely at self¬ 
gratification, ruthless, destructive, and 
whimsical. Acts of ignorance are hardly all 
criminal; and, since Overstreet seems to 
quote the Bible to support his points, I may 
as well do so also. We are often told that 
the naivete of a child is a desirable thing. 
The quality of a child’s acts—even his 
destructive ones—are so different from those 
of an adult criminal as to make for nothing 
but confusion to put them together. 
Criminals may be immature in many re¬ 
spects, yet their acts as criminals are often 
well-planned, well-executed and extremely 
intelligent. Criminal acts may have their 
roots in some childhood experiences and 
lesser criminals, at least in detective stories 
and movies, are always simple and childish, 
but to put them together is to commit the 
fallacy of undistributed middle. The child 
is ego-centered, the criminal is ego-cen¬ 
tered, therefore the criminal is a child. 
There are different kinds of egocentricity. 

Overstreet lists a number of linkages 
which need to be fully developed in order 
for a person to be maturing. These are: 
(1) the knowledge linkage; the acquisition 
and use of knowledge; (2) the responsi¬ 
bility linkage; the acceptance, development 
and concentration on responsibilities; (3) 
the language-linkage; (4) the sex linkage; 
(5) the socialization linkages;. (6) the 
philosophical linkage. Much is said in the 
pages discussing these linkages that the 
teacher has not yet applied in the class¬ 
room. The greater part of the book is con¬ 
cerned with a consideration of our civiliza¬ 
tion from the point of view of its contri¬ 
bution to maturity with the expected out¬ 
come that we are not developing persons 
as mature as they can be. 

The book is written to appeal to the less 
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mature reader and at times descends to the 
point of immaturity itself; for example in 
the Biblical quotations. However, con¬ 
temporary psychological knowledge needs 
to have done for it what has been done 
for the other natural sciences—presented 
to the average, mature layman un¬ 
acquainted with the technical teminology 
of the professional. To some slight extent 
the first part of this book aims in that 
direction. 

Louis O. Kattsoff 
University of North Carolina 

w 

The Road to Reason by Lecomte du 
Nouy, Longmans, Green & Co. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

The main concern of science and scien¬ 
tists has ever been the how of phenomena 
rather than the why. Occasionally however 
there appears a scientist who is not too 
circumscribed by facts to consider that pur¬ 
pose is also present in renum natura. Such 
a man was Lecomte du Nouy, whose argu¬ 
ments for moral purpose, set forth in 
Human Destiny are seen in sharper focus 
in this earlier volume Road to Reason. 

du Nouy, with characteristic French re¬ 
luctance to believe in magic is, at the same 
time, averse to accepting the thesis that 
the numerous complexities of the universe 
can be catalogued and explained away by 
natural laws. He pays these laws his just 
respects, but the reader is conscious of a 
seeking for, and a belief in an anima dhrina 
which gives purpose and direction to life. 

The author is not the first scientist to 
question the all-inclusiveness of natural 
laws. Before the turn of the century (and 
largely as a result of discoveries by de 
Brogje, Heisenberg and others, that elec¬ 
trons in atoms misbehave in rather scanda¬ 
lous scientific fashion) many had accepted 
the thesis that natural laws were, at best, 
but indications of probabilities. But du 
Nouy does more than question ... he 
proposes. He proposes that a force, a pur¬ 


poseful intelligence is at work. He calls this 
force “anti-chance.” du Nouy believes this 
to be more feasible than the theory that 
many phenomena happen just by pure 
chance ... for to him the idea of chance 
occurrence is untenable from a time and 
structure standpoint as well as being ra¬ 
tionally unacceptable. To du Nouy, too 
many phenomena are not covered by 
natural laws. One gathers that either there 
are other natural laws yet undiscovered 
which will, when found, explain these phe¬ 
nomena or, more likely, there is need to 
recognize and accept the unproved, but 
more than probable tenet that forces other 
than natural laws are at work. However, 
the gap between “anti-chance” and natural 
laws du Nouy leaves unbridged. 

In reading Road to Reason one sees 
a scientist near the end of his career ... a 
career built on a factual foundation . . , 
seeking, almost groping ... for an expla¬ 
nation of theorems which were readily ac¬ 
cepted in his scientific youth. The author, 
in asking why ... a question which too 
few occupants of this rapidly spinning 
planet ask . . . may cause a little academic 
anguish to the reader steeped in the 
scientific tradition, but du Nouy’s science 
did not give him complete answers to 
questions his moral and spiritual mind 
asked. In his seeking for answers du Nouy 
pays homage to higher mathematics, to 
theoretical physics, and to biological science 
. . . but none of these drives a sufficiently 
strong scientific argument to keep him from 
asking why. In his searching his belief that 
the significance and goal of human 
existence can be more clearly understood 
through science is evident. 

du Nouy presents a strong case for final 
cause and one which can not fail to im¬ 
press a generation which wants assurance 
that natural laws, evolution, divine intelli¬ 
gence, purpose and the immortality of the 
soul are not foreign one to the other. 

Will Hates 

University of California 
Santa Barbara College 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychological Testing (Second Edi¬ 
tion) by James L. Mursell. Longman’s 
Green and Company, New York. 473 
pp, $4.00. 

The 1949 revision of Mursell’s treatise 
on measurement is essentially similar to the 
1947 edition. It offers a solid diet of in¬ 
formation about tests and discussion of test¬ 
ing concepts and issues, with but a dash of 
the spicier ingredients associated with the 
newer dynamic and clinically oriented ap¬ 
proach to the study of mental life and per¬ 
sonality. 

In this scholarly and careful work in¬ 
telligence tests receive major consideration, 
six of the eleven chapters being devoted to 
such tests, including their applications and 
issues centering about their use. Aptitude 
tests are succinctly reviewed in one chap¬ 
ter, while another surveys “tests of per¬ 
sonality, interest, attitude, and character.” 
Several chapters are given over to a critical 
discussion of the nature and principles of 
mental measurement in general, but with 
particular reference to the testing of sup¬ 
posedly quantifiable traits. 

The book is invaluable in conveying in 
a well ordered and mature way the major 
theoretical and practical contributions of the 
testing movement in its more literal psycho¬ 
metric sense. Although conservative in his 
attitude toward the newer approaches to 
personality study, Mursell makes sufficient 
reference to these trends to permit the 
interested reader to pursue the subject 
further. No attempt is made to cover the 
field of achievement testing. 

Particularly commendable is the fine 
balance between concise description of well 
selected tests and incisive critical discussion 
of tests and testing problems. This is no 
“cook book” manual of testing techniques, 
but a serious analysis of tests and testing. 
There is ample evidence that new tests and 
pertinent research have been examined 
conscientiously. The tone of the presenta¬ 
tion is one that will command respect for 


the subject. Teachers should read this book 
and then go on to further study of the 
basic problems it raises. 

Harold H. Abelson 
The City College of New York 

1 

SCIENCE 

New Directions in Science Teaching 
by Anita D. Laton and S. Ralph 
Powers, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
150 pp. $2.50. 

The agencies concerned with the de¬ 
velopment of science are many and power¬ 
ful but there are few if any equivalent 
agencies molding the teaching of science. 
That was reason enough for the establish¬ 
ment of the Bureau of Educational Re¬ 
search in Science at Columbia University 
in 1935 with Samuel Ralph Powers as 
Administrative officer. A report of an ex¬ 
perimental project of the bureau is the 
subject of this book. Mr. Powers is well 
known as Professor of Natural Sciences at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Miss Laton, the co-author, is Professor 
of Health and Hygiene at San Jose State 
College in California. 

In the introduction Mr. Powers tells 
how the Bureau was founded with the object 
of helping teachers broaden their knowl¬ 
edge of science so as to enable them to help 
students cope with personal adjustments 
and social problems resulting from the ad¬ 
vance of science. After a period of ex¬ 
ploration and preparation this project was 
begun with seventeen secondary schools 
scattered across the country co-operating. 
The report covers the three-year period 
from 1940 to 1943, and Mr, Powers 
expresses the hope that “the printed word 
can carry some of the enthusiasm and 
stimulation of the project to other teach¬ 
ers in the field.” 

The “printed word” consists of ten 
chapters divided into four parts and three 
appendices. Part one tells how the project 
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led teachers partaking in it to gain new 
perspectives and new knowledge. Part two 
surveys the way in which the project led to 
the development of new types of courses. 
Part three reveals the new emphases which 
developed within existing courses. Part 
four is a summary and evaluation of the 
significance of the project. The appendices 
list the staff members of the Bureau in¬ 
cluding fifty-one associates and consultants, 
thirty-five fellows, and seven visiting ad¬ 
ministrators. There is included a useful 
bibliography. 

This is no book on how to teach this or 
that bit of subject matter of any science, 
but a broad attempt to rise above depart¬ 
mental lines and relate the sciences as 
taught in high school to life. Many sub¬ 
jects and many viewpoints are briefly dis¬ 
cussed running from such things as the 
understanding of man’s place in the uni¬ 
verse and the problem of our natural re¬ 
sources to more personal and local prob¬ 
lems including the problem of health. It 
was found that often both teacher and 
students needed first of all a better 
acquaintance with community and personal 
problems. Finally the authors say “The 
account of what a few teachers did in de¬ 
veloping teaching procedures adapted to 
their own situations indicates the kinds of 
changes other teachers may find valuable 
in other situations.” 

In 1929 the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education (Washington) laid particular 
emphasis on the need for evaluating the 
subject matter of science in terms of its 
possible contribution to more successful liv¬ 
ing, Today we need to restate this aim in 
terms of a different world picture. Those 
who wish to keep abreast of the times in 
science teaching will find this book to be 
a valuable account of a serious attempt to 
make science teaching fit the needs of our 
day, 

Rogers D. Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 
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The Natural History of Mosquitoes 

by Marston Bates. The Macmillan 

Company. 368 pp. $5.00. 

On his long and tortuous trail to attain 
civilization man has not traveled alone, 
neither has he traveled unencumbered. His 
fellow-travelers have been the other ani¬ 
mals and plants—all chained to each other 
and to their environment as Alpine climb¬ 
ers are roped together. Of the creatures 
that have hindered more than they have 
helped man, the insects “lead all the rest,” 
and no group of insects has plagued him 
more throughout his history than the 
mosquitoes. Moreover, they continue to 
plague him to this day as witness the fact 
that malaria, transmitted by mosquitoes, re¬ 
mains the world’s most serious disease—-in 
mortality, in man-days of energy lost, and 
in the cumulated misery of the populations 
in which it holds sway. The present volume 
attempts to bring together the various 
facets of mosquito biology and to focus 
them upon the single background of their 
relationship to mankind. 

Naturally a vast literature has grown up 
around the ubiquitous mosquitoes. It has 
been the task of Doctor Bates to scrutinize 
this voluminous literature, to evaluate it, 
and to discard what seemed to be of ques¬ 
tionable merit. This in itself is no mean ac¬ 
complishment, but the significant material 
that remained was still unwieldy and had 
to be condensed and coordinated into a 
single compact volume. The result is a usa¬ 
ble book, one that may be used by the 
intelligent layman as well as by the pro¬ 
fessional biologist and medical technologist. 

From the above one might infer that 
the book was written in some library. On 
the contrary, it was written in the small 
Columbian town of Villavicencio, “east of 
the Andes and west of nowhere,” Here 
library facilities may have been limited, but 
any such lack was compensated for by an 
abundance of mosquitoes. The author 
apologizes for his isolation from the litera- 
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ture but he adds that he was at least in 
constant contact with mosquitoes while 
writing the book. “To break a colt,” said 
the farmer, “you’ve got to know more than 
the colt.” Doctor Bates has tried to put 
himself in the place of the mosquito, the 
living mosquito—not the one that has been 
mashed by a swatter. 

The result is indeed a “Natural History” 
of Mosquitoes as the title indicates. The 
reader will find little of traditional mor¬ 
phology, except only enough upon which to 
hang the natural history of the living ani¬ 
mal. On the other hand, the author does 
not hesitate to face the tremendously com¬ 
plex problems of taxonomy for the very 
good reason that here mosquito behavior 
and physiology has to wait upon classifica¬ 
tion. But he is no slave to taxonomy and 
is content to follow the classification of 
Edwards although, at times, one surmises 
he does so with his tongue in his cheek. 

The book is therefore in reality an 
ecology, admittedly the most difficult as¬ 
pect of biology to treat without prejudice. 
Doctor Bates manages adroitly to avoid the 
many pitfalls of that much maligned but 
eminently worthwhile treatment of his 
subject. Each stage of the mosquito’s life 
history is discussed in relation to the various 
factors of its internal and external .en¬ 
vironment, This material takes up about 
one-half of the book. A discussion of 
mosquitoes in relation to other organisms 
follows logically. Here he treats mosquitoes 
as parasites, mosquitoes as prey, mosquitoes 
as vectors of disease organisms—viruses, 
plasmodia, and the lesser known Derma- 
tobia and Filaria. After a good chapter on 
the species problem, techniques for labora¬ 
tory and field studies are given. 

There are sixteen plates. The forty-five 
page bibliography and ten page index seem 
adequate. The quality of the paper leaves 
something to be desired. 

George W. Jeffers 
Longwood College 


The Rescue of Science and Learning 

by Stephen Duggan and Betty Drury. 

The Macmillan Company. 214 pp. 

$3.00. 

Immediately following the rise of Hitler 
to power in 1933, scholars, anticipating 
what might happen began leaving Ger¬ 
many. Their forebodings proved correct. 
Soon persons thought to hold liberal views 
were arrested and suspected professors were 
driven from the universities. Those who 
could fled to neighboring countries only 
to find it necessary, accompanied by many 
scholars from those countries, again to flee 
before the advancing German armies. 

Early in 1933 friends of freedom and 
scholarship, with the aid of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Education acting as 
intermediary, formed the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars. Dr. Stephen Duggan, the experi¬ 
enced director of the Institute, became its 
executive secretary and Dr. Livingston 
Ferrand its chairman. Dr. Duggan suc¬ 
ceeded to the chairmanship in 1939 and 
Miss Betty Drury became executive secre¬ 
tary, Funds were raised from many sources 
to subsidize these displaced scholars as col¬ 
lege instructors or in other positions. 

This book, which tells a story of stirring 
■human interest, was written by Dr. Dug¬ 
gan and Miss Drury to serve as a report 
of the twelve years of work of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is a story of hardship and suffer¬ 
ing; of fortitude and weakness; generally 
of ability to adjust to the new conditions 
but of some breakdowns and even suicides; 
of enrichment of American college and 
community life and of loss of trained in¬ 
telligence to the countries from which the 
scholars were driven recognized too late 
by them. The book is made more interest¬ 
ing by the liberal use of quotations from 
letters of and interviews with the refugees, 
from college presidents, and others who 
gave employment to or otherwise worked 
with these scholars. 
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The story of the forming of the Com¬ 
mittee, of its work, and of its co-operation 
with other refugee agencies, is postponed 
to the last chapter. Most of the factual data 
are placed in tile appendices. 

The book furnishes convincing evidence 
of the value of highly trained intelligence. 
Through reading it one’s belief in edu¬ 
cation is strengthened. It is clearly evident 
that the resources expended upon these 
refugees were more than repaid through 
the contributions they made to the war 
effort and to the cultural life of many 
American communities. 

S. C. Gribble 

Washington University 

W 

REFERENCE 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. 
G. and C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 1,352 pp. $8.50. 
This volume, both in form and excel¬ 
lence, follows in the tradition of Webster’s 
Dictionary of Synonyms and Webster’s 
Biographical Dictionary, These, as in the 
case of other preceding volumes, enlarge 
upon corresponding sections of the Web¬ 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. But they are 
not merely expansions, each having many 
new features as well. The Pronouncing 
Gazateer in the “unabridged” consists 
largely of geographical pronunciations with 
one- or two-line descriptions. The present 
publication enlarges much on the informa¬ 
tion which is to be found, while still re¬ 
taining the former data on pronunciation 
presented in earlier publications, 

The Geographical Dictionary has many 
distinguishing features. There are more 
than 40,000 geographical names including 
present-day names but, in addition, im¬ 
portant Biblical, Greek, Roman and 
medieval names. There are also many 
names of interest in connection with World 
Wars I and II. Every incorporated city, 
town and village in the United States and 
Canada, exceeding 1,500 in population is 
included, along with the most important 


names in other countries such as China, 
India, and Russia, the minimum sized com¬ 
munity entered being determined on the 
basis of probable reference value. Among 
the new materials are 177 maps, 24 of 
them in color. All are notable for their 
clarity, avoiding by their simplicity the ap¬ 
pearance of “clutter.” The same simplicity 
is found in maps of other regions as well 
as of the United States. There is a map 
for each state in the Union, with clearly 
traced county boundaries, including only 
county seats and the very largest cities. 
Reference is made easy. There are many 
useful tables, among which are population 
tables, exhibiting all counties of our 
country, the national parks of United States 
and Canada, the dams of the TYA, and 
the principal mountain ranges of the Alps. 

There is a complete guide to pronunci¬ 
ation which follows the scheme of mark¬ 
ings found in the Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries. A useful table includes foreign- 
language equivalents of English names and 
terms. An examination of individual 
entries indicates that the information sup¬ 
plemental to the pronunciation and popu¬ 
lation and location data makes the volume 
take on the characteristics of a one-volume 
place encyclopedia. Though less important 
places are dismissed with a line or two, 
the more important receive much more, 
even so much as a quarter of a page. 
Historical items are found in abundance. 
The items are cross-referenced to make the 
contents easily available. There are thumb- 
notch indexes. 

This is a reference book which should 
be found in every high school, college and 
public library. It has been prepared by the 
permanent staff of the G. C. Merriam 
Company, a guarantee of its accuracy. It 
is a particularly timely publication at a time 
when the impact of world affairs demands 
a better knowledge of geographical facts. 
It is a valuable aid for one who wishes to 
keep informed about other countries and 
scenes, and who desires to pronounce cor¬ 
rectly the geographical names which appear 
in the day’s news. 
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The volume is sturdily bound in buck¬ 
ram enabling it to withstand hard wear and 
usage. Though in a small font, the type is 
clear and easily read. 

B 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Russia In Flux by Sir John Maynard. 

The Macmillan Company. 564 pp. 

$6.50. 

This is a report of many years of un¬ 
tiring sympathetic Study and unbiased ob¬ 
servation by a man who, although a mem¬ 
ber of the Fabian Society, has not allowed 
his preferences to obscure his judgment or 
disturb his balance in locating the strong 
and weak links in the Soviet chain. 

Sir Bernard Pares, himself an outstand¬ 
ing authority on Russia, has written a fore¬ 
word acknowledging Sir Maynard’s even 
more thorough acquaintance with old and 
new Russia. It is, however, the writer’s 
background that enhances the value of his 
extensive study. From 1886 to 1926 Sir 
Maynard was in the Punjab working with 
the peasants as administrator, guide and 
friend. In 1895 he visited Russia and 
mastered its language thoroughly. (In fact 
he finally knew twelve languages.) From 
then on he took several trips to Russia 
during which he managed to break away 
from the official guides to get into close 
touch with the peasants. He found them 
(1937) “much happier and more con¬ 
tented.” 

Some of the absorbing topics treated in 
this comprehensive volume are, “Historical 
review of Russia,” “The Peasant in the 
Nineteenth Century and at Present,” “The 
Orthodox Church,” “Revolutions and 
Counterrevolutions,” “Civil War and In¬ 
terventions,” “The Collective Farm,” and 
“Urban Labor,” to name only a few of the 
many important subjects. 

The work covers an immense field. 
Only a few points can be touched upon in 
this review: The Mir, the Russian village 
community with its public meetings, had 
existed long before the emancipation of the 


serfs in 1861. This institution to a great 
extent is like the town meeting in old New 
England which allowed self-expression, co¬ 
operation and fellowship in civic life 
amongst the colonists. 

Regarding the Mir the late author 
writes in his preface: “But the Mir dipped 
under the surface, and again reappeared 
in the form of a Collective Farm Com¬ 
mittee. It was, and remains, subject to the 
superposition of the communist chairman 
... an example of democracy on the lower 
plane, which may yet prove to be one of 
the germs of democracy on the higher 
plane.” To the Mir the peasants brought 
all their problems for discussion or solution. 
These village meetings, encouraged by the 
present rulers, are common practice in 
Soviet lands. 

Next to the abolition of private fortunes, 
religion in Communist Russia has caused 
the most widespread controversy. Hence an 
acquaintance with some of the tenets of 
the Orthodox church is necessary for 
understanding. It was Peter the Great who 
first ended the extraordinary powers of the 
church and its hierarchy. It Was no more 
a state within the state but united with it 
displaying a magnificent exterior having the 
emperor at its head. Throughout the cen¬ 
turies the clergy hardly touched the serfs 
although every village had its church. 

Sir Maynard is thoroughly conversant 
with the history and liturgy of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. He states that “To Eastern 
Orthodoxy the spirit of man is a gift from 
outside. . . . But it is not a gift to the 
individual: it is a gift to all the faithful, a 
gift to the congregation. . . . The con¬ 
sensus of the congregation becomes the 
criterion of truth. . . . Truth and love 
reside in the brethren: not in any of them 
separately. The individual by himself is 
nothing.” Then he concludes, “Not atone¬ 
ment, the satisfaction of the justice of God, 
but love seems to be the authentic note of 
this Eastern Christianity.” 

From the reign of Prince Rurik (862- 
879) who founded the Russian state at 
Novgorod and became chiefly instrumental 
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in establishing Christianity in Slavic lands, 
the Russian church, like most of the East¬ 
ern churches, frequently and spontaneously 
has felt the need for reforms and liturgical 
purges in keeping the old faith free from 
shamanistic pagan practices as well as en¬ 
slaving human totalitarian innovations. 

In the new state, motherhood is en¬ 
couraged as self-fulfilment. Every as¬ 
sistance is offered by the state to make 
marriage possible. Love and the child come 
first in a woman’s life but she is by no 
manner of means limited in her function as 
all vocations are open to her. 

The youth of Soviet peoples and the “re¬ 
lease of their energy” is another remarkable 
phenomena for the visitor. To the author 
they seemed confident of future reward or 
success. In 1941 the education and care of 
the children and youth absorbed 26.6 per¬ 
cent of the national income. 

Analysing the constitution of 1936, Sir 
Maynard finds it definitely equalitarian. It 
offers economic security throughout life, 
political freedom belonging to the realm of 
■the future when the State is expected to 
fritter away, Thomas Jefferson, too, 
nursed this hope believing that each social 
unit of the new nation would grow to the 
point of knowing how to use properly per¬ 
sonal and political freedom. 

The author does not think that the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is democratic, 
but he contends that “Democracy itself is 
in flux. . . . The missing half of it—the 
economic half—is still to be supplied in 
the West” (Sir Maynard passed away in 
1943 before the Labor Party took over the 
government of Britain). 

Innumerable volumes have been written 
about Russia either with extreme praise or 
sweeping condemnation, thus creating in 
the mind of the reader confusion, elation 
or despair. This sober study helps one to 
clean mental cobwebs and straighten emo¬ 
tional kinks. It also makes the student 
realise that the immense Russian state, in 
spite of its claim to Axiocracy, is far from 
perfect although it believes it is on the way to 
perfection. 


The Russians in their pragmatic effort 
are gaining ground although they are also 
making costly mistakes. If the East and 
West were willing to learn from each 
other’s successes and errors, the two halves 
of the world would draw near in peace and 
mutual understanding. For Peace is oil to 
the wheel of civilization. 

And now I can do no better than end 
this review with another telling quotation 
from Russia in Flux. . . There is no 
danger of this people becoming obsessed 
by dogma. . . . When they find that a 
rule does not fit life, they give the prefer¬ 
ence to life. . . . Their gift for breaking 
rules will save them from being pedantic 
. . . they will change the Plan whenever 
it has gone amiss. . . . Rate gave to this 
people a great inheritance; and they have 
learned to believe that they can dominate 
it.” 

Ariadne A. Asadian 

New York City 

w 

The Embers Still Burn by Ira A. 

Hirschmann. Simon and Schuster. 272 

PP. $ 3 -oo. 

There are three principal themes in this 
book: (1) the tragic departure from the co¬ 
operative policies existing between Russia 
and the West during the war; (2) the 
condition of the pitiable remnants of Euro¬ 
pean Jewry; (3) the existence of masses 
of men everywhere, choked by traditional 
power, greed, anti-democratic sentiments 
and misery. The opportunity to write this 
emotionally charged and strongly worded 
book came from two visits by Mr. Hirsch¬ 
mann to Europe and the Near East in 1946 
as a special representative of Mr. LaGuar- 
dia, Director General of UNRRA. The 
author was instructed to inspect the DP 
camps and try to improve conditions in 
them. While the fate of these victims of the 
war brought him to Europe, their status 
becomes the tragic thread which ties to¬ 
gether these three more comprehensive 
themes. 

The conditions in approximately three 
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hundred DP camps in Germany as they 
existed in 1946 were found to be unspeak¬ 
ably horrible and degrading. Many camps 
were visited, conferences and interviews 
were held, photographs were taken and 
orders were given. From one sorry camp to 
another, it is the same sickening story of 
overcrowding, disorganization, filth, human 
disintegration, irresponsibility and hope¬ 
lessness. Occasionally, however, humane 
leaders were working heroically and suc¬ 
cessfully to improve the lot of these unfor¬ 
tunates. 

Among many points of significance given 
in relation to the camps, two may be men¬ 
tioned. Approximately 13% of the eight 
hundred thousand DPs at this time were 
Jews, while 53% were Poles. In terms of 
numbers the difficult problem of caring for 
displaced persons was not caused by the 
Jews. This surprising proportion of Poles 
is tied to political matters. Mr. Hirschmann 
charges that many of these Poles wanted 
to return to Poland and would return if it 
were not for the propaganda given them by 
the Polish Government in Exile. It was not 
intended that these Poles should return to 
the influence of Russia. Eventually there 
would be war with Russia; Poland would 
be the battleground; as much strength as 
possible, therefore, should be conserved for 
the anti-Russian combination. 

The growing hostility between Russia 
and the West is emphasized by the change 
in Western policy toward Germany. The 
German economy is to be rebuilt. German 
homes are not to be used for displaced per¬ 
sons, although the original Eisenhower di¬ 
rective stated that there should be “no 
hesitancy in requisitioning houses” and the 
burden of properly caring for these people 
should be “thrown upon the German peo¬ 
ple.” In interviews with General Clay and 
General McNarney it is made clear that 
their orders were to “reconstruct the Ger¬ 
man economy.” The point to all this was 
presumably revealed by General Frederick 
Morgan, Director of UNRRA Operations 
in Germany. This British war hero, in con¬ 
versations with the author, indicated that in 


his view, we were already at war with 
Russia and that “this time the Germans 
will be on our side.” The “get soft with 
Germany” policy is tied to a “get tough 
with Russia” policy. 

In this troubled picture the plight of the 
Jew as well as other remnants of humanity 
is being forgotten. Whether observing the 
poor in Cairo, the peasants in Turkey (Mr. 
Hirschmann speaks briefly of his visits to 
both countries), some of the former lost 
children of Europe or the hopeless derelicts 
of the last war, the author’s conclusion is 
the same. Man’s inhumanity to man grows 
stronger with war and contributes to the 
next conflict. Conceptions of justice fade 
before the complicated business of power 
politics while the likelihood of a third world 
war grows stronger daily with the con¬ 
tinuance of present policies. 

Mr. Hirschmann has given a moving re¬ 
port of conditions among the victims of war 
which should make every reader ashamed. 
Ashamed that responsible men should have 
allowed such conditions to develop, what¬ 
ever the excuses, and sad that it is too late to 
do much to correct those errors. On other 
matters relating to policy, Mr. Hirschmann 
has not written objectively. He does not 
give adequate evidence on various aspects 
of a problem, trace developments and ar¬ 
rive at considered conclusions. He reports 
his observations, quotes significant conversa¬ 
tions with high level personnel and often 
gives attention to personal feelings. He 
seems to believe that important policy mak¬ 
ers are convinced that a war with Russia 
is certain. Germany must serve the West in 
this struggle. Anti-Russian elements, even 
though fascist and reactionary, must not be 
alienated. His interpretations will most cer¬ 
tainly be challenged in many quarters. 
Nevertheless, these questions are of such im¬ 
portance that whether correct in every in¬ 
terpretation or not, Mr. Hirschmann has 
performed a valuable service in writing his 
challenging story. Americans cannot be too 
well informed on these matters. 

Walter R. Fee 
Michigan State College 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Bangkok Editor is the story of an 
American civilian in Siam who founded an 
English newspaper during a period of revo¬ 
lution, overthrow of the government, as¬ 
sassination of the king and social and eco¬ 
nomic changes. Alexander MacDonald, 
the author, was a Bostonian who worked 
on papers in that city and in Honolulu 
before World War II in which he was 
assigned duty in an infiltration force of 
Americans and Siamese. The style is inter¬ 
esting. There is more entertainment than 
in a mystery story. It was published No¬ 
vember i at $3.00 by The Macmillan 
Company. It gives an exciting picture of a 
land not well known to the average Ameri¬ 
can. It has 229 pages. 

Prairie Schooner Detours by Irene D. 
Paden tells of wagon trains of a century 
ago when the 49’ers were on their trek to 
the new country in which gold had been 
discovered. An earlier book told of the 
pioneer trails to California and Oregon. 
It is supplemented by “short-cuts” which 
eventually led to tragedy, as the prairie 
schooners of the pioneers lumbered slowly 
across desert and mountain. The author 
has taken a unique method of creating 
reality in her writing. She has done “re¬ 
search” to learn the early story; and she 
and her husband have actually followed the 
old trails assisted by old journals and 
records from attics. It is thus an accurate 
record and a vivid account of western 
pioneering. For sheer adventure it is an 
exciting book. In almost three hundred 
pages the reader thrills to the day by day 
accounts of adventurous travel. The book 
is published at $3.75 by The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Handbook of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Nations published in 


1949 by the United Nations is an official 
publication which gives a complete di¬ 
rectory of the agencies in the United 
Nations. It is of immense importance for 
any one who wishes to be informed about 
this world movement. It is not only a 
directory, but includes the origin, and pur¬ 
pose of each section. It has 222 pages. 

The India of My Dreams is a compila¬ 
tion of addresses by Mahatma Gandhi. The 
foreword is by Dr. Taijendra Prasad and 
the selections of addresses and writings 
have been made by R. K, Prabhu. To¬ 
gether they are an admirable presentation 
of the views of this great Indian teacher 
and philosopher. Its one hundred and 
twenty-five pages contain the essence of 
Gandhi’s teachings, clearly and systemati¬ 
cally set forth. When there is world revo¬ 
lution in thinking the patterns set in India 
are of tremendous significance. The 
volume is published by Hind Kitabs, LTD, 
of Bombay. The price is fixed at three 
rubles, though in this period of currency 
changes this is subject to fluctuation. 

Eastern Europe Today is Number 77 
in the Headline Series of the Foreign Policy 
Association. It is written by Emil Lengyel, 
Hungarian born, now Associate Professor 
of Education at New York University, and 
Joseph C. Harsch, Acting Chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Published in October it 
is a recent resume of conditions in this great 
teeming storm center of Europe. It has 
sixty-four pages and sells for thirty-five 
cents. The Association is located at 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Grammar School Sixth Forms , a series of 
articles reprinted from The Times Edu¬ 
cational Supplement, is a good discussion of 
this grade in the English Educational 
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system, now undergoing much discussion. 
It is a valuable pamphlet giving in short 
yet complete material the latest information 
on this important unit in English schools. 
The price is sixpence. H. C. Dent is the 
editor-in-chief of the Supplement. 

The Cultivation oj Idiosyncrasy is the 
Inglis Lecture for 1949. Written by 
Harold Benjamin, it is published by the 
Harvard University Press. It has 37 pages 
and sells for $1.50. In style and concep¬ 
tion it compares with the Saber Tooth 
Curriculum written some years ago. It is 
a thoughtful essay which will prick the 
complacency of the vendors of uniform 
mass education. 

Two volumes have come from Hind 
Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, India. The first is 
a small volume of Kashmir Folk Tales by 
Somnath Dhar. The foreword is by 
Rameshwari Nehru. It has 64 pages. The 
second is a group of biographies with the 
title, Great Indians. There are four essays 
on great Indians—Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramana Maharshi, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa and Rabindranath Tagore. The In¬ 
troduction gives a biography and critical 
appraisal of the author of the biographies, 
the greatest modern exponent of Hinduism. 
Americans should know more of the 
lives and philosophies of Eastern leaders. 
Here is biography and interpretation at its 
best. 

Letters to My Son , published in 1949, 
consists of a series of penetrating essays 
with such intriguing titles as You Are Only 
a Guest, The Failure of Success, Of the 
Laziness of the Heart, The Blessings of a 
Lie, Books to Live By, Teachers and 
Tunplers, Cannibals and Pets and Sancti¬ 
fied Devils. The author is Dagobert D. 
Runes a doctor of philosophy of the Uni¬ 
versity of Vienna. He is a prolific author, 
and editor of scientific journals, and a 
former director of the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Education. The volume of 92 
pages is published by The Philosophical 
Library at $2.75. There are meaty state¬ 
ments. We quote two: “Animal protection 


is rather an affectation in a world that does 
not protect its humans,” and “You cannot 
train a horse with shouts and expect it to 
obey a whisper.” 

Another recent volume from the press of 
the Philosophical Library is A Philosophy 
oj Life by Richard N. Bender of Baker 
University. It has an ample 240 pages 
and the persistent problems of man and the 
universe are examined. Though it is un- 
technical in treatment, the subjects are the 
most fundamental. It is stimulating reading 
for an age which values movement more 
highly than stability. The price is $3.75. 

Inter group Relations in- Teaching Ma¬ 
terials is a report of the Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup 
Relations of the American Council on 
Education. There are 231 pages and the 
volume sells for $3.00. In the Introduc¬ 
tion written by George F. Zook, President 
of the Council, it is said: “In view of con¬ 
temporary strains and stresses in social re¬ 
lationships within the American population, 
and in the hope of fulfilling the dream of 
democratic life which inheres in our tradi¬ 
tion, American education must early come 
to grips with the complex problems of 
education for constructive inter group rela¬ 
tions.^ (Italics ours.) There are three 
groups considered, the ethnic, racial and 
religious. Each is excellently treated. Sig¬ 
nificantly, there is no reference to the eco¬ 
nomic groups in our country, a weakness 
in present-day emphasis pointed out by the 
editor in the November issue of The Edu¬ 
cational Forum. 

This Business of Life is an unusual col¬ 
lection of homespun aphorisms and brief 
essays by a printer-philosopher who has, for 
years, furnished materials for business firms. 
The topics are unusual, a few examples 
being “Spectacles for Pigs,” “Natural 
History of Aunts,” and “Chairless Con¬ 
ferences.” The quotations are just the thing 
for bedtime reading and reflection. The 
publishers, Simon and Schuster; the price, 
$3.50; the size, 424 pages. We are enjoy¬ 
ing this unique and wholesome book. 
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Behind the By-Lines 

(Continued from -page 132) 


sity. Before going to Duke he was Director 
of Research of the Laboratory Schools at the 
University of Chicago. He has written nu¬ 
merous articles in the field of school admin¬ 
istration. He is a member of Alpha Tau 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Pedagogy and Play is a vivid description 
of some of the work done in “classes nou- 
velles” of the Lycee Balzac of Tours, 
France. In the summer of 1948 the editor 
was privileged to visit the Lycee and to see 
this school for girls in action, This is one of 
about 200 schools in France where “tradi¬ 
tional” classes and “new education” classes 
are taught in the same school. The author, 
Madame A. M. de St. Blanquat, is Direc- 
trice of the Lycee Balzac. 

Miss Tillie Retires is an amusing story of 
a teacher’s retirement which provides food 
for thought for those who are responsible 
for our schools. The author, Dorothy De 
Zouche, of the Department of English, The 
Preparatory School of Mount Vernon Sem¬ 
inary, Washington, D.G., has previously 
written a number of poems for our columns, 

Alexander McIntosh Buchan is the 
author of They Also Serve . . . Who Only 
Sit and Listen. This thoughtful article on 
guidance should cause one to reflect. Pro¬ 
fessor Buchan, Washington University, De¬ 
partment of English, was educated at the 
Universities of Aberdeen and Oxford. 

Instruction Can Be Individualized is the 
thesis of Floyd W. Hoover and the subject 
of his article. This important article is by 
the Assistant Registrar and Assistant Di¬ 
rector of Admissions of the University of 
Nebraska. At the enervating registration 
season he writes: “Currently I am seeking 
the answer to this question: ‘How can 
10,000 students be registered painlessly?’ ” 

J. B. Shouse, formerly of Marshall Col¬ 
lege, has written several thoughtful articles 
for the Forum in the field of ethics and 
■philosophy. His present article is Generosity 
Is the Essential Core of Mortality. It is a 


thoughtful discussion which can profitably 
be read against the background of former 
articles in The Educational Forum. 

The poetry for this issue has been fur¬ 
nished by a group of authors, some old, 
some new, to our columns. Geoffrey John¬ 
son of Ely Cambs, England, has contrib¬ 
uted the poem A Young Wife. Mr. John¬ 
son took first class honors in English 
Language and Literature at the University 
of London and received his teacher’s di¬ 
ploma, with distinction, from Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. Some of his published volumes are 
"The Quest Unending,” "Changing Hori¬ 
zons” <c The Timeless Land” "The New 
Road” and "The Scholar.” To Socrates is 
by Audrey Swanson, last year president of 
Epsilon Beta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
(Tulane University); Madonna, with Child 
and Stars by Gerhard Friedrich who has been 
instructor in English and American Litera¬ 
ture at Pennsylvania State College and who 
this year is living in Minneapolis. Axiom is 
by Olive Nevins, a housewife, whose hus¬ 
band has been in public education in Michi¬ 
gan for many years. Her daughter is a mem¬ 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi. Heart of the Uni¬ 
verse comes from a California author, 
Frances Moyes, a retired teacher. Among 
her volumes have been "Tapers of Faith” 
and "Dawn of Life and Other Poems.” 
Meditation at Sea is by Matthew Krim of 
New York City who has been a frequent 
contributor to the Forum. How to Mem¬ 
orize a Poem is a rhythmic set of directions 
for memorizing by Richard L. Loughlin, 
a frequent contributor to the Forum. In 
similar vein is a short selection, A Poem 
About the War by Hal O. Kesler. 

A Correction: Dr. Carroll Champlin 
writes that he is not retired, but will be 
for several years a member of the teaching 
staff at Pennsylvania State College. 
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Foreword 

T his directory of the local and national officers of 
Kappa Delta Pi has been prepared in the hope that 
it will be useful to our members. It is the Society’s only 
publication of officers of institutional and alumni chapters. 
It is these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
of the work of the local groups and who maintain the 
standards of the Society. If the directory is kept for ref¬ 
erence it is believed it will be found useful. 

So far as possible the roster of officers is complete. If 
a complete list of those now serving has not been received 
recently in the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. If all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had to go to the printers, those elected are 
included, in some instances only the president and coun¬ 
selor are given, or the counselor only. 

If changes occur in the personnel of the chapter officers 
during the year it will be of great assistance if the names 
and addresses of the newly-elected officers are furnished 
to the General Office promptly. 


The Editor 



ROSTER OF KAPPA DELTA PI 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: Wm, McKinley Robinson, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala¬ 
mazoo, Michigan 

Executive Second Vice President: Frank L. 
Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Executive First Vice President; Katherine 
Vickery, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala¬ 
bama 

Executive Counselor; Kenneth F. Perry, Colo¬ 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo¬ 
rado 

Truman Lee Kelley, 


Laureate Counselor: 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive President Emeritus: Thomas C, Mc¬ 
Cracken, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Elected at Cincinnati, Ohio 
February 23, 1925 

Wcrrctt Wallace Charters, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of the Uni¬ 
versity of the State of New York and Com¬ 
missioner of Education (retired), Albany, 
New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Park (nee Frances Fenton) 
Consulting Psychologist, William A. White 
Institute of Psychiatry, New York 

Elected at Washington, D.C. 

February 25-26, 1926 

Frank Washington Ballou (retired), Superintend¬ 
ent of Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Madison Tennan, Professor Emeritus of 
Psychology, Stanford University, California 

Elected at Boston, Massachusetts 
February 28, 1928 

Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School of Education, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 26, 1929 

William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


Elected at Detroit, Michigan 
February 2+, 1931 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 

Elected at Washington, D.C. 
February 23, 1932 

Truman Lee Kelley, Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27, 193+ 

Henry W. Holmes, Professor Emeritus of Educa¬ 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 25, 1936 

Boyd H, Bode, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Dainrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean Emeritus of School of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 28, 1938 

Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 28, 1939 

Thomas I-I. Briggs, Professor Emeritus of Educa¬ 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

I, L. Kandel, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New Ybrk, and Editor of School and 
Society 

Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus of 
Education and Director, Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 25, 1941 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 

Elected at San Francisco, California 
February 24, 1942 

James B. Conant, President of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
George F. Zook, President of the American Coun¬ 
cil of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Elected at Athens, Ohio 
April to, 1943 

Stephen P. Duggan, Director Emeritus of the In¬ 
stitute of International Education, New York, 
New York 

Frank P. Graham, United States Senator, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C, 

Elected at New York, New York 
February 22, 1944 

Florence E. Allen, Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ken¬ 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

George S. Counts, Professor of Education and Di¬ 
rector of the Division of Foundations of Edu¬ 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George D. Stoddard, President of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
John W. Withers, Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 


Elected at Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 17, 1945 

L. Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus of Agricul¬ 
ture of Cornell University, Director of Bailey 
Hortorium, Ithaca, New Work 
Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 
E. S. Evenden, Professor of Education, and Exec¬ 
utive Officer of Advanced School of Educa¬ 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Elected at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March n, 1946 

Frank E. Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edmund E. Day, Chancellor, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee of Tuskegee In¬ 
stitute and Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York ' 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
of Chicago, Member of the Board of Directors 
of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
William F. Russell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 3, 1947 

Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor of Education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 25, 1948 

0 . C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing, New York, New York 
Mildred McAfee Horton, President of Welles¬ 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
J. W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chairman, 
Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
March 29, 1949 

Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Mary¬ 
land 

Sir Cyril Burt, Professor of Psychology, Uni¬ 
versity College, University of London, London, 
England 

T. C, McCracken, Executive President Emeritus 
of Kappa Delta Pi, Athens, Ohio 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights of the United Na¬ 
tions, New York, New York 



DECEASED MEMBERS OF THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor of Public Wel¬ 
fare Administration, University of Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 19365 deceased June 19, 
1939 - 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of London, England. 
Elected February a 5, 1916; deceased Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly of Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 23, 1932) deceased 
May at, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formely President 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 192< 5 ; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

Janies R. Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa¬ 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany. Elected February 7, 19335 deceased, 
March 4, 1949. 

William C. Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor of Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 19285 deceased 
July i, 1946. 

Charles A. Beard, formerly historian, New 
Milford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
19375 deceased September i, 1948, 

Martha Berry, formerly Director of Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 19415 deceased February 27, 1942. 

George W. Carver, Founder of the George Wash¬ 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
19425 deceased January 5, 1943. 

J. McKccn Cattell, formerly Professor of Psy¬ 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 19325 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus D, Coffman, formerly President of the 
University of Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
19285 deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean of 
School of Education, Lelaml Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1923; deceased September 14, 
1 94 r • _ 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb¬ 
ruary 25-2(1, 192(15 deceased February 5, 

i94<!. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, AL'w York 
Times. Elected February 20, 19355 deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 19265 deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor of Educa¬ 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
19385 deceased May 25, 1946. 

H. H. Horne, formerly Professor of Education, 


New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943: deceased August 16, 
1946. 

W. A, Jessup, formerly President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April to, 19435 deceased July 5, 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 19425 deceased June j, 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 19255 deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick p. Keppel, formerly Educational Ad¬ 
viser and President of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion of New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1942 5 deceased Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
of Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 3, 19275 deceased December 6, 
1947 - 

William A. Neilson, formerly President of Smith 
College, Northhampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 19415 deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor of Lit¬ 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec¬ 
ticut. Elected February 28, 19395 deceased Au¬ 
gust 21, 1943. 

Janies Earl Russell, formerly Professor of Educa¬ 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-2(1, 19265 deceased November 3, 
1945 - 

Carl E. Seashore, formerly Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Iowa, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
19455 deceased October 1 6, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru¬ 
ary 24, 19365 deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President of the Car¬ 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Elected March 3, 19275 deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
of Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 19255 deceased Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1947. 

Pklward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 19255 deceased August 10, 1949- 

Mary E. "Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol¬ 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 19345 deceased Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1947. 



INSTITUTIONAL CHATTERS 


Alpha 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 8, 1911 

President: Katherine Colycr, nz West Hill St., 
Champaign, Illinois. 

Vice-president Robert Erdman, yoaj'a N. Prairie 
St., Champaign, Illinois. 

Secretary: Bernadine C. Hettinger, 1115 W. Cali¬ 
fornia St., Urbana, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Virginia McDougle, 806 Iowa Street, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Historian-Reforter: Jesse Beaird, 106 S. Fourth 
St., Champaign, Illinois. 

Counselor: Lisette McHatry, 713 W. Vermont 
St., Urbana, Illinois. 

Beta 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
March 30, 1912 

President: Will Riddles, 210 Arapahoe St., Boul¬ 
der, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Kathyrn Hoffman, 1808 9th Av¬ 
enue, Boulder, Colorado! 

Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Moun¬ 
tain Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Nelson, 985 10th St., 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Minnie Berueffy, 1206 
High St, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Marie A. Mehl, io3oJ 4 12th St., 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Gamma 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 

President: Sarah Hovis, Faculty Exchange, Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-fresident: Bessie Sue Brown, Hume House, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Charles L. Caldwell, Faculty Ex¬ 
change, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Charles L, Caldwell, Faculty Ex¬ 
change, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Ref orter: Charles L. Caldwell, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Harry Huffman, Faculty Exchange, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Delta 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
May 30, 1916 

Charter withdrawn, February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 

President: Lyle Reeves, 829 16th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Vke-fresident: Thurman Warner, 1107 25th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: Orville J, Daggett, 1418 18th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, 1332 26th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Voltmer, 3700 Rol¬ 
lins Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: J. II. Hutchinson, 3719 Crocker Ave. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Zeta 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 

President: Mrs. Ruth A. Beckman, 505 Ludlow 
Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Erma M. Davis, 2943 Fairfield 
Ave., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Secretary: Florence Gard, 2906 Probasco Ct., 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Stevenson, RR 1. Box 104, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: James McMullen, 3827 Stites 
PI., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Counselor: Margaret McKim, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Eta 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June it, 1919 

President: Robert Sum, 223 Wiggins St., West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Jack N. Sparks, 114 Cary Hall 
SE., West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Secretary: Ruth E. Smith, 103 Russell St., West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Dallas Oswalt, 216 Waldron St., 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: John L. Ungethum, 216 
Waldron St., West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Counselor: R. R. Ryder, Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Theta 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
June 13, 1920 

Counselor: Kenneth F. Perry, Colorado State Col¬ 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Iota 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 

President-: Martha Hassler, 418 West 12th Av¬ 
enue, Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-President: Uel Burden, 1303 Exchange, Em¬ 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary: Leroy F. Gastl, 911 Congress, Em¬ 
poria, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Keith Akins, 105 West 12th Avenue, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanne Barnhart, 1326 
Highland, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Nathan Budd, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Sponsor: H. E. Schrammel, Kansas State Teach¬ 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, 

Kappa 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
New York 27, New York 
August 7, 1920 

President: Harold F. Priester, 22 Berkeley Place, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Ada Stephens, 1230 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Secretary: Vera Petersen, 1230 Amsterdam Av¬ 
enue, New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Martha Counts, 501 West 120th St,, 
New York 27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Clarence Tompkins, 509 
West 121 St., Apt. 709, New York 27, New 
York. 

Counselor: Florence B. Stratemeyer, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 

Lambda 

Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 

Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 

President: Clarence B. Loomis, School of Educa¬ 
tion, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Carol Anne Larkin, 923 College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ben Lynn Dillard, 444 
Cordell Hall, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Cosgrove, 219 New 
Dormitory, Oklahoma A & M College, Still¬ 
water, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Clarence M. Pruitt, School of Edu¬ 
cation, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Bettye Lou Horton, 119 New 
Dormitory, Oklahoma A & M College, Still¬ 
water, Oklahoma. 


Counselor: Margaret Hampel, Scltool of Educa¬ 
tion, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Mu 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
March 4, 1922 

President: Don Ferguson, Smith Hall, 501 South 
University Street, Normal, Illinois. 
Vice-president: Howard Frink, 206 East Poplar 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 

Secretary: Velva June Jensen, 103 South Fell 
Ave,, Normal, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Lynn Gilmore, 308 Florence Ave., 

■ Normal, Illinois. 

Counselor: H. H. Schroedcr, 1004 Broadway, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Nu 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 

President: Nathinc Goodenough, Hamilton Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Glenn Davis, Odgen Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Bonnie Hartung, South Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Joyce Shamlcy, Hamilton Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Robert Kappes, Odgen Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: H. C. Christofferson, Acting Director 
of Teacher Training, Miami University, Ox¬ 
ford, Ohio. 

Associate Counselor: Margaret Phillips, Head, 
Physical Education for Women, Miami Univer¬ 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: H. C. Minnich, 206 South 
Campus Street, Oxford, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Martha Gross, South Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Xi 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
May, 16, 1922 

President: Robert C. Odom, Box 31551 Univer¬ 
sity, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Shirley S. Hause, Box 923, 
University, Alabama. 

Secretary: Laura June Curry, Box 2571, Uni¬ 
versity, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni¬ 
versity, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Dowder Thomason, 
Box 707, University, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick L. Westover, Box 15531 
University, Alabama. 

Assistant Treasurer: Doris Coffman, Box 2599, 
University, Alabama. 
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Omicron 


Tau 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
June 3, 1922 

President-: Holland Greeno, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Amaryllis Elders, N.S.T.C., Aber¬ 
deen, South Dakota. 

Secretary : Esther Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Lillemoe, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter : Amaryllis Ehlers, N.S.T.C., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Counselor: J. W. Thomas, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Pi 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
June 20, 1922 

President: John C. Noell, Normal College News, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Carl Krauseneck, Munson Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Secretary: Marjorie Mull, King Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Neil K. Collard, Munson Hall, Ypsi¬ 
lanti, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Imogenc Harger, King Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Counselor: Carl Erikson, toi Wallace Blvd., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Rho 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 

October 28, 1922 

President: Thomas Mitchell, East Hall, Warrens¬ 
burg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Phylljs Lane, Yeater Hall, War¬ 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Betty Lou Hunt, 216 West Culton 

Street, * T ’ ’ . .’ 

Treasurer ' 1 _ Yeater Hall, 

Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Chitty, 610 Highland 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Counselor: Pauline Humphries, 137 Grover Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Sigma - 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
January it, 1932 

Charter withdrawn, February 26, 1936. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 

February 24, 1923 

President: Donald Walker, 511 S. Elson Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Stephen Melvin, 308 East Jeffer¬ 
son St., Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Gilbert Demry, Apt. B, Veteran’s Vil¬ 
lage, N.E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: John Goeke, 301 E; Washington St., 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Vera Gares, Residence Hall, 
K.S.T.C., Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Bernice Beggs, 211 E. Patterson St., 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
June 23, 1923 

President: Henry L. Ashmore, 940 W. Masonic 
St., Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Samuel G. Sadler, Flavet II, 
University of 1 Florida Campus, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Wayne R. Tappan, 1422 W. Arlington 
St., Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: William B. Galbraith, 944 Osceola 
Ave., Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Maud C. Watkins, 607 
South Seventh St., Gainesville, Florida. 
Counselor: Arthur R. Mead, 225 College Ct., 
Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 7, 1923 

President: Mrs. Ernestine Jones, Marshall Col¬ 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia. 

First Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Jo Plymale, 423 
W. 7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia. 

Second Vice-president: Fred Whitley, Chesapeake, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Zelnack, 203 Jds Gallaher 
St., Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum, Marshall Labora¬ 
tory School, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Clara Booster Hall, 
2752 Highlawn Ave., Huntington, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Counselor: Roy C. Woods, Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Assistant Counselor: Louise Sires, Marshall Col¬ 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Chi 


Western State College! Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 

President: Geraldine Battiste Cowan, Box yot, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Ralph Vavak, Gunnison, Colo¬ 
rado. 

Secretary: Shirley O’Fallon, Chipeta Hall, Gun¬ 
nison, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Counselor: Carl Helmecke, Western State Colegc, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 

Psi 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
August 7, 1923 

President: Dwayne Schramm, 108 Baker Hall, 
lotva State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Vice-president : Norma Friedcricksen, 10A Bart¬ 
lett Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Secretary: Esther Jamison, 170E Lawtlter Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer: David McClure, 130 Seerley Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Reina Joan Reed, 312E 
Lawther Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar E. Thompson, Department of 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Omega 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 7, 1923 

President: Janice Wiggin, 6 Ohio Avc., Athens, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: John V. Pierce, O. U. Apts., t i-G, 
E. State St., Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Ruth Yaeger, 97 
University Terrace, Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Lcnorc March, 14 Univer¬ 
sity Terrace, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Bell, Congress Apts,, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Harry Logston, Hooper St., 
Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ami Mumitia, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: T. C, McCracken, 47 Elm¬ 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 

president: John Conard, 133 N. Washington St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: John Aker, #5 Vetville, Dela¬ 
ware, Ohio, 

Secretary: Barbara Jesson, Monnett Hall, Dela¬ 
ware, Ohio, 

Treasurer: Mary Jo Jones, Austin Hall, Dela¬ 
ware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Thomas Gallant, 115 North 
Liberty St., Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Alpha Beta 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 

President: Jeane Carmichcal, 527 Whitham St., 
Building 3, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Sara Ellen Shipley, Delta Gamma 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University of Arkan¬ 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Alpha Gamma 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 

President: Annolle Kelley, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Pat Wear, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Vernon A. Musselman, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ellis F. Hartford, College of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, College of 
Commerce, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 

Alpha Delta 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Mrs. Marian W. Black, 740 W. Pensa¬ 
cola St., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mildred Swearingen, 204 Educa¬ 
tion Bldg,, FSU, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Mary Grimsley Edcn- 
field, 725 W. Pensacola St., Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Wilda Larson, 618 
Hillcrest, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Edna Parker, 740 W. Pensacola St., 
Tallahassee, Florida, 



Historian-Reforter: Jean Inlanders, Box 707, 
F.S.U., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: M, R. Hinson, 204 Education Bldg., 
F.S.U., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Reporter: William J. Lang, Box 40S5, F.S.U., 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Alpha Epsilon 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
February 27, 1925 

President: Natalie Sue Brooks, Grote Hall, Ma¬ 
comb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Mary Elizabeth Schmidt, Grote 
Hall, Macomb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Marjorie Jean Lippincott, 308 West 
Adams St., Macomb, Illinois, 

Treasurer: David Lee Henry, 412 West Adams 
St,, Macomb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reforter: Ruth E. Robison, 817 West 
Carroll St., Macomb, Illinois. 

Counselor: J. L. Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 

Alpha Zeta 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1923 

President: Harold H. Henderson, 215 E. Cleve¬ 
land St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Carlene Schifferdecker, Willard 
Hall, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, 212 W. Madison St, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Assistant Treasurer: Harriett Sloan, 407 W. 

Second St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Lee E. Johnson, 1812 South 
Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Eulalia E. Roseberry, 1610 South 
Olive St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Alpha Eta 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 
April 17, 1925 

President: Irvin Keller, 811 Perry Ave., Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: John B, Long, 229 N. Sprigg 
St., Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Secretary: Virginia Foerstol, Leming Hall, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Treasurer-Recorder: Esther L. Knehans, jio N. 

Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Madelyn Krahn, 931 Jef¬ 
ferson Ave., Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Counselor: S. A. Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Jean Repp, 305 East Wilbeth Rd., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ray Luyster, 231 West Market 
St., Apt. 6 , Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Marian Thompson, 435 South Maple 
St., Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Ray Campbell, 1597 Goodyear Blvd., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Dan Hayes, 1064 Winton 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Alpha Iota 

North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 

President: Raymond 0 . Blummer, Jr., Box 6516, 
T. C. Station, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Jean Powell, Box 5597, 
T. C. Station, Denton, Texas. 

Recording Secretary: Edward Royce Parrish, T. C. 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Frances King Monk, 
Box 5729, T. C. Station, Denton, Texas. 
Treasurer: Yvonne Harris, Box 5402, T.C. Sta¬ 
tion, Denton, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Willson, 1200 Chest¬ 
nut St,, Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: Lewis W. Newton, Box 5212, T. C. 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Alpha Kappa 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

February 12, 1926 

President: Kenneth N. Orr, 119 N. 6th St., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Irwin, 2700 Farrington 
St., Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Secretary: Beverly Zimmer, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, I.S.T.C., Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Jack T. Stokes, 733 E. 

Jackson St., Sullivan, Indiana. 

Counselor: Lloyd N. Smith, Department of Edu¬ 
cation, I.S.T.C., Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Alpha Lambda 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 

President: Mrs. Virginia Hardin Stearns, 1615 
Madison St., Denver, Colorado. 
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First Vice-president: Mary Louise Flood, 920 

• St. Williams St., Denver, Colorado. 

Second. Vice-president: Martin Jepkes, 6ti S. 
Pearl St., Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary: Orthia Gebhart, 1590 S, Ogden St., 
Denver, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Gus F. Profit, 1*59 S. Humboldt St., 
Denver to, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Aleyne Phillips, 2721 W. 
25th Ave., Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Alberta Munkres, 1939 E. Evans 
Ave,, Denver to, Colorado. 

Alpha Mu 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

May 2y, 1926 

President: Peggy Hitchcock, 816 South 10th St., 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Vice-president: Allen Barkley, Men’s Residence 
Hall, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Daisy Blakeman, Knight Hall, Lara¬ 
mie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Clarence D. Samford, 168 North 
9th St., Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Wallace, 1503 
Rainbow Ave., Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Ruth E. Campbell, 1314 Ivinson Ave., 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Alpha Nu 

Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 

President: John Hill, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 

Vice-president: Margery Belch, Chico State Col¬ 
lege, Chico, California. 

Secretary: Jean Zumwalt, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, 

Treasurer: Carolyn Spellmann, Chico State Col¬ 
lege, Chico California. 

Historian-Reporter: Melvin Belotz, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Philip M. IIoff, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Alpha Xi 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
April 22, 1927 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Alpha Omicron 

Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 

May ta, 1927 

Charter withdrawn. 


Alpha Pi 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 

President: To be elected. 

Vice-president: Marian Haines, 2142 Blakemore 
Ave., Nashville, Tennessee. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joan Pierce, Box 117, 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Tom Harwood, Box 972, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Counselor: A. E. Anderson, Professor of English, 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Alpha Rho 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 

President: Harry Hammond, 211 Oliver Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Vice-president: Anthony Patrus, Building 53, 
Hoff Heights, Santa Barbara, California. 
Secretary: Joy Podger, 3279 Foothill Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Georgiane Nammack, 1241 
Dover Lane, Santa Barbara, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Wilde Piantonni, 2717 
Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, California. 
Counselor: Glen Durflinger, 1820 Olive Ave., 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Alpha Sigma 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 

President: Gene R. Schniepp, 4329 33rd St., San 
Diego 4, California. 

Vice-president: Bruce E. Porteous, 4310 Iowa St., 
San Diego 4, California. 

Secretary: Mildred Berriman, 4085 45th St., San 
Diego 5, California. 

Treasurer: Betty Ann Jones, 4544 Oregon St., 
San Diego 4, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Nonna Ramires, 4407 Van 
Dyke Ave., San Diego 5, California. 

Counselor: Katherine E. Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
St., San Diego 3, California. 

Alpha Tau 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 

President: Madelaine Farthing, X120 Eighth St., 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Lois Vick, 2608 University Drive, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Constance Brose, College Station, Dur¬ 
ham, North Carolina. 

Treasurer: Anne Vaughan Sutton, College Sta¬ 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Historian-Reporter: Judith Wood, College Sta¬ 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: A. M. Proctor, College Station, Dur¬ 
ham, North Carolina. 

Alpha Upsilon 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Doris Stoetzer, Terrace Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Vice-president: Ann Murphy, +33 Van Gilder 
Ave., Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Carr, 618 Spruce St., Mor¬ 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Francis Cather, 108 Koontz 
Ave., Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Grace Griffin, 21 McLane Ave., Mor¬ 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Alpha Phi 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama 

January 17, 1928 

President: Ruth Poor, Dormitory II, Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Frank J, Mitchell, 126 Burton 
St., Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Hazel Riley, Dormitory I, Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Treasurer: James Calvin Smith, 146 De Barde le 
ben St., Auburn, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Katherine Shelburne, Dormi¬ 
tory II, Auburn, Alahama. 

Counselor: David M. Bottoms, 115 Samford 
Ave., Auburn, Alabama. 

Alpha Chi 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 

President: Barbara Banish, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Joyce Lumsden, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Wailes Darby, Madison College, Har¬ 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Boone, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Cohen, Madison Col¬ 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, Har¬ 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Alpha Psi 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 

President: Raymond Krajewski, Apartment 
124 Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Vice-president: William P. Hahn, 580 East Perry 
St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary; Rosalie M. Bovey, Williard Hall, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Gordon Winters, Apartment N, 114 
Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: William Yackey, 273 East 
Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Alpha Omega 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 13, 1928 

President: Marjorie Miller, Unit C, Sackett Hall, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Charlotte Asplund, Delta Delta 
Delta, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Nancy Lovett, Kappa Alpha Theta, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: John Barnes, Hawley Hall, Corval¬ 
lis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Young, Sigma Kappa, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Counselor: R. H. Laslett, 20 Park Terrace, Cor¬ 
vallis, Oregon. 

Beta Alpha 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 

President: Mary Kathryn Kelley, 185 South 9th 
St., San Jose, California. 

Vice-president: Toni Mammoliti, 143 East San 
Carlos St., San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Wilma -C. Smith, 1195 South First 
St., San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, 330 South Fourteenth 
St., San Jose, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Nell Lambert, 531 East 
Saint James St., San Jose, California. 
Counselor pro-tem: Harry Jensen, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 

Beta Beta 

University of New Hampshire,, Durham, New 
Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 

President: Stanley E. Wenmark, Pond St., New¬ 
ton, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Joseph A. Vachon, Box 13s, Mil- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Mary J. Kenney, Scott Hall, Durham, 
New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Jean E. Pettes, S. Congreve Hall, Dur¬ 
ham, New Hampshire, 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie E. Hale, Packers 
Fall Road, New Market, New Hampshire. 

Y, Counselor: Carleton P. Menge, A-u College 
Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 
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Beta Gamma 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 

President: Mary Jane Feeman, 67 Clark Halt, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Detweiler, 72 Clark 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Secretary: Velma Prawn, 39 Clark Hall, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Paul Winger, 310 N, 7th St., Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter-' 1111111 Wilkes, 102 John Sut¬ 
ton Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: S. Trevor Hadley, <134. Church St., 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Beta Delta 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14., 1928 

President: Effie Montgomery, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Ruth West, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. J. E. Turner, <h8 West Elm 
St., Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: E. M. Haggard, 1312 N, 6th St., 
Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: M. K. Fort, Southeastern State Col¬ 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Beta Epsilon 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 

President: Judy Hughes, Longwood College, Box 
109, Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: June Banks, Longwood College, 
Box 401, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Ruth Walker, Longwood College, Box 
155, Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Cornelia Marston, Longwood Col¬ 
lege, Box 152, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Andrews, Longwood 
College, Box 2ii, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, 509 Beech St., 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Beta Zcta 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June i, 1928 

President: Carol Organ, Cambridge, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Elaine Androes, 3:5 W. Fourth 
St., Emmett, Idaho, 

Secretary: Alice Sue Beardsley, R. 2, Weiser, 
Idaho, 


! Treasurer: Harold Skinner, 934 W. Sixth St., 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Clifford L. Pratt, School of 
Education, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Counselor: J. Frederick Weltzin, School of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Beta Eta 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 8, 1928 

President: Charlotte Arpuio, Memorial Hall, 
Room 102, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shaw¬ 
nee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Lula Vaughan, 812 North 
Beard St., Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Rose Mary Presley, 
University Station, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Leolla Sheets, Montgomery 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, 

Counselor: Lenna E. Smock, 531 West University 
St., Shawnee, Oklahoma, 

Beta Theta 

Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 

Wisconsin 
January z6, 1929 

President: Merlin D, Halle, 37 Frank Crane 
PI., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Robert Brisrnaster, 324 East Irv¬ 
ing St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ella Mac Schloerli, 4 Fluor Ct., Osh¬ 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Kurt Thiel, 423 ijtli St,, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Mavlyn Simonson, 93 Cherry 
St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everett G. Pyle, 434 Elmwood Ave,, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Beta Iota 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 2, 1929 

President: Rudy Cooper, Jr., 407 West Walnut 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Alfred Shrnsbrce, Vandercook 
Hall, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, M ichigan. 

Secretary: Mrs. Reta Sackett, Blue Goose Trailer 
Camp, N. Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michi¬ 
gan. 

Treasurer: Kenneth Beardslee, 838 West Cedar 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Scott, 939 Walwood 
PI,, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414. Low 
Rd., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Beta Kappa 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 4, 1929 

President: Rabbi Samuel Glasner, 1124 Prince 
Ave., Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-fresident: Mrs. Laura P. Marbut, 245 Ogle¬ 
thorpe Ave., Athens, Georgia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Harry S. Downs, 155 Wood¬ 
land Way, Athens, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: W. L. Hitchcock, 224 Hall 
St., Athens, Georgia. 

Counselor: II. B. Ritchie, College of Education, 
LTniversity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Beta Lambda 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 

President: Betty Louise Screws, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Vice-f resident: Mildred Wooten, Alabama Col¬ 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mary Jo Harris, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Frances Berry, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Sylvia Green, Alabama Col¬ 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine. Vickery, 100 Nabors St., 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Beta Mu 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 

President: Hobart L. Duerfeldt, Delzell Hall, 
Peru, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Charlotte Pryor, Peru, Nebraska. 
Secretary: Trudie Toggweiler, Peru, Nebraska. 
Treasurer: Dale Vanderford, Delzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Counselor: P. A, Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska, 

Beta Nu 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 

May 25, 1929 

President: John Hillard, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Vice-president: Donald Hair, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 

Secretary: Philip Koontz, Spearfish, South Da¬ 
kota. 

Treasurer: Ada Warren, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Beta Xi 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 2o, 1929 

President: Jimmie Dee Peyton, Harrington Hall, 
Box 20S, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Vice-president: Ann Wood, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Secretary: Lucy Ann Bayne, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorcna Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: M. L. Goetting, School of Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Beta Omicron 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 

President: Grace Wurl, 1725 N. 21st St., Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Robert Uber, 3823 N. Maryland 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: John Overman, County Superintend¬ 
ent’s Office, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Robert R. Suchy, 2501 N. 57th St,, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Ernest Dorovv, 2459 S. 77th 
St., West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: John C. Lazenby, 3544 N. Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Beta Pi 

New York University, New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 

President: Elizabeth Earle, 459 Devon St., Ar¬ 
lington, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: S. Woodrow Van Court, Room 26, 
Press Bldg,, New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mina Feldmann, 119 
95th St., Brooklyn 9, New York. 

Recording Secretary; Doris Ilartridge, 7420 
Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, New York. 

Treasurer: Leonard L. Strobel, 331 Virginia Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Historian: Carla Ungar, 222 Centre Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. 

Reporter: Elsie Hug, Room 10, Press Bldg., New 
York University, New York 3, New York. 
Counselor: Ernest O. Melby, 42 Press Bldg., New 
York University, New York 3, New York. 
Librarian: Muriel Crooks, 438 73 St., Brooklyn 
- 9, New York. 
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Beta Rho 

State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 

President: Anthony Horosco, 609 E. Pine St., 
Olyphant, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Margaret Russell 41 E. Wells- 
boro, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Ruth Tingley, Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: William Savage, 522 Harwood, Clark 
Summit, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Healey, 99 Water St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: M. O’Brien Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Beta Sigma 

Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 

Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 

Beta Tau 

State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
June 3, 1930 

President: Robert Quackenlmsh, 1425 State St., 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: William Anderson, 37 Myrick 
Park Lane, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Marjorie Young, 2004 State St., La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Roy Nystrom, 718 North 24 St., La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor McKean, 1421 Vine 
St., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everette L. Walters, 215 N. 24th St., 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Beta Upsilon 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
June s, 1930 

President: Virginia Wheeling, 3818 Blaine St., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Vice-president: James L, Alexander, 4100 Louis¬ 
iana, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 

Secretary: Margaret Warner, 243 Kcrruish PL, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 

Treasurer: S. C. Gribble, Washington University, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri, 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehlcr, 1337 Mc- 
Cutcheon, Richmond Heights 17, Missouri. 
Counselor: Frank Lee Wright, Washington Uni¬ 
versity, St, Louis 5, Missouri, 

Beta Phi 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 

President: Virginia Ream, 74 Victory Village, 
Tempe, Arizona. 


Vice-president: Sidney Glenn, Route 2, Box 20, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Norma Veidcrs, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Roline Wood, 31 W. Pasadena Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Refugio Cabello, Room 31, 
East Hall, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Counselor: I. D. Payne, 1014 Van Ness Ave,, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Beta Cht 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 

President: Richard Lloyd, Apartment No. 46, 
Cottage City, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

Vice-president: Beverly Belhvood, 90 Grand Can¬ 
yon Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Recording Secretary: Jeraldine Woo, 411 W. 
Cherry Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jervcr Woo, 411 W. 
Cherry Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Joe Rolle, Taylor Hall, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: John Batina, Apartment No. 
26, Cottage City, Arizona State College, Flag¬ 
staff, Arizona, 

Counselor: L. J. Botlcman, t6-B Clark Homes, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Beta Psi 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 
January 2, 1931 

President: Yvonne Redman, 1403 A St., Charles¬ 
ton, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Harrison Read, Jr., 1320 Jackson 
St., Charleston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Verda Hochn, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Gail Lathrop, 1431 Ninth St., Charles¬ 
ton, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Leona Ulm, 716 Johnson St., 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Coujiselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh St,, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Beta Omega 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 13, 1931 

President: Carol Joan Haught, Hillcrest, Fair¬ 
mont, West Virginia, 

Vice-president: Harriet Hancock, Hillcrest, Fair¬ 
mont, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mary Ann Gidel, 5x5 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Gidel, 515 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Fairmont, West Virginia. 



Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State Col¬ 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Gamma Alpha 

Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 7, 1931 

President: Betty Lipps, Box 194, Radford Col¬ 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Minor Wine Thomas, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Mary Adams, Box 733, Radford, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Treasurer: Viola Thompson, Box 224, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Historian: Ethel Roberts, Radford College, Rad¬ 
ford, Virginia. 

Reporter: Louise Allen, Box 101 A, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Gamma Beta 

State Teachers College, Blaomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 

President: James Boyle, 4 N. Second St., Shamo- 
kin, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Lucy Jane Baker, College Hill, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Graham, 222 W. 
Second St., Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Louise Lohr, 331 E. 
Second St., Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Zigmond Macaikovich, 533 Winters 
Ave., West Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Shupp, 227 Cameron 
St., Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East St., Blooms¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Gamma Gamma 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1, 1931 

President: Roy Fraki, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Aria Onunodt, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ragna Holen, State 

Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Nora Congdon Jenkins, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Gamma Delta 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
May 1, 1931 

President: Carolyn Allen, 1134 Second St., N., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Vice-president: Shirley Brua, 1404 Seventh St., 
S., Fargo, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Margaret Anne Rulan, 109 Eighth St., 
S., Fargo, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Eunice L. Toussaint, 1525 Third 
Ave., N., Fargo North Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Holzman, 1131 Col¬ 
lege St., Fargo, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Glenn Walrath, Mathematics Depart¬ 
ment, North Dakota State College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Gamma Epsilon 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey . 

May 22, 1931 

President: Frank Slocum, 108 Garfield Ct., Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: William Wetzel, 28 Oakwood 
Ave., Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Nancy Guild, 57 Beech St., Westwood, 
New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Elmer Galley, 221 Catherine St., 
South Amboy, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Dubish, 407 W. Fifth 
Ave., Roselle, New Jersey. 

Counselor: D. Henryetta Sperle, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Gamma Zeta 

State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 

President: Frank Byrne, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Herbert Fischer, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Barbara Meyer, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Miles Riggin, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: George Flint, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Counselor: W. H. Warner, R.FJX West 
Park Ave,, Asbury, New Jersey. 

Gamma Eta 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 

President: Charles Suckle, Silver City, New Mex¬ 
ico. 

Vice-president: Lois Janson, Campus Village, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Philip Duriez, Campus Village, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 



Counselor: H. W, James, New Mexico Western 

College, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Gamma Theta 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

May 28, 1931 

Counselor: H. A. Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

Gamma Iota 

City College of New York, New York, 

New York 

May 29, 1931 

President: Martin Hohauser, 131 W. Kings- 
bridge Rd., Bronx 63, New York. 

Vice-president: Laura Cedar, 14(16 Beach Ave., 
Bronx 60, New York. 

Secretary: Rose Lederman, 25 McKihhen, Brook¬ 
lyn 6, New York. 

Treasurer: Isidore M. Berglass, Army Hall, 
Room 333C, 15fio Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 31, New York. 

Historian-lie porter: Tina Dc Mattia, 2503 Bel¬ 
mont Ave., Bronx 58, New York. 

Counselor: Egbert M. Turner, 120 Lee Ave., 
Yonkers 5, New York. 

Corresponding-secretary: Malvine Hirsch, ifiti 
Nelson Avenue, Bronx 53, New York 

Gamma Kappa 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

May 30, 1931 

President: James Mitchell, 2116 S. Marion St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Florence Brand Ilowser, 241 K. 

35th PL, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Betty Roberts, 2205 E. 2nd St., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Betty Roberts, 2205 E. 2nd St., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: (Recorder) Emil Sehellstede, 
1207 S. Winston St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross H. Beall, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa 4, Oklahoma. 

Gamma Lambda 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June fi, 1931 

President: Carol Selineneman, 3957 Lexington 
Ave., St. Louis id, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Carolyn Mayo, 3967 Juniata 
Ave., St. Louis id, Missouri. 

Recording-secretary: Ruth Beeson, 3647 Childress 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Missouri. 

Corresponding-secretary: Charlotte Boehm, 5120 
Labadie Ave., St, Louis 15, Missouri. 


Treasurer: John Gcorgeofi, 5309 Willard Ave., 

St. Louis 23, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Boehm, 5i2oLada- 
die Ave., St. Louis 15, Missouri. 

Counselor: John D. Whitney, Harris Teachers 
College, 53ji Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, 
Missouri. 

Gamma Mu 

New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 
June 8, 1931 

President: Robert Biekel, 483 Lisbon Ave,, Buf¬ 
falo, New York. 

Vice-president: Linda Horne, 144 Minnesota 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York. 

Secretary: Jane Lallv 2.3d Warren Ave,, Ken- 
more, New York. 

Treasurer: Mary Joanne Steel 246 Bedford Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Alton Gardner, 478 Whit- 
iner Rd., North Tonawanda, New York. 
Counselor: C. A. Pugslcy, School of Practice, 
New York State College for Teachers at Buf¬ 
falo, 1300 Elimvood Ave., Buffalo 9, New 
York. 

Gamma Nu 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 9, 1931 

President: Joan Sheppard, 3247 Forest Manor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Norman Gale, 863 Fletcher Ave,, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Corresponding-Secretary: Doris Johnson, 730 W. 

43rd St., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Recording-Secretary: Ellen Mighell, 4623 Sun¬ 
set Ave., Indianaoplis, Indiana. 

Counselor: Blair W. Sparks, 4131 N. Graccland 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gamma Xi 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 

President: Norman 11 . Johnson, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Helen Hoffman, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Corresponding-Secretary: Marjoric Bedford,.State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Recording-Secretary: Anna Russopulos, 227 
Ninth St., Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Charles Grezeszkiewicz, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Historian-Reporter: Jane Platt, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Francis B, MeGarry State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 

Gamma Omicron 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 193a 

President: Kenneth Fobes, South Stevens, U. of 
M. Orono, Maine. 

Vice-president: Elliot Lamb, Box 216, Orono, 
Maine. 

Secretary: Freda Gray, 202 North Estabrooke 
Hall, U. of M., Orono, Maine. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Isabelle Fuller, 20 Forest Ave., 
Orono, Maine. 

Historian-Reporter : Riva Greenblatt, South Esta¬ 
brooke Hall, U, of M., Orono, Maine. 
Counselor: Dean Mark Shiblcs, South Stevens, 
U. of M., Orono, Maine. 

Gamma Pi 

St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 

President: Eva Allen, St. Cloud Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Robert Chapman, St, Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Secretary: Jean Forsberg, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Richard Marberg, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Schmidt, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Counselor: Richard M. Smith, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Gamma Rho 

University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 

President: Mildred Hitcshew, 525 S. Holyoke, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Celia Bredehoft, 1584 Roosevelt, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marie Platt, 323J 
Country Club PL, Wichita, Kansas. 

Recording Secretary: Katherine Dean, 1214 Perry 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

Treasurer: William Nagel, 3014 Carmen Drive, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Assistant Treasurer: Beulah Mullen, 3261 East 
Twelfth Street, Wichita, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Gleason, 4666 Fees, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Counselor: Leslie B. Sipple, 3223 East First St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Gamma Sigma 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
January 13, J934 

President: Harry Coates, 18 Veteran Rd., San 
Francisco, California. 

Vice-president: Josephine Hotaling, 243 Colling- 
wood St., San Francisco 14, California. 
Secretary: Elda Oretger, 2837 Folsohm St., San 
Francisco 10, California. 

Treasurer: Afton Jensen, 404 Maple St., Apt. 6, 
San Francisco 18, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Gerring, 121 Belve¬ 
dere St., San Francisco 17, California. 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave., 
San Francisco 16, California. 

Gamma Tau 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 

President: Robert Clayton, 521 8th Ave., S.E., 
Waseca, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Earl Houland, Rushford, Min¬ 
nesota. 

Secretary: Bette Waldron, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Elaine Sanden, 208 W. Mark St., 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Rosalie Critchfield, 1076 Gil¬ 
more, Winona, Minnesota, 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet St,, Wi¬ 
nona, Minnesota. 

Gamma Upsilon 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 

President: Margaret Elizabeth Norton, Box 5023, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Gwendolyn Browne, 126 Bed¬ 
ford St., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Elbert Reid, Box 7661, University Sta¬ 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: L. M. Harrison, Peabody Hall, Uni¬ 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Counselor: George H. Deer, Peabody Hall, Louis¬ 
ian State University, Baton Rouge Louisiana. 

Gamma Phi 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
May 11, 1934 

President: Marie S. Dunn, 303 Keegan Dr., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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Vice-president: Aim Keyes, Box 119, Northwest¬ 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Emily Willis, Box 491, Northwestern 
State College, Nathitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Robert Butler, Box 633, Northwest¬ 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Marcelli, Box C14, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 304 College Ave., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Gamma Chi 

Worcester State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
March 1, 1935 

President: J. Elaine Lorys, 103 Cottage St., Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Ernest H. St. Jacques, 104 Chand¬ 
ler St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Phyllis Shulman, to Mott St., Worces¬ 
ter, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Vita E. Gordon, 37 S. Lenox St., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis M. DuGuay, 486 
Park Ave., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Lawrence A. Averill, 5 Rupert St., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Gamma Psi 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 193s 

President: Thomas H. Smith, 1844-b N. Cala¬ 
veras St., Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Edward S. Lee, Route 2, Box 644, 
Sanger, California, 

Secretary: LaVerne A. Seibert, Route 6 , Box 443, 
Fresno, California, 

Treasurer: John J. Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Thelma P. Haw, 205 
Strother St., Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis F. Smith, Fresno State Col¬ 
lege, Fresno 4, California. 

Gamma Omega 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Mrs, Dolores Vivian Minton, 13 W. 
Main St., Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Gladys Marie Barret, Murdougli 
Hall, Edmond Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Maurine Spencer, Murdough Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: O. D. Brooksher, Thatcher Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: James J. Neighbors, 

Thatcher Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma, 


Counselor: Winifred E. Stayton, 311 E. Second, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

. Delta Alpha 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
May 5, 1935 

President: Sara Kathryn Miller, Sixth St., Carroll¬ 
ton, Kentucky, 

Vice-president: Joseph E. Kohler, Box 440, East¬ 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Secretary: Anita C. Allen, Route 3, Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Alex G. Mcllvaine, 208 Summit, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: M. E. Mattox, 380 H St., Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Delta Beta 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May ij, 1935 

President: Jean Barnum, 71 Baker St., Berea, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Margaret Cook, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Patricia Buckson, 548 E. 
Summit St,, Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jess Rankin, Delta Upsilon, 
N. Lincoln St., Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Dr., 
Kent, Ohio. 

Delta Gamma 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 193s 

President: Vance Johnson, Rt. z, Box 169, Prince¬ 
ton, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Willa Rose Lilly, Coolridgc, West 
Virginia. 

Secretary: Hila Arrington, 1331 Mercer St., 
Princeton, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Alice Chistophcr, 909 Frederick St., 
Blueficld, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Harvey, Rt. i, Box 81, 
Union, West Virginia, 

Counselor: Susan Hatfield, Box 146, Gilbert, 
West Virginia. 

Delta Delta 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 

President: Susan Wells Brogron, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 

Vice-president: Sarah Ruby Kay, Honea Path, 
South Carolina. 
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Secretary: Margaret Cleo Lybrand, Ridge Spring, 
South Carolina. 

Treasurer: Rachel Anne Powell, Chesnee, South 
Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Lee Fouche, Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina. 

Counselor: Willis D. Magginis, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 

Delta Epsilon 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 

De Kalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 

President: Barbara Riegling, Adams Hall, De 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Harold Husa, F.P.H.A. 17B, De 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Marilyn Pfeifer, Adams Hall, De 
Kalb, Illinois, 

Treasurer: Marion Traenkenschuh, Adams Hall, 
De Kalb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Lathimer, R.F.D. 

1, Earlville, Illinois. 

Counselor: Esther Williams, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois. 

Delta Zeta 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1, 1935 

President: Gordon D, Gill, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, Michigan. 
Vice-president: Audrey Alexander, 125 East Cres¬ 
cent St., Marquette, Michigan. 

Secretary: Diana Hancock, Ethel G. Carey Resi¬ 
dence Hall, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, Michigan. ' 

Treasurer: James Northey, 969 Pine St., Negau- 
nee, Michigan. 

Counselor: Maude L. Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Delta Eta 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January n, 1936 

President: Annette Parker, 1217 Church, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Margery' Clyne, 629 Center, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Jane McMannis, Shockley Hall, 
N.S.C., Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Milton W. Lehr, 204. Center, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Victor Wilmoth, Alva, Okla¬ 
homa. 

Counselor: Wilma A. Ernst, 520 Center, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

May 5, 1936 

President: Sid Stevenson, Sam Houston Cts., 34, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Royce Hargrove, Shaver Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Johnnye Carter, 214 Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Treasurer: Frances Oliver, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
Historian-Reporter: Grace McCorquodale, Elliot 
Hall, Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: T. S. Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Delta Iota 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
May 8, 1936 

President: Louis Dischler, Jr., 808 Stevenson St., 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: James Cedric Wiggins, Bldg. M, 
Apt. 525, SLI Station, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
Recording Secretary: Mabel Marie Chiasson, 
Foster Hall, Box 170, SLI Station, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Treasurer: (and Corresponding Secretary) Hulda 
O. Erath, 317 E. College Ave., Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: George B. Barth, 127 Edwin 
St., Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Counselor: J. B. Wooley, Box 23, SLI Station, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Assistant Counselor: Mrs. Ruth S. Girard, 500 E. 
College Ave., Lafayette, Louisiana. 

M’ 

Delta Kappa 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Raymond Porter, Cheney, Washington. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Beverly Porter, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Secretary: Mrs. Meryl Wood, Box 721, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Donald Rosbach, Cheney, Washing¬ 
ton. 

Historian-Reporter: Ray Barrett, Cheney, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Cheney, Washington. 

Delta Lambda 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 

President: Eugenia Burrows, 2617 Newton St., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 



Vice-president: Mrs. Joseph M. Fant, Jr., 3956 
Nichols Avc., S.W., Washington, D.C, 

Secretary: Mrs. Annette H. Foley, 5952 5th K< 1 ., 
South Arlington, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ednah R. Koontz, 7373 Largo 
Rd., S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Jackson, 5822 +th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna D. Halbcrg, 1701 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Delta Mu 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 7, 1937 

President: Frank Darby, Alpha Sigma House, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Jean Gilliland, Ferguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Secretary: Patricia Hays, 306 Ferguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Treasurer: Ann Hepler, Theta TJ House, West¬ 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Adams, Kappa 
Delta House, Westminster College, New Wil¬ 
mington, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: E. C. Shortt, 2 Beeehwood Dr., New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Delta Nu 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 

President: Shirley Gilesy R.F.D. 2, Elkliorn, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Vice-president: Anthony Pinfold, c/o V. Holmes 
"House In The Woods,” Rt. 2, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Janet May, 307 N. High St., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Kathleen Goiter, Rt. 1, Edgerton, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene M. Schultz, 102 
Park PL, Libertyvillc, Illinois. 

Counselor: Ruben Klumb, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Delta Xi 

Rutgers University, School of Education, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 

President: Bess Richey, Rutgers University, 
School of Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Vice-president: Mrs. Pauline French, Rutgers 
University, School of Education, New Bruns¬ 
wick, New jersey. 

Secretary: S, Dorothy Stuart, Rutgers University, 
School of Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, Rutgers University, 
School of Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Smith, Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 

Counselor: C. E. Partclt, Rutgers University, 
School of Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 

Delta Omicron 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Eliensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 

President: William Rannigcr, Box 527, Central 
Washington College, Eliensburg, Washington. 

Vice-president: Milton Dallman, Box 382, Cen¬ 
tral Wasltington College, Eliensburg, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Secretary: Mary Lou Shaver, Box 414, Central 
Washington College, Eliensburg, Washington. 

Treasurer: Harold Quigley, Central Washington 
College of Education, Eliensburg, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Delbert Pratt, Box 417, Cen¬ 
tral Washington College, Eliensburg, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Counselor: E. E. Samuel son, Central Washing¬ 
ton College of Education, Eliensburg, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Delta Pi 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadclphia, 
Arkansas 

February 19, 1938 

President: Peggy Graves, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadclphia, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Royce Wright, Ilenderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadalphia, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Patty Flo Edmonson, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadclphia, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadclphia, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadclphia, Arkansas. 

Delta Rho 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 

President: John F. Hodgson, 189 Edmund Ave., 
Paterson 2, New Jersey. 
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Vice-president-: Marie Casciano, 3 66 Rutgers 
Ave., Hillside, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Lucille Stein, 233 W. End Ave., New¬ 
ark fi, New Jersey, 

'Treasurer: Mrs. Esther Pincus, 82 N. 19th St., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Annette Noll, 85 Woodland 
Rd., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Acting Counselor: John B. Dougall, 1S7 Broad¬ 
way, Newark 4, New Jersey. 

Delta Sigma 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 

President-: Patricia Kunselinan, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Buckley, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Doris Bucheris, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Jack Tidlow, 317 N. Fairview St., 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: M. Patricia Lauth, 418 W. 

Church St., Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: A. S. Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Program Consultant: Willetta Cummings, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Delta Tau 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 

President: Steve Gerdy, 151 S. Main St., Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Edward Gilkey, South Hall, 
Room 203, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Phyllis Griffiths, North Hall, Room 
352, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Dale Shaffer, 333 Normal Ave., 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Eileen Roach, North Hall, 
Room 9, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Leonard S. Duncan, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Delta Upsilon 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 

President: Rita A. Sweeney, 179 W. 48th St., 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: John Jordan, 210 Townsend St., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Secretary: Catherine Ramezzana, 501 New York 
Ave., Union City, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Claire Garland, 1200 S8th St., North 
Bergen, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Pine, 420 Birch St., 
Roselle Park, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret D. Williams, 2344 
Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Corresponding Secretary: Carolyn Anderson, 604 
Newark St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Delta Phi 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

May 13, 1939 

President: Marjorie Charles, 1326 Avondale Rd., 
South Euclid, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Barbara Bottenus, 584 E. 260th 
St., Euclid, Ohio. 

Secretary: Shirley Wendt, 314 Augusta St., El¬ 
more, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles W. Young, 715 Wallace Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothea Cepik, 4506 

Ridgewood Dr,, Parma, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter A. Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Delta Chi 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 

President: Bill Staudachcr, 704 Rawlings, Car¬ 
bondale, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Gene Howie, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Secretary: Virginia Crawley, 806 S. University 
Ave,, Carbondale, Illinois, 

Treasurer: Carolyn Reinbold, Anthony Hall, Car¬ 
bondale, Illinois. 

Counselor: Wm. Neal Phelps, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Delta Psi 

Shepcrd College, Sheperdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Charles W. Creamer, Charles Town, 
West Virginia. 

Vice-president: James Hafer, Kearneysville, West 
Virginia. 

Secretary: Virginia Higgs, Miller Hall, Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Myers, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: I. 0 . Ash, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Counselor: A. D. Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 
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Delta Omega 

Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 3 i, 1939 

President: Mary Stites, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Vice-f resident: Don David, College Station, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Recording Secretary: Norma Pickard, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Leone Utter- 
back, College Station, Murray, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Ruth Ashmore, Counselor of Girls, 
Box 254, College Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Epsilon Alpha 

State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 

President: Edward L. Biller, Jr., 2008 N. Wolfe 
St., Baltimore 13, Maryland. 

Vice-president: Jean Ritter, 419 Dunkirk Rd., 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

Secretary: Thelma Barefoot, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland. 

Treasurer: Hilda Kestner, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Marguerite Garriqucs, 4011 
Aragon Avc,, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 
Counselor: J. Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland. 

Epsilon Beta 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
February 2t, 1940 

President: Mrs. A. Swanson, 933 Nashville Avc., 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Naomi Gardbcrg, 1133 Pine St., 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Elaine Sarre, 4223 Pitt St., New 
Orleans 13, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Roy G. Huss, 4803 Paugcr St., New 
Orleans 19, Louisiana, 

Historian-Reporter: John A. Stewart, 1329 St. 

Roch Ave., New Orleans 17, Louisiana. 
Counselor: Elwood C. Hunter, 1211 Calhoun St., 
New Orleans 13, Louisiana. 

Epsilon Gamma 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 

President: Stvato Telvely, Florida Southern Col¬ 
lege, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Lois Meincke, Box 662, Mt. Dora, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Julia Crenshaw, 2200 S. Fern Creek 
Ave., Orlando, Florida. 


Treasurer: Gertrude Owens, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: S. T. Lastinger, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: J. C. Peel, Florida Southern College- 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Epsilon Delta 

California State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 

Counselor: Robert M. Steele, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 

Epsilon Epsilon 

State Teachers College, Shippcnsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 

President: Robert F„ Crites, 909 Diamond St., 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: George D. Weaver, Jr., 116 
Market St., Dunrannon, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Mary R. Brindle, Biglcrville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Treasurer: J. Richard Bolton, Prince St., Ship- 
penslmrg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: George E. Lees, 1219^ 
Bailey St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
Sluppensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Epsilon Zeta 

State Teachers College, Kutxtown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 

President: Allen R. Schutt, 322 N. nth St., 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: J. Herbert Parsons, State Teachers 
College, Kutztorvn, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Elizabeth R. Crosland, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 

Treasurer: Martha E. Fray, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: William A. Angstadt, 922 
Eighth St., Berkshire Heights, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Paul A. Kncdlcr, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 

Epsilon Eta 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 

Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 

President: Robert Simon, 809 S. Main St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, 

Vice-president: Frances Huszarik, 222 Barnard 
Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary: Harriet O’Brien, 218 Bar¬ 
nard Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, 1013 S. 

Washington St, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary: Margaret 
Tolosa, 907 S. Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Michi¬ 
gan. 

Treasurer: Margaret King, 207 Barnard Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Phillips, 220 Keeler 
Union, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Mary Comstock, Department of For¬ 
eign Languages, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Epsilon Theta 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 9, 1942 

President: Alonzo Slone, Rt. 3, Morehead, Ken¬ 
tucky, 

Vice-president: Nell Fair, 468 Second St., More- 
liead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Lloyd M. Jones, Box 138, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Eugene Martin, Box 500, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter; Watt White, Box 177, More¬ 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Thelma Evans, Breckinridge Train¬ 
ing School, Morehead State College, More¬ 
head, Kentucky. 

Epsilon Iota 

State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 

President: Marshall Laforct, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Vice-president: Israel Greenberg, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Sara Mapes, State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Marion Higgins, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Historian-Reporter: Paul Salley, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Counselor: Robert W. Rucker, 39 Pleasant St., 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Epsilon Kappa 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Frank Blackford, 815 Chestnut Rd., 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Homer Higbee, 817 Chestnut Rd., 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Florence Freiheit, Rt. 1, Charlotte, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Clayton Wells, 269 Phillips Hall, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi¬ 
gan. 


Historian-Reporter: Mary Gravins, 343 Albert 
Ave., East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor H. Noll, Division of Educa¬ 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Kathleen Wills, 149 W. 
Landon St., Michigan State College, East Lan¬ 
sing, Michigan. 

Epsilon Lambda 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 

Counselor: Mrs. Bertha Reynolds, College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas. 

Epsilon Mu 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 

President: Lawrence Greene, n Center St., Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Raymond Condren, Campus 
Apartments, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Gertrude Schaefer, 24 Tremont St., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Roger Lemeljn, 68 Wilson St., New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Rita Gagne, 654 W. Main 
St., New Britain, Connecticut. . 

Counselor: Mrs. James Crafts, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Epsilon Nu 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 

President: Marjorie Josephine Keefe, Hebron, 
Connecticut. 

Vice-president: John R. Dunham, 201 Crystal 
Ave., New London, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Beverly Brown, 2 Julian Ter., Nor¬ 
wich, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Beatrice Siegel, Box 34, Vernon, 
Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Barber, 158 North 
St., Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Ruth J. Bradley, Box 53, Windham 
Center, Connecticut. 

Epsilon Xi 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 

President: Robert Sisterhenm, xoi Park Ave., 
Danbury, Connecticut. 



Vice-fresident: Lillian Gonon, c/o T. M. Clc- 
Iand, R.F.D. 2, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Dorothy Glover, 2 W. Main St., Nor¬ 
walk, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Norman Kaback, 94 West St., Dan¬ 
bury, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Marita Murphy, 22 Orchard 
St., Danbury, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, 153 White St., c/o 
Miss Drunnn, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Epsilon Omicron 

Ruu Claire State Teachers College, Ran Claire, 
Wisconsin 
May 22, 19+3 

President: Roy E. Smith, 2368 B, Birch St., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Janies Benning, Mondovi, Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Secretary: Virginia Watts, 1504 State St., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Carl Gerber, Room 11 Barracks, Col¬ 
lege Campus, Eau Claire State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: David Wiltrout, 2562 C, 
Birch St,, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura E. Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Epsilon Pi 

•Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 

President: Thomas Nugent, Alpha House, 2S3 
Main St,, Keene, New Hampshire, 

Vice-president: Marjorie Partington, Huntress 
Hall, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire. 

Secretary: Mary F. Kiley, Huntress Hall, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Frank II, Blackington, Jr., Hale 
Building, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire. 

Historian-Reporter: Bernard Smith, Alpha House, 
283 Main St., Keene, New Hampshire. 

Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Hale Building, 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Epsilon Rho 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 

President: Mildred D. Dambruch, 225 Spring St., 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

Vice-president: Fortunate A. Carello, 30 Altny 
St., Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Joan Harriet Taylor, 35 Main St., 
Manville, Rhode Island. 


Treasurer: Thomas F. Lavery, Jr., 37 Erastus St., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Emma M. Mitchell, 117 
Mulberry St., Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Counselor: Marion Wright, 39 Villa Avc., Edge- 
wood, Rhode Island. 

Social Committee: Barbara II. Einarsson, chair¬ 
man, 33 Middle St., Riverside, Rhode Island. 

Epsilon Sigma 

State Teachers College, Onconta, New York 

May 2fl, 1944 

President: Lorraine Anne Gunther, >40 S. Cen¬ 
tral Avc., Valley Stream, New York. 

Vice-president: Patricia Burke, 59 Center St., 
Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Margaret Dubbcn, R.F.D. 24, Coopers- 
town, New York, 

Treasurer: Elsie Abbott, R.F.D. 3, Newburgh, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Arlene Ives, Guilford, New 
York. 

Counselor: Mary A. Choate, Percy I. Bughee 
School for Children, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Epsilon Tau 

State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 

President: II. Hunter Fraser, 4 Hopkin St., 
Mount Morris, New York. 

Vice-president: Beverly Batch, 32 Wadsworth St., 
Geneseo, New York. 

Secretary: Kathryn Herrington, 28 Wadsworth 
St., Geneseo, New York. 

Treasurer: Helen E. Stewart, Piffard, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary C. Agan, 32 Wads¬ 
worth St., Geneseo, New York, 

Counselor: Gcrrard R. Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York. 

Epsilon Upsilon 

Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 
June 8, 1944 

President: Mrs. Ethel Walsh, Madrid, New York. 

Vice-president: Joan Regan, 15 Lawrence Ave,, 
Potsdam, New York. 

Secretary: Anne Trupia, ir Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Treasurer: Arthur May, 4 Clinton St., Potsdam, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Vincent, 29 Elm St., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Counselor: F, Roger Dunn, 46/^ Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, New York. 
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Epsilon Phi 

Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
December i, 1944. 

President: Everett Patrick, Abercrombie Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama, 

Vice-freshl-ent: Inez Gilliland, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Secretary: Bobby Henderson, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Lottie Brady, Daugette Hall, Jackson¬ 
ville, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Collins, Daugette 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: L. W. Allison, South Pelham Rd., 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Epsilon Chi 

Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, 

New York 
April 20, 1945 

President: John F. Halloran, 14 James St., Cort¬ 
land, New York. 

Vice-fresulent: William J. Bub, 53 Prospect Ter., 
Cortland, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Robert E. Lee, 9 Gra¬ 
ham Ave,, Cortland, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Lucille Moelich, 10 Har¬ 
rington Ave., Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Clifford Murray, 5 Van St., Apart¬ 
ment J, Cortland, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Maye L. Morehouse, 54 
Greenbush St., Cortland, New York. 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, 9 Pleasant St., 
Cortland, New York, 

Epsilon Psi 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 2t, 1945 

President: Louis Calhoun, Apartment 7-D, Vil¬ 
lage 2, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala¬ 
bama, 

Vice-president: Ann Ratagick, Route 2, Waterloo, 
Alabama. 

Secretary: Mrs. Gloria Clem, 302 Simpson St,, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: John W. Roden, College Station, ' 
Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Hammond, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama. 

Counselor: Sophia Sullivan, College Statiom 
Florence, Alabama. 

Epsilon Omega 

State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 

President: Joe Merenda, 66 Bronson St., Oswego, 
New York. 

Vice-president: Athena Frangos, 208 Seneca St., 
Oswego, New York. 


Secretary: Beverly Shuler, 72 W. Fifth St., Os¬ 
wego, New York, 

Treasurer: Maxine Dvorsetz, 208 Seneca St., 
Oswego, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Ballardini, 123 W. 
Fifth St., Oswego, New York. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, 67 W. Schuyler St., 
Oswego, New York. 

Zeta Alpha 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 

President: Mrs. Joseph Mirchin, 302 High St., 
Apt. E. 23, Radburn, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Fleurette Stock, 19 Jefferson St., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Evelyn Mott, 496, 10th Ave., Pater¬ 
son, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Angela Romanelli, 411 Orchard St., 
Carlstadt, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Doyle, 128 10th Ave., 
Hawthorne, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Louise E. Alteneder, 185 E. 33rd St., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Zeta Beta 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, 
Minnesota 
May xo, 1946 

President: Harold T. Johnson, 1927 E. Third St., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Betty L. Thomason, 317 Eleventh 
Ave. E, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Doris Christianson, 1316 N. Fifty- 
sixth Ave. W, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Thomas Backman, 114 Sixth St. N.W., 
Chrisholm, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Christianson, 1316 N. 
Fifty-sixth Ave. W, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Dorothy D. Smith, 1721 E, Third St., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Zeta Gamma 

Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 

President: B. Blankenship, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president; J. Regal Willis, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Opal Mims, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Neil R. Childers, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanette M. Laney, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: R. H. Ervin, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama. 



Zeta Delta 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 

President: Katherine Autry, Sul Ross State Col¬ 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jeanne Antliis, Sul Ross State Col¬ 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary; Jean Berry, Sul Ross State College, Al¬ 
pine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Dean Etheridge, Sul Ross State Col¬ 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Roxie Keeter, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: T. H. Etheridge, S11I Ross State Col¬ 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Zeta Epsilon. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 

President: Richard Zulch, Men’s Dormitory, Uni¬ 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Hart, Herr Rd., Sylvania, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Jack Pfinger, 1938 IIiglow St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 2320 Goddard Rd,, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Edward O’Rillcy, 853 Og¬ 
den St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank R. Hickcrson, 3(115 Bluff St., 
Toledo < 5 , Ohio. 

Zeta Zeta 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 

President: Leonard Meshover, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Anne Davis, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 

Secretary: Marie Walsh, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Alda Koehler, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Eva Corrican, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

Counselor; John H. Jacobson, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 

Zeta Eta 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 

President: Samuel C. Schick, P.O. Box 838, Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Vice-president; Mrs. Robert W. Work, South 10th 
St,, Oxford, Mississippi. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Annie M. Stringer, 
816 S. Second St., Oxford, Mississippi. 

Recording Secretary: Tressa Mariam King, P.O. 


Box 395, University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Lenore Kellner, P.O. Box 296, Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary McLean, P.O. Box 
692, University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi. 

Counselor: Cecil L. Ross, P.O. Box 81, Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Zeta Theta 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 

President: Ann Gatis, 8124 3rd Ave,, S, Birming¬ 
ham 6, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Faye Cureton, Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary: Orville C. Downs, 1050 Jackson Blvd., 
Birmingham 7, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Jane Bentley, 7424 4th Ave., S, Bir¬ 
mingham d, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Faye Cureton, Howard Col¬ 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Counselor: Mrs. Willim R. VnnGelder, 3705 
Mountain Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Zeta Iota 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 
June 3, 1947 

President: Louise Bryan, Rt. 1, Johnson City, Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Vice-president: Mary Jane. Flora, 201 W. Charlc- 
mont St., Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Dorothy Campbell, 211 W. Holston 
Ave., Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: June Hamilton, Rt. 4, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Diehl, Main St., 
Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Mack P. Davis, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Zeta Kappa 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 

February 12, 1948 

President: Elaine Lanier, College Station, Ham¬ 
mond, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: William Evans, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Hilda Joyce Paul, Ponehatoula, Louis¬ 
iana, 

Treasurer: L, L. Fulmer, College Station, Ham¬ 
mond, Louisiana, 

Historian-Reporter: Velinarae Dunn, College Sta¬ 
tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lyman L. Jones, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 
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Zeta Lambda 


Zeta Xi 


Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri 
April 27, 1948 

President: Bill Christenson, Boys Quad, State Col¬ 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Don Prindle, 823 S. Buchanan St., 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Betty Hudson, Residence Hall, State 
College, Maryville, Misssouri. 

Treasurer: Margaret Franken, Department of 
Education, State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Homer T. Phillips, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Counselor: John L. Harr, Department of Social 
Science, State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta Mu 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 

May 19, 1948 

President: Roy Dykes, 1805 Monroe St., Com¬ 
merce, Texas. . 

Vice-president: Sue Porter, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Binnion Hall, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Secretary: David L, Bruner, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Mayo Hall, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: J. H. Connelly, 1704 Hunt St., Com¬ 
merce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Reba Farrow, 1409 Chestnut 
St., Commerce, Texas. 

Counselor: Paul W. Barrus, 1309 Ash St., Com¬ 
merce, Texas. 

Co-Counselor: C. H. Thurman, 1613 Campbell 
St., Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta Nu 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1, 1948 

President: Else Holm, Beaver College, Jenkin¬ 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president.: Elizabeth Stevenson Hogg, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Lois Greenstone, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Kenyon, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter; Edna Scott, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John E. Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 

President: William Bruey, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Ruth Gehring, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Arthur Johnson, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Donald Peterson, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Knopfle, State 

Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Agnes J. Beckstrom, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Zeta Omicron 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 

President: Thelma G. Thompson, R.F.D. 2, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Mary A. Grant, Student Mail, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Secretary: Mary Frances Gordy, Student Mail, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Paul Capodanno, Student Mail, Uni¬ 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Brosius, Student 
Mail, University of Delaware, Newark, Dela¬ 
ware. 

Counselor: (To be selected.) 

Zeta Pi 

State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 

President: John McGuckin, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Vice-president: Joan DeWitt, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Secretary: June Bentham, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Treasurer: Howard Scutt, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Tylavsky, State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 

Counselor: Wayne Dedman, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Zeta Rho 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 8, 1949 

President: Ralph L. Swanson, 933 Nashville Ave., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Woodward E. Guidry, 6027 S. 
Robertson St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Emile Magendie, 2542 Onsaga St., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Treasurer: Mary Lou Suhor, 1310 Bartholomew 
St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Maria J. Giacobbe, 3/134 


Airline Highway, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Counselor: James F. Whelan, 6363 St. Charles 
Avc., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 

Jacksonville, Florida 
January 3, 1934 

President: Gallic Coody, 1454 Belvedere Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Garth Abridge, 704 Riverside 
Ave., Jacksonville, Florida, 

Secretary: Mrs, J. H. MacKintosh, 1032 River 
Oaks, Rd., Jaekonville, Florida. 

Treasurer: L, C. Harwell, \6x6 Glendale Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Arlene McKee, 2fir6 
College St., Jacksonville, Florida. 

Counselor: G. Ballard Simmons, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Fort Worth Alumni 

Fort Worth, Texas 

May 4i W3d 

President: Mrs. Velma B. Parker, 4418 Pershing 
St., Fort Worth 7, Texas. 

Vice-president: Ellis Watkins, 917 E, Baltimore, 
Fort Worth 4, Texas. 

Secretary: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent St., Fort 
Worth 3, Texas. 

Treasurer: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent St., Fort 
Worth 3, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Yola Bellamy, 1200 W. 
Rosedale, Fort Worth 4, Texas. 

Counselor: Mamie Brightwell, 1520 W, Terrel], 
Fort Wurth 4, Texas. 


Houston Alumni 

Housotn, Texas 
February 14, 1941 

President: A. L. Kerhow, 3220 Rice Blvd., Hous¬ 
ton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Harold E. Wigren, 220S Com¬ 
monwealth St., Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Antoninctte Miller, 216 E. 14th St., 
Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Hilda Hardy, 3015 Chenevert 
St,, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Brown, 2112 Quenby 
Rd., Houston, Texas. 

Counselor: Edwin D. Martin, 2341 Quenby Rd., 
Houston, Texas. 


Neniaha Alumni 

Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 

President: Hazel M. Palmer, 239 N. lfitli St., 
Lincoln S, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Jack G. Somny, University of 
Omaha, fin and Dodge St., Omaha 3, Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Agnes Muenster, 308 Oak¬ 
land Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hurlburt, 308 N, 
Vine St., Glenwood, Iowa. 

Counselor: Ernest Barker, 428 Fuller Ave., Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


Kenneth Holland, United States Counselor on Unesco at Paris, was elected President 
of the Institute of International Education at the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held recently. He will assume office next spring. He has been charged with the 
administration of the Fulbright Act, He has traveled extensively in Europe, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and the Far East. 
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The Seventeenth Biennial Convocation 


P lans are well tinder way for the Seven¬ 
teenth Biennial Convocation of Kappa 
Delta Pi which will be held at Spring Mill 
Inn, Spring Mill State Park, near Mitchell, 
Indiana, beginning Monday, March 27 and 
closing Wednesday, March 29, Full details 
will be given at a later time regarding ac¬ 
commodations, railroad and bus connec¬ 
tions, and other matters which delegates 
will need to know. The official call for the 
Convocation is being sent to the chapters 
as required by the By-Laws. 

The Executive Council considered care¬ 
ful])' the advisability of returning to Atlan¬ 
tic City for the Convocation. Investigation 
showed that a great saving could be made 
in the cost of transportation (a saving prob¬ 
ably even greater since fares in the area 
served by the Eastern Railroads have been 
recently increased about one-eighth) as 
well as in the accommodations. The So¬ 
ciety will have exclusive use of the Inn 
during the period of the Convocation. It 
is possible by the arrangement made to 
house all of the delegates in one hotel. 

Spring Mill Inn is a modern building, 
constructed in 1939, completely fire-proof 
and steam heated. The Inn is styled to 
suit the landscape of the surrounding park. 
The equipment and furnishings are modern 
and the American plan food is good and 
wholesome. The Committee appointed by 
The Executive Council to plan for the 
final location for the Convocation con¬ 
sisted of Executive President William 
McKinley Robinson, Executive Second. 
Vice President Frank L. Wright, and 
Recorder-Treasurer E. I. F. Williams, all 
of whom have had the opportunity to 
see the accommodations which are avail¬ 
able and all of whom voted for this loca¬ 
tion. 

Spring Mill State Park in which the Inn 


is located is a tract of about 1,500 acres 
in Southern Indiana, primarily of virgin 
forest. There is a small lake well equipped 
with an artificial beach. The chief scenic 
spot in the park is Pioneer Village, a quaint 
settlement of stone and log houses, origi¬ 
nally built in the 1840's. A tour of the 
village will be arranged by the manage¬ 
ment during our Convocation even though 
our meetings are held before the regular 
park season opens. 

The address at the annual dinner of the 
Convocation will be given this year by Pres¬ 
ident George D, Stoddard, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, who has recently been 
named Chairman of the United States Na¬ 
tional Commission for Unesco. His subject 
will be “On the Education of Women.” 
His manuscript is a lively one and will 
doubtless provoke much discussion. It will 
be published as the twenty-second volume in 
the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series by The 
Macmillan Company, acting as the agent 
of the Society. It is expected that auto¬ 
graphed copies of the address will be avail¬ 
able immediately after its delivery at the 
dinner. 

The Convocations have always been high 
lights in the history of Kappa Delta Pi and 
for those who have been privileged to at¬ 
tend them as delegates. There is much 
work, committees, group conferences, busi¬ 
ness sessions; but there is also good fellow¬ 
ship, the sense of achievement, and the 
thrill which comes from association with a 
great cause. Kappa Delta Pi is now prob¬ 
ably the largest honor society in the world. 
It is a satisfaction to know that it repre¬ 
sents one of the world’s greatest institutions 
—the school for the education of its peoples. 
The Convocation will mark the beginning <s 
the Society’s fortieth year. It should be a sig 
nificant meeting. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF KAPPA DELTA PI 


Orders on official 
blanks must be 
approved by a 
chapter officer 
and the Record¬ 
er-Treasurer of 
the Society 



Checks and mon¬ 
ey orders should 
be made payable 
to Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com¬ 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


Our leading article is contributed by Eric 
Johnston, former President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, now President of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc. His challenging article, Motion Pic¬ 
tures and Education, includes a plea for 
human values and gives a brief description 
of a four-year study just being concluded in 
the State of Nebraska showing the assistance 
which the motion picture can give to educa¬ 
tion. 

Encouragement of the Arts in the United 
Kingdom is the title of an article by William 
Emrys Williams, C.B.E., of London, 
England. The author is Director of the 
Bureau of Current Affairs (London); 
chairman of the Arts Panel of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain; Executive Mem¬ 
ber, British Council; radio critic of “The 
Observer,” London. The American Medal 
of Freedom was awarded to him. During 
the recent war he was Director of the 
British Army Bureau of Current Affairs, 
and for eleven years was Secretary of the 
British Institute of Adult Education. He 
was the official historian of British Army 
Education, 1939-1946. Among his half 
dozen books are: “Learn and Live,” 
“Plain Prose,” “The Craft of Literature,” 
and “First Steps to Parnassus.” 

Many of our readers have become fa¬ 
miliar with the writings of the eminent 
English historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
They will be interested in the evaluation 
which J. Gordon Eaker makes in Toyn¬ 
bee’s Contribution to Education. Professor 
Eaker is head of the English Department 
of Jersey City Junior College. He is As¬ 
sociate Editor of the CEA Critic, He has 
been a contributor to former issues of The 
Educational Forum. Among his publica¬ 
tions are: “Walter Pater: A Study of 
Methods and Effects” and “Robert 
Bridges’ Concept of Nature.” 

John K, Norton, Director of Educa¬ 


tional Administration and Guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has furnished us the significant article 
Keeping American Education Free. He is 
chairman of the Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion. Among his books are “The Ability 
of the States to Support Education,” “Edu¬ 
cation and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy and Federal State 
Relations in Education,” and (co-author 
with his wife) “Foundation of Curricu¬ 
lum Building.” He is a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Jay Ellis Ransom, last year a graduate 
student at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, spent four years in teaching 
in Alaska, combining this occupation with 
research work in anthropology. For some 
years he has taught in California high 
schools. He lias done considerable writing 
for periodicals and research journals. His 
article bears the title Teacher on the 
Yukon. 

William Lee Gragg, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of the Ithaca, New York, Public 
Schools, is the author of Holding Power 
versus Absorbing Power of Secondary 
Schools. A new emphasis is given in this 
paper. 

Don C. Charles, guidance consultant of 
the Junior Division of the University of 
Nebraska, lias sent 11s The Stereotype of 
the Teacher in American Literature , He 
is a contributor to other educational jour¬ 
nals as well as to The Educational 
Forum. 

Historians in the field of education are 
continually unearthing original and source 
materials which add to our balanced under¬ 
standing of the contributions which edu¬ 
cational leaders have made. Young Henry 
Barnard, As Revealed in His Letters to 
Ashbel Smith is printed in this issue. The 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Motion Pictures and Education* 

Eric Johnston 


I 

onight I want to talk about illiter¬ 
acy among the literate. I know that 
sounds cryptic. It is not meant to be. Nor 
am I trying to make a play on words. 

Let me put it this way: there are 
thousands of schools in today’s world 
pouring out hordes of young people who 
may be well equipped in the funda¬ 
mentals of learning but are morally 
illiterate. They are ignorant of human 
values. The better educated they may be 
from the strict scholastic standpoint, the 
more illiterate they are apt to be from 
the standpoint of the moralities and the 
decencies of life. 

Man is instinctively and inherently 
decent. Kindness, compassion, sympathy, 
hospitality—the love of one’s fellow man 
—these are virtues found everywhere 
among people who’ve never had an in¬ 
troduction to the three r’s. The kind of 

* Address to the Annual Educational Con¬ 
ference sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Teaching, and the American 
Council on Education, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, Thursday evening, October zy, 194-9. 


illiterate I’m talking about has been 
stripped of his instinctive decencies and a 
sense of human values by a perversion 
of the purposes of education. 

This growing illiteracy is the great 
danger loose in the world today. To 
me, it is more dangerous than the atom 
bomb. The atomic bomb can demolish 
cities, but the end of the world as we 
know it can be brought about with 
deadly certainty when the minds and 
souls of men are demolished by per¬ 
verted education. 

Where do we find these schools per¬ 
verting education? We find them where- 
ever we find the modern brand of total 
state—in Communist Russia and in the 
communist satellite countries. They 
boast of how steadily they have cut 
down illiteracy among their people. And 
if the word is accepted in the ordinary 
sense, it is no doubt true they have. 
Their millions are taught to read and 
write and cipher. . 

Communist Russia informs the world 
that educational opportunities for the 
Soviet child are rapidly overhauling any- 
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thing of the kind in the democratic 
world. They taunt us with their prog¬ 
ress in a brief quarter century and point 
out our obvious shortcomings in educa¬ 
tional facilities. 

But suppose we look at the two kinds 
of education to which today’s youth is 
exposed: the communist kind and the 
democratic kind. 

The communist kind teaches that man 
exists only for the glory of the state. 
Its youth is steeped in the gospel of the 
class struggle. It is taught blind obedi¬ 
ence. It is taught to think only by the 
slide rule of the state. 

Many of you, I feel sure, have seen 
some of the textbooks used behind the 
Iron Curtain. I have seen them too. The 
creed of communism is interlarded with 
fervency and effectiveness in every page. 
It threads all through the paragraphs 
from the primer for the kindergarten to 
the most profound tome for graduate 
study. 

The goals of education have been 
perverted before. It is not new in the 
world. But never before was it practiced 
on such a grand scale or with more 
cleverly disguised intent and purpose. 
We were thoroughly conscious how 
Mussolini and Hitler perverted educa¬ 
tion to the purpose of the state. They 
boasted about it. They made no secret 
that they dinned the doctrine of race 
superiority and contempt and hate for 
all others into the ears of mere infants. 
Persecution of the helpless and cruelty 
to one’s fellow man were hailed as 
virtues akin to divine principles. 

Rigid, belligerent, intolerant minds 
were their goals. 

And rigid, belligerent, intolerant 


minds are the hatchings from the in¬ 
cubators of the communist schools. 

The difference between education for 
communism and education for democ¬ 
racy is the difference between the con¬ 
trolled mind and the searching mind. 

II 

What are our goals of education for 
democracy? 

The great goal, as I see it, is the 
flexible, the free and the inquiring mind. 
Give youth a chance at learning how to 
inquire, how to search for truth, steer 
him where he may best find truth—then 
let him judge it for himself. Give youth 
that, and intolerance, hatred, contempt 
and belligerency become wrong at once 
in his own philosophy. 

But—we may ask ourselves—what 
does it matter overmuch to us if Russian 
Communism stamps its credo on its 
youth throughout the years in school? 
Have I inferred that Russia is placidly 
biding her time before pouncing on the 
world with her own variety of frenzied 
robots as the Nazis and the Fascists did? 
Not at all. I am not informed as to 
Russia’s plans, nor would I count myself 
among the guessers. 

My point is a simple one: there is 
always danger to the peace of the world 
—the gravest kind of danger—when mil¬ 
lions have been robbed of all conscience 
and are devoted with fanatical zeal to 
overlords of the state whose slightest 
whim is to be obeyed without challenge 
or even unspoken question. 

Peace, after all, isn’t something you 
can set out to get and achieve. Peace is a 
by-product of world conditions. There 
can be no certainty of peace when hate 
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is taught to children, and becomes a basic 
virtue to them. 

So I believe we must be more alert 
than ever to fortify our freedoms—our 
academic freedoms—our freedoms of all 
kinds. 

When many millions are denied the 
right to search for truth, it behooves us 
all the more to encourage our bumps of 
curiosity with every device at our com¬ 
mand; to exploit the human values 
through education, and to foster moral¬ 
ity through education in three areas—the 
area of the spirit, the political and the 
economic. 

Education in terms of man’s indi¬ 
vidual significance was never more re¬ 
quired in an age which condemns so 
many to the performance of simple, 
routine tasks. The industrial era has 
handsomely rewarded us in terms of 
things; it has rewarded us in our stand¬ 
ard of living; but our pride in it has to 
be tempered a little bit. 

It is nonsense to suggest that the man 
on the assembly line has the same sense 
of personal significance which the man 
on the homestead enjoyed in the agrar¬ 
ian age. 

We don’t have to adopt some alien 
“ism” or call our system by some other 
name to get all the trappings of fascism 
or communism in America. We would 
be fools not to recognize that it could 
happen here. Without meaning to be an 
alarmist, I believe I detect some danger¬ 
ous symptoms. They are small, to be 
sure, but they are no less menacing. 

You in education have forever been 
insistent on open minds; you have 
fought for the right to teach new ideas; 
you have encouraged original thinking; 
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you have battled valiantly against its 
suppression. You have been faithful to 
the principle of the free school—and I 
mean free in more than an economic 
sense. 

You have exercised the finest leader¬ 
ship in creating an atmosphere for the 
development of rounded, balanced, so¬ 
cial-minded human beings. And that is 
democracy. 

Perhaps, then, I am reminding you 
of something you already know. But 
two citadels of freedom are always under 
first attack by those who want to regi¬ 
ment minds, control thinking and put 
the soul of man in the stocks or pillory. 
One citadel is the school; the other, the 
free media of expression—the press, the 
radio, the motion picture. 

You in education and we in the com¬ 
munications industries were never in 
need of closer alliance. You know what 
it is to face a clamor for the destruc¬ 
tion of useful textbooks; you know the 
insidious danger of snatching books from 
school or public libraries on the ground 
that they are poisoning the minds of 
youth. 

We in the communications industries 
know what it is to face a threat to free¬ 
dom of expression. In the motion pic¬ 
ture industry we know it particularly 
well. I want to give you only one small 
example. 

One of our pictures—a simple little 
story with a cast of child actors—was 
banned in Memphis, Tennessee, because 
it showed white and Negro children in 
school and at play together. We are 
fighting that case out in the courts. 

The American motion picture indus¬ 
try isn’t taking threats to its freedom 
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lightly. We are not going to be push¬ 
overs for outside regulation. We are 
going to fight back at the threat of of¬ 
ficial censorship wherever it exists, wher¬ 
ever it is indicated, wherever it is symp¬ 
tomatic. We have more than ourselves 
to consider, and we are thinking of the 
danger in those terms. 

The issue is broader than the inter¬ 
ests of the American motion picture in¬ 
dustry. It is vastly broader. It is the is¬ 
sue of the whole American system—our 
system of free schools, the free press, 
free communication, free speech. Here 
is a case when giving an inch means 
losing a principle. 

It is our concern when your right to 
teach honestly and objectively is tam¬ 
pered with; it is your concern when our 
right to produce honest and objective 
pictures is assailed. Our alliance must 
be cemented and entrenched. 

There’s another area where we are 
staunch and strong allies. And that is in 
the use of motion pictures as teaching 
tools. You know the film already as a 
20th century aid to 20th century educa¬ 
tion. I know that you are anxious to 
adapt to classroom use every technical 
device industry can create. Among them, 
at this middle-aged stage of the 20th 
century, the film has proved, I think, 
most useful to you. 

Today, we are moving out of the 
realm of guesswork with the motion pic¬ 
ture as an educational medium and into 
the field of precise knowledge of what 
it can do to help the teacher and aug¬ 
ment the text. We anticipate vast ad¬ 
vances in the technology of pictures. 
But over and beyond that, we are begin¬ 
ning to realize today that the film’s 


greatest usefulness to education will lie 
in the promotion of human values 
among our people; in broadening then- 
horizons and in developing the whole 
man. 

Ill 

There is abundant evidence of what 
I have in mind, but tonight I am sin¬ 
gling out just one example. The scene of 
the story is the prairie country of Ne¬ 
braska. Nebraska was chosen as a testing 
ground to see how the screen could best 
serve to broaden the program of the 
rural high school. It is a rural state. 
Some high schools have an enrollment 
of 50 or fewer pupils and from three to 
five teachers. The curriculum offerings 
must necessarily be limited in those loca¬ 
tions. One teacher might be required to 
teach two subjects in which she was thor¬ 
oughly skilled but two others in which 
her background was limited at best. 

Could the motion picture make up 
the difference? 

That was die question we asked, and 
in co-operation with the University of 
Nebraska, the state supported teacher 
institutions, and the Nebraska State De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, we are 
endeavoring to find the answers. 

Through Teaching Film Custodians, 
the motion picture industry has financed 
all the films from every source neces¬ 
sary to the program. Nearly a thousand 
prints of motion pictures have been em¬ 
ployed thus far. 

The tests in Nebraska will end in 
June after four years of intensive study. 
Thereafter, the results will be published. 
I think you will find them of absorbing 
interest. I am told that the measure- 
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ments of progress have been most ex¬ 
acting. Tonight, I am delighted to give 
you something in the nature of an in¬ 
terim report from Nebraska. It caught 
up with me in Europe in the mail just 
the other day. It is only a memo, 
sketchy of course, but there is real meat 
in it. 

It makes no pretense that we have 
stumbled on the gateway to an educa¬ 
tional Utopia by using films as close 
allies to the teacher and the text. But 
it does speak of results in terms of solid 
accomplishment. 

First, it tells us that through the use 
of films the subject matter of the stand¬ 
ard curriculum is being more effectively 
learned and better retained. 

Second, communities neighboring on 
the experiment centers have been in¬ 
spired to use more motion pictures on 
their own. The memo tells me that par¬ 
ents in those bordering school districts 
took the leadership. That is all to the 
good. 

Third, all of the teacher colleges in 
Nebraska have now introduced courses 
on how to teach with films. And that’s 
important. Tomorrow’s teacher will 
need to know every new wrinkle in 
education which the screen makes pos¬ 
sible and be alert to think up others. 

Fourth—and this transcends every¬ 
thing else—the memo clearly states that 
the interest of the pupil in national and 
international affairs—in current events— 
in the world in which he lives—has been 
immensely quickened. 

I am told that a film course based on 
the work of the United Nations resulted 
in the pupils forming discussion groups 
about UN activities. They have ex- 
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plored books and magazine articles 
about the United Nations; they began to 
listen to radio comment on its work. 

We might expect the average high 
school pupil to have a latent interest in 
the United Nations, but I am assured 
this interest, stimulated by the motion 
picture course of study, goes far beyond 
that. I think it is a splendid example 
of how the screen can help to expand the 
outlook of today’s youth—young people 
who themselves must prepare to live 
with world problems all their lives. 

I would not want to say that results in 
Nebraska prove the case for the teaching 
film beyond all question. But I am con¬ 
vinced that those results justify a far 
larger experiment. I would like to see 
an entire school system or several of 
them turned into giant laboratories to 
test the true worth of the screen to edu¬ 
cation. 

IV 

In Nebraska, after all, there are only 
between 25 and 30 rural high schools 
used as experiment centers. What might 
be the results if the entire city school 
system of Cleveland, St. Paul, Dallas, 
Seattle—or New York—could be pro¬ 
vided with every favorable condition for 
exploration in visual education? 

By favorable conditions for explora¬ 
tion, I mean the best in personnel, the 
finest in projection equipment, the best 
films to be had for every course—and 
above all—a program administered un¬ 
der policies with a breadth of vision, wel¬ 
coming bold and imaginative thinking, 
ready to accept and experiment with new 
ideas. 

This is a job which some huge foun- 
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dation devoted to advancement of edu¬ 
cation might want to take over in co¬ 
operation with school authorities. It’s an 
immense job. And, the returns, I think, 
would be immense. One of our great 
foundations, which have already proved 
themselves so helpful to the broad pur¬ 
poses of education for democracy, might 
well look on this venture as a chance to 
pioneer in a new continent—an intellec¬ 
tual continent in which our explorations 
up to date have necessarily been limited 
and scanty. 

My confidence in a sweeping labora¬ 
tory test of the motion picture’s values to 
education is partly based on the work the 
American motion picture is doing 
abroad. My idea that its real accom¬ 
plishments will lie in the field of hu¬ 
manities has been brought home forcibly 
to me once more by first hand observa¬ 
tion in Europe—and in the fringe coun¬ 
tries of the Soviet Union. 

It is a fact and not a boast with us in 
our industry that the American motion 
picture, which goes everywhere, is the 
only challenge to the perversion of edu¬ 
cation in the countries of the robot man. 
It is welcomed in the democracies of 
Europe, for it carries with it the spirit 
and the story of democracy; in the un¬ 
democratic countries, it is an antidote, 
small as it may be, for undemocratic 
teachings. 

This privately owned and operated 


industry is making it possible for even 
the unlettered millions of the world to 
know about America and—more im¬ 
portantly—about democracy. Here is an 
American institution valiantly perform¬ 
ing for the values of democracy wher¬ 
ever men can see and hear. 

Surely, I wouldn’t for a minute infer 
that our films can halt the steady, dismal 
and dangerous procession toward ci- 
phered-out souls and fettered minds. 
Surely, I would not even imply that the 
film can do more than raise doubts; give 
a glimmer of hope to those who remem¬ 
ber their stolen freedoms. But it can do 
those things at least. 

How much more abundantly it can 
serve us here at home if its usefulness 
can be more completely studied and if it 
remains free in all ways to deal with 
life and the problems of men! 

I rejoice in your renewed assurances 
that you welcome the motion picture as 
an ally in the enlightenment of man and 
in the enrichment of his life. To those 
purposes, hand and glove, we stand 
pledged. Trust us to redeem that 
pledge. Trust us to stand with you to 
make out of the child and of the youth 
of today the whole man of tomorrow— 
to vest them with challenging, question¬ 
ing minds girded against untruths, de¬ 
voted to the virtues of decency and 
morality, and above all, forever vigilant 
of liberty and human dignity. 


Tolerance may result from lack of conviction ami from lack of 
loyalty as well as from a sense of fairness and liberality.— Thomas H. 
Briggs 



Encouragement of the Arts in 
the United Kingdom 

W. E. Williams 


T he fact is beyond question that 
in the last ten years there has been 
an impressive enlargement o£ public in¬ 
terest in the arts in Britain. Paradoxi¬ 
cally enough the process began during 
World War II when many people 
turned for refreshment to the serious 
pleasures of life, and when the United 
Kingdom Government encouraged and 
aided the provision of such opportuni¬ 
ties. It financed, for example, the Coun¬ 
cil for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts (later developed into the 
permanent and flourishing Arts Coun¬ 
cil of Great Britain) under whose aus¬ 
pices hundreds of concerts of good music 
were given in munition factories and 
Civil Defence Centers. 

Such famous drama organizations as 
“The Old Vic Theatre,” bombed out 
of London, went on tours to provincial 
towns which had never seen a produc¬ 
tion of the great classics of the English 
drama, and developed an interest in the 
theatre which continues to flourish. In 
the armed services, too, there was an 
extensive scheme of good music for the 
troops, most of it provided by the Army 
Education authorities who also cir¬ 
culated to camps and military bases num¬ 
erous art exhibitions. It is a significant 
fact that after British Army troops had 
won their victories in Italy they went in 
large numbers to enjoy their first ex¬ 
perience of a visit to the famous Italian 
opera-houses. 


The war, then, gave a notable fillip 
to the ordinary man’s curiosity about the 
fine arts, and since the end of the war 
the Arts Council of Great Britain has 
systematically developed this interest. 
On a modest annual budget of less than 
£500,000, the Council subsidises provin¬ 
cial tours of the great London orchestras, 
enables new theatres to get on their feet 
in the smaller towns, and sends travel¬ 
ing companies to those areas in Britain 
which are without theatres to play 
Shakespeare, Shaw, and Moliere to 
people who have never seen their plays 
before. 

Pictures Sent on Tour 

In the graphic arts the policy of the 
Arts Council is to keep pictures on the 
move, and it has persuaded a great num¬ 
ber of private owners and public galleries 
to lend their pictures for tours of limited 
duration. Apart from this it has as¬ 
sembled many exhibitions from foreign 
sources, such as the memorable collection 
from the galleries of Vienna, which at¬ 
tracted a quarter of a million people to 
the Tate Gallery in London this sum¬ 
mer-while the same number saw the. 
collection of paintings from the Munich 
galleries on show at the National Gal¬ 
lery in London. 

The over-all policy of the Arts Coun¬ 
cil however, is not to concentrate on a 
direct supply of plays and concerts and 
art exhibitions, but rather to nourish and 
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finance voluntary endeavor. With such 
encouragement and backing available 
numerous local bodies in Britain have 
set to work to organize their own Arts 
Festivals, secure in the knowledge that 
they can obtain a few hundred pounds 
from the Arts Council to balance their 
budgets. Similarly the Arts Council has 
fostered the creation of hundreds of Arts 
Clubs throughout the country, small in¬ 
formal groups which, by systematic 
meetings, discussions and recitals, en¬ 
deavor to inform themselves more 
deeply about the nature and methods of 
the arts. 

So clearly has the Arts Council 
demonstrated the range and depth of 
popular interest in good music, drama, 
painting, opera, ballet, and sculpture 
that the United Kingdom Government 
included in the Local Government Act 
of 1948 a clause which enables Local 
Authorities—City Councils and County 
Councils, that is to say—to use public 
funds for civic concerts or drama festi¬ 
vals or art exhibitions. On this basis the 
London County Council (in partner¬ 
ship with the Arts Council) organized 
an open air exhibition of sculpture in 
Battersea Park in 1948, and 157,000 per¬ 
sons visited it to make their first contact 
with modern British and European 
sculpture. 

Expansion of Sponsored Activities 

Many local Councils in Britain are 
already availing themselves of that Act 
to develop sponsored concerts and play- 
seasons under their own management, 
but progress in this development de¬ 
pends, obviously, on the numbers and 
quality of those persons available to or¬ 


ganize such events. There is scope here 
for men and women who have learned 
the trade of production and manage¬ 
ment in the best amateur circles, but it 
will take time to train and absorb people 
of professional standards to ensure that 
these municipal enterprises attain a satis¬ 
factory quality. However, the expansion 
has begun, and its ultimate fulfilment 
will give the citizens of Britain a fuller 
share of serious pleasures than they have 
ever secured from unaided private enter¬ 
prise. 

Music is the art which has increased 
most in popularity in Britain during the 
last few years. Most of the credit for 
this can be given to British Broadcasting 
Corporation. From its very beginning 
27 years ago, the B.B.C. resolutely re¬ 
vealed its determination to made radio 
an instrument of public enlightenment as 
well as a means of entertainment. It has 
provided listeners with a regular and 
considerable volume of “good” music, 
and has reinforced that policy by build¬ 
ing up such an attractive program as 
“Music Magazine,” a popular weekly 
feature dealing with the methods and 
history of music. Of the many agencies 
which can claim success in enlarging and 
informing musical taste in Britain, the 
B.B.C. stands emphatically foremost. 

There has developed in recent years 
a widening interest in two arts which are 
usually regarded as caviar to the general 
public—ballet and opera. The Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet has developed into a team 
comparable with any at present in 
Europe, while, at two levels—those of 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells— 
English opera is building up a most en¬ 
couraging tradition even in the creation 
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of such brilliant home-made operas as 
Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes” and 
“Albert Herring.” One of the most an¬ 
ticipated of forthcoming events in the 
opera world, incidentally, is the new 
opera written by J. B. Priestley with 
music composed by his fellow-Yorkshire- 
man, Arthur Bliss, staged at London’s 
Covent Garden this autumn. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that television in Britain 
is being used to popularize ballet, and 
much television time is being devoted 
not only to the production of first-class 
ballet but also to close-up demonstra¬ 
tions of ballet-technique. Here again, it 
seems, radio is destined to play a major 
role in shaping a wide public apprecia¬ 
tion of an art. 

Schools Aid the Amateur 

There has long flourished in Britain 
a vigorous amateur practice of the arts, 
and the total number of amateur theatri¬ 
cal societies, music societies, and art 
dubs, is legion. The standards of per¬ 
formance in these activities are, inevita¬ 
bly, variable, but most of those who take 
part are concerned more with the process 
of their expression than its product. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
one of the most fruitful ways of under¬ 
standing an art is to attempt its practices. 
In general, it is true to say that stand¬ 
ards are rising in this field, thanks to the 
sagacious support given to amateur ef¬ 
forts by such bodies as the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, the British 
Drama League, and Britain’s Rural 
Music Schools Association. By small 
grants-in-aid for capital equipment, by 
training-courses for producers and per¬ 
formers and by a system of expert 


guidance and advice these bodies are 
seeing to it that amateur enthusiasm for 
the arts is not quenched. And since the 
Education Act of 1944 came into force, 
the practice of the arts has been en¬ 
couraged and sustained by the national 
education system, not only in the schools 
of Britain but also in its many varieties 
of adult education. 

The most serious problem at the 
moment, is the desperate lack of build¬ 
ings suitable for artistic activities. In 
London, and in many of Britain’s pro¬ 
vincial cities, concert halls, theatres, and 
art galleries were destroyed or damaged 
by bombs during the war. Rebuilding, 
obviously, cannot take priority over 
housing, and it will be many years be¬ 
fore this problem is solved. However, 
London is expected to have two more 
concert halls ready for the great Festival 
of Britain in 1951—a new one on the 
Exhibition site on the South Bank of the 
Thames, and a rebuilt Queen’s Hall. 

It is fair to assert that the average 
man’s interest in many of the arts, espe¬ 
cially music, painting, and ballet has 
never been livelier or more willing than 
it is today. Cynics may be inclined to 
suggest that this may be a clue which 
will incline a Labor Government to na¬ 
tionalize the arts, but that supposition has 
been emphatically refuted lately by Sir 
Stafford Cripps. The Government has 
no intention of controlling the arts or 
establishing a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Britain’s policy is to encourage and sus¬ 
tain the free enterprise of voluntary 
bodies and, by means of such channels as 
the Arts Council, stimulate the enthus¬ 
iasts to help themselves to serious pleas¬ 
ures on an increasing scale. 



Good News Tonight 

Gerhard Friedrich 

For fifteen minutes now a modern oracle 
(Which also advertises crispy-crunchy crackers]) 

Will offer us the news behind the news: 

Rumors of war, sedition, revolution. 

Disaster, crime, and bald chicanery. 

It is the business of commentators 
To indicate a crisis situation 
At least three times a week. So we can spare 
The fateful voice tonight. “Cheo-cheo ! ** 

Turn off the radio, please.- 

How festive i3 the twilight after rain! 

A cooler air brims up the garden slope 
From the green, mile-wide valle 5 r . 

The mountains draw their curtains of blue tulle 
Closer and closer. Scraps of hammered gold 
Fade where the sun has set. “Cheo-cheo! ” 

This spring the peach tree and the cherry tree 
Seem more luxuriant than they were last year. 

The roses will be earlier in bloom. 

The terrace lawn needs to be mowed again, 
“Chea-chea-chehoo-cheo ! ’* 

“Cheo-cheo-chehoo-cheo i ” 

It is forever such a little voice 

That calls and coaxes us and captures us 

When we are in a vacuum. Aroused, 

We focus our attention on a spot 
Almost invisible. We lightly trace 

The full, rich whistle through the gathering dusk, 

And know there is a blood-red, sun-red bird, 

A feathered ruby, perching in the top 
Of the tall butternut tree, interpreting 
Events of more than bird significance. 

Into the darkening silence does he send 
His piercing comments. “Cheo-cheo-cheo! ” 

And suddenly we feel like worshipers 

To whom New Work, Berlin, Moscow, and Washington 
Ate merely names. Said Puck: O Ford, what fools. 

Or something worse than fools, these mortals bel- 

The hour is far advanced. We sit and think. 

Quite unperceived, the cardinal has left. 

And from a distance, pianissimo. 

We hear his “Peace . . . Peace . . . Peace,” 

It sounds too good to mock us. 

It sounds too soft to cheer us. 

A chilly gust sweeps through our sleepy thoughts. 

Good news tonight? Bad news tonight? A yawn. 

“We rise to go inside, but turn and see 
The burnished metal of the rounded moon 
Floodlight our favorite landscape, and we stand 
Transfigured in a solved and settled world. 



Toynbee’s Contribution to Education 

J. Gordon Eaker 


arnold J. Toynbee in A Study of 
l\ History* tackles the biggest prob¬ 
lem of our time, the question of whether 
our Western Civilization is to be de¬ 
stroyed by War or is to rally from its 
present rout and survive for some time. 
Educational pragmatists believe that the 
best thinking arises out of facing and 
testing various solutions to a problem. 
Surely this problem is immediate 
enough to satisfy the positivist and ulti¬ 
mate enough to satisfy the idealist. The 
large sale of Toynbee’s history in the 
one-volume abridgement, more than 
200,000 copies, testifies to how directly 
its thesis bears on the present world situ¬ 
ation. Consequently, all teachers should 
be aware of its educational implications, 
for day-to-day teaching always takes 
place in a larger climate of opinion. 

In all teaching, the historical frame 
of reference is inescapable, and Toyn¬ 
bee’s work establishes some new gen¬ 
eralizations. He deplores the tendency of 
historians to do research on small sub¬ 
jects just because original documents on 
those topics may be available. His is the 
master mind that is able to see the large 
tendencies and scoop together under il¬ 
luminating principles the smaller works 
of many men. One marvels at how one 
persons could read all history, philoso- 


* Copyright 1933, 1939 by Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, Inc. See also the one-volume abridge¬ 
ment by D. C. Somervell (1946), and Toynbee, 
Civilization on Trial (1948) with the same 
copyright. 


phy, literature, and religion as Toynbee 
seems to have done. Closer examination 
of his books, however, and regard for 
the brevity of life reveals that he has 
had to rely a good deal on secondary 
sources. His great contribution is his 
vision across the centuries. Toynbee’s 
contention is that the history of one na¬ 
tion is comprehensible only as part of the 
civilization to which it belongs. He got 
this idea from Ibn Khaldun, an Arabian 
philosopher, who studied Nomad and 
sedentary populations until he caught 
a vision of the genesis and growths and 
breakdowns and disintegrations of civili¬ 
zations. 

Toynbee’s method is empirical and 
comparative, but of course everyone 
writes with a personal point of view and 
with his own background. He has been 
accused of being carefully empirical in 
gathering his evidence and then of for¬ 
getting some of it in drawing his con¬ 
clusions. His dogmatism, however, is no 
greater than that of scientists who like¬ 
wise generalize about evolution, for ex¬ 
ample, from the evidence of a few bones 
unearthed. One must hazard some gen¬ 
eralizations or hypotheses or remain in 
a state of suspended judgment, and even 
scientists have found their faith too 
strong for their scepticism. 

Toynbee finds religion the character¬ 
istic mark of a civilization, and he has 
been criticized for preferring the Chris¬ 
tian religion to all others. Living in Eng¬ 
land and Western Christendom, how¬ 
ever, he should be expected to take this 
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point of view. Is any other religion 
showing so much vitality in spite of a 
dominant minority’s trying to repudiate 
it to-day? Toynbee criticizes some as¬ 
pects of institutional religion but does 
not undermine our confidence in his¬ 
tory and our faith in the future by im¬ 
plying that our civilization is based on 
a false religion. Comparative religion 
has a tendency to equate things that are 
not equal. Some so-called religions are 
only philosophies. Toynbee thinks that 
philosophies, which arise from a domi¬ 
nant minority to preserve a status quo 
and appeal only to the elite like Stoicism 
in Rome can never equal the strength of 
religion at its best. Christianity arose 
from a submerged internal proletariat in 
Rome. Hence Toynbee predicts that 
philosophy must decrease and religion 
must increase in the progress of civiliza¬ 
tions. Possibly only one who knows 
Toynbee’s historical sources as well as 
he does has a right to criticize the sound¬ 
ness of his conclusions. 

But Toynbee’s work is larger than 
history and more inclusive. Education¬ 
ally, it should be removed to the realm 
of general education or interdepart¬ 
mental, comprehensive, advanced sur¬ 
veys, for the work cannot be discussed 
adequately in one departmental frame¬ 
work. As literature, for example, it in¬ 
cludes penetrating interpretations of 
Prometheus Bound and Faust. It raises 
the question of human destiny with both 
good and evil present in the world. He 
explains his formula of challenge and re¬ 
sponse by which civilizations grow by 
saying that God cannot resist a challenge 
of evil like that in the Book of Job, for 
it gives Him a chance to re-create the 
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world. Similarly, as philosophy, Toyn¬ 
bee’s work inclines toward Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution , but one finds in it 
stimulating comments about Platonism, 
Stoicism, Determinism, Liberalism, 
Freudianism, and James’s Pragmatism. 

As religion, Toynbee’s study is being 
widely acclaimed by clergymen. His 
whole thesis is reinforced with meticu¬ 
lous quotations from the Bible, some of 
them very familiar ones. His chapter on 
the Papacy is outstanding, though he is 
an Anglican, and he makes a careful 
analysis of the strength of the different 
churches to-day in relation to preserving 
civilization. His annexed essay, “Chris- 
tus Patiens,” shows him applying the 
higher criticism by drawing parallels to 
the story of Christ in Greek heroic myth 
about Hercules and in the life of Soc¬ 
rates. But he thinks that the higher 
criticism, which is here to stay, really 
serves the cause of historical faith. 

II 

Toynbee’s scientific outlook is shown 
in his moving the frame of historical 
reference back as suggested by geological 
determination of the age of the earth. 
This reveals Gibbon’s short-sighted view 
of the decline of Rome. Toynbee sees 
Rome as part of Hellenic Civilization, 
which had committed suicide by fratri¬ 
cidal strife long before “the triumph of 
barbarism and religion.” This long view 
enables him to criticize modern deter¬ 
minism by finding parallels in Babylon 
eight centuries B.C., when discovery 
of a “stellar year” in the cosmos gave 
rise to fatalistic interpretations of life 
which Toynbee compares with our own 
callow speculations after 2700 years. 
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Hence no departmental approach is 
adequate to this work. Toynbee writes as 
a humanist concerned with broad inter¬ 
relations of knowledge. He does not live 
in a bifurcated world with scientific 
thinking on one side and humanistic 
thinking on the other. As Carlyle said, 
these deep scientific individuals have 
been nowhere that we have not also 
been, have seen some few handbreadths 
farther into the deep that is without 
limit. We all live in the same world, 
and logic is logic in any field. It is time 
that we were abandoning the narrow 
approach and uniting to solve our com¬ 
mon problems. 

One of our problems to which both 
the social sciences and the humanities 
must give attention is nationalism. If 
civilizations survive through meeting 
successive challenges, and if Hellenic 
Civilization broke down through its in¬ 
ability to unify its city states into some 
world order, the challenge of our day is 
to find some spiritual framework for our 
separate nations. This the United Na¬ 
tions organization is trying to do. Toyn¬ 
bee demonstrates that the twin forces of 
Industrialism and Democracy, potent 
forces to-day, were originally intended 
to be moral forces working for world 
peace and brotherhood. Since the rise of 
nations, however, these forces have been 
diverted to serve the cause of parochial 
states. 

Industry, to succeed, needs access to 
raw materials the world over and free 
markets in which to sell and exchange. 
As trade expanded during the nineteenth 
century, and India, Brazil, Argentina, 
Russia, and other large areas were 
opened up, the tendency was toward free 
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trade and larger economic units. About 
1870 this trend was reversed. After 1918 
a number of new states were created be¬ 
tween Russia and Germany. And in 
1931, even Britain reversed her tradi¬ 
tional policy. President Truman’s pledge 
of American industry to build up back¬ 
ward areas is in the direction of peace if 
it is carried out in accordance with the 
needs of the countries served. This is the 
challenge to American business to-day. 

Similarly, the second modern force of 
Democracy, when it arose in France, was 
concerned with the rights of men every¬ 
where, not just in one nation. It was a 
general humanitarian impulse, as the 
Commission on Human Rights in the 
United Nations is to-day. But Democ¬ 
racy in the nineteenth century was per¬ 
verted through such instruments as con¬ 
scription, first used by Napoleon and in 
our Civil War, to serve the state and 
has made totalitarian wars possible to¬ 
day. The totalitarian aspect did not 
characterize the princes’ wars of the 
eighteenth century, Toynbee points out. 
The question to-day is, if Democracy as 
a humanitarian force could practically 
abolish Slavery, can it not eventually 
abolish War? It takes courage for Toyn¬ 
bee to say that national governments 
have nothing of the divine about them 
and that we owe them only such alle¬ 
giance as we pay to municipalities and 
counties, which were never intended to 
be idolized. But his longer view takes 
us back before the days of nationalism 
and shows us where we are tending. 
Nurse Cavell, too, felt that patriotism is 
not enough. 

The sense of fear that almost para¬ 
lyzes us in our day-to-day activities, 
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Toynbee says, is because we recognize 
that War is still a potent force in modern 
society. This raises a clamor in our 
“Time of Troubles” for a universal state 
to impose peace by force. He compares 
our series of recent nationalistic wars 
with the religious wars of the seven¬ 
teenth century as the second rout ex¬ 
perienced by our civilization. Both series 
of wars were fanatic, and War he calls 
the major cause of the breakdown of 
civilizations. The militarist, because he 
is successful on the battlefield, does not 
prepare for life in peacetime, when the 
soldier is off duty. Yet peace must al¬ 
ways be prepared for unless the world is 
to turn into a universal graveyard. The 
militarist is led by pride to try to solve 
by military means those questions that 
can only be properly settled by arbitra¬ 
tion and conciliation. Perhaps some good 
has been accomplished by righteous 
force, but usually the nation or the civili¬ 
zation that takes to the sword perishes 
by the sword. Toynbee’s history is full 
of examples that could be cited. He finds 
that the early Christians, who met force 
with non-resistance, eventually took 
their captors captive and that the lesson 
of history is that the meek shall inherit 
the earth. 

Ill 

It is extremely difficult to apply this 
principle to our strained relations with 
Russia when we even hear voices raised 
for a preventive atomic war, yet Toyn¬ 
bee suggests certain lines of thought that 
may help. The Russian iron curtain he 
explains as her Byzantine inheritance 
and traditional distrust of the West, 
going back to the division of churches. 


Russia has only recently become a part 
of Western Civilization. Paradoxically, 
also, Russia, an agricultural country, 
adopted in Marxism a Western idea 
thought out by a German-Jew whose 
eyes were on industrial Europe in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Like 
Peter the Great, Lenin and Stalin de¬ 
cided that they must imitate us in order 
to surpass us. But they are imitating us 
only in our industry. Toynbee points 
out, however, that if the Russian peasant 
becomes a mechanic on the American 
pattern, he may eventually think like an 
American and demand the same free¬ 
doms that the American enjoys. It is 
doubtful if a philosophy concerned pri¬ 
marily with improving material well¬ 
being will satisfy men for long. Russia 
is trying to raise an economic theory of 
social justice, which might be called a 
mere leaf stolen from the Western 
Christian Bible, into an all-inclusive 
religion. 

History has convinced Toynbee that 
a nation cannot copy one aspect of an¬ 
other civilization without eventually suc¬ 
cumbing to it entirely. For example, 
Britain industrialized India, and Gandhi 
was unable to resist that trend by plead¬ 
ing for hand-woven cloth as a symbol of 
resistance to the whole imperial system. 
So he took the Anglo-Saxon idea of 
freedom that accompanied the British 
Raj and used it to free India. England 
accepted the logic of events, and to-day 
we have seen these two great powers 
part as friends. Toynbee feels that we 
must be interested in India and Russia 
because they are now part of our civiliza¬ 
tion and share some of the same aims. 
The path toward peace would seem to 
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be through, enlarging the areas of agree¬ 
ment if the nearer obstacles can be re¬ 
moved. 

The largest warning that stands out in 
Toynbee’s study is his historic pattern 
of the usual breakdown in civilizations. 
A schism emerges between the dominant 
minority and the internal proletariat. 
Then the dominant minority may try to 
impose its will by force and create a uni¬ 
versal state and a philosophy to support 
it. Meanwhile, the internal proletariat, 
those who are in but not of the society, 
secede and form a universal church from 
which a new civilization arises as Chris¬ 
tianity arose in Rome. If such a schism 
is not to arise in our civilization, Toyn¬ 
bee warns that as we extend our influ¬ 
ence, we must find ways to control our 
industrial wealth in the interest of all 
the people, both at home and abroad. 

Now Industrialism and Democracy, 
like everything else, are products of a 
creative minority. Toynbee gives to indi¬ 
vidualism great prominence. The last 
part of his third volume is an illustrious 
gallery of creative spirits who have 
changed the course of history—St. Paul, 
Solon, Buddha, Macchiavelli, Thucydi¬ 
des, Peter the Great, and others. Toyn¬ 
bee’s formula of “withdrawal and re¬ 
turn,”—whereby the creative spirit 
leaves society for a time, possibly 
through some reversal in practical af¬ 
fairs, and receives mystic inspiration, 
after which he returns to society,—medi¬ 
ates between the individual and society. 
On his return the creative leader pre¬ 
cipitates a crisis until he is either ac¬ 
cepted by his followers or defeated. 
Whoever our leaders are to-day, their 
task is to see that the good life is as 


widely diffused as possible. The minor¬ 
ity leads either by mystic inspiration 
from person to person, or, in the case of 
most people, through mimesis or imita¬ 
tion. Some machinery of government is 
necessary. But when the creative minor¬ 
ity degenerates into a mere dominant 
minority and the music of Orpheus is ex¬ 
changed for the drill sergeant’s shout of 
command, the decline is imminent. 

So, as we see the world falling into 
two camps, one dominated by Russia 
and the other by ourselves, our responsi¬ 
bility is apparent. There is no doubt of 
our material superiority, Toynbee says, 
but Russia could easily exploit for propa¬ 
ganda purposes among other nations any 
disparity in standard of living between 
the few and the many in our country. 
For as the nine surviving civilizations 
come our way, and they are rapidly 
coming through the influence of our In¬ 
dustrialism, we must be prepared to lead 
them. As Robert Bridges said, “They 
have seen the electric light and come to 
worship from afar.” They will enor¬ 
mously increase the size of our internal 
proletariat and intensify the problem of 
our creative minority. 

Such considerations lend support to 
Toynbee’s assertion that our culture is 
central in our civilization,'and economics 
and politics are secondary. He deplores 
the repudiation by scholars in the Ren¬ 
aissance period of their clerical origin 
and finds that much modern education 
is barren of ethical values. We have mass 
education, true, but just so soon as the 
first generation trained to read in Eng¬ 
land grew up, the Yellow Press ap¬ 
peared to pander to their new appetite. 
Toynbee laments the decline of classical 
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literature, music, and painting, and feels 
that by our letting Byzantine painting 
and African music rush in to fill the 
vacuum left, we are openly confessing 
before ail men that we have forfeited 
our spiritual birthright. His own writing 
in clear, restrained English, rising occa¬ 
sionally to passages of quiet eloquence, 
sets a high standard of seriousness. It is 
that kind of thinking to which we must 
return if we are to save our civilization. 


We have classically trained minds 
among us, but do we commission them 
to build a Parthenon? 

In conclusion, possibly nothing could 
do more to advance world peace than for 
Toynbee discussion dubs to spring up all 
over the world. Many people are now 
familiar with his thesis. It is hoped that 
the educational implications of his work 
as presented in this article will be found 
helpful by teachers. 


THE VIOLET AND THE ROSE 

In all the mass 
Of color, beauty 
Shows, to each 
Particular eye, 

Singular comprehension. 

And yet each one 
Sim pie and sweet, 

Delight and beauty 
All within itself, 

Refutes a choice 

That one should be 
Sufficient to the whole- 
The neat is beauty too. 

The rose and too 
The violet refutes. 

Each life should know 
Soft petals of the rose, 

But hark the song 
The violet sings, 

To all who hear. 


—Jack Walton 



Keeping American Education Free 

John K. Norton 


T hroughout the recorded history 
of mankind, a ceaseless war has 
raged between those who would free, 
and those who would enslave the human 
spirit. 

The tide of battle in some periods has 
turned in favor of those who would en¬ 
slave men. Hitler forecast such a period, 
to last a thousand years. 

At other times, the march toward lib¬ 
erty and the free way of life has ap¬ 
peared to be irresistible. 

J. B. Bury, in the last chapter of A 
History of Freedom of Thought , pub¬ 
lished in 1913, makes this remarkable 
statement: 

The struggle of reason against au¬ 
thority has ended in what af'pears now to 
be a decisive and permanent victory for 
liberty. 

When Bury thus proclaimed the tri¬ 
umph of liberty, the world was on the 
very brink of a period in which the 
protagonists of freedom and of enslave¬ 
ment were to lock in a life and death 
struggle. 

We still live in that period. It still has 
to be decided whether the forces of light 
or of darkness are to triumph. 

The backwash of World War II is a 
period of unusual stress and strain, be¬ 
tween nations and within our own 
country. In such a period, a wise nation 


looks to its foundations. It is a tribute 
to the importance and vitality of educa¬ 
tion, therefore, that it is very much on 
the minds of the American people to¬ 
day. 

To the extent that this interest in edu¬ 
cation results in the intelligent examina¬ 
tion and better definition of the pur¬ 
poses and practices of the schools, the 
effects are likely to be good. 

To the extent that such a period re¬ 
sults in violent and ill-founded attacks 
upon the schools, and the teachers who 
so loyally work in them, harm will re¬ 
sult and especially to our children and 
youth. That such attacks have been made 
on the schools I need not tell you. 

Taking account of this situation, the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, about a 
year ago, set out to prepare a report 
which would provide lighthouses in a 
stormy period, when some appear to 
have lost their bearings as to what the 
goals and procedures of an education 
for free men, and for a free nation, 
should be. 

We urge that you read carefully the 
y4-page report which was released on 
June 8th, entitled: American Education 
and International Tensionsh It repre¬ 
sents the results of careful study and de¬ 
liberation on the part of the Commission. 

1 Educational Policies Commission of the. Na¬ 
tional Education Association and American As¬ 
sociation of School Administrators. American 
Education and International Tensions. The Com¬ 
mission: 1201 Sixteentli Street, Northwest, Wash¬ 
ington 6, D.C. June, 1949. 15 1 


* Address at 82nd Annual Convention of 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Thursday, October 20, 1949. 
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The broad scope and fundamental 
purposes of this report have been over¬ 
shadowed by the attention given to one 
of its sections which states that members 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States should not be employed as 
teachers. 

The importance and validity of this 
statement will not be neglected in this 
address. First, however, let us consider 
the broader purposes of the report. 

The central theme of this pronounce¬ 
ment is that we are living in a period of 
continuing international tension; that an 
analysis of the factors involved in what 
has come to be called the cold war re¬ 
veals some that are destructive and some 
which are constructive; that on the con¬ 
structive side are the great material and 
moral resources of the United States; 
that it is of crucial importance to world 
peace and to world progress that these 
resources be used with maximum con¬ 
structive effect; and that the public 
schools should do their full share in 
teaching the children and youth of the 
land how this may be done. 

The basic conclusion of the report is 
that if the schools are to prepare children 
and youth to live in a continuing period 
of international tension, then the educa¬ 
tion they receive must be both vital and 
free. 

What is vital and free education? It 
will be necessary to deal with the specific 
and illustrative answers which the Com¬ 
mission gives to this complex question 
in brief form. Accordingly, the members 
of the Commission are not necessarily 
committed by what I will say this after¬ 
noon except at those points where their 
report is directly quoted. 


Vital education in the divided world 
of today will have a number of purposes. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
and now I quote directly from the re¬ 
port: 

The schools should continue with vigor 
their programs for giving young citizens 
a clear understanding of the principles of 
the American way of life and a desire to 
make these principles prevail in their own 
lives and in the life of their country. 

Recent history has demonstrated again 
that from such understanding and such at¬ 
titudes there arises a deep loyalty to the ideals 
that have been developed and applied in our 
country. We must develop a greater meas¬ 
ure of intelligent loyalty to democratic 
ideals. We must make those ideals more 
fully operative in American society—in 
economic life and intergroup relations and 
education, no less than in politics and gov¬ 
ernment. There is no better way to prevent 
the spread of communism and other forms 
of dictatorship than to show the people 
that they can achieve a maximum of free¬ 
dom, justice, and well-being by actively 
supporting and improving American de¬ 
mocracy. 

This kind of education will be neither 
inert nor static. Although it will empha¬ 
size the glorious elements in our great 
tradition, it will not make the grievous 
errors of looking only to the past and 
of failing to realize that America has not 
completed its growth. It is quite as im¬ 
portant that we realize that we have a 
glorious future as that we properly ap¬ 
preciate the achievements of our for¬ 
bears. 

Ours is a rapidly moving, complex 
society. It is crowded with perplexing 
problems. Technology constantly creates 
new difficulties as well as revises the 
nature of old ones. 
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People as individuals, as members of 
families, as workers in industry, agri¬ 
culture and the professions, and as citi¬ 
zens on the local, state, national and in¬ 
ternational levels, are constantly con¬ 
fronted with these difficulties. 

It is an important duty of American 
education to do all in its power to equip 
the children and youth of the land to 
deal with them. 

Education should strive to decrease 
the lag between technological change 
and wise response to such change. The 
orderly and prompt adjustment of life 
to new conditions is an old problem. It 
is, also, an increasingly difficult one in a 
society where technological advance is 
very rapid and where policies are deter¬ 
mined by democratic procedures. 

Only education which takes account of 
the foregoing considerations can be 
called vital. And only schools which 
operate in an atmosphere of freedom can 
respond to them. 

Again, vital education is the kind 
which attempts to promote international 
co-operation and peace. Not peace at any 
price, but at a price a free people are 
willing to pay. 

This involves the difficult task of lay¬ 
ing a basis for wise decisions by the 
American people in choosing between 
various methods for dealing with specific 
international problems. 

Such understanding requires that the 
youth of the land should be acquainted 
with the facts of international life. On 
this point the report of the Policies Com¬ 
mission says this: 

Young citizens should have an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn about the principles and 
practices of totalitarianism, including those 


represented by the Soviet Union and by the 
Communist Party in the United States. 

Study of such topics should be accurate 
and objective, should make use of basic 
official documents, and should increase 
civic intelligence with reference to causes 
back of, the objectives of, and the meth¬ 
ods of totalitarian regimes. 

Education which does these things is 
vital education. But this kind of educa¬ 
tion is impossible if every time a teacher 
of the social studies or of physics takes 
account of the existence of the Soviet 
Union, he is likely to be accused of being 
a “Red” or Communist. 

II 

Some persons are honestly confused 
on this matter. They seem to make no 
distinction between teaching about Com¬ 
munism and advocating Communism. 

Accordingly the Commission says: 

Teaching about Communism or any 
other form of dictatorship does not mean 
advocacy of these doctrines. Such advocacy 
should not be permitted in American 
schools. 

Rejection of all forms of totalitarianism 
by American youth is more likely to result 
from the objective exposure of facts in the 
classroom than from a situation in which 
youth, denied an opportunity to learn about 
them at school, are left to be the prey of 
propaganda through out-of-school chan¬ 
nels—often possessing the enhanced appeal 
of forbidden fruit. 

There may have been a period when 
we could enjoy the lazy luxury of no 
interest in countries and problems be¬ 
yond our borders. Our status in the 
world community no longer permits this 
luxury. Responsibility in the society of 
nations is inherent in the great resources 
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of the United States, both moral and 
material. 

Education, to be vital, must deal with 
the realities of domestic and interna¬ 
tional life. The schools of a society of 
free and responsible men must operate 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 

In no sense, however, do we imply 
that teachers should be irresponsible or 
indulge in license. Quite the opposite. 
The Commission is quite clear on this 
matter at several points. For example, 
it says: 

. . . the challenge of anti-democratic 
ideologies reinforces the schools’ basic ob¬ 
ligation to teach democracy, just as the 
need for healthy young people to wear 
uniforms and man machines tells tire schools 
to intensify and improve their programs of 
health and vocational education. 

The schools of the United States will 
certainly be expected and required to con¬ 
tinue their work in developing strong na¬ 
tional loyalties. Their task, however, may 
reach beyond present typical practice to 
include a more penetrating understanding 
of the elements in our national tradition 
that merit the greatest devotion, of the 
qualities of our national greatness that are 
most worthy to be admired and fostered, 
and of the historical background and 
reasonable national aspirations of other 
peoples. 

To develop the kind of patriotism that 
is true to the best ideals of America is a 
major educational task. 

Education, however, must not only be 
responsible as to what it aims to teach, 
but it must also be carried on by re¬ 
sponsible teachers. By this is meant 
teachers who are intellectually honest, 
who make the greatest possible use of 
reliable facts and impartial evidence, 
who think for themselves and who strive 


to develop this indispensable quality of 
a free citizen in the children and youth 
whom they teach. 

This is the reasoning back of the pro¬ 
nouncement of the Commission which 
has attracted the widest attention and 
which reads as follows: 

Members of the Communist Party of the 
United States should not be employed as 
teachers. 

Such membership, in the opinion of the 
Educational Policies Commission, involves 
adherence to doctrines and discipline com¬ 
pletely inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom on which American education 
depends. Such membership, and the ac¬ 
companying surrender of intellectual in¬ 
tegrity, render an individual unfit to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a teacher in this 
country. 

At the same time we condemn the care¬ 
less, incorrect, and unjust use of such words 
as “Red” and “Communist” to attack 
teachers and other persons who in point of 
fact are not Communists, but who merely 
have views different from those of their 
accusers. The whole spirit af free Ameri¬ 
can education will be subverted unless 
teachers are free to think for themselves. It 
is because members of the Communist 
Party are required to surrender this right, 
as a consequence of becoming part of a 
movement characterized by conspiracy and 
calculated deceit, that they should be ex¬ 
cluded from employment as teachers. 

Although this statement received 
overwhelming endorsement by the press 
and radio, and by all but a mere hand¬ 
ful of the nearly 3,000 official delegates 
of the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association at its 
recent Boston meeting, it has been criti¬ 
cized by a few. I refer, not to the usual 
misrepresentations which come from 
Communist sources, but rather to the 
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doubts expressed by a few honest and 
loyal citizens. 

Ill 

These criticisms mainly circulate 
around two points. First, they urge that, 
whereas the ideology and methods of 
Communism are anathema to intelligent 
and loyal American citizens, neverthe¬ 
less a free society must tolerate a person 
who espouses these ideas and methods 
up until the time that he commits an 
overt, illegal act. Otherwise, it is 
claimed, the Communist Party member 
is excluded solely by “association.” 

I cannot accept this analysis. Rather, I 
would contend that a person who joins 
the Communist Party and regularly pays 
dues to that party has committed an act 
which perhaps above all others disquali¬ 
fies him for the noble and responsible 
service of teaching in a free society. 

In considering this question, the issue 
should be kept clear. The issue is not 
whether the Communist Party should 
or should not be outlawed. That is a 
legal and political question which has 
still to be decided. Nor is it a question 
of civil rights. The relation of Com¬ 
munist Party membership and civil 
rights, again, should be left to legal and 
political determination. Nor is it a 
matter of punishment from association. 

The issue is the position of our profes¬ 
sion as to the proper qualifications of its 
members. Every profession has a duty to 
define the qualifications which its mem¬ 
bers should possess. They know best the 
qualifications required in order that one 
may serve on the high level which en¬ 
titles a calling to be known as a profes¬ 
sion. They should not hesitate to specify 


qualifications even higher than those 
legally required if they believe they are 
essential for such service. 

Physicians proudly take the Hippo¬ 
cratic Oath, which in its idealism and 
specification of the qualifications of the 
professional doctor, transcends anything 
which we would attempt to translate into 
law or administrative action. 

In so doing, the physician recognizes 
that his calling is more than a vocation. 
It is a great privilege and opportunity. 
It is not a natural and inalienable, or 
even a civil, right. One becomes quali¬ 
fied to serve as a physician only after 
long and arduous training and when he 
has, in addition, committed himself to 
certain attitudes of mind and ethical pro¬ 
cedures which are essential not only to 
the protection of the good name of the 
medical profession, but of the public in 
general. Nothing less should be expected 
of the members of a calling who wield 
such power of life and death. 

The teaching profession for more than 
a century has followed a similar course. 
I need not recall to this audience the 
long struggle to lift our calling above 
the standards of semi-skilled labor. Nor 
is it necessary to review the efforts we 
have made to lift the ethical standards 
and practices of teaching to the highest 
possible level. 

Teachers have never been satisfied to 
accept as sufficient the mere legal re¬ 
quirements set up by law for admission 
to their profession. We have always ex¬ 
pected more of ourselves. It is our duty 
to do so. When teachers reach the place 
where they expect less of themselves 
than the public requires by legal enact¬ 
ment, then the children and youth of 
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the land will indeed be in danger. 

The issue, therefore, is not, do Com¬ 
munists have legal rights? Of course 
they do. And we have recently witnessed 
in New York City the extraordinary 
efforts of an honest judge to protect 
eleven of them in these rights, even 
though in their trial they flaunted every 
process of judicial procedure which it has 
taken western civilization centuries to 
develop. 

Rather, the question is, do persons 
who have pledged themselves to the ob¬ 
jectives and the procedures of the Com¬ 
munist Party have the qualifications for 
teaching which teachers are willing to 
accept? 

The answer to this question lies in a 
consideration of what membership in the 
Communist Party means. 

Communism is more than a politi¬ 
cal party. It is a conspiracy which would 
take over by force and regulate, accord¬ 
ing to a despotic ideology, every phase 
of a citizen’s life. 

It has done that very thing wherever 
it has been able to seize power. 

It tells what you can think—you fol¬ 
low the party line. You follow it in all 
respects. If it decrees that acquired 
characteristics are inherited, you must 
believe it. If it decrees a theory as to the 
formation and nature of the universe, 
you must accept it. 

It regulates your economic life at 
every turn. 

Freedom of religion and conscience go 
out of the window, when Communism 
comes in. 

It takes over art in all its forms— 
drama, music, painting, and literature. 

It rigidly controls all forms of com¬ 


munication—the press, the radio, motion 
pictures. 

It has as its first and indispensable 
objective—the seizure of power by a 
small group—called the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

It has never come into power in any 
country by a clear vote or mandate of 
the people, but always by violence, as¬ 
sassination, conspiracy, and double-deal¬ 
ing. 

In fact, any means, no matter how it 
outrages human personality, is moral un¬ 
der the Communist code—anything goes 
if it appears to advance the time when 
the dictatorship comes into power. 

Communism looks upon the school 
and education as an especially choice 
means of achieving its evil ends. 

It assigns a special role to the teacher 
who joins this movement—it is his duty 
to destroy the loyalty of the child and 
youth to his country and to indoctrinate 
him with Communist ideology. 

The teacher is expected to do this in¬ 
sofar as he can without taking too many 
chances of getting caught. 

The teacher should do this regardless 
of the subject he teaches—all the way 
from art to zoology. 

These statements are not based on 
hearsay, supposition, conjecture. 

They are stated over and over again 
in official Communist documents, or 
have been acted out wherever and when¬ 
ever Communism comes into power. 

Those who have pledged their allegi¬ 
ance and their support to the doctrines 
and methods of Communism, by joining 
the party and who renew that pledge 
every time they pay their party dues, 
have committed an act which disqualifies 
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them for teaching. They lack the loyalty 
to free American institutions, and have 
relinquished the intellectual integrity 
and right to think for themselves, which 
are a first requisite for one who prepares 
children and youth for the arduous 
duties of a citizen in a society of free 
men. 

IV 

A second criticism has been made of 
the profession’s pronouncement against 
members of the Communist Party. This 
criticism states that, whereas it is right 
in principle to deny the privilege of 
teaching to Communist Party members, 
any effort to act upon this principle 
would do more harm than good, and 
that therefore it would be better not 
to say anything about the matter at all. 

I cannot accept this analysis. It is true 
that clumsy and ill-advised administra¬ 
tive action in dealing with subversiveness 
in the schools would do much harm. 
This is quite different, however, from 
concluding that the matter cannot be 
dealt with at all, and that therefore 
it should be ignored. 

What one does to implement a pro¬ 
nouncement against Communist Party 
members depends on one’s assumptions. 

It has been assumed by some profes¬ 
sional patrioteers that there are a con¬ 
siderable number of Communists in the 
teaching ranks. Thirty years of contact 
with teachers in all states, and from all 
states, makes this a ridiculous and false 
accusation so far as my experience is 
concerned. There are few Communist 
teachers. There are thousands of school 
systems which do not have even one. 

Furthermore, conditions vary widely 
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in the more than 100,000 local school 
systems of the United States. The pro¬ 
cedures used in great school systems 
such as New York or Baltimore are 
necessarily very different from those in a 
school district with only a one-teacher 
school, or even in a district of moderate 
size. 

Accordingly, this is a problem which 
should be dealt with in the local school 
system. The administrative officers and 
members of boards of education are 
neither dumb nor disloyal. They can be 
expected to deal with the rare teacher 
who joins the Communist cause. 

We have already had enough experi¬ 
ence to demonstrate that the attempt to 
legislate against subversiveness in the 
heat of the typical state legislative ses¬ 
sion is likely to result in hysterical action 
rather than in sound protection for the 
schools. 

New York State last spring passed a 
measure which requires every local 
board of education to set up machinery 
for examining the political opinions of 
every teacher in the state. This has come 
to be called the Feinberg Law. 

To my way of thinking, this law is 
the action of legislators who are both 
uninformed and confused. They are un¬ 
informed because they apparently as¬ 
sume that there are a sufficient number 
of Communist teachers in the school 
systems of the state to justify a witch¬ 
hunt among all teachers. 

Now, I do not deny that there are 
some Communist Party members among 
the teachers of New York City and per¬ 
haps in a few other school systems. Even 
the largest estimates as to the number of 
such members, however, constitute but 
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an infinitesimal fraction of the 75,000 
teachers of New York State. Why cast 
the shadow of an American Gestapo 
over all of these 75,000 teachers in or¬ 
der to deal with a very few? 

Legislation of this type also reflects 
confusion. It reveals a naive idea of how 
a people protects its schools from a few 
teachers who are genuinely subversive. 
The methods whereby this may be done 
is one of the most difficult problems of 
school administration. It is a different 
problem in each of the several thousand 
school systems of New York State. 
Poorly administered, it can do far more 
harm than good by surrounding schools 
with an atmosphere of fear and recrimi¬ 
nation similar to that of Germany under 
Hitler and of Russia today. 

The Board of Education of New York 
City and its administrative officers are 
close to this problem, and possess the 
power under laws which have been on 
the books for years to deal with it, are 
qualified to deal with it, and have been 
dealing with it to the best of their 
ability. 

The same may be said in general for 
the thousands of boards of education 
throughout New York State. 

Again, the passing of witch-hunt legis¬ 
lation reveals confusion as to how a free 
people achieve the kind of education 
which results in intelligent and loyal 
citizenship. It certainly is not achieved 
by inaugurating a small reign of terror. 
No group of teachers, nor any group of 
citizens, has ever been scared into the 
free way of life. Quite the opposite! 
Democratic ideals and ways of acting are 
the product of schools which are free, 
teachers who are unafraid, and a society 


which maintains an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom. 

Recently, a group of citizens in a local 
school system in New York State re¬ 
vealed a clarity of understanding on 
these points which is highly encouraging. 

I am happy to bring to you this fine 
example of democratic citizenship as 
well as the one represented by the enact¬ 
ment of the ill-advised Feinberg Law. 

It happens that in Scarsdale, New 
York, a so-called Committee of Ten has 
recently been plaguing the Board of 
Education in regard to the textbooks and 
instructional materials being used in the 
schools. Evidently, some wise citizens 
of this community got tired of this 
tampering with their schools by the 
Committee of Ten, who were doubtless 
well-meaning, but who apparently hold 
somewhat confused ideas as to the pur¬ 
poses and procedures of the schools in 
a free society. 

What happened was reported recently 
in the New York Times as follows: 

Scarsdale, New York, October 14—A 
group of eighty-one residents here, com¬ 
prising representatives in New York busi¬ 
ness life and Scarsdale civic affairs, rose 
today in opposition to the proposal of the 
self-appointed Scarsdale Committee of Ten, 
also comprising business and civic leaders, 
to curb public school books by authors of 
Communist leanings. 

In a letter to the Board of Education, 
which has begun a survey of its books at 
the request of the Committee of Ten, the 
new group said: 

“We do not minimize the dangers of 
Communist and Fascist indoctrination, but 
we want to meet these dangers in the 
American way. 

“We live in a democratic state. We are 
the inheritors of a tradition that has en¬ 
couraged a dynamic development in our 
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intellectual as well as our material life. 
That tradition has been based on a toler¬ 
ance that has not feared to permit inde¬ 
pendent thought. A state that fears to 
permit the expression of views alternative 
to those held by the majority is a state 
that does not trust itself. 

Tolerance a Basic Tenet 
“The great strength of this nation, of 
which Scarsdale is a part, and the strength 
of the democratic way of life, is that it has 
provided the opportunity for men to learn 
the lesson of how to live with their fellow- 
men, even though they hold opinions radi¬ 
cally different from their own. 

“Any sensible person would agree that 
there are risks involved in allowing young 
persons relatively free access to a wide range 
of reading material. Of course there are 
risks. But we believe there are greater 
risks in any alternative procedure. Surely 
we have not, as a people, lost the courage' 
to take the risks that are necessary for the 
preservation of freedom. 

“We believe that the Scarsdale school 
system is in the hands of competent, patri¬ 
otic and responsible persons. We select our 
school board by a democratic process. We 
have confidence in our school board, the 
administrative staff and in our teachers. 
We trust their intelligence, their integrity 
and their patriotism. 

“We also have confidence in the young 
people of Scarsdale. We believe that they 
have the sense and the balance to develop 
for themselves, in a world of free ideas, 
a set of democratic principles which will 
enable them to meet the changing problems 
of the future. 

Pursuit of Truth Vital 
“The purpose of education in a free so¬ 
ciety is to develop intelligent citizens, loyal 
to their country and to the pursuit of truth, 
believing in the endless possibilities for the 
betterment of mankind. 

“A system of censorship of materials and 
ideas smacks of the methods used by Com¬ 
munist and Facist states and defeats the 
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very purpose of the Bill of Rights, as well 
as the purpose of education.” 

“Among the signers were Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Electric 
Company; Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., presi¬ 
dent of the United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany; John M. Hancock, insurance and 
banking executive; John K. Starkweather, 
investment banker; Robert S. Gordon, 
president of the Scarsdale Town Club; 
Mrs. Harris L. Wofford, president of the 
Scarsdale Woman’s Club; Mrs. Courtney 
C. Brown, president of the Scarsdale 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. Joseph P. 
Anderson, president of the Scarsdale Par¬ 
ent-Teacher Association Council, and a 
number of top officials of New York banks, 
railroads, oil corporations, stock brokerage 
concerns and law firms. 

The New York Times, in dealing 
with the Scarsdale incident editorially 
made the following statement: 

.. . the strength of a democratic govern¬ 
ment rests on the informed opinion of an 
intelligent electorate, and that electorate 
can be neither informed nor intelligent if 
in the educational process it is insulated 
from all knowledge of the nonconformist, 
the radical, the dissenter. Those who would 
shelter the rising generation from the clash 
of ideas and the conflict of opinion can have 
no real faith in the inherent strength and 
truthfulness of the American democratic 
concept. 

This point was well made the other day 
by a group of distinguished residents of 
Scarsdale. ... 

We cannot have it both ways. We can¬ 
not have the freedom that we prize above 
all if at the same time we limit that free¬ 
dom to those who already agree with us. 
Obviously, the schools must not be used 
to teach hatred and prejudice—whether 
religious or economic; but by the same 
token they must not be used to teach mere 
conformity. Common sense, within the 
framework of freedom, is a better rule to 
follow than censorship. 
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The teaching profession and all other 
freedom-loving citizens of the United 
States owe a debt to the 81 citizens of 
Scarsdale. Such insight and courage on 
the part of citizens, acting in a local 
community, is the best protection for 
free schools and for the free way of life. 

V 

I have not come down to Maryland 
to tell the good people of this state 
how to run their affairs. It does appear 
appropriate, however, to take account of 
the so-called Ober Bill. This measure 
not only affects Maryland. It could also 
influence action in other states, and hence 
deserves the attention of all citizens re¬ 
gardless of residence. 

If this iniquitous measure should be¬ 
come a pattern for other states, we 
would have taken a long step toward in¬ 
troducing practices in the administration 
of our schools which are totalitarian both 
in spirit and procedure. 

This measure is so indefinite and 
broad that it could be interpreted to 
mean most anything. It, therefore, is 
an invitation to conduct a reign of terror 
among teachers and other persons who 
come under its provisions. 

Furthermore, it provides for the ap¬ 
pointment of a special officer in the office 
of the State Attorney General to hunt 
for evidence of subversiveness; this to 
be done with co-operation of the State 
Police! 

Is it a state in the United States which 
has enacted this measure? Can it be that 
the citizens of Maryland, with its glori¬ 
ous tradition of high concern for liberty 
and freedom, really want such a law on 
its books? I cannot believe it. 


Maryland is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that Judge Sherbow’s opinion 
has declared the Ober Bill invalid and 
unconstitutional. His opinion deserves 
to be listed among the great state papers 
of Maryland, which have made this state 
one of the pioneers in the shaping of 
the American tradition. 

We conclude, therefore, that general 
state laws which attempt to prescribe 
uniform procedures for all local school 
districts in dealing with subversiveness 
in the schools are ill advised. This is 
especially so when, in dealing with this 
matter, they assume that every teacher 
is guilty until proved innocent. Such 
legislation smacks more of totalitarian¬ 
ism than of true Americanism. 

Recently the Educational Policies 
Commission had this to say on this 
matter: 

State laws requiring special oaths for 
teachers, or laying down detailed prescrip¬ 
tions for the school curriculum, or establish¬ 
ing uniform tests and criteria of loyalty 
impair the vigor of local school autonomy 
and thus do harm to an important safe¬ 
guard of freedom in education. 

I realize that some, who under the 
guise of stamping out Communism wish 
to surround the schools with an atmos¬ 
phere of fear, will be happy with noth¬ 
ing less than a general witch-hunt in all 
school systems. We can hope that the 
great majority of intelligent citizens will 
see the folly of such procedure, and es¬ 
pecially because of its stultifying effect 
on education. Education which is vital 
and which is free does not flourish in an 
atmosphere of recrimination and fear. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
says this in its report: 
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The existence of unusual tensions is 
quite certain to continue to produce violent 
attacks by some sections of the public on the 
schools and the teaching staff. Most com¬ 
mon is the charge that the schools and 
teachers are “subversive” or “leftist.” Less 
loud, but still clearly audible, are other 
voices who call the school system “re¬ 
actionary” or “a tool of capitalism.” Edu¬ 
cators are accustomed to this attack from 
all sides and recognize that a certain 
amount of it is a necessary hazard of their 
occupation. However, if such charges, with 
their usual accompaniment of “investiga¬ 
tions,” book-banning, and efforts at intimi¬ 
dation, become too violent, frequent, and 
widespread, they can seriously impair the 
efficiency of the school system in discharg¬ 
ing its essential functions in American life. 

Let us summarize what we have tried 
to say. 

We live in a critical period of world 
historyj a period marked by continuing 
international tension. At its roots this 
tension represents a struggle between 
two ways of life. Under one way of life, 
maximum freedom for the individual is 
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the goal, and the state exists only for 
the benefit of the individual. Under the 
other way of life, the state strictly regu¬ 
lates all phases of the life of the indi¬ 
vidual, and the individual exists for the 
benefit of the state—or for the little 
group who has usurped the power of 
the state. 

The United States has a great stake 
and a great responsibility in this epic 
struggle between two ways of life. Our 
vast resources, both material and moral, 
can be decisive in this conflict if we use 
them wisely and well. 

These resources will have maximum 
effect only if our schools do a better job 
than ever before. 

They must equip our citizens to deal 
with the increasingly complex problems 
of domestic life, and must also equip 
them with the insight and courage called 
for by the baffling problems posed by a 
divided world. 

The schools can achieve this great task 
only if education is both vital and free. 


What makes the traveller is not the distance of the country visited 
but the capacity to see, to immerse himself in the sfirit of the country to 
which he has traveled.~~Q.otjm Carlo Sforza 



After Reading Keats to the 
Senior Class 

Edna JVI. Agan 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty”—that is all ye 
know on earth, and all ye need to know.— Keats 

The poem ends, the question still unsolved. What is truth? Down 
the ages, the query of the Roman echoes in the heart of man. 

What is beauty? 

Checkered light and shadow under the forest trees, 

Wheat harvested and stacked in golden sheaves, 

The Taj Mahal, glimmering pearl in the moonlight, 

An apple orchard’s spring robe of pink and white. 

The towering majesty of the Matterhorn, 

An evergreen snowladen on a winter’s morn, 

Curling petal fingers of a new born babe, 

Sun shining on the falling crest of a wave. 

Undying, everehangiug hues of the Southwest, 

Floating islands of lilies in a pool at rest, 

Reflected color from the windows of Sainte Chapelle, 

Crimson glory of autumn in a woodland dell. 

Soft, sighing sound of swaying sedge, 

Ceaseless pounding surf upon a ledge, 

Rain’s gentle patter upon a roof, 

The rolling thunder of racing hoofs, 

Happy murmur of meandering brooks, 

High, shrill cry of wandering rooks, 

The cheer of chimes on December air. 

Heart-breaking finality of Tap’s despair. 

Flutter of colours from a ship’s masthead, 

A waterfall’s rush o’er a rock-strewn bed. 

Raging storm followed by peaceful calm, 

Heart-warming comfort of the Hundredth Psalm. 

Smoke of wood fires and burning leaves. 

Incense of arbutus hidden under trees. 

Bread freshly baked and set to cool, 

Pennyroyal beside a secluded pool. 

An ancient barn-mow filled with hay, 

A drift of dogwood in the month of May, 

Vagrant winds passing over salt marshes, 

Bloom of fox grapes clinging to slim larches, 

Furrows new-plowed and warm beneath the sun. 

Spicy apples stored when harvest is done, 

Drying- Christmas greens’ clear pungent odor, 

The sea’s sharp tang when east winds blow over. 

Sight, sound, and scent have beauty. Its qualities 
We know, but still the echo of Pilate’s question rings. 
"What is truth? What is beauty? 

What then can define the undefinable? 

Only the spirit of man can divine 

That which sense and language fail to do. 



Teacher on the Yukon 

Jay Ellis Ransom 


April 2 . 9: 

ou missed all the excitement this 
morning,” Alfred Jacobs said, com¬ 
ing up to where I stood with several 
Tene natives in front of Old David’s 
cabin. “There was a caribou crossing on 
the sandbar. Over there.” He pointed 
with a sweep of his arm. “And right be¬ 
hind him were four wolves.” 

It was nine o’clock in the evening. All 
of us curiously watched the slow prog¬ 
ress of a dog team coming upriver on 
the ice a mile distant. Down in the States 
the night would have been full upon the 
world, but here on the central Yukon, 
just below the Arctic Circle, the sun still 
shone brightly. This late in the spring 
there is no night, only a long, glowing 
twilight. 

“So, and did the wolves get the cari¬ 
bou?” 

“No. Some of the boys hitched up 
their dog teams and went after the 
wolves for their bounty. The wolves 
got away, but they brought back the 
caribou.” 

The annual spring caribou migration 
is in motion. Gaunt, thin from seven 
months of bitter winter, there is little 
of the succulent flesh they will carry 
by August. Still, what little there is 
helps out the native larder. 

A moment later, “Ani! Ani! Come, 
look!” 

Editor’s Note: Memorable moments in the 
difficult life of teaching Indian children in the 
Arctic region of central Alaska are reviewed here 
by a writer who spent three years ministering to 
Uncle Sam’s far northern tribes while studying 
them as an anthropologist. 


Winging their way out of the south¬ 
west following the course of the Yukon 
River came the first two geese of the 
year, necks stretched out, their big bodies 
like Indian clubs with flapping wings 
propelling them forward. 

“Quick, the guns! The shot-guns!” 

The crowd dispersed quickly, laugh¬ 
ing and shouting, slapping each other 
on their broads backs. Spring has come at 
last. 

But when the hunters emerged from 
their cabins, there was only the twilight. 
Over the valley of the Yukon only the 
empty skies lay brooding. 

There is a silence on the Yukon. On 
the endless flats and the rolling hills that 
swell back from the mighty valley, lies 
a silence so absolute that existence seems 
futile. It is as though the earth and the 
sky were changeless, insensate. 

Yet, underneath the ice, life goes on. 

Field mice make sudden forays over 
the crystal snows. There is a squeak, and 
a black shadow vanishes into the dusk. 
In its talons the arctic owl has gripped 
the little brown mouse. 

Through the somber silences of the 
spruce forest a wolf steals upon an un¬ 
suspecting caribou bedded down in a 
clump of lifeless willows. The blood 
howl rises to the moon, and in a few 
moments the pack has consumed all but 
the bones gleaming redly on the ala¬ 
baster snows. 

Last week there was a trickle of water. 
A liquid running murmur, suddenly 
stilled. At last the long winter silence 
has broken. The caribou are running 
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again with the wolves on their trail. The 
first geese wing their slow way into the 
north toward their summer nesting 
grounds beyond the Arctic Circle. 

The Old Man-of-the-Village came 
over on his rounds of daily exercise 
through the village. In discussing the 
passage of the geese and a pair of mal¬ 
lards last night, he said: 

“Did you hear them? Did the ducks 
quack, or the geese honk?” 

“No, Theodore. They just flew si¬ 
lently.” 

He sighed. “That means there’s going 
to be more cold weather. This time last 
year there were lots more ducks and the 
weather was warm.” 

“Oh! Something like our Groundhog 
Day?” 

“That’s what the old folks say.” 
Theodore is 65. “But the young people, 
they forget how to tell the weather. I 
don’t know if it’s right, but it’s what 
my grandmother used to tell me,” 

The Old Man and I went out to in¬ 
spect the school grounds and watch the 
little boys at work raking up the dead 
grass and chips. 

“Angus’ yard looks terrible,” he 
mused. 

I looked over at Angus’ cabin which is 
about thirty feet west of the log school. 
It did look terrible with the winter’s 
blanket of concealing snow melted away. 

“Yes, Angus hadn’t ought to keep his 
dogs tied up right around his cabin,” 
Theodore added. “That’s no place to 
have dogs.” 

Angus is the only native who keeps 
his dog kennels adjacent to his cabin. 
As a result there was a lake of inde¬ 
scribably filthy water all around the ken¬ 


nels. On it floated excrement, bits of rab¬ 
bit fur and caribou skin. Bones lay 
scattered all about. 

Above the several crude kennels stood 
the drying racks on which two moldy 
caribou hides swung forlornly in the 
wind. A black, part-wolf Husky dog lay 
sleeping in the spring sun atop his ken¬ 
nel where he could be out of the damp. 

The other day Barbara, who as my 
wife helps me teach the Indian girls, had 
the girls of her sewing class measure one 
another. Finally, she asked me to go 
over to the trading post to purchase 
twelve yards of outing flannel. 

Entering the post a moment later, I 
glanced around. Only silence. Rattling 
my boots on the rough board flooring I 
strode back into the trader’s kitchen. 

Nobody around. The back door was 
locked. 

I peered into the fur storeroom, 
whistled loudly once or twice, and poked 
into the post office. Still no sign of 
Charlie. 

Feeling somewhat put out I emerged 
again to the chilly out-of-doors, and re¬ 
turned to the school. 

With nothing on which to sew, the 
girls were dismissed for the rest of the 
afternoon, and Barbara and I lazily sat 
down to our writing. 

Alice and Ethyl, my youngest pupils, 
assumed the task of sweeping up the 
school floor, rearranging the desks and 
having a fine time generally. Finally I 
got up and brought in a big bucket and 
sent the girls out after snow. This I 
showed them how to scatter all over the 
floor much to their delighted amaze¬ 
ment. Then they set to work busily 
sweeping it up. They got the floor beau- 
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tifully clean and there was no dust. 

They have learned a new way of 
cleaning house. 

One day this week I didn’t have a 
great deal to do for my small boys so 
I set them to raking up the dead grass 
into piles preparatory to burning. One of 
them decided that it needed burning 
then as the wind was just right. He 
touched one pile off, then another. 

I went out to see what all the smoke 
was about. Seeing nothing but the burn¬ 
ing grass, I joined in with the boys in 
getting the yard well cleaned up. Pres¬ 
ently I returned to my desk to finish the 
end-of-the-month reports. 

Then little Gilbert came rushing in, 
greatly excited. 

“Everything’s on fire,” he shrieked. 

“So, Gilbert?” I looked out the win¬ 
dow. Smoke filled the atmosphere. 
“That’s all right, Gilbert. Just let it 
burn and you boys keep your eyes 
peeled.” 

When the reports were done, I went 
out to see how the fires were coming. 
The entire village was ablaze. Here and 
there one of the village men stood with 
a rake in his hand helping to spread the 
flames. I joined them with another rake 
and together everybody had a leisurely 
and enjoyable time keeping the fires 
spreading to all the dry patches of grass. 

The little. Indian boys, each with a 
rake from the school, dashed hither and 
yon much excited. Most of all ran Gil¬ 
bert. 

William Benn’s two imbecile children 
came over to see what was going on. 
They would have walked directly into 
the burning grass had their mother not 
dashed out just then and pushed them 


ahead of her back into their cabin. 

“We’ll have to burn this all over 
again next month,” said Augustus, Wil¬ 
liam’s younger brother, lazily poking at 
a clump of burning grass. “See, this fire’s 
only burned the top.” 

Sure enough. Under the blackened 
cinders still lay four inches of grass still 
damp from the snow which has not 
completely melted. 

But in the atmosphere is the pleasant 
acrid smell of summer. The village 
grounds are black as death from which 
will soon sprout new life, tender and 
green and young. In two weeks the 
green grass will have erased all traces 
of the fire just as it has done countless 
times in the past, season after season. 

Far across the Yukon the hills are still 
blanketed with white, and the river at 
the foot of the village is four feet thick 
with winter ice. 

June 2: 

This morning the first thunder-storm 
of the year rolled up over the southern 
hills. Theodore strolled over to where I 
was busy straightening the remnants of 
my winter’s wood pile. 

“Thunder always comes between June 
1st and 3rd,” he said, gazing off at the 
black welter of clouds surging above 
the distant horizon. “I never saw it be¬ 
fore June 1st, and it’s never been later 
than the 3rd.” 

Dimly the roll of the thunder gods 
sounded over the forest, There was a 
streak of zigzag fire and a long, long 
time later came the dull reverberations. 

“Think we’ll have a shower over 
here?” I asked politely. 
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“No. Thunderstorms always follow 
along those hills. We’re too far out in 
the flats for them.” 

I looked at my freshly planted garden 
and thought of the toil involved to pack 
water up from the river to water it. 

“Well, I wish a few drops would 
come this way, anyway. My garden’s 
pretty dry.” 

Last night I went for a long hike up 
to the end of Mail Slough and a mile 
beyond on the portage. Mosquitoes 
swarmed thickly out of the bush, but I 
had on plenty of citronella and a bottle 
of it in my pocket. The insects buzzed 
futilely but left me strictly alone. 

The bush is most beautiful now. 
Everything is in leaf, and underfoot the 
wild low-bush cranberries are blooming 
by the millions. We’ll be having berries 
in a few more weeks. Even yet there are 
still a few leftovers from last fall to be 
found where the field mice haven’t got¬ 
ten to them. 

The lakes along my route were cov¬ 
ered with ducks feeding on the lush 
sedges and diving into the water after 
succulent roots. They took almost no 
notice of me although I am sure that 
had I brought my gun along, they 
would have sensed it. 

My quarter-wolf Husky pup nearly 
ran herself wild chasing killdeer, sea 
gulls, and ducks all of which kept tan- 
talizingly just beyond the snap of her 
jaws. It nearly drove her frantic. 

We didn’t retire last night until after 
midnight. Everybody nowadays remains 
up late at night. Numerous families were 
still sitting out on the river bank in front 
of David’s cabin when we turned in. 

The evenings are glorious and peace¬ 


ful, rich with a transcendent glory of 
mauve and pastels. In the mornings 
none of the natives get up until noon. 

Earlier in the evening all the men 
were out on the river bank shooting off 
their guns, listening for the crashing 
echoes to drift back from the distant 
hills. 

“Every spring when high water comes 
after the ice goes out, we do this,” Al¬ 
fred explained to me. “We waste lots of 
shells trying to see who can make the 
loudest echoes.” 

The Yukon at high water is three 
miles wide, and sound travels over the 
water with amazing clarity. Although 
the nearest hills are nine miles distant, 
the echo comes back booming and roar¬ 
ing, re-echoing time after time as it 
crawls along the hills, almost as loud 
as the original shot. 

I went in and got my 30-30 carbine 
and two boxes of shells and proceeded to 
blast away at the river. Occasional ducks 
flew by overhead and a salvo of shots 
were directed their way with entirely 
negligible results. 

After all, it’s a good deal easier to 
hit the Yukon. 

While our baby was asleep, Barbara 
and I went for our first canoe ride since 
the ice came last September. We took 
Tattleback’s canoe and thoroughly en¬ 
joyed ourselves paddling up and down 
in front of the village. Up, with terrific 
effort on my part against the strong cur¬ 
rent, followed by a lazy drifting down 
to the front of the trading post, and then 
back again. 

The mail boat was supposed to arrive 
yesterday en route down river. Word 
came via radio that it had broken down 
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twice at Circle. Everybody has been wait¬ 
ing for it, but something mechanical is 
wrong. It’s hard waiting for mail from 
home. 

Everything is growing with extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity and lushness. The 
grass is already waist deep. Weeds thrive 
everywhere, especially in my garden 
which I carefully weeded yesterday. My 
peas are up nearly a foot and I had to 
cut a bunch of willow poles to stake 
them. Even the poles seem to be taking 
root and sending out buds. 

And yet Theodore, who has con¬ 
tracted to straighten up my cache which 
I bought from him for the Government, 
isn’t able to budge it. Less than a foot 
down below the surface of the rich 
black soil the earth is solidly frozen. 

It has been necessary for him to dig 
a little dirt out each day, letting the rest 
thaw before tackling it again. Eventually 
he hopes to get down far enough so that 
by block and tackle he’ll be able to pull 
the cache into an erect position. 

Far off in the west toward the village 
of Rampart ninety miles away there 
must be a forest fire. The whole sky 
is pink with glowing smoke. At night 
the low-riding sun tints the far bank of 
the Yukon with delightful pastels. 

Several of the school children have 
been playing with one of the school’s big 
rubber balls. They throw it back and 
forth in front of us, and I’ve been worry¬ 
ing for fear one of them will accidental¬ 
ly toss it into the river where the swift 
current would quickly carry it out of 
reach. 

Even now one of the boys has made a 
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wild dash down to the shore after the 
ball, but they always seem to get it in 
time. 

Two of the little native girls lit a 
smudge out in the front yard after school 
to keep the mosquitoes away while they 
played blissfully about it. They run, 
wild and carefree, their straight black 
hair flying in the wind and their black 
eyes and sparkling white teeth alive 
with laughter. 

Summer is on the Yukon for sure. 

Alfred came over this afternoon. 
“Everybody is leaving tomorrow,” he 
said gravely. 

“Going down to their fish camps?” I 
asked, expecting it. 

“Yes. Ratting season’s over. Salmon 
beginning to run in the river. Pretty 
soon everybody will be drying salmon 
and there’ll be nobody left in the vil¬ 
lage.” 

Even now some of the men are carry¬ 
ing heavy packs down to their power 
boats and canoes getting ready for an 
early start tomorrow. 

Tomorrow there will be only Barbara, 
Baby Jay, and I at our end of the village 
where the school is. Only the trader 
lonely and forgotten down at the other 
end. In between there will be just empty 
cabins and locked caches. School will be 
over for this year. 

It is summer on the Yukon River and 
the world lies at peace with itself. In two 
more weeks we, ourselves, will be gone, 
en route back to our old home in 
the States. Then there will be only the 
trader to hold down his trading post 
in the wild arctic land of central Alaska. 
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Refugee Pupil 


Louise D. Gunn 


My class of adolescent girls rushed in, 

Their lilting laughter chimed, a tinkling tune: 

But she was alone, framed darkly in the doorway, 

A dark-eyed girl who had learned too soon, too soon, 
That there is more in life than light and laughter. 

I gave her open heart and out-stretched hand, 

And with my eyes I strove to smile my message, 

For she was a stranger in a strange, new land. 

. . . Come in, dear child, where laughter rings 

Merry as a bell, and let me teach 

You more than sentences and spelling words. 

But can I speak the phrases that will reach 
The hidden, dark-drenched corners of your mind, 
Deep-rooted as I am in blind content? 

Lord, let me see, and seeing find, 

The core of teaching is the being kind. . . . 
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Holding Power versus Absorbing 
Power of Secondary Schools 

William 


E ducators are looking forward to the 
day when secondary education is 
as much a part of the heritage of Ameri¬ 
can youth as elementary education. 
There is, however, disparity between this 
ideal and reality. The lack of facilities— 
teachers and buildings—for secondary 
school training for large numbers of 
American youth is only one phase of this 
issue. An equally important phase arises 
out of those situations in which teachers 
and buildings are available but the boys 
and girls do not attend school. Here is 
the challenge of pupil mortality and the 
holding power of the school. 

Despite a record of remarkable 
growth between 1900 and 1940, our 
high schools experienced a reversal of 
the trend of holding power during the 
past decade. This change, characterized 
by a lower percentage of high school 
graduates in terms of the population of 
high school age, can be attributed mainly 
to the atypical social conditions of the 
war period. It is uncertain, however, 
how far we can go in blaming the war 
for the loss in high school enrollment 
experienced by a majority of communi¬ 
ties throughout the nation. 

Whether enrollment is growing, de¬ 
clining, or holding firm with respect to 
the number of youth in the 14 to 17 age 
group is an interesting problem but it is 
secondary to a more fundamental issue. 
On the one hand, it has been pointed 
out that in the last quarter-century the 


L. Gragg 

survival rate through high school in¬ 
creased 215 percent, and that the median 
educational attainment level has risen 
from completion of seven grades to 
completion of ten grades. On the other 
hand, frequent warnings have been 
sounded to the effect that half of the 
children in school today must be pre¬ 
pared to take their part in the life of 
the community without benefit of a high 
school diploma. 

Considerable attention has been ac¬ 
corded to the problem of high school 
holding power by educators. Articles 
dealing with the subject have as fre¬ 
quently stemmed from personal opin¬ 
ions as from facts. Some school admin¬ 
istrators have pointed to the introduction 
of the junior high school and the 6-3-3 
plan as the cause of reduced elimination 
from school; persons in the field of 
guidance have shown that pupils have 
been held in school through more and 
better counseling; curriculum experts 
believe that progress in the development 
of subject matter has been responsible 
for increasing the survival rate of the 
American school. It is, perhaps, reason¬ 
able to infer that each of the develop¬ 
ments in the various phases of the educa¬ 
tional program that have evolved in the 
past fifty years has played a part in the 
development of the secondary school as 
a universal institution. 

Are we entirely justified in assuming 
that “holding power” is the correct term 
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to describe the process whereby only half 
of our youth are marked for high school 
graduation? It is well to look at some 
factors outside education, if one contem¬ 
plates considering all possible ramifica¬ 
tions of the pi'oblem of school elimina¬ 
tion. Secondary education in this country 
during the last century has undergone a 
transformation of revolutionary propor¬ 
tions. But this change has not been pre¬ 
cipitated by progress in educational plan¬ 
ning alone. Factors foreign to those in 
the minds of school leaders have played 
a significant role in shaping the policy of 
secondaiy education pursued in this na¬ 
tion. 

One of these factors is change in the 
labor force. We are aware of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century industrial scene de¬ 
picted by Dickens in England, The 
American counterpart of the situation 
in Europe during the early phase of the 
industrial revolution was less sharply 
delineated, but it existed. That child 
labor prevailed in this country to a sig¬ 
nificant degree is proved by the wide¬ 
spread movement in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century on the part of 
state and federal legislators to stamp it 
out. Child labor laws created a situation 
which called, logically, for compulsory 
attendance laws which eventually were 
enacted by all states. 

To credit compulsory attendance laws 
with the growth of secondary education 
is to confuse cause with effect. It is only 
fair to point out that child labor and 
compulsory attendance legislation grew 
out of something other than growing 
interest in public education. As techno¬ 
logical development evolved, the earlier 
demand for cheap and unskilled child 


labor declined. Likewise, the displace¬ 
ment of hand labor by the machine 
created circumstances which demanded 
choosing between children and adults 
when the ax of dismissal fell. Society 
prescribed that if jobs were to be filled 
they should be filled by adults. The 
alternative to thousands of foot-loose 
youth was enforced school attendance. 
Thus, the secondary school began to ful¬ 
fill a socio-economic function quite 
foreign to its primary function. No 
longer an institution devoted mainly to 
the selection and preparation of youth 
for higher education, it took on the task 
of absorbing those vast numbers of boys 
and girls for whom the world of work 
no longer extended a cordial welcome. 
This change in the pattern of the labor- 
market wrought a change in the func¬ 
tion of the secondary school almost 
wholly from without the realm of educa¬ 
tion. 

The experiences of the past decade 
should serve to emphasize the import of 
the conclusion just stated. During the 
period 1941 to 1947 secondary school en¬ 
rollment actually declined—not only 
because of a reduction in the population 
of high school age but also because of an 
increase in the rate of drop-out. The 
latter element can be attributed mainly 
to increased attractiveness of employ¬ 
ment opportunities and entrance into the 
armed services. The seventeen-year-old 
group alone could indeed affect enroll¬ 
ment perceptibly at not only the fourth 
year but also other grades in the high 
school. This fact can be ascertained from 
examination of any age-grade distri¬ 
bution table for high school popula¬ 
tions. 
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Our elementary schools are facing 
record enrollments today which if birth¬ 
rate trends may be relied on, will reach 
an unprecedented peak by 1953 . School 
administrators may pause to consider the 
impact of this expanded enrollment 
upon the secondary schools during the 
period 1955'1965- 

Will the schools be ready to meet the 
needs imposed by the pressure of in¬ 
creased population? A satisfactory 
answer to the question depends upon 
a recognition of the factors which im¬ 
pinge on secondary school attendance. 


Here lies the challenge to face facts 
realistically, to uncover those elements 
which determine the persistence of 
pupils. If, as this article suggests, 
schools are dependent upon socio-eco¬ 
nomic conditions and the status of 
technological unemployment in partic¬ 
ular, it behooves us to examine the facts. 
It may well be that school “holding 
power” is, in reality, a matter-of “absorb¬ 
ing power.” This implies a need for care¬ 
ful analysis of nonschool factors which 
are associated with the selection and 
elimination of high school pupils. 


WHAT IS A BOOK? 

What is a booh? A series of little printed signs—essentially only that. 
It is for the reader to supply himself the form and colors and senti¬ 
ments to which these signs correspond. It will depend on him whether 
the book be dull or brilliant, hot with passion or cold as ice. Or, if you 
prefer to put it otherwise, each word in a booh is a magic fnger that 
sets a fiber of our brain vibrating like a harp string and so evokes a note 
from the soundingboard of our soul. No matter how skillful , how in¬ 
spired, the artist*s hand, the sound it makes depends on the quality of 
the strings within themselves .— Anatole France , 



Unseen Motor 


S. Estelle G iteathead 

Asleep for countless centuries, 

There sounds a giant tread 
Of A.tlas as at last he woke 5 
He listened as X said- 

I turn my dial day and night 
Upon the world of men, 

Tor many tongues have X to speak. 
Through nature, voice and pen. 

I sense that good, still hidden, lies 
In earth, in sky, in sea. 

Awaiting human touch to voice 
Its unsung melody. 

Each man is given a chest of tools 
To call upon at will. 

For dragons he is sure to meet 
That test his wit and skill. 

The crust of yesterday becomes 
A banquet fit for kings, 

But man’s myopic eye is turned 
On things-things-only things. 

Earth’s precious wonders given wing. 
What more is there to ask? 

Hearken-Creation never halts- 

Exxdless, indeed, the task. 

INTo stratosphere shall baffle me- 

Above it shines a star. 

With knowledge ever beckoning 
To where its frontiers are. 

After the whirlwind, earthquake, fire, 
A still small voice reveals 
A vast and valiant army which 
Life’s frantic haste conceals. 

A noble heritage have I, 

IVXy IVIaker sealed and signed 
The right to bear I Iis image, and 
That image gave IVIan-JVIIISFIX 



The Stereotype of the 
Teacher in American Literature 

Don C. Charles 


T he American teacher, to appraise 
correctly his place in our culture, 
needs to view himself through eyes 
other than his own, especially if he seeks 
to change or improve his status in society. 
One instrument for such self-appraisal 
is American literature. Literary descrip¬ 
tion, analysis, and characterization re¬ 
flects with some clarity the attitudes and 
emotions of a people, and in turn in¬ 
fluences them; Uncle Tom’s Cabin il¬ 
lustrates both phenomena well. Our 
literature, perhaps more than that of 
most nations, has always been close to the 
people. 

The writer felt that, for this reason, 
a survey of teachers in American litera¬ 
ture would be profitable and revealing. 

The procedure was to break down 
our literature into periods, select repre¬ 
sentative writers for each period, and 
examine their works for references to 
or descriptions of teachers, or for the use 
of teachers as protagonists. The selec¬ 
tion was made arbitrarily, but leaned 
heavily on Parrington’s Main Currents 
in American Thought .* From the middle 
of the 19th Century, most of the books 
examined were novels, but some earlier 
works were essays, journals, letters, etc. 

It is revealing, but a little distressing, 
to find that both men and women 
teachers appear pretty generally as stere¬ 


otypes—and rather unflattering stereo¬ 
types at that. This may be attributable 
in part to bad writing, but for what¬ 
ever reason, the teacher is rarely pre¬ 
sented as a warm and sympathetic human 
being, and even more seldom as the 
member of an honorable or respected 
profession. The evidence gathered fol¬ 
lows. 

Data 

Puritan Period. John Cotton, Roger 
Williams, John Winthrop, Nathaniel 
Ward, Thomas Hooker, John Eliot, 
John Wise, Increase Mather, John 
Barnard. 

No comment, description or reference 
to teachers was found in the works of 
the above writers. This is not surprising, 
in view of the narrow religious character 
of the education of children in this 
period. 

Deists. Jonathan Edwards. 

Nothing was found in Edwards on 
teachers. 

Democrats. Benjamin Franklin, William 
Byrd, John Woolman, St. John de 
Crevecoeur. 

Ben Franklin had a good deal to say 
about schools and what should be taught, 
especially in his “Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsil- 
vania” s but he had little to say about 


1 Parrington, Vernon L., Main Currents in 
urican Thought. 


2 Franklin, Benjamin, in Mott, Frank L., and 
Jorgensen, Chester C., Benjamin Franklin, p. 201. 
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teachers. He writes, for instance, “That 
the Rector be a Mail of good Under¬ 
standing, good Morals, diligent and 
patient, learn’d in the Language and 
Sciences, and a correct pure speaker and 
Writer of the English tongue5 to have 
such Tutors under him as shall be neces¬ 
sary” (italics the writer’s). Franklin, 
typical of his day, saw education as im¬ 
portant, but the “tutors” as nonentities 
who would transmit knowledge. 

Nationalists: Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Paine, Phillip Freneau. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, had positive 
ideas about academic courses for scholars, 
but failed to mention the teachers of 
those subjects. In establishing the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, he was exacting 
about the architecture, the courses of 
study, etc., but made no mention of the 
instructional staff. 8 

xygo-x820. In the period of establishing 
and strengthening the new national 
government, there was little literary 
activity (or educational, for that mat¬ 
ter). Emerson said “. . . From 1790 to 
1820 there was not a book, a speech, a 
conversation, or a thought in the 
state . . . [Massachusetts].” 1 

Romanticists. William Channing, Wil¬ 
liam Cullen Bryant, Washington Irving, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son, Henry David Thoreau, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Walt 
Whitman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

* Jefferson, Thomas, in Curtis, William E., 
The True Thomas Jefferson, p. 234. 

1 Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Journals , Vol. VIII, 
P- 339 - 
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Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, John G. Whittier. 

Some critics, and probably the reading 
public, regard this as the “Golden Age” 
of American Literature. Certainly it was, 
to borrow Van Wyck Brook’s title, “The 
Flowering of New England.” More 
references to teachers, descriptions, and 
instances of teachers as protagonists, 
were found in this group than in any 
other. It was the period when Ameri¬ 
cans were developing a distinct culture 
of their own, separate from Europe. 

Women: Channing’s description of his 
own schoolmistress, in his autobiog¬ 
raphy, is far from flattering: “I was 
a little amused,” he says in a letter, 
“with the objection which you say the 

.s made to your proposed school, 

that you want those essential qualifica¬ 
tions of a teacher, . . . gray hair and 
spectacles.” (Describing his own school¬ 
mistress) “She would have suited the 

.s to a hair. Her nose was 

peculiarly privileged and honored, for 
it bore two spectacles. The locks which 
strayed from her close mob-cap were 
most evidently the growth of other 
times. She sat in a large easy chair, and 
. . . she filled the capacious seat. .. [de¬ 
scribing her stick] so piercing its vision, 
so quick its hearing, so rapid its motions, 
so suddenly did it reach the whispering 
or idle delinquent . . etc.® 

Holmes presents an opposite picture, 
that of the sweet young thing, in his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table : 

“The school mistress came down with 
a rose in her hair—a fresh June rose. She 

8 Channing-, William E., Memoir, Vol. I, p. 
23. 
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had been walking early . . . those two 
blush roses [in her cheeks] turned into a 
couple of damasks.” 6 However, in Elsie 
Venner he echoes Channing: “She [the 
female teacher] was a poor, overtasked, 
nervous creature—we must not think too 
much of her fancies.” 7 

Men: Most of the teachers of this long 
period in history and literature were 
men. Perhaps the first occurring to the 
average American would be the dupe 
Ichabod Crane , Irving’s creation. “The 
cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable 
to his person. He was tall, but exceed¬ 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
mile out of his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels and his whole 
frame most loosely hung together. His 
head was small and flat on top, with 
huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and 
a long snipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weather-cock, perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of 
a hill on a windy day, with his clothes 
fluttering and bagging about him, one 
might have mistaken him for the genius 
of famine descending upon the earth, or 
some scare-crow eloped from a corn¬ 
field.” In the book, as every school-boy 
knows, he plays a simple, dim-witted, 
superstitious fool. 8 

Whittier reflects the “apartness” of 
the teacher of the early days: his teacher 
is a wise man, not quite of this world, 


'Holmes, Oliver W., The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, p. 226. 

5 Holmes, O. W., Elsie Venner, p. 79. 

8 Irving, Washington, “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” in Irving, Vol. 18, p. 478. 


ridiculed but held in a little awe. 

Luring us by stories old 

With a comic unction told, . . . 

Where the genial pedagogue 

Half forgot his rogues to flog . . . 

Let the busy ones deride 

What I deem of right thy pride: 

Let them laugh to see thee fast 

Tabernacled in the past, 

Working out with eye and lip 

Riddles of Old Penmanship. . . 

Thoreau scorns teachers briefly, al¬ 
though he taught for a year. “We talk 
much about education, and yet none will 
assume the office of an educator. I never 
gave one the whole advantage of my¬ 
self.” 10 He gives his own formula for 
teaching, in Walden. “If I wished a boy 
to know something about the arts and 
sciences, for instance, I would not pur¬ 
sue the common course, which is merely 
to send him in the neighborhood to some 
professor where anything is professed 
and practiced but the art of life. . . .” u 

In Elsie Venner , Holmes introduces a 
male teacher, Bernard Langdon, a rather 
stuffy young man who struggled in the 
small village, but escaped his unhappy 
fate and went on to better things— 
practicing medicine in a good, conserva¬ 
tive neighborhood. 12 

He casts further aspersions on the 
profession (the position of the teachers 

‘Whittier, John G., in Whittier,, p. 190. 

*’ Thoreou, Henry D., Early Sfring in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Vol. V of set, p. 231. 

“Thoreau, Henry D., Wallen, p. 82, Vol. 
II of Set. 

“Holmes, O. W., Elsie Venner. 
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in literature certainly would not support 
the use of this word): “The Professor 
considers himself, and I consider him, a 
very useful and worthy kind of 
drudge.” 18 

The Gilded. Age, Mark Twain, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edmund Stedman, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 

In Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy ap¬ 
pears an innocuous teacher, not un¬ 
pleasant, but not important either. Mr. 
Grimshaw was a “slender man, with 
fragile hands, and eyes that glanced half 
a dozen ways at once. . . . ,m 

In Tom Sawyer , Twain paints a pic¬ 
ture familiar in American letters: the 
schoolman, fussy, pedantic, in this case, 
frustrated too. “The schoolmaster, al¬ 
ways severe, grew severer, and more 
demanding, his rod and ferrule were 
seldom idle now. . . . The master, Old 
Dobbins, had reached middle age with 
an unsatisfied ambition. The darling of 
his desires was to be a doctor, but poverty 
had decreed that he should be nothing 
higher than a village schoolmaster....” 
He was bald and wore a wig. On the oc¬ 
casion of the school “performance,” he 
was made ridiculous when a cat sus¬ 
pended above his head snatched off his 
wig and revealed his bald pate, gilded 
by the boys. 15 

Local Color. Bret Harte. 

No teachers found in Harte’s stories. 

Critical Realism. Henry George, Ed- 

“ Holmes, 0 . W., Aulocral of the Breakfast 
Table, op. cit., p, 176. 

“Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, Story of a Bad 
Boy, p. ja. 

“Twain, Mark, Tom Sawyer, pp. 188-194. 


ward Bellamy, Thornstein Veblen, Wil¬ 
liam Dean Howells, Henry James, Ed¬ 
ward Eggleston, Ed Howe. 

Women : One of the healthiest teachers 
from both physical and personal view¬ 
points is Agnes Deming, in Ed Howe’s 
Story of a Country Town. “Agnes 
Deming . . . everybody’s friend and ad¬ 
visor ... a revelation to Fairview , . . 
one who uttered no complaints ... did 
what she could to help them ... the 
people tried to become like her and were 
better in every way. , . . Agnes taught 
us at night and was so patient and en¬ 
couraged us so much that we learned 
more than we should have at [the regu¬ 
lar] school. Although slight in figure, 
she was the picture of health, of which 
she was so careful as of her dress and 
manners, which were never anything but 
mild and gentle.” 18 

Men: Howells portrays a gentle and 
weak man in A Boy’s Town. The new 
teacher burned the rods formerly used to 
keep the students subjugated; this pro¬ 
gressive gesture, however, got him in 
trouble. He couldn’t handle the boys, 
they mocked him, refused to obey, and 
finally drove him out. Howells refers to 
him as “this gentle soul” and “the poor 
man.” 17 One of the boys’ games was to 
refuse to speak to him on the street, or 
to answer his greetings. 

Edward Eggleston’s Iloosier School¬ 
master is one of the few teachers seen 
as hero in an American novel. The 


“Howe, Ed, Story of a Country Town, pp. 
41-44. 

” Howells, William D., A Boy’s Town, p. 63. 
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schoolmaster, and intellectual boy, went 
to the backwoods: “Want to be a school¬ 
master do you? . . . Why the boys have 
driv off the last two, and licked the ones 
afore them like blazes.” 18 Like most 
teachers “he had lived a bookish life,” 10 
but ran the school by diplomacy and in 
his quiet and dogged way reversed their 
tricks on them, which won their respect. 
“He’s powerful smart, is the master . . . 
he’ll beat the whole kit and tuck of ’em 
afore he’s through.” 20 He becomes the 
local hero, gets the girl, and goes away 
to teach in a bigger school} he is one of 
the few literary schoolmen who willingly 
remain in teaching. 

Disillusion : Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, Edith Wharton, 
Jack London, Theodore Dreiser, Wil¬ 
liam James. 

Of the works of these dynamic writers, 
only Garland’s yielded any reference to 
teachers, and it was the usual description 
of a bookish and inept man. “The teacher 
turned out to be a slender, scholarly 
young man, who seemed very timid and 
gentle to the strong, rude boys.” 21 

Social Democracy. Lincoln Steffens, Up¬ 
ton Sinclair. 

Some discussion of education, but no 
descriptions of or references to teachers 
were found in the books of these men. 

Post World War I. H. L. Mencken, 

“ Eggleston, Edward, The Hoosier School¬ 
master , p. 37. 

“ Ibid , pp. 40-65. 

20 Eggleston, of. cit., p, 85. 

21 Garland, Hamlin, Boy Life on the Prairie, 

P- 2 3 - 
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Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Ruth 
Suckow, Sherwood Anderson, Eugene 
O’Neil, John Dos Passos, Thomas 
Wolfe. 

Women : Thomas Wolfe repeats the 
shrewish spinster cliche. “Their teacher 
was a gaunt red-faced spinster, with 
fierce glaring eyes.. . .” 22 

Sherwood Anderson’s Kate Swift is a 
warm and living woman, an inspiring 
teacher, yet a tragic figure—“Silent, cold 
and stern” with passion unfulfilled and 
life frustrated. 23 

Ruth Suckow’s Rose Kramer is a 
cliche—the sweet young teacher, tied 
up in her love affairs. She gives up a 
rather vapid male teacher for a more 
live worker back home, and goes up the 
social scale—she leaves teaching to be¬ 
come a secretary. 24 

Thomas Wolfe carries on the 
literary tradition of the unmanly young- 
man: “The principal [was] a plump, 
soft, foppish young man whose name 
was Armstrong, and who wore always 
a carnation in his coat, which, after 
whipping an offending boy, he was 
accustomed to hold delicately between 
his fingers, sniffing it with sensitive nos¬ 
trils and lidded eyes.” 25 « 

Mr. Dennis of The Kramer Girls is 
another weak figure. He, however, es¬ 
capes his fate, leaves teaching and so 
reforms himself: he becomes an “official 

52 Wolfe, Thomas, Look Homeward, Angel, 
p . 92. , 

“Anderson, Sherwood, Winesburg, Ohio, p. 
188. 

24 Suckow, Ruth, The Kramer Girls, p. 86, 

15 Wolfe, of. cit., p. 92. 
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in some insurance company ... a very 
solid citizen.” 20 

Administrators today, as in Franklin’s 
and Jefferson’s day, are more widely ac¬ 
cepted and recognized than “just 
teachers.” Witness Ann Viclcer’s father 
who was “Superintendent of Schools, 
biown always as ‘Professor.’ His posi¬ 
tion made him one of the local gentry, 
along with three doctors, two bank presi¬ 
dents, three lawyers (one of them Justice 
of the Peace), the proprietor of the Bos¬ 
ton Store, and Episcopal, Congrega¬ 
tional and Presbyterian ministers.” 27 

Another superintendent appears in 
Sherwood Anderson’s Tar, He was 
bookish, respected learning, beat the 
boys regularly with whips, embarrassed 
Tar, and caused him to “lose face” be¬ 
cause he praised him in front of the other 
boys, 

Do teachers fear their “apartness” in 
the American scene? Perhaps they do, or 
Jacques Barzun (himself a teacher) 
would not be forced to defend them: 
“They . . . look like any other Ameri¬ 
cans, they are no more round-shouldered 
than bank presidents, they play golf and 
tennis and watch football, they marry 
and beget children, laugh and swear and 
have appendicitis in a thoroughly normal 
way. They are far less absent-minded 
than Waiters in restaurants and they do 
not look a bit more like one another than 
a comparable group of doctors or me¬ 
chanics.” 28 

Perhaps teachers have changed. A 
reading of contemporary literature does 
not reveal any stereotyped teachers, or 
teachers of any kind 3 they simply do not 

a * Slickow, of. cit., p. 271, 

21 Lewis, Sinclair, Ann Vickers , p. 7. 

M Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in America , p. 25. 
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appear in any post World War II works 
read. 

Summary 

In reading or scanning the important 
works of more than 60 representative 
American writers from Colonial times to 
the present, a remarkably small number 
of references to teachers was found. 
While this research was a survey and 
not a definitive study, the paucity of 
references suggests the insignificance of 
teachers—as individuals or as profes¬ 
sional workers—in the eyes of writers. 
The most numerous references were in 
the romantic New England period of the 
middle and late 19th Century, when 
men of learning were most respected in 
our culture. 

A second fact of importance is that 
teachers seldom appear as significant in¬ 
dividuals, but father as stereotypes or 
living cliches. Among women there 
seem to be two: 

1) The “sweet young thing,” in¬ 
volved in affairs of the heart, 
teaching until one of them pays 
off in a marriage offer. 

2) The sour old maid, a comic 
character who has been satirized 
on most of the high school audi¬ 
torium stages in America. She is 
the wielder of the birch, shrewish, 
and likely to be a simpering fool 
in the presence of a man, 

The satirization of men as individuals 
is as marked, the stereotype as rigid. 
The types again are two, one sub¬ 
divided: 

1) The old birch-rod disciplinarian, 
likely to be a fool, always odd¬ 
looking, usually a bachelor. 
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2) The smart, bookish young fellow 
who is 

a) An intellectual fool, or 

b) A pretty clever fellow who 
can stay ahead of the boys 
by his wits. This is neces¬ 
sary, because he isn’t 
“manly” enough to succeed 
by force of personality or 
leadership. 

There is an occasional grudging re¬ 
spect for the male teacher’s intellect, but 
there is always an impression that he is 
really not much of a man, as Americans 
use the term. 

There are exceptions to these stereo¬ 
types of course; there are occasional 
good teachers and successful human be¬ 
ings like Agnes Deming. Important 
writers or significant works may have 
been overlooked or references missed, 
but the teacher in American literature 
appears generally to be a rather unflat¬ 
tering stereotype. 
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With ci mirror of brass you can adjust your hat', but with antiquity 
for a mirror you can 'predict the rise and fall of empires. Confucius 



Bequest 

Dorothy De Zouche 

I can leave you nothing-, my son, 

No gilt-edged securities. 

Or coupons to clip. 

Or paid-up annuities. 

None of the things which other men 
Leave to their sons 
In wills, properly notarized. 

The few pieces of family silver. 

The china and brass 
Tour aunts will ask for 
And your cousins divide. 

I cannot even leave you 
Courage, my son. 

For courage is not bequeathed to men 
On parchment. 

But won thru tears 

And the long travail of the spirit. 

Perhaps the remembrance 

That I loved justice 

With an uncompromising love. 

And beauty in all things. 

And tried in my faltering way 
To make them available to all men 
"Will be your deed to the future. 

Even this I cannot surely promise you 
My son. 

For who can set a lawyer's seal 
Upon a hope. 

Or notarize a dream? 



Young Henry Barnard, As Revealed 
in His Letters to Ashbel Smith 

Charles F. Arrowood 

O n January 22, 1832., just two days more in Salisbury, he developed a large 
before his twenty-first birthday, practice, taught medical students, bought 
and about a year and a half after his a share in a newspaper, plunged into 
graduation from Yale, Henry Barnard politics, and courted an heiress. During 
wrote a letter to his friend Ashbel his Salisbury years, he wished to return 
Smith. The two young men had been to Hartford, and made overtures with 
writing to each other for some time but a view to securing a staff appointment to 
this is the earliest letter from Barnard a Connecticut hospital. He was disap- 
among the Ashbel Smith papers in the pointed both in his efforts to secure a 
collection preserved in the Archives of staff appointment in Connecticut and in 
the University of Texas. The papers in- his courtship of the Rowan County 
elude twenty-six letters from Barnard, beauty; and, in 1836, went to Texas, 
the last written in 1843. The earlier where, the next year, he became Surgeon 
letters of the series reveal their writer as General of the Texas Army. Pie held 
a youth, uncertain of himself, but fired this commission until 1841, and greatly 
by aspiration and upheld by friendship; distinguished himself in combating the 
the later ones reveal a man who had yellow fever epidemic of 1839 at Gal- 
found himself, and who was conscious veston. In later years he fought similar 
of his own powers. epidemics in Mexico and in Tennessee. 

Though there was a difference of Smith was Minister Plenipotentiary 
more than five years in the ages of the from the Republic of Texas to Great 
two men—Smith was born August 13, Britain and France, Secretary of State to 
1805—they were, while they were President Anson Jones, and an army 
young, close friends. Both were born and surgeon during the war with Mexico, 
reared in Hartford, their families were He fought the Know-Nothing Party, 
friendly, and both graduated from Yale, the movement to have Texas enter the 
Smith was graduated B.A. and M.A., in Union, and once that was settled, op- 
1824, and graduated a Doctor of Medi- posed secession. 

cine in 1828. He was a member of Phi He joined the Confederate Army, 
Beta Kappa. He taught at Salisbury, however, with the rank of captain, and 
North Carolina, from 1824 to 1826, fought throughout the war, having been 
returned to Yale for his medical train- promoted to the rank of colonel at its 
ing, and then entered the practice of end. He was one of the commissioners 
medicine at Salisbury. In September, who surrendered the State to the Federal 
1831, he sailed for Paris, where he authorities, and threw himself into the 
studied at the Neckar Hospital. Once task of rehabilitating the State within 
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the Federal Union. He served as county 
superintendent of schools of Harris 
County—the county in which Houston is 
located; was a United States Commis¬ 
sioner to the Paris Exposition of 1876; 
and both just before and just following 
reconstruction was a member of the 
Texas Legislature. 

In 1881, the legislature under which 
the University of Texas was established 
was enacted, and Smith was, on April 
1 of that year, appointed a member of 
the Board of Regents of the institution. 
At its first meeting, the Board elected 
him its President; and during the re¬ 
mainder of his life, the building of the 
University was his great interest. Ashbel 
Smith did more to give standing and 
character to the University of Texas in 
its formative years than any other man. 
He led in shaping its policies, fought its 
enemies, and upheld the hands of its 
staff. He died in office, on January 21, 
1886; but he had lived to see the Uni¬ 
versity fully launched. No man ever 
lived to whom the institution owes more. 

Barnard’s career is so well known that 
little need be said of him. The first 
chief educational officer of Connecticut, 
of Rhode Island, and of the United 
States; distinguished editor and author, 
whose writings earned him the title 
“The Scholar of the Common School 
Revival”; and President of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin and of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege; he was for decades before his 
death, in 1900, the most honored figure 
in American public education. 

I 

And now, to the letters. 

Smith wrote to his young friend on 


the 10th and again on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1831, just before he sailed for 
France. He gossiped of a party he had 
attended in New York. He said, 
“Apropos of Hartford; I think that 
some little things being removed, I 
would even live in that city.” He spoke 
of his plans for his voyage, asked Bar¬ 
nard to send newspapers and reviews to 
him during the coming year, and gave a 
short account of a slumming trip to cen¬ 
ters of New York night life, in the 
course of which he had been greatly 
shocked by what he saw and heard. 

During the autumn of 1831, Henry 
Barnard went to New York City, where 
he spent some months in the study of law 
with a Mr. Hall, with Kent, and with 
other lawyers. Hall showed him a letter 
in which Smith announced his safe ar¬ 
rival in Paris, and, as was said, on Jan¬ 
uary 2.2., 1832, Barnard wrote to him. 
The letter is slightly torn, and a few 
words must be supplied; but nothing of 
the sense is lost, and it is so revealing 
that a good deal of It is quoted here: 

Here, My clear Friend [he begins], take 
my ungloved hand and give it one of those 
warm, hearty pressures you used to give. 
I have heard nothing of you, except of 
your arrival in France, by a London ship 
list, and through Mr. Hall who handed 
me your letter to read. 

Some generalities follow, and Barnard 
turns to an account of what he is him¬ 
self doing and feeling: 

As for myself [he says], I am still in 
this great city, a drop in the ocean—the 
best place on this side of the water to hide 
yourself—to live, not unnoticing, yet un¬ 
known. I live as of old—breakfast with 
the family—dine in my room on crackers, 
etc., and the third meal I take everywhere. 
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I meet in this way a great variety of char¬ 
acters—whose oddities and humors amuse 
me very much. I scarcely ever go out of 
my room till 2 or 3—after which I spend 
an hour or two with Mr. Hall—who im¬ 
proves like good wine on acquaintance. In¬ 
deed, I feel very much indebted to you 
for inducing me to take this step—I have 
read Blackstone over very thoroughly with 
Mr. H [all] and I am going over it again 
with Kent, Gould etc. I read a little Latin 
and French nearly every day—and for 
exercise I throw myself into the mingled 
stream of Broadway a[nd] spend an hour 
in Boxing —which some deem [a] vulgar 
accomplishment but which I know [to] be 
a very healthful exercise. Besides it has 
[proved] useful when assaulted by the 
“rudeness and [vile] insolence of some 
wassailers [?].” As for company I have 
the same diffidence which with other feel¬ 
ings kept me out of Society in Hartford— 
I suppose I have got independence enough 
but in spite of that I make but little progress 
in extending the circle of my female ac¬ 
quaintance, I want somebody to take me 
by the hand (this is rather a humbling con¬ 
fession and is what I never make but on 
paper and to you) and help me off with 
the embarrassment which fetters the tongue 
and literally deprives the limbs of mo¬ 
tion. . . . No man enjoys society better 
than I do when I can feel myself at home 
in it—when in fact I can use my tongue 
and limbs without being conscious that I 
have such things. For it is the consciousness 
that I have such members and that they 
ought to contribute their part to the en¬ 
tertainment of the whole that deprives me 
of the power of so doing—I have staid 
long hours in company beyond the time I 
intended to, merely because I dared not 
walk across the room and attract the eyes 
of all to my awkwardness. 

This is no fiction—But stop. I have 
wandered away very idlely but I shall make 
no apology for it, for I think it is ridiculous 
affectation to make any excuse for writing 
about yourself when writing to a friend, 
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and such I have presumed I was writing to. 

Barnard went on to say that he had 
been suffering from a cough, the after¬ 
effects of influenza, and that he planned 
to go to Hartford and remain there un¬ 
til he had recuperated. He then turned 
to a subject which appears to have domi¬ 
nated his interest for a number of years, 
that of national politics. Mr. Hall was 
to be in Washington and Barnard wrote: 
“It will be a very pleasant time for him, 
as the Tariff—the Bank question, etc. 
will call out the first speakers in Con¬ 
gress—Clay, Webster, McDuffie, etc, 
etc.” The letter closes with references 
to mutual acquaintances and the conven¬ 
tional phrases of familiar correspond¬ 
ence. 

Smith wrote next from London, 
where he was seeing the place and hear¬ 
ing debates in Parliament. He expressed 
regret at his own neglect in not having 
written before, but adds: “However, 
judging from my own feelings toward 
you, I trust you have repaired to my 
father’s to hear from, or rather of me. 
My mother or sister [Caroline] would 
always be happy to show you my let¬ 
ters.” He proposed to return to Paris 
within a few days, and to sail for the 
United States within the month. 

HI 

On December 4, 1832, Smith wrote 
to Barnard at great length, from Salis¬ 
bury. He urged the younger man to 
visit him, praised the climate of North 
Carolina, and added that living, at 
twelve dollars a month was quite cheap. 
A special advantage of the trip, one 
worth far more than the sum of one 
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hundred dollars which it would cost, 
was the opportunity it would give Bar¬ 
nard to see the giants of the Congress 
in action. Smith continued: 

Really, my dear Barnard, what you 
chiefly need is a larger acquaintance with 
distinguished men, in order to elevate your¬ 
self in your own opinion; and also a 
visit to the South, in order to substitute a 
little swagger in place of your overmuch 
modesty. 

Turning to politics, he declared: “The 
Tariff must be repealed, or there will be 
a dissolution of our glorious union.” 

Barnard adopted his friend’s sugges¬ 
tion, and on January 6, following, wrote 
him from Washington describing his 
situation there: 

My situation here is extremely pleasant. 
I can get introduced to all the “great men” 
I wish; and by the way the great men 
diminish, unlike great natural objects, the 
closer you contemplate them. As an ex¬ 
ception to this remark, I will name Clay. 
My regard & respect increase for him 
the nearer and longer I see him. My brief- 
service in the late political campaign has 
been of unexpected usefulness to me. It 
has already enabled me to form some 
highly useful acquaintances among the 
leading men of my own State, and the 
Delegations here treat me with excessive 
friendship. One would think there was to 
be an election in the Spring and that it 
might be in my power to assist them. Well, 
all this is very convenient, just now, how¬ 
ever ill founded. 

Eleven days later Barnard wrote: 

I have had a good time here—I have 
had already an opportunity to hear Clay— 
Webster & Calhoun at some length— 
and have spent some time in their society. 
I am astonished at my own audacity, . . . 

The President sent a message to Con¬ 


gress yesterday, covering his Proclamation 
and the documents of South Carolina etc. 

-—which in both houses . . . was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee—You have 
ere tin's seen it, & also a report of Calhoun’s 
remarks after its reading in the Senate— 
He speaks very rapidly & with great 
vehemence. I never saw a man look so 
unutterably fierce as he did while speaking. 

As soon as the discussion is through, I 
shall leave tin's place. ... I want to hear 
all [;] McDuffie & Calhoun on one side 
& Webster on the other. 

The Tariff will not be modified this 
session—or not essentially, and I am glad 
of it. I don’t like this legislating with the 
scourge of nullification over our heads, and 
I don’t like especially the Bill which has 
been reported & is now under discussion. 

Barnard was still witnessing the battle 
of giants in Congress when, on February. 
3, he wrote next to Smith: 

... I design to leave here as soon as 
the battle is fought out between Calhoun 
and Webster—You saw the challenge 
given and accepted in the papers, doubtless, 
though, the report will give you no idea 
of the language and manner of either— 
this will not come on till the latter part of 
this week. . . . 

The Tariff Bill has not dragged itself 
through the Committee yet—there has been 
some attempt to settle the question between 
the leading men of the North & South 
out of House but there is not much pros¬ 
pect of their succeeding to the satisfaction 
of either party. I doubt if the Tariff ques¬ 
tion will be settled this winter. 

A majority of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House will report a Bill on Monday, 
not conforming to the suggestions of the 
president’s message. The Bill reported to 
the Senate will pass, however. It is ex¬ 
pected here that S. Carolina will post¬ 
pone any action under her ordinance until 
after the next session of Congress. With 
this expectation the opponents of the Bill 
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before the Senate are protracting the debate 
till the result of the Leigh Mission shall 
be received. This sending ministers from 
one state to another is contemptible busi¬ 
ness—& if South Carolina acts at all on 
the representations of this plenipotentiary 
she will forfeit all respect. 

But I don’t mean to speculate. I have 
a bit of intelligence to communicate to 
you. The Jackson Party of Cs have put 
Sid Wells in nomination for Congress. 

The last of the letters from Washing¬ 
ton was written on March r. Barnard 
was about to set out for the South. He 
writes: 

... I have had a grand time here I assure 
you—I doubt if the Senate Chamber will 
ever be the theater of more interesting and 
important discussions than I have witnessed. 
I never expect to hear again such speaking 
as occurred between Calhoun & Webster, 
& Webster and Clay. W[ebster’s] argu¬ 
ment in reply to Calhoun was powerful. 
That man has .a wonderful power in a 
few short, clear sentences to unravel dis¬ 
honest sophistry and set the whole matter 
in controversy before you. . . . McDuffie 
yesterday beat the desk, stamped the floor, 
& looked fiercely and vociferated loudly 
for three hours against the “Bloody Bill” 
but without carrying conviction along with 
him. The Bill was ordered to a 3rd read¬ 
ing about 2 o’clock this morning by a vote 
of X21 to 38. 

The Senate will pass Clay’s Land Bill 
today without a doubt. 

Gw'm has been nominated by the Presi¬ 
dent and rejected by the Senate. The old 
man swears by the Eternal, that he will 
commission him again after the Senate ad¬ 
journs. ... 

He wrote next from Raleigh, which 
he had reached after visits to Richmond 
and Norfolk, and to the famous Virginia 
plantation homes of Shirley, Westover 
(home of the Byrd family), Berkely and 
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Evergreen, where, he adds, he had 
“experienced to the full that open- 
handed and splendid hospitality for 
which Va. is so much celebrated.” After 
leaving Raleigh, Barnard traveled by 
way of Chapel Hill and Hillsboro to 
Salisbury, where he spent some weeks 
with Smith. From Salisbury, he went 
to Charleston, South Carolina, and had 
returned to Hartford by way of Char- 
lottsville, Lexington, and Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, thence to Baltimore, 
and home. On June 29 from Hartford, 
he wrote: 

Friend Smith 

... I reached this city, once your abomi¬ 
nation, about eight days since, and found 
the same busy little sfirit here as ever— 
talking scandal, and aiming to be exclu¬ 
sive. . . . 

I spent three days at the University of 
Va.—spent a day (night and all) at 
the Madison’s in some respects the most 
interesting incident in my trip. Mr. Grimke 
[?] gave me a flattering letter to him. I 
could not escape from their pressing in¬ 
vitation to stay. 

During the whole time of Barnard’s 
travels to the South, Smith kept in con¬ 
stant touch with him, sending letters of 
introduction to his friends, and other 
letters of introduction which he secured 
from his friends to friends of theirs 
whom he did not know. On July 18, he 
wrote Barnard asking his friend to send 
him “a document concerning primary 
schools and such information as you can 
readily procure concerning the school 
funds of Connecticut, Massachusetts], 
and New York.” He planned to write on 
the subject. He also expressed a desire 
to see some of the reviews. 

Barnard replied to this letter on Sep- 
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tember 10 following. After much chat, 
some family news, and comment on a 
duel to which Smith had been challenged 
(the challenger later “backed out”), 
Barnard promised to send his friend 
Blackwoods , the Metropolitan Review , 
the London Quarterly Review , and the 
New England Review. As respects his 
legal studies he said: “Pm afraid my 
profession is receding from me.” 

Replying to Smith’s request for in¬ 
formation regarding primary and public 
schools, Barnard wrote: 

You will find an article on the Con¬ 
necticut School Fund in an early No. of 
the North American. It was drawn up by 
Prof. Kingsely. There has been something 
published in N. York on the subject of 
common schools which I will forward 
you if I can lay my hands on it. 

IY 

The autumn of 1833 found Barnard, 
as he reports in a letter of November 19, 
once more at New Haven, and attend¬ 
ing the lectures of Professor Hitchcock. 
He planned to remain at New Haven 
for about five months, and to go to 
Cambridge in the spring, to remain there 
until early fall, and then “to start for 
Europe,” provided he could “obtain 
cash & consent.” 

Barnard’s plan to spend the summer 
of 1834 at Cambridge did not material¬ 
ize, for on July 31 of that year he wrote 
to Smith, from Amherst: 

I wish you would send on the letter 
which you wrote on the subject of slavery. 
I could not find a file of the Intelligencer, 
to which you referred me. It was published 
at the time in several of our Northern 
papers, but I did not retain a copy. I am 
very anxious to have it published here at 


this time. The late riots in New York, 
can be certainly pointed to as evidence 
that the North is not yet ripe for the aboli¬ 
tion scheme. Abolition is now the theme 
of conversation in all circles—that is, it 
is talked of, to be rejected'—still my fear 
is that the pulpit will be made the theater 
of inflammatory addresses on the subject, 
& a wild fanaticism runs its course through 
our churches. If so, it will burn itself 
out, I doubt not, but will alienate the 
South still more from the North. It is 
all-important that public sentiment receive 
a right direction at this time and my im¬ 
pression of your letter is, that it will do 
good. Abolition for a while is silenced in 
our public ... by very general opposition. 

As to myself, I am preparing for ad¬ 
mission to the bar in November. To be as 
little exposed to interruption as possible, I 
have accepted an invitation from a particu¬ 
lar friend of mine—a son of the President 
of this college, to spend 5 or 6 weeks with 
him. We are advanced to the same point 
in our studies & he is a prime fellow— 
We devote 6 hours in the morning to 
Law—ride horseback among the moun¬ 
tains etc., in the afternoon when it is not 
too hot—devote 2 to 3 hours to revision 
in the evening, when we can make our 
escape from tea parties or the stupid com¬ 
pany of professors and tutors. I don’t know 
when I have passed my time more profit¬ 
ably & pleasantly. 

Barnard applied himself to his studies 
to good purpose. On November 20, 
1834, and once more at Hartford, he 
wrote to Smith of his success and of his 
uncertainties: 

... I am just admitted to the practice 
of Law in the Courts of this State. I am 
a good deal undecided as to the point of 
permanent location. My friends hold out 
some inducement to abide here—but as you 
know, there are many serious objections 
to such a step. Hall thinks I had better 
try N. York City—and were it not for the 
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long probation, which every aspirant after 
the profession’s honors, must go through, 
I would not hesitate. Before I locate any¬ 
where, I am pretty much determined to 
spend a year or two in Europe—and if I do 
so I should like a long talk with you. 

Barnard matured his plan to tour 
Europe, and on February 9, 1835, with 
his accustomed frankness, he wrote 
Smith of his plans. 

... I wrote you a very hasty note by Mr. 
Henry Terry which I presume you have 
received ere this. In that letter, I men¬ 
tioned a semi-intention I had of going to 
Europe in the spring. I have just had a 
conversation with my father, who has con¬ 
sented to my going, & very readily furnishes 
the means. 

I could wish above all things to see you 
before sailing. I should prize a day or two’s 
conversation with you as the best prepara¬ 
tion I could have. The germ of this pur¬ 
pose, if not planted by you, has been very 
much cherished by your frequently urging 
this step upon me. You must now get me 
through the scrape. I wish you would think 
for me as you would for a younger brother 
& send me your thoughts on paper. 

My present plan is to sail for Havre— 
in order to spend a few weeks in Paris in 
April—spend the months of May and June 
in London & vicinity—devote the summer 
to travelling in England and Scotland—& 
then return to Paris for two or three 
months—& then for home. I cannot 
make calculations to be gone for a longer 
time than one year. I wish you would, 
with your accustomed freedom, make such 
suggestions as your experience and good 
sense may suggest. 

I expect to make an excursion to Wash¬ 
ington in the course of the next week, . . . 
I shall of course be obliged to you for such 
letters of introduction as you can send me. 
Will you also point out such gentlemen as 
I had better see before leaving. I hope to 
get away about the middle of March. Let 
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me hear from you as soon as convenient— 
and direct me at Washington as above. 

Plans for the trip developed rapidly, 
and a letter on March 28 describes, in 
detail, the preparations being made for 
the trip. The letter, unfortunately, is 
torn, and some words are lost. Barnard 
appears to have been commended to 
Fenimore Cooper by Smith himself, for 
Smith speaks of Cooper and his family 
in letters of November 17, 1833, and 
April 6, 1834, and in a fashion from 
which one must infer that he was a 
friend. 

I thank you again for your most ac¬ 
ceptable sheets, which I have just received 
under [separate] cover—-I have been on 
tiptoe expectation to hear from you & 
have been fearful I should leave the 
country without a letter. But it has come, 
and of goodly length—If it had come 
before I should have postponed my em¬ 
barking—but not hearing from you and 
being induced by cogent reasons—the 
writing of a particular friend and most 
delightful companion, Alpheus L. Wil¬ 
liams, in London who will make some 
excursions with me in England—and the 
company of Pres. Humphrey of Amherst 
College, to whose seventy-four, as you 
once remarked, I can attach my [jolly?] 
boat and in that way sail into some of the 
best literary and religious society of Eng¬ 
land—Induced by these considerations and 
the prospect of visiting England in the 
most delightful season of the year I [have] 
my passage engaged in the packet of the 
24th for Liverpool. 

I am furnished with the very best letters 
for my present purpose (which is not just 
now to penetrate into the inner & higher 
circle of English Society, that I reserve 
for my return to London in “36”, after 
an excursion on the Continent to see 
the literary and political giants of Eng¬ 
land. Clay has given me letters to some 
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of her first Statesmen—and my visit to 
Boston and New York has secured me 
letters to first writers of the day. I have 
no time to specify. 

I feel myself better acquainted with the 
statistics—history & public characters of 
our country—& let me add the great “lion 
curiosities” of Nature, than most Americans 
who go abroad, for I have made them my 
particular study, for a few years back. I 
have had a long conversation with Pitkin, 
whose head is a perfect store house of facts, 
& who has presented me with the last 
Edition of his statistics, not yet published. 

I have been ashamed of the lamentable 
ignorance of our country—its institutions 
—resources, etc. in most young, and I 
may say, old Americans. I take with me 
some Books of reference on these subjects. 

If you continue to edit the “Carolinian,” 

I may drop you a letter occasionally for 
publication. The editor of the Boston Atlas 
applied to me of his own accord to con¬ 
tribute a series of letters for his paper, & 
his “quid fro quo” would all most pay the 
expenses of my visit to Europe. Should I 
do so, (and I shall send him nothing which 
I should be ashamed to own, in my 
opinion) you may do me a favor by re¬ 
publishing such as you may think worth it. 

I have been very much indisposed for a 
week by a severe “cold” which has de¬ 
ranged the machinery of my head & body 
—but I am much better—This has delayed 
my arrangements & will prevent my mak¬ 
ing the acquaintance of Cooper—and many 
others in N. York to whom I have letters. 
To Muse [?] I have had an introduction, 
& he offered to introduce me to Cooper, 
but he was absent when I was at N. York 
before—So was Irving, to whom I had a 
letter from Mr. L. 

As soon as you get a leisure half-day or 
so, put your suggestions on paper. Write me 
such particular letters of introduction as 
you may find it convenient, and do any¬ 
thing which your leisure and friendship 
will allow you to do to make my stay 
pleasant & profitable to me. I rely with 


unquestioning confidence on what you say. 

I can’t speak definitely of my plans. I 
have a broad outline in my mind, but leave 
myself at liberty to profit by the chapters 
of accidents and experience. I shall spend 
the spring & summer in excursions through 
England & Scotland & Ireland—pass from 
England in the late part of August, for 
the Rhine—visit Switzerland (I propose 
to make this episode in the month of August 
& September, as these are the most favor¬ 
able months for seeing the magnificent 
scenery of that region)—wind about to 
Paris—spend the fall and get to Rome by 
the Carnival. Spend some 2 months in 
Italy—return by way of Vienna & Ger¬ 
many, where I have the most favorable 
letters to the “hard headed” professors— 
so as to be in London at the close of the 
“Season” of 1836—& so home—This is 
a rough outline—I shall be glad of any 
suggestions from you. You will learn my 
address from Mr. Seymour. [Here the 
letter is torn, and some words lost from 
three lines] . , . ness to me will not be 
forgotten. 

... it in my power to act or appear as a 
delegate of some of our . . at the anni¬ 
versary in May in London—Had I better 
discharge my musket amid the tremendous 
cannonading of English & American Big 
guns? It is entirely discretionary with me 
& I will trust to my prudence. This is 
“inter nos” if the affair was to be made 
public ere I had acted. 

V 

Barnard wrote next to his friend from 
London, where he was just experiencing 
the thrill of seeing, for the first time, 
the Strand, Piccadilly, and other points, 
the names of which literature had long 
made familiar to him. He was not 
greatly attracted to the English. The 
letter was written by installments, from 
May 21 to May 29, 1835. He writes: 

If I continue to write [for the Boston 
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papers] I shall abstain from pronouncing 
hasty opinions on the manners of people—• 
or of generalizing from a few particulars. 

I will say one thing, however, as I think 
you will bear me out in saying that the 
English are deficient in those sweet courte¬ 
sies to the ladies, which an American al¬ 
ways shows, I have noticed in every public 
meeting I have attended, young & lady¬ 
like & delicate females standing in the 
aisles, while lubberly Englishmen would sit 
by, without so much as offering to make 
room for them—much less to vacate their 
seats. 

After mentioning the kindness of a 
French gentleman (the name is illegi¬ 
ble) to whom Smith appears to have 
introduced him, Barnard turns to his 
plans for the future. The letter con¬ 
tinues: 

I am devoting a portion of every day to 
French, and before I travel, far out of 
Paris, I hope to make considerable progress 
in the speaking of it. However, my plans 
depend entirely on the letters received 
from home—from my Brother’s last letter, 
I fear my father has grown more and 
more feeble since I left, & if so I shall 
shorten my tour & return in the fall, re¬ 
serving my Continental tour to another 
time. It would be a matter of everlasting 
reproach, if I should absent myself from 
home when my presence there would tend 
in any manner to smooth the pillow of 
declining age. I shall leave London in the 
course of two weeks for Scotland, although 
the manifold attractions of London at this 
season are too strong to be broken away 
from without a pang. The wealth & 
fashion & talent of the country are cen¬ 
tered here now, & they gather about them 
the musical talent of the world. 

The immense wealth of England, dis¬ 
played in the parks, shops, equipages etc. 
astonishes me more than anything else— 
and the extreme poverty of the poorer 
classes—their shifts to live, is equally an 


object of curiosity to me. I am disappointed 
in the orators of England—I have attended 
many of the anniversary—have heard 
Brougham—Peel—O’Connell etc. in Par- 
liment, & have no hesitation in putting 
Webster—Clay—& Calhoun above them 
all. But the practical character of their 
parliamentary oratory is worthy of all 
credit. They do not waste their time on 
words, or in mere display of themselves 
or for the benefit of their constituents. 
O’Connell is decidedly the greatest de¬ 
bater in the House of Commons. He rises 
every day in public estimation. 

May 29th.—Well, it is worth while to 
come to London to see Taglioni dance, 
like a vision of grace—Malibran act— 
Grisi sing, to say nothing of the other 
opera stars who are blazing away this 
season. Were I to return tomorrow, I 
should feel myself amply repaid for my 
voyage across the Atlantic. I hope you will 
not forget to give me a good long letter 
at your earliest leisure. Unless I return this 
fall, I shall spend 3 or four months in 
Paris before I make my excursion into 
Italy. 

Barnard wrote next to Smith from 
Hartford, on August 2.7, 1836. The 
letter is of such interest that it is quoted 
in full, save for the words of a conven¬ 
tional conclusion and for some place 
names in his account of his travels, which 
are illegible. 

And so, My dear Friend, you are about 
to join the “Freelancers” of the South, and 
seek fame and fortune on a wider theatre 
than Salisbury affords—and this is what I 
expected long ago—In truth I was much 
surprised on my return to learn that you 
were wandering over the wilds of Missis¬ 
sippi on a land speculation, instead of break¬ 
ing a lance in the cause of Texas—I must 
say, with my peace principles, that I should 
prefer to have an interest in your invest¬ 
ment in cotton lands, than in your Texian 
grants—I fear the trial will come in Texas, 
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after she has freed herself from Mexico— 
There are too many free spirits engaged in 
this enterprise—and too many bankrupt in 
fortune and character stand ready to rush 
in in the moment of success—to give any 
assurance of quiet times. However this is 
all idle speculation—-If you approve the 
cause, I am right glad you are embarked 
on it—for whether it is successful or not, 
it will be a long step of advance in your 
professional standing—It will put you on 
a vantage ground in any city you are dis¬ 
posed to locate yourself after your return 
—But all this is clear to you—and you may 
be sure that you cany with you my hearti¬ 
est good wishes and prayers—I know you 
can have but few friends who more ear¬ 
nestly wish you every laudable success—or 
who will feel more pride in your consum¬ 
mated fortune. 

I hope to have a line from you, when¬ 
ever it may suit your convenience. I was 
disappointed in not hearing from you while 
abroad—but let it pass—I should have 
written you on my return, if I had known 
where a letter would have reached you—• 
I should have been interested to have had 
a small amount in your speculation in 
lands—and by the way, is it too late now 
to make investments in that region—and 
what are Mr. Bissell’s [Titus] advantages 
of position, or tact as a speculator. I may 
have a small amount of funds at my com¬ 
mand and he offered to invest it for me. 

It is not likely that I shall leave Hart¬ 
ford for the present to locate permanently 
elsewhere—My father’s health is so feeble, 
and he requires such constant attention, 
that I don’t think of it—I could not live’ 
here without the possession of great wealth 
—I am engaged in reading and thinking 
upon subjects which interested me abroad 
—My professional ambition has entirely 
left me and until I get plunged into its 
busy engagements, it is not likely that I 
shall devote myself very closely to its 
study—As for practicing in these parts, it 
is out of the question—there is no com¬ 
pensation either in money or reputation. 


Thus much for the present and the 
future. You may be interested to learn 
something of the past. After visiting the 
most interesting points of England, Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, I crossed over to Bel¬ 
gium, through Antwerp, Brussells, Water¬ 
loo, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, up the 
Rhine as far as Mayence, visiting Merbaden 
and other watering places, Frankfurt, 
Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Baden, Strasbourg, 
the Falls of the Rhine, . . ., Zurich, Zug, 
the Rigi, Lucerne, Lake of the Four 
Cantons, Brunig, . . ., Berne, Lausanne, 

. . ., Geneva, the Great St. Bernard, over 
the Simplon Road into Italy, Milan, 
Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, over the 
Tyrol to Munich, down the Danube to 
Vienna, an excursion into Hungary, 
Prague, Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Brussells, Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Paris, London, 
New York. These are the main points of 
my route. 

My European tour has yielded me more 
pleasure and profit than I anticipated. 
I have no cause of regret in any particu¬ 
lars—except that I should have been glad 
to have prolonged my stay. I had nowhere 
ample time to examine every object of 
interest which was open to strangers. At 
no very distant day I hope to make a 
summer’s excursion to Switzerland and the 
German watering places—or a winter’s 
excursion to Paris and Italy—I hope it 
will be mutually agreeable for us to go 
together. 

And what has become of your matri¬ 
monial project—When I left the country 
the first intelligence I expected would greet 
me in London or Paris, would be the event 
of your marriage with the N. Carolina 
Lady—I fear your excursion to the North 
caused an indefinite postponement of that 
affair—The Lady, I suppose you alluded 
to, is certainly a superb creature, and you 
are certainly excusable for bowing with 
too fond idolatry at such a shrine. I was 
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at a party at her father’s a few evenings 
since, on the, occasion of her Brother’s 
marriage—or rather of his visit here with 
his bride. She looked splendidly—[a name 
has been erased] ... is here still—He 
speaks of you with much interest. 

I am sorry to say that I am no nearer 
being married than heretofore—You 
probably heard rumors of my being engaged 
—They were without foundation, any 
further than I had shown some partiality 
in that quarter which the Lady was not 
inclined seriously to resent—I am now 
however where I was—paying particular 
attention to no one. 

I was at your father’s last evening—all 
well—your friends generally enter into 
your feelings with regard to Texas except- 
your mother who has some apprehensions 
of your being shot. 

Old “Rip” has done nobly in the last 
election—Is it a sure index of the Presi¬ 
dential votep 

The European tour completed Barnard’s 
preparation for entrance upon his 
public career. He wrote, on March 30, 
1837, to Smith, who was just then in 
New York City: 

I did not receive yours of the 28 till 
it was too late to answer it by yesterday’s 
mail—Then there was no Boat on Tues¬ 
day or I should have gone down.—and 
yesterday I couldn’t get away from my 
duties here as one of the Committee of 
Arrangements to receive Mr. Webster—It 
was surely a compliment to be appointed 
substitute to Gen. Terry, to welcome Mr. 
Webster in the name and behalf of the 
Whigs of Hartford County—The Gen’l 
insisted upon my making the address, but 
I told him I couldn’t think of bearing up 
the mantle of the mighty prophet. He did 
the thing very well—better than any other 
man among us could. Mr. Webster replied 
in a speech of nearly 2 hours—which was 
Websterian throughout clear, logical, cold, 
irresistable sprinkled all oVer with satanic 
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sneers which curdled the blood, & full of 
sound doctrine & true patriotism. The 
affair has passed off very well, and will 
do us no hurt on Monday. I shall now 
not leave here till Monday. I regard it a 
high duty & privilege to vote and will 
never absent myself from the poles except 
on the most pressing necessity. 

The remainder of the letter is personal 
in character. 

VI 

A year later, Barnard was in the 
midst of his first campaign for public 
office. From Hartford he wrote, March 
29, 1838: 

We are just on the eve of our Election 
and every hand is busy in extinguishing as 
they fall the thousand calumnies and lies 
which our opponents are scattering among 
us. We shall, I think, succeed in the State. 

I will send you papers to your address in 
N. Orleans giving the result. It is most 
likely that my friends will put me up for 
the Legislature tomorrow night—But I 
shall be governed in the premises by the 
circumstances under which the nomination 
is made—if made at all. 

Before leaving New York I subscribed 
for the Reprints of the Review for a year 
& paid. The No’s as they appear will be 
forwarded to you by mail—Two no’s I 
have with me and they shall be sent to¬ 
morrow with a box of books which I am 
putting up for you—-They consist of a com¬ 
plete set of the Ed. Review—‘66 vols.— 
130.00 

London Quarterly 

North American 37 vols—85.00 

Ed. Encyclopedia 18—125.00 

Unless it is necessary you need not men¬ 
tion my name in connection with the 
ownership of them. The prices assigned 
would be low in these parts. After cover¬ 
ing all expenses out they ought to be put 
at least one dollar per vol. higher. You 
will dispose of them as you but can, and 
invest the avail, as you please. 
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There follow some details of family 
news. He had, on examining his set of 
the London Q-uarterly , found that it 
was defective, and had decided not to 
send it. He interrupted the letter, but 
resumed writing on Sunday, April i: 

I am up for the Legislature—Tomorrow 
we shall know the result. There is some 
division here, owing to my vote last spring 
on amer . . . [The letter is torn at this 
point, and the remainder of the sentence 
lost.] 

Personal matters and trivia occupy the 
rest of the letter. 

Barnard won his seat in the Legis¬ 
lature; and in his first term participated 
in legislation which led to a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the school system of the State. 
He was appointed Secretary to the State 
Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools; and so the young man was 
launched, apparently without any no¬ 
tion that his career was at its great turn¬ 
ing point, upon the work in which he 
attained the highest distinction his 
country could offer. Here is the fashion 
in which, on August 19, 1838, he wrote 
of his new office: 

I have been for the last two months 
incessantly occupied with the duties of 
School Commissioner. I am more inter¬ 
ested in it than I ever expected to be—But 
it is a good object—& worthy of the best 
thought of the best minds—I shall find my 
account in it too hereafter in other ways 
—In the passing, it makes me acquainted 
with this State, & all its . . . outside & 
its inside—So that the summer and autumn 
will pass away very agreeably & profitably 
—I am still in hopes, that early in the 
winter I shall be at liberty to set out Texas- 
wards—But of that I do not allow myself 
to speak. 


Almost a year had passed before 
Barnard wrote to Smith again. Smith 
was living in Houston and was achieving 
distinction by his services as Surgeon 
General of Texas, especially by the 
courage and knowledge he had dis¬ 
played in fighting the Yellow Fever. 
He had become involved in a contro¬ 
versy with Stephen H. Everitt, who 
eventually became President pro tern, of 
the Texas Senate. Smith heard that 
Everitt had attacked him in a letter to 
President Lamar. He made his way to 
the Senate Chamber, and brought up 
the matter of the letter. Let what hap¬ 
pened be told in Smith’s own words, 
in an open letter to James Armstrong, 
published June, 1839: 

On meeting Everitt ... I mentioned 
the paltry letter. Instead of giving me 
any satisfactory answer, he retorted on me 
the charge of falsehood—whereupon I gave 
him a most exemplary chastisement with a 
horsewhip— . . . 

The Senate, with the Vice President 
of the Republic casting the vote which 
broke a tie, passed a resolution requiring 
the President to censure Smith; but the 
President, Smith wrote, declined to do 
so. Barnard, as will be seen, expressed 
disapproval of his friend’s course; and 
the rebuke appears to have terminated 
the intimacy of the two men. The copies 
of letters from Smith which I have from 
the Henry Barnard Manuscript Collec¬ 
tion of New York University include no 
further letters from Smith to Barnard. 
It does include a printed copy of an open 
letter to James Armstrong of Texas, in 
which Smith gives his account of the 
controversy with Everitt. 
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Barnard’s letter is of very great inter¬ 
est because of the evidence it affords 
that, a full year at the least after he had 
taken up his duties as chief educational 
officer of Connecticut, he still thought of 
turning to something else, once he had 
put the common school “onto sound 
ground.” Omitting the salutation, the 
concluding sentences and signature and 
a paragraph in which Barnard chats of 
the marriages- and travels of woman 
friends, the letter, which is dated July r, 
1839, is as follows: 

I am now through one year of incessant 
occupation. Having assumed the duties of 
Secretary of the Board of Education, I 
was determined to accomplish something 
in a field in which I was told at the out¬ 
set that nothing could be done, such was 
the apathy of the public. I have the con¬ 
solation to know that something has been 
done and that there is now a fair prospect 
of seeing quite an advance made in this 
respect in this old dominion of Education. 
But in the mean time my correspondence 
has fallen sadly in arears. I have the im¬ 
pression that I have written to you on two 
occasions since last spring, at least a few 
brief lines, prating of my whereabouts. 
This account of myself will be an answer 
to the urgency with which your letter of 
April closed. I have not written six letters 
disconnected with official duties for a year. 

For the last six weeks I have been quite 
worn out, and not a little [bored?] with 
the tameness of life here. I have longed 
for the exciting life of Texas, or of one of 
our larger cities. However I shall get over 
it as soon as my system is purged of its 
perilous stuff—the bile. I propose going to 
the Springs for a week & then to visit the 
White Mountains, preparatory to another 
year’s service in the cause of education. I 
have got so committed to it, that I can¬ 
not very well retire till I see it put onto 
sound ground. 


Our friend Bulkley is not here at this 
time. He is off & on as it happens. He did 
not show me your letters, but communi¬ 
cated to me the intelligence. Your affair 
with the pro. tem. President of the Senate 
was clearly chronicled in the papers, and 
I am free to say your best friends could 
have wished you had done otherwise, what¬ 
ever might have been the provocation. It 
did not harmonize with our notions of 
“propriety,” to say the least. From what 
the newspapers said at first I began to 
think that Texas was about to make a 
scapegoat of you for its new-born zeal to 
acquire a reputation for an orderly, steady- 
habited community. But it does not so 
turn out. I don’t suppose you care much 
about your straightlace friends here, but 
they would be glad to have you keep out 
of such scrapes in the future, “if you can 
just as well as not.” 

Your father is here—is quite enraptured 
with Tennessee, and will gather up all of 
his affairs and embark his fortunes on the 
western waters in the autumn. 

I feel that I have quite an interest now 
in the prosperity of Texas. A sound & quiet 
government is quite essential for the im¬ 
provement—the growth of my investments. 
Under your husbanding care the mite will 
have gathered size like a snowball—don’t 
let it melt—& in the meantime get rid of 
the Review on the best terms and as soon 
as you can. I should like to know the exact 
condition of your medicine & book specu¬ 
lations. If there is money to be made that 
way I should like to go in for a larger 
slice, as soon as I can get out of some little 
trouble I now have in hand. 

As was said, the intimacy of the two 
men. appears to have come to an end with 
this letter. Smith went to France, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Re¬ 
public of Texas, and his papers, pre¬ 
served in the Archives of The Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, contain only one letter 
from Barnard written after his rebuke 
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of Smith, July i, 1839. The tone of the 
letter is so revealing that the whole doc¬ 
ument is quoted. 

New York City, Pruce Street 
Sunday Sept’ber 1, 1843 

To: Hon. Ashbel Smith 
Minister In Texas 
Paris. 

My dear Friend— 

I am sorry you have been so absorbed 
in your official duties and in receiving and 
doing the honors of your station, that you 
could not find time to write to your old 
friend and correspondent. But let that pass. 

I am here to see our friend Melanctbon 
off, and I assure you it comes hard to stay 
behind. “When shall we four meet again” 
to discuss matters and things in general, 
and Texas, politics, and the ladies in par¬ 
ticular? Want of funds and other good 
and sufficient reasons keep me here. As 
Melanctbon will give you all the news, 
personal, domestic, & general, I will only 
express my wish to hear from you at any 
and all times, and to ask your good offices 
in my behalf. 

I wish to obtain from the Minister of 
Public Instruction if possible all the pub¬ 
lished documents of that department rela¬ 
tive to Primary Instruction, and if they 
can be had, to Public Instruction generally, 
since 1830. I should like also the latest 
official returns respecting Education in the 
department, whether published or not. I 
am preparing a book on the System of 
Public Instruction in the several United 
States, and wish to give in an appendix a 
brief summary of the states of Public Edu¬ 
cation in France, Prussia, Holland etc. 

From your official & personal standing 
you can assist me in this. I am sure an 
application from you to the present or 
former Minister Cousin, or Guizot, in my 
behalf, & with my object in view, must be 
successful. 

Any recent publications on this great 


subject or relative to the present state of 
education in any of the Continental States 
& in any language, I should be glad to 
have you purchase for me. The corre¬ 
spondent of the National Intelligencer, Mr. 
Walsh, has mentioned several new works 
with approbation. You will lay me under 
great obligations by assisting me in this 
juncture & in this way. 

Any package for me can be addressed 
to me, care of Rollin Sanford, Esq. 159 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

I can send all of the School Documents 
of Connecticut, New York & Massachu¬ 
setts, if they are wanted, to anyone whose 
address and mode of forwarding, you will 
suggest. 

Would 50 copies of my book sell in 
Paris? 

Excuse the liberty I have taken & let 
me hear from you by letter, and as early 
as practicable & agreeable. 

Yours truly & respectfully 

Henry Barnard 

This letter was written at a time of 
profound discouragement in Barnard’s 
life. Continued opposition had led him, 
on more than one occasion, to offer his 
resignation from his Connecticut office; 
but until 1843, friends of education were 
able to induce him each time'to withdraw 
it. He finally refused to go on in his 
native State, and accepted an offer 
from Rhode Island to become chief 
school officer of that State. Although, 
at the time of writing this letter to 
Smith, Barnard was making a change in 
his work, vacillation with respect to his 
career was at an end. Clearly, by Sep¬ 
tember r, 1843, he had resolved upon a 
career as an educator. There is no evi¬ 
dence in the letters that he had planned 
at all the sort of career he followed. The 
earlier letters reflect an interest in 
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public affairs and in politics, but there 
is no centering on education. The initial 
mention of the subject in the letters is 
made by Smith, and Barnard, in answer¬ 
ing, merely gives some references which 
Smith had requested. His long letter of 
August 27, 1836, in which he describes 


his tour of Europe, contains no refer¬ 
ence to education, though Barnard had 
visited university towns and places 
where educational experiments had been 
or were being carried on. Young 
Barnard came upon his kingdom almost 
as unexpectedly as did young Saul. 


THE BETTER DOCTRINE 

We language and literature instructors are all familiar with a doctrine 
that the young and asfiring student of letters (rare individual under 
our present school system!) is in constant danger of losing his regard 
therefor by insistence of teachers on aspects for which he, in the virgin 
freshness of his mind, has no automatic enthusiasm. It is all part and 
parcel with the idea that youth knows best what is good for it, that you 
can talk education into people, that intellectual skin-lotions in sufficient 
quantity are adequate substitutes for fundamental intellectual diets and 
disciplines. The student merely places himself under the doctor's care, 
and presto! he is cured! 

I prefer a doctrine of "noble toil and high emprize , 33 worked out 
largely by the student himself, a doctrine that takes into account the ex¬ 
perience of the centuries, that has regard for the earned common sense 
of elders, that bases itself on the concept of the longness of "art 33 
even for the emotionally, intellectually, esthetically favored— A. M. 
Withers, Concord College 



J une 

Harry Trxjmbxjll Sutton 


Clovers red and clovers white, 

Where the bumblebees alight 
To climb about with clumsy feet. 

To fall and then the climb repeat 3 
Or poising on their buzzing wings 
Drink from the tiny hidden springs 3 
Have done, arise, with sleepy drone 
Make for their family nest alone. 

Sir dickcissel from his wayside weed 
Proclaims his joyous throated creed: 
“No matter now how fierce the sun 
Pm happy with my duties done. 

My little ones? All have been fed 
In their cozy rounded bed. 

And I must sing the songs which start 
From my over-happy heart.” 

Through wide pastures on a day 
Comes a farmer making hay 3 
His sickle sharper than its sound 
Brings red clovers to the ground 3 
The streaming sun and wind soon yield 
The odors of a new mown field. 

And there at evening hear, oh hark! 
The clamor of the meadowlark. 



Contrasts in English Language Teaching 

Russell Cosper 


M y sixth grade teacher was an ener¬ 
getic lady with glittering glasses. 
She was a perfectionist in many things. 
She furbished our pronunciation, drilled 
us on denominators, and was always the 
first bull when we played bull-in-the- 
ring; and we had to pronounce words 
carefully, get the denominator under the 
line, and be in our turn bellowing bulls. 
We who had always said happily “jog- 
a-fi” had to pronounce distinctly “ge-ar- 
gra-phy” with the r in the second syl¬ 
lable. 

During the physical training class we 
practiced walking. Every pupil, both the 
6A’s and the SB’s, had to walk the 
length * of the room with a teetering 
glide 3 under her all-seeing glasses we 
minced along, putting first the toe to the 
floor and then the heel. Any unlucky 
one who walked a single step comfort¬ 
ably on his heels had to start all over. 
I can’t remember whether she put her 
toes down first when she played bull-in- 
the-ring. 

Probably since that time sixth grade 
teachers have reformed. With the con¬ 
siderable progress made in physical edu¬ 
cation, we know that the natural, health¬ 
ful step can not be changed and probably 
should not be. At any rate, we all put our 
heels down first when we walk, and no 
one tells us to do it differently. 

No such resolution has taken place 
in the field of English teaching. At the 
present time many of us, perhaps a 
majority, are still trying to make our 
students put their toes down first—part 


of the time. Those of us who have taken 
advantage of progress in the fields of 
grammar, linguistics, and dictionary 
making are a growing minority, some¬ 
times accepted or tolerated, sometimes 
shunned. 

The division between the two groups 
is a quiet one, well mannered on the 
whole. Since they are more concerned 
with subject matter, college teachers 
have been chiefly affected up to the pres¬ 
ent. The articulate leaders of high school 
English have very largely chosen sides, 
but many secondary teachers ignore the 
division as too academic if they are aware 
of it. Indirectly, however, all English 
teachers are affected, and to a very great 
degree the future success of our English 
program depends on the resolution of 
the difficulty. 

This schism in the approach to teach¬ 
ing English language and composition is 
that between the “scientific” school on 
the one hand and the “conventional” 
school on the other. 

The names given to the two groups 
are somewhat vague and unstable, but it 
may help to provide labels. The scien¬ 
tific school is called variously progres¬ 
sive, liberal, descriptive, linguistic; the 
conventional school is called conserva¬ 
tive, normative, prescriptive, puristic. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the 
scientific approach to language and com¬ 
position is that attitude marked by the 
use of historical data, descriptive tech¬ 
niques, and insistence on objective anal¬ 
ysis; the conventional approach is that 
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attitude which regards the English 
language as unchanging and unchange¬ 
able, unruly but bound by rules, and 
immune to precise, impersonal dissec¬ 
tion. The scientific teacher is greatly 
concerned with what is; the conventional 
teacher expends effort on what ought to 
be. The scientific teacher describes, the 
conventional teacher prescribes. Of 
course, the scientific and the conven¬ 
tional teacher are abstractions; for the 
sake of simplicity this discussion treats 
only of two clearly distinguished types. 

The whole problem is one of point of 
view, or attitude. The differences can 
most easily be exemplified by taking 
specific, simple examples from a few 
aspects of English study. 

In a pronunciation, most of us have 
at some time been drilled on ways of 
saying a few key words. The conven¬ 
tional teacher may stress words like 
new, tune , and student , doing his best 
to force his students to say “nyoo” 
rather than “noo,” “tyoon” rather than 
“toon,” and “styoodent” rather than 
“stoodent.” From some source, perhaps 
a former instructor, the conventional 
teacher is convinced that a glide in these 
words is more elegant or even more cor¬ 
rect. 

The scientific teacher takes a different 
view of the matter. He knows that in 
standard British English “nyoo” is the 
common form; but by no means all 
types of British English use “nyoo.” 
Further, standard British is a class, not 
a regional, dialect. In Of Human Bond¬ 
age for instance, Maugham shows that 
Millie is a vulgar person by having her 
refer to Philip as a “stoodent.” In the 
United States however, while the 


“nyoo” form is prevalent in some parts 
of the East and South, the great bulk 
of our population says “noo.” Only in 
a very limited sense can “nyoo” be 
called a mark of class distinction: radio 
announcers are often compelled by their 
employers to say “nyoo,” and a few 
sophisticated natives of the West and 
Middle West have disciplined them¬ 
selves to saying “nyoo” consistently. 

Really, the “nyoo—noo” distinction is 
to the scientific teacher only a matter of 
geography. The natives of the “nyoo” 
region in Pennsylvania all say “nyoo,” 
from the very wealthy to the paupers 
and from the doctors of philosophy to 
the illiterates. In Michigan people say 
“noo” whether or not they are elegant 
and educated. Again with the exception 
of a few super-sophisticates “noo” passes 
unnoticed in Michigan and “nyoo” is the 
rule in Missouri. 

The educational result of the schism 
is in this one respect illuminating. The 
conventional teacher spends at least some 
time drilling on “elegant” pronuncia¬ 
tions. Perhaps two or three pupils try to 
acquire the elegant variant for school 
room use only; but even they follow 
their native speech patterns outside of 
English class. The scientific teacher ex¬ 
pends no effort at all in teaching “nyoo” 
in northern Indiana (or “noo” in Mis¬ 
souri) . 

Matters of word choice are a concern 
of most English teachers in the grading 
of written work. The conventional 
teacher may mark slow in such a sen¬ 
tence as “He told us to go slow.” To him 
it seems logical to set up a scheme like 
beautiful — beautifully , real—really and 
to give a rule that an adverb is formed 
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by adding -ly to an adjective. In “to go 
slow” slow modifies go; hence, the cor¬ 
rect form is slowly. The student duti¬ 
fully rewrites his sentence: “He told 
us to go slowly.” 

The scientific teacher, critical of ready¬ 
made rules, makes an attempt to collect 
evidence. Not all adverbs end in -ly: 
fast and hard , for instance, are mono¬ 
syllables like slow , and no one urges the 
student to write “Run fastly” or “Hit 
the line hardly.” In combinations slow is 
common as an adverb: slow-moving, 
slow-burning, and the like. Traffic signs 
in general use slow, as in “Drive slow.” 
Turning to his Oxford Dictionary the 
scientific teacher finds examples of slow 
as an adverb from 1500 on. Thackeray, 
for one, wrote “We drove very slow for 
the last two stages on the road” in Vanity 
Fair. Finally, to the scientific teacher 
as a native speaker of English, “He told 
us to go slow” sounds natural. 

In another context, however, the sci¬ 
entific ■ teacher might also insist on 
slowly. An experienced writer of stand¬ 
ard English would write “The king 
turned around slowly as the crowd 
surged forward.” In a sentence like this 
one, slow would be marked off by both 
teachers. 

This particular example, simple and 
hackneyed as it may be, illustrates some 
other differences between the two points 
of view. The conventional teacher likes 
to set up a standard (or to accept one) 
and demands adherence to the stand¬ 
ard. Such a procedure seems to him 
good logic and good common sense, and 
really it is so much easier not to scru¬ 
tinize rules too carefully. The scientific 
teacher is more inclined to look at each 


instance of usage critically and to make 
a decision based on the available evi¬ 
dence. From this kind of contrast comes 
the charge that teachers with a back¬ 
ground of linguistic study have no stand¬ 
ards and that they would substitute an¬ 
archy for nicely ordered rules. Then, 
because a teacher accepts as good English 
“to go slow,” he is a liberal or a radical 
who condones improprieties frowned on 
by the conventional handbook. 

The two examples given, in pronunci¬ 
ation and diction or grammar, are im¬ 
portant, and in these two respects the 
scientific teacher may be irritating 
enough to his conventional colleague. In 
another aspect of the broad field of Eng¬ 
lish, however, the linguistic teacher 
seems to be going farther astray. When 
he tampers with the fundamentals of 
grammatical analysis, he is much out of 
step with the older school. Probably 
this penchant for precise and objective 
analysis is the biggest distinction of the 
scientific point of view, and one can on 
this ground summarize the whole prob¬ 
lem. 

From grade school on, most of us 
have come to accept certain axioms of 
analysis: 

A sentence is a group of words express¬ 
ing a complete thought and containing a 
subject and predicate. 

The subject is that part of a sentence 
about which a statement is made. 

A noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing. 

These axioms are usually fixed in junior 
high school and glibly repeated through 
college. To question them is heresy 
indeed. 

In considering these axioms, the sci- 
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entific teacher is struck by the fact that 
they are all based on meaning. That is, 
the student reads a group of words. If 
the words make a complete thought, 
they constitute a sentence. He then de¬ 
cides, from the meaning, what is the 
principal concept in the sentence about 
which a statement is made and calls it 
the subject. In doing a more minute 
analysis he looks over the words and 
picks out some which name something; 
these he calls nouns. 

The scientific teacher knows from bit¬ 
ter experience that even the better col¬ 
lege students are poor at grammatical 
analysis although they may know many 
axioms; consequently he examines the 
axioms carefully. If grammar is taught 
as an aid to writing and understanding, 
then the axioms are backward, for only 
after the student has read or written the 
sentence and understood it can he begin 
his analysis. “A sentence expresses a 
complete thought—” how can one know 
when a thought is complete? Many 
people who in the philosophical sense 
never have a complete thought of any 
kind manage to speak and write sen¬ 
tences. 

But in discussing meaning and 
thought, the scientific teacher can get 
no one to listen. Taking another tack, he 
turns to a more pedestrian examination 
of the axioms. 

There is perhaps general agreement 
among English teachers that the follow¬ 
ing five examples are sentences: 

1. John took the bus at eight o’clock. 

2. Come to our house for dinner. 

3. John! (Where is that boy?) 

4. (When will you come?) At nine. 

5. The more, the merrier. 


Basing his analysis on these examples, 
the scientific teacher would say that there 
are several kinds of sentences. The first 
type has a subject and a verb; the sec¬ 
ond has only a predicate; the third 
consists only of a noun used as a call; the 
fourth is a phrase that depends on the 
preceding sentence; and the fifth, differ¬ 
ent from all the others, can be explained 
historically as a remnant of an Old 
English aphoristic type with the second 
the once an instrumental. Rather than a 
blanket statement about complete 
thoughts, the scientific teacher might 
hazard that a sentence is a word or group 
of words which we commonly accept as 
independent. 

The conventional teacher, even 
though he agrees that the five examples 
are sentences and even if he may agree 
that there are different kinds of sen¬ 
tences, falls back as a matter of tempera¬ 
ment on his complete thoughts and sub¬ 
jects and predicates as comfortable and 
familiar dicta to pass on to his students. 

Picking out a subject is a simple 
process—if it is put on an objective basis. 
The scientific teacher looks at examples 
like these: 

The teacher received the book from the 
student. 

The student passed the book to the 
teacher. 

These two sentences may “mean” ex¬ 
actly the same thing; that is, in de¬ 
scribing an action involving the teacher, 
the student, and the book, one might in 
many cases use either sentence. Yet in 
one, teacher is the subject and in the 
other student. If the two sentences can 
refer to exactly the same physical situa- 
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tion, why does one make a statement 
about the teacher and the other about the 
student? 

The scientific teacher, again looking 
only at the evidence, would state it 
something like this: a simple noun stand¬ 
ing before the verb is the subject. By 
expanding the statement somewhat to 
cover a few variant patterns, it would 
be easy to define subject solely in terms 
of part of speech and position. Such a 
definition would say nothing at all of 
“the most important word” about which 
“ a statement is made.” 

Going to the third of the axioms, it 
seems apparent that words like home, 
father, school do name something and 
that there could be no objection to call¬ 
ing them nouns. The definition—a noun 
names something—does fit. Note how¬ 
ever, that we then conventionally define 
an adjective as a “word describing a 
noun.” There is a decided shift here: a 
noun is defined in terms of meaning-, an 
adjective is defined in terms of use. Such 
inconsistencies are probably one cause of 
students’ grammatical difficulties. 

Further and more important, the con¬ 
ventional definitions, by failing to tell 
the student very much about types of 
words, give him little help in analysis. 
For instance, red. names something—a 
certain range in the color spectrum—just 
as definitely as home or haffiness. The. 
distinction between nouns and adjectives 
rests not on meaning but on a variety of 
differences. Only nouns have a plural 
(fathers) and only adjectives have a 
comparative form (larger). Only nouns 
are modified by a or the. Nouns are com¬ 
monly used as subjects or objects; ad¬ 
jectives commonly modify. These differ¬ 


ences are real differences. The conven¬ 
tional definitions fail to include these 
distinctions of form and function; in con¬ 
sequence the student gets only an inade¬ 
quate and partially sound notion of parts 
of speech. 

In matters of pronunciation, diction, 
and analysis, it is rather easy to point out 
the schism between the two groups. In 
the examples given, the distinctions be¬ 
tween the conventional and scientific 
schools are fairly sharp. When the differ¬ 
ences are broadened to include other 
aspects of language study, then indeed 
the gap is clear. To some extent the 
schism extends to punctuation and rhe¬ 
toric. Really, only spelling is a relative 
constant in English teaching; both kinds 
of teachers are stuck with a single spell¬ 
ing for most words. In this schism, if one 
judges by scholarly soundness and effec¬ 
tiveness of teaching, the advantage must 
lie with the teacher who has a good lin¬ 
guistic grounding in the English lan¬ 
guage. 

What is the origin of the sharp distinc¬ 
tion? Why do not all English teachers 
follow a party line? Briefly, the explana¬ 
tion is historical. Until Samuel Johnson’s 
time there was little attempt at teaching 
English at all. But by the end of the 
eighteenth century grammarians like 
Murray had concocted most of the rules 
of our modern school grammars, rules 
based on Latin grammar, on scholastic 
philosophy, and on fanciful speculation. 
It was not until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century that much progress was 
made in the scientific study of language; 
linguistics and descriptive grammar are 
comparatively new branches of study. 
The conventional attitude toward our 
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English language program is simply a 
perpetuation of the eighteenth century 
tradition of rational speculation based 
primarily on Latin grammar. 

The training of English teachers is 
probably the most important single cause 
of the backwardness of English language 
teaching. Too frequently, a college 
teacher of English has taken composition 
in his freshman year, a frantic course 
combining theme writing, book reviews, 
punctuation drill, outlining, essay read¬ 
ing, and a little grammar which was a 
repetition of the conventional platitudes 
of his high school work. From then on 
he has studied literature exclusively. 
When he meets his own classes as a col¬ 
lege instructor, he passes on the axioms 
he learned as a freshman. The prospec¬ 
tive teacher of high school English may 
go through the same mill except that he 
adds courses in methods. Neither of 
them undertakes any serious and sus¬ 
tained study of the English language as 
a subject worthy of study in its own 
right. Yet commonly, both the secondary 
and the college teacher spend much, if 
not most, of their time teaching gram¬ 
mar and composition. 

There are a few encouraging signs. 
High schools have tended in recent years 
to “de-emphasize” grammar and are giv¬ 
ing more time to reading and writing. 
At least the students spend less effort 
learning unworkable axioms. At the col¬ 
lege level, occasionally a handbook will 
make some obeisance toward realistic 
usage and descriptive grammar, al¬ 
though most of them pay only intermit¬ 
tent attention to linguistic science. 

After some years of experience many 


teachers arrive at a kind of compromise. 
They come to ignore a great deal of the 
text book material on the nice distinc¬ 
tions of shall and will and on the case 
systems of nouns. Yet the adjustment is 
only partial} all too often the experi¬ 
enced teacher retains his comfortable 
hoard of axioms and rules. 

More important, two tendencies seem 
to favor at least a gradual change. We 
have at last come to the point where no 
publisher would put out a dictionary 
which did not utilize the considerable 
progress in language study made during 
the last few decades. An outstanding case 
in point is the American College Dic¬ 
tionary , of which the introduction and 
general treatment of entries are exempli¬ 
fications of what we have called here the 
scientific point of view. The introduction 
to Webster’s New International Diction¬ 
ary is a mine of historical information as 
well as rich in sound observations on 
rules and authority. Probably no gram¬ 
mar or other serious study of the Eng¬ 
lish language (except textbooks!) would 
have much standing at present if it failed 
to use the linguistic techniques of histori¬ 
cal and descriptive analysis. The work of 
the great grammarian Jespersen and re¬ 
cent publications of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, such as Fries’ 
American English Grammar and Marck- 
wardt and Walcott’s Facts about Current 
English Usage , bear little resemblance 
in content and attitude to the school 
handbooks. 

Second, many colleges and universities 
now offer to prospective English teach¬ 
ers (and sometimes require of them) 
full-fledged courses in the history of the 
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English language, descriptive grammar, 
or elementary linguistics. This practice 
will probably increase. Sometime in the 
future, perhaps most English teachers, 
who spend so much of their professional 
lives teaching the English language to 
succeeding generations of students, will 
themselves have a wider and sounder 
background. 

When that time comes, it may well be 
that the profession by joint effort can 
answer some of the vexing problems 
which plague us all. How much and 
what aspects of English language study 
should be required of the average stu¬ 
dent? What is the major purpose of 
teaching grammar and composition? If 
the major purpose is skill in writing, 


reading, speaking, and understanding, 
what contribution can the study of the 
English language make? 

The present status of the English pro¬ 
gram is ironical. English is the most 
widely required subject in all our curric- 
ulums, arid a veiy large part of the Eng¬ 
lish course is concerned with language. 
In numbers, English teachers are among 
the largest professional groups, and they 
have been diligent in working out meth¬ 
ods of presenting the subject material to 
students. But until the content of Eng¬ 
lish language teaching is improved, 
much of the preoccupation with meth¬ 
ods is irrelevant. Probably no other sub¬ 
ject in the schools and colleges suffers a 
similar fundamental obscurity. 


It is not the critic who counts ; not the man who 'points out how the 
strong man stumbled , or where the doer of a deed could have done 
better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena ,• 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and bloods who strives vali¬ 
antly s who errs and comes short again and again because there is no 
effort without error and shortcomings who does actually strive to do 
the deeds s who knows the great enthusiasm , the great devotions , spends 
himself in a worthy causes who at the best knows in the end the triumph 
of high achievements and who at the worst , if he fails } at least fails 
while daring greatly , so that his place shall never be with those cold 
and timid souls who knew neither victory nor defeat.— Theodore 
Roosevelt 



All Is Earth 




Gladys Vondy Robertson 


Sand and mud and rock and sand, 
and rock and mud and marble, 
and granite and rock and water, 
and dirt and sand and marble: 
all is earth. 

Steeples and towers and skyscrapers, 

and roofs and spires and towers, 

crumble and fall 

for all is earth, 

and all belong to the earth. 

Build, build, build towers 

to touch the zenith} 

carve, carve, sculptors, 

mold and carve and mold, sculptors, 

form statues and models and busts, 

and all will return to the earth. 

Dams and stringers of steel, 
bridges and tunnels and dams, 
wires of steel, 
planes of steel, 

stretch them across the world; 

sweep through the ether by plane and rocket; 

but the hills and the valleys, 

the rocks and the waters will claim you, 

for all is earth, 

and all return to the earth. 
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The Bremen School Reform 

Fred H. Tone and 


Introduction 

all educators in Germany who work 
-tx for the re-education of their people 
share the conviction of their American 
colleagues that democracy will never 
come to Germany unless fundamental 
changes occur in the German school sys¬ 
tem. Educational reform is in the air all 
over Germany and is being pushed by 
the education officers of occupation and 
by German educators and statesmen of 
the middle and the left. 

But, at present, in the western zones 
all efforts towards reform are still in a 
rudimentary stage. Dr. Hovde, presi¬ 
dent of the New School for Social Re¬ 
search in New York City, said on his 
recent return from a conference of Ger¬ 
man and American educators in Ger¬ 
many, “the narrow caste system (in edu¬ 
cation) still exists.” 1 New reforms still 
have to be pushed through the legisla¬ 
tures and the increasing political reaction 
bodes ill for most of the proposed re¬ 
forms. 

So far only a few states have actually 
started on the road to reform but none 
has come so far in action as Bremen. On 
March 2,5, 1949, the Bremen City Parli¬ 
ament (Biirgerschaft) voted with the 
necessary 2 /i majority on the new law 
on school reform (“Gesetz fiber das 
Schulwesen der Freien Hansestadt Bre¬ 
men.”) 2 


1 “German Need Seen for School Reform,” 
New York Times, May 6 , 1949. 

5 “Zvreidrittelmehrheit fur Schulreform,” We- 
serkurier, March, a6, 1949. 


Hans Warninghoff 

II 

Political and Social Background 

Bremen leads in school reform today 
because its background and tradition in 
education and in politics has made it 
ready for such leadership. The German 
poet Heine, talking about political and 
intellectual slavery in Germany once 
said, “The Germans must free them¬ 
selves, all outside help is of no avail.” 8 
Reforms cannot be brought by fiat of the 
occupation forces. 

Bremen and Hamburg have always 
been leading in German school reform. 
Even before World War I Bremen’s 
teachers fought, among other things, for 
tuition-free high schools, free teaching 
and learning supplies, grants-in-aid in 
education for economically needy fami¬ 
lies, and a six year “Grundschule” (ele¬ 
mentary school) for all children. And 
for more than 150 years Bremen schools, 
like those in the U.S.A., have been free 
from any supervision by the Church. 

Bremen and Hamburg have been in¬ 
dependent city-republics since the time 
of the Hanseatic League. They are cities 
of international traffic and commerce, 
their faces turned to the sea and to the 
countries beyond the sea, more Euro¬ 
pean than German in appearance and 
outlook. Bremen and Hamburg have 
always been islands of liberalism in the 
black sea of Prussian despotism and cen¬ 
tralism that surrounded them. A liberal- 
minded middle class, anxious to adjust 
their school system to the needs of a 


3 H. Heine, Vennischte Schriften, Reclam 
Ausgabe IV, p. 759. 
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changing world, turned for inspiration 
and new ideas in politics and education to 
England and America, rather than to 
Berlin. And this middle class is joined in 
recent history by a labor class which is 
highly conscious of education and, for 
political and social reasons, strongly sup¬ 
ports democratic school reforms. 

The moment these two social groups 
got back into political power after the 
fall of Hitler, Bremen continued where 
it left off in 1933 and in the same spir¬ 
it of experimentation. There was no 
break—only an intermission between the 
acts. 

There are three major periods in the 
history of the Bremen school system} 
the first was terminated by the end of 
World War I, the second, by the advent 
of the Nazis, and the third, by the end 
of World War II. 

During the first period—up to 19x8— 
the school pattern corresponded closely 
to the social and political class pattern of 
the period. It was, in spite of the liberal 
tradition, basically a class system in which 
higher education was reserved for the 
privileged 10 per cent and all other chil¬ 
dren were kept out through expensive 
tuition. But, even in this early period, 
reform ideas emerged in the writings of 
such educational leaders as Scharrel- 
mann, Gansberg, and in the meetings 
and the publications of the teachers or¬ 
ganizations. 

During the second period, from 19x8 
to 1933, the first breach occurred in the 
old school pattern. Exemption from 
school fees, free teaching and learning 
supplies, as well as grants-in-aid for edu¬ 
cation were introduced} however it was 


only a four year (instead of six) “Grund- 
schule” that could be realized. But above 
all the Bremen teachers succeeded in en¬ 
forcing one of their most important de¬ 
mands: participation of the teachers in 
school management, i.e. in Bremen the 
teachers of each school had the right to 
elect the principal of their school them¬ 
selves. During that period a number of 
experimental schools were founded 
which developed new methods of teach¬ 
ing and of co-operation between teach¬ 
ers and parents and between teachers 
and students. It may be mentioned that 
as an essential result of the work of these 
experimental schools the idea of country 
school homes (Schullandheime) propa¬ 
gated by them became so effective, that 
in 1932, X7 of the Bremen schools pos¬ 
sessed country homes of their own, in 
which teachers and students worked, 
studied and lived together during part 
of the regular school session. 

The third period, that between 1933 
and 1945, was a fateful one. For al¬ 
though the four years of common school¬ 
ing remained, all experimentation and 
all local initiative were killed as school 
laws were promulgated centrally by 
the Nazi ministry of Education in Ber¬ 
lin. 

Since 1945, under the auspices of the 
Military Government, the new reform is 
coming into being. 4 ’ 6,0 

'Benjamin Fine, “School Reforms in Ger¬ 
many,” New York Times, May 2, 1947. 

1 Walter Dorn Verlag, “Die Schulreform,” 
Vorschlage der Bremischen Schulverwaltung, 
Bremen, 1948, p. 7. 

0 Gestz iiber das Schubwesest der Freien 
Hansestadt 'Bremen. Herausgegeben vom Senator 
ftir Schulen und Erziehung Bremen, 1949, pp. 

<5, 7. 
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III 

The Old System 

To understand the scope and the im¬ 
portance of the Bremen School Reform, 
it is necessary to compare it with the old 
system of the Weimar Republic and of 
the Nazi regime (which changed the ex¬ 
ternal features of the Weimar System 
only slightly). 

Let us look at the accompanying dia¬ 
gram. 

The old system is clearly a double¬ 
track system: At the age of io, after the 
fourth school year, the children of the 
lower classes—the gifted ones as well as 
the ungifted—stay in the elementary 
school until the age of 14. At the age of 
xo, the children of those able to pay the 
tuition, some gifted, some not, have to 
decide on the type of high school and 
that means the vocation, they want to 
choose. Once they have chosen, there is 
no chance to switch to a different type of 
high school—they all exist in splendid 
isolation. 

There are only two democratic fea¬ 
tures in this pattern which were intro¬ 
duced through the revolution of 1918: 
the 4 years of elementary education com¬ 
mon for all, and the Aufbauschule which 
integrates elementary and high school 
after the sixth school year and through 
scholarships opens the door to higher 
education to few students of the lower 
classes. 

The old system had three major weak¬ 
nesses: 

1. It was, and in most of the western 
states still is, a caste system which barred 
90 per cent of the children from higher 
education and decided admission to high 


school mainly on the ability to pay tui¬ 
tion. This caste system kept the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor 
separated educationally and socially for 
all but the first four years of schooling. 

1. It was a double-track system, in¬ 
flexible in its organization with complete 
lack of co-education, which forced chil¬ 
dren at the age of ten, or those responsi¬ 
ble for them, to decide for which pro¬ 
fession or vocation they wanted to be 
trained. 

3. It was an authoritarian system in 
which a central authority prescribed the 
subject matter, in which the teachers, 
symbolically installed on a “throne” 
high above the class, lectured and in 
which discussion was practically nonexist¬ 
ent. In this system almost all learning 
was rote learning and stress was on 
mastery of subject matter organized 
formally rather than psychologically. 
This emphasis meant over-loaded cur¬ 
ricula and over-worked students who, al¬ 
though t outclassing their American con¬ 
temporaries in certain factual knowl¬ 
edge, had learned neither to think for 
themselves nor how to get along with 
others. It was this inability to think criti¬ 
cally and independently and to work 
constructively with others which made 
the reign of Hitler possible. 

IV 

The New System 
The new system (see diagram) is de¬ 
signed to overcome the fatal weaknesses 
of the old. 

Although the new structure of the 
Bremen school system resembles that of 
the United States in some respects, it 
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must be stated again that this resem¬ 
blance is not primarily due to the influ¬ 
ence of the Military Government. The 
Reform continues pre-nazi tradition or 
at least pre-nazi theory. Of course, some 
of the studies which leading Bremen 
educators made during their visits in 
the United States, have been incorpo¬ 
rated into the new plan. 

The new system is a six-six system. 
The first six years are the elementary 
schools (Grundschule), the other six 
years, the high school (Oberschule). 

For the first time twelve years of 
schooling have been made obligatory for 
all students, nine of them full time and 
three of them part time vocational train¬ 
ing for the majority of the students. The 
elimination of tuition fees and of ex¬ 
penses for books and material and finan¬ 
cial help (Erziehungsbeihilfe) has 
opened the door of the new system to all 
children poor and rich; all branches of 
the new system connect with colleges and 
universities and will ultimately be 
housed in one single building. 

The main stress in the entire school 
system is laid on educating the children 
for the community, as well as on teach¬ 
ing them how to think and to act inde¬ 
pendently. All other aims are subordi¬ 
nated to this goal. This means, among 
other things, a reduction of the number 
of subjects to be studied in favor of more 
penetrating studies in certain subject- 
fields and a more flexible organization 
of the curriculum in the form of a core, 
with other subjects surrounding the core. 

There are four branches (“Zweige”) 
of the high school called A, B, C, and 
D. 7 (See diagram.) 

T Geseta Uber das Schukuesen ier Freten 
Hansestait Bremen, pp. io-xi. 
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A is a three year high school, followed 
by three years of part-time vocational 
schooling, of 8-12 hours per week. This 
school takes the place of both the 
seventh and eighth year of the old ele¬ 
mentary school, adding for the first time 
a ninth year. Branch A prepares the 
pupils for practical trades. It trains the 
future workers and farmers and helps its 
pupils to find vocational aptitudes. It is 
divided into three sections, a commercial, 
a home economical, and an industrial 
one. The emphasis is largely on the three 
R’s, but English is taught as a second 
language. 

Since Branch A will be attended by 
about 90% of all children—as was the 
former elementary school—particular 
stress has been laid on the development 
of precisely this branch. 

B is a four year school which in Amer¬ 
ican terms may be called a vocational 
junior high school but with much more 
stress on general education. It is fol¬ 
lowed by two years of vocational school¬ 
ing. It takes the place of the former Mit- 
tel- and Realschulen and trains future 
employees in the field of business and in¬ 
dustry, and also educates social workers. 
This branch offers a second foreign lan¬ 
guage. 

C is a three year vocational senior 
high school but again with greater em¬ 
phasis on general education than in its 
U.S.A. equivalent. It recruits its students 
from both the A and B branches. It em¬ 
phasizes German, Geography and His¬ 
tory and is meant for future students of 
economics and for higher positions in in¬ 
dustry and civil administration. 

D is the six year academic branch 
which takes the place of the various high 
school forms of former days and pre- 
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pares its students for the academical pro¬ 
fessions. Ail future teachers also go 
through this academic high school. On 
its upper level it is divided into four sec¬ 
tions, one for classical languages (to re¬ 
place the old Gymnasium), the second 
for modern foreign languages (and some 
Latin), the third offers mathematics and 
sciences and the fourth the arts. 

Thus the various isolated types of 
high schools in the old system have been 
brought together in one unified system 
and in a common building. 

To make the system more flexible, 
students who have graduated from 
branches A and B and then gone into a 
vocation instead of branch C, can pre¬ 
pare for college in a special three year 
evening high school. 8 

V 

Other Reforms 

Even more important than the reor¬ 
ganization of the school system are such 
changes as could be called the inner 
school reform. Although a detailed de¬ 
scription of these goes beyond the scope 
of this article, it is necessary to make 
some remarks about this subject, the 
more so because the Bremen school au¬ 
thorities emphasize again and again that 
all external reform will be of little use, 
unless the spirit of education changes 
too. Above all the school authorities aim 
at banishing from the schools the spirit 
of blind submission to authority and to 
replace it by a real democratic commu¬ 
nity in which teachers, children and par¬ 
ents work in common for the common 
good. For instance, at the instigation of 
the school authorities, representatives of 

8 “Die Schulreform,” p. 25. 


the parents have been elected in all 
Bremen schools. These representatives in 
turn have been organized in a central 
parents’ committee, which aids the school 
authorities in an advisory capacity. Or 
another example: Student-government 
has been introduced into the schools, 

A successful realization of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit, however, depends first of all 
on the teachers adapting themselves to 
the spirit of the new reform. For this 
purpose, in-service training courses for 
teachers are being held. In the period 
between Christmas and Easter 1949, 650 
men and women teachers met voluntarily 
for weekly courses in order to prepare 
themselves for the requirements of the 
new curricula and the unit precedure. 
The training of new teachers has also 
been redirected according to the new 
aims. 

It is quite obvious that a new school 
needs new text books for teaching as well 
as for study. A committee of Bremen 
teachers has taken charge of preparing 
new books. Since the monetary reform 
already... books have been printed, 1940 
manuscripts are being printed or are 
ready for publication. 

The International University at 
Bremen, which will be opened in about 
two years, will also serve to implement 
the ideas on which the whole School 
Reform is based, 0 

VI 

Difficulties of the New Reform 

Not only the Bremen School Reform 
but all German educational reforms face 
three types of difficulties: physical, 

’ “International Universities Urged by Edu¬ 
cation Meeting in Germany,” Ne<w York Times , 
April 29, 1949. 
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political, and lack of professionally com¬ 
petent and politically acceptable teachers. 

Among the physical difficulties the 
lack of buildings and money are the 
worst. Many buildings are still in a state 
of disrepair, and occupation expenses and 
growing unemployment draw heavily on 
the purse of the state. 

So far under the statesmanship of the 
Bremen Minister of Education the 
political difficulties have been solved. To 
be sure, the parties of the right, the G.P- 
(German Party) andtheC.D.U. (Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union) have turned 
thumbs down on the school reform. 
These parties represent the interest of 
those who fear the loss of the educational 
privileges of their class and who, espe¬ 
cially in the classical fields, adhere to the 
old principle of accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge as the sole aim of higher education. 
Their slogan expressing this fear is “low¬ 
ering of educational standards” (Sen- 
kung des Bildungsniveaus). In Bremen 
the S.D.P. (Social Democratic Party) 
and K.P.D. (Communist Party) sup¬ 
ported the reform but they could not 
have mustered the necessary ^3 votes 
had not the B.D.V. (Bremer Demokra- 
tische Volkspartei), the party of the mid¬ 
dle class liberals, rallied to their support. 
This support was obtained only at. the 
price of compromises. Nevertheless, here 
is a political situation which in its favor¬ 
able alignment of parties will not be re¬ 
peated often in a country that is more 
and more swinging to the right in politics. 

The lack of competent and democratic 
teachers has been a perpetual heartache. 
Classes are still too large for the applica¬ 
tion of many modern methods. The 
problem has been made worse because 
the best classroom teachers of yesterday 


have today assumed administrative 
positions and thus unintentionally weak¬ 
ened the most vital front of the reform, 
the classroom. Besides, many of the old 
guard reformers have died, many of 
the younger ones were killed in the war 
or left their state or their country during 
persecution by the Nazis. And all at¬ 
tempts at training a new corps of reform- 
minded teachers could be frustrated by a 
new war between the East and the West. 
To reach its goal the Bremen School Re¬ 
form desperately needs time and lasting 
peace. 

VII 

Conclusions 

1. The Bremen School Reform is the 
result of organic growth, of an old tra¬ 
dition of experimentation, so that the 
United States authorities had substantial 
historical material to work with, without 
forcing the reform upon the people. 

2. The Bremen School Reform elimi¬ 
nates the caste system. Children of all 
classes will now get a higher education 
without regard for pocketbooks. 

3. The School Reform unifies the 
whole educational system in a six-six set¬ 
up similar to the American system. It 
does away with the old double-track sys¬ 
tem which forced stuclents to decide on 
a career at the end of the fourth school 
year. It has flexibility which makes it 
possible for students of all schools to 
enter colleges and universities. 

4. The new system moves away from 
a stress on knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge only, especially on the lower 
level, to more emphasis on education for 
a democracy. 



A Sonnet Sequence 

T. R. McKenna 
THE QUEST 

Two metals rare in remote depths of earth lay confined, 

Of latent igneous power, the rumor ran, 

When science’s votaries rival quests began. 

By formulae magic and crucible test combined, 

A gifted few an atom secret divined, 

Then wrote the marvel in symbols for colleagues to scan, 
Transcending doubt with assaying skill and elan. 

Transformed uranium thorium-blent was aligned. 

The atom power lay in these metals twain, 

Made one through fiery sequence of thunder and light, 

With endowment of force from relaying sparks in a chain. 

Then craftsmen toiled in labor-fane distant in site, 

Till atom bomb was east and assumed its reign. 

So vision became reality wondrous in might. 

THE TEST 

The fledging bomb in desert space is tried. 

Its tower of smoke, its lurid ball of fire, 

Its dinging particles, lethal with fumes, inspire 
Trusted seers to seek commando for its use to decide 
The course of treacherous strife, in scope world wide. 

The word is said; the bomb-plane is flown to dire 
Consignment in hostile domain, as charts require. 

Stanch air men control the arduous flight and guide 
To the foeman’s realm where the pent-up fury explodes 
With baleful blast on man, on beast, on plant: 

The earth is bled5 abolished are abodes; 

The carrier-plane wings homeward, the engine’s pant 
Unheard; so loud the hearts beat, such peril goads. 

The task is done; the victor’s pride is scant. 

THE REST 

Perhaps the celestial music of planets once heard 

By ears attuned to accord of rhythmic sound 

Was the echo terrestrial from peace and faith profound, 

All lambently linked in daily deed and word, 

Of humanity true to ideals. Those chords are now surd, 

For fear bred from hurt, and hate bred from malice abound. 
Ah, that man such enigma tacitly should propound; 

How the strong with woe and bondage the weak can gird! 
Now, defense to cope with offense vast armaments rears; 
While its rugged iron to panoply polished is wrought, 

Its searchlights of science seek safety secrets supreme 
To leave shadows of sadness, bleak with suffering’s tears 
In their wake. The appealing tones of concord, long sought, 
Await the Great Master of symphony global in theme. 





A Year in Concentration Camp 

Lotte Beran* op 


Motto: 

From suffering wrest understanding, 
acquiesce serenely in what fate ordains, 
We, human beings are there to pass 
Through hardships and darkness. 

T his is not meant to be a description 
of life in one of the worst concentra¬ 
tion camps, with all its horrors. Such de¬ 
scriptions can be found by those inter¬ 
ested in newspapers and private memoirs. 
As far as these descriptions are known to 
me, I must say that facts in them are 
truly represented. But I should like to 
endeavor to show how it is possible to ex¬ 
tract from so terrible an experience some¬ 
thing positive. 

Whatever details about life in such a 
camp are mentioned should only be 
taken as illustrations necessary for better 
comprehension and not as calculated to 
incite nerves or to create sensation. Yet, 
in order to bring home to those who were 
not much or not at all concerned with 
the details of concentration camps I may 
be allowed (as a reminder that they were 
something truly very, very evil) to try 
to sum up my experience in the shape of 
a little poem: 

I was in hell, I lay in the tomb, 

I went down to the deepest depths. 

The light was veiled to me, 

A feeble glimmer, 

The light that could be so clear and 
radiant. 


* Exchange Student of Vienna, Austria, at 
the New Jersey State Teachers College at Tren¬ 
ton, under Provisions of the N.E.A. Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund, 1948-49. 


Vienna, Austria 

Evil spirits surrounded me, 

They tore at me, they tortured me.— 
They could not shake faith 
(While they could mangle the body.) 
Faith became “Eternal Knowing,” 
Though my heart is rent with wounds. ... 

(This is a paraphrase of the little poem 
in the original German) 

From the first moment of my arrival 
in Auschwitz I had the sensation of 
being in hell. Only in hell are such tor¬ 
ments thinkable. The worst was the 
permanent fear of death one was con¬ 
stantly threatened with. With many it 
was not so much the fear of dying as the 
manner in which it would take place. 
A feeling of inexpressible helplessness 
would get hold of one, as, again, some 
were picked out from our midst who 
were doomed to suffer death through 
gas. I shall not discuss further the tor¬ 
tures which , consisted of beatings and 
other “punishments.” To carry on the 
comparison with “hell,” they were like 
the torments of the souls by devils. Down 
to the minutest detail of everyday life, 
everything was made difficult and as 
hard to bear as possible to an unimagin¬ 
able degree. In keeping with the idea of 
“hell,” too, was the striking contrast of 
appearance and reality. Here are some 
characteristic examples: 

Upon entering a “block,” one had, on 
one’s left and. right, two small rooms, kept 
in the most scrupulous order. One belonged 
to the “senior member” of the block, the 
other was the store-room for the bread. 
In this store-room there were, for instance, 


very pretty and clean white earthenware 
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dishes and beakers. We ate from the most 
varied, mostly dented and damaged tin 
ware of which there was always a shortage. 
Further along was a sort of hall from 
which led two long corridors with the 
“bunks.” The hall was always being kept 
meticulously clean; the walls were painted 
and embellished with mottoes, such as: 
“Light, air and sun keep you in good 
health,” or “Labour renders life free,” 
etc. There was a table with a tablecloth 
and white stools (woe to the one who 
would have attempted to sit down on 
them). They looked inviting. In this lo¬ 
cality there was also a “model-bunk” with 
beautiful, warm, woolen blankets! (And 
in our bunks the people were huddled to¬ 
gether under dirty horse-cloths.) Another 
example: Before one entered the real camp 
and was allotted one’s place in the block, 
one was led into the so-called “Zauna,” to 
be cleaned and disinfected. This was a 
building of rough tiles. The interior was 
provided faultlessly with every technical 
contraption. A bathing installation in a 
sanatorium could hardly be arranged in 
a more modem and hygienic way. When 
one had passed through the rooms where 
one was disinfected, one came to a large 
apartment with shower-baths from which 
issued much hot water. In our camp it 
was the same shower-bath arrangements 
from which could also stream death-dealing 
gas. The fact that in our "annihilation 
camp” there was also a building for the 
sick with doctors and nurses may count 
as an example of the contrast of appearance 
and reality. 

The effect of life in “hell” on people 
is devastating. As very few people as yet 
are sufficiently advanced to gauge the 
forces or the spiritual powers active be¬ 
hind the events, these forces can be 
doubly effective. In so far as one sees 
through the machinations of “the devil” 
one weakens his power and he is unable 
to harm one. Evil is out to drag people 


down, enmesh them in matter, sever 
them from the powers divine. Human¬ 
ity’s task is to become more and more 
conscious, to carry consciousness into the 
inmost core. The clear light of the Spirit 
should radiate in man, and illuminate his 
surroundings also. The opposing powers 
endeavor to extend darkness over man 
and world. In the concentration camps, 
conditions were very favourable for 
these powers of darkness. All facilities 
were there to destroy enlightenment and 
goodness in people. By rendering the 
most primitive things of daily life enor¬ 
mously difficult, the greater part of 
thought was bound to material things. 
Mental and spiritual nourishment was 
absolutely lacking. It was impossible to 
be alone, even for a single moment. The 
prisoners’ time was divided exactly. 
Bodily labor capacity was made use of 
to the extreme limit of endurance so that 
for mere exhaustion one was hardly able 
to conceive any thought at all. The effect 
of the bromide that was mixed with the 
food must not be underestimated either. 
The longer one had to undergo this 
existence, the stronger these effects, in¬ 
dependent thought and personal judg¬ 
ment becoming more and more dulled 
and blunted. And the worse this condi¬ 
tion of not being able to think became, 
the more potent grew its mass reaction. 
The fear, when selections were being 
made, the unbearable hustle at labor 
time, meals, getting up, washing, form¬ 
ing for parade, etc., the anxious tension 
on the occasions of the partition of food 
or clothing to be done out of anything; 
all this increased the reaction on the 
masses. Only when one discerned 
“Ahriman” beneath all this, when one 
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saw through his methods could one liber¬ 
ate oneself from such effects. Then the 
power to judge, to make distinctions be¬ 
tween the essential and the nonessential 
might even be enhanced. 

Not only the power to think of the 
people in the concentration camp had to 
be blunted; on the will power too, the 
life there had a paralyzing effect. People 
had to be turned into beasts of burden, 
no demonstration of will being allowed. 
Daily life was exactly schematized. It 
was determined from outside. The least 
resistance from prisoners was severely 
punished. 

Feelings underwent a complete 
change. It became painfully evident with 
the many who succumbed to the evil in¬ 
fluences that their feelings were becom¬ 
ing quite dulled, and turned into cal¬ 
lousness and even into a perfect coarsen¬ 
ing of the individual. Only hatred, greed 
and the crudest selfishness filled such 
people. Trying to escape from the reac¬ 
tions of all that, one also noticed a 
marked change in one’s own emotional 
world. There is no one who has not ex¬ 
perienced pain during his life, who has 
not wept with grief, who has not felt 
compassion with a friend’s grief. But 
what one experienced in Auschwitz was 
so bad that it overpowered the strength 
of all such feelings. A transport arrived. 
We saw rows of women with little and 
some older children. Many children had 
their toys—or probably their favorite 
toy in their hands. None of them knew 
their final destination. We knew: into 
the gas-chambers, into "the chimney.” 
There for days and nights at a stretch we 
saw the fire belching forth out of the 
chimney. 


Four young girls were to be hanged. 
The whole camp had to look on, first 
how the gallows were erected and then 
—until the end. After this spectacle we 
received an extra bread ration. At such 
experiences one cannot weep. Even the 
feeling of pity is inadequate. One was 
seized with deepest innermost despair. I 
became conscious of the shallowness of 
many feelings I had formerly taken to 
be genuine, of which I formerly thought 
they could fill one’s soul. How was it 
possible that people were living at this 
same moment—here I thought of people 
on a high mental and spiritual level— 
who could edify themselves with a good 
books, beautiful pictures, and music. 
How can civilized, cultured life go on 
simultaneously while such things are pos¬ 
sible? Is it to be wondered at that many 
did not find a way out, except by suicide 
which was a constant lure? It was so 
simple. The camp was closed in by an 
electrically charged wire fence. Was one 
to wait until one was led the same way as 
so many others? Only a very strong trust, 
strong faith can rescue one from such 
despair. 

Discourse with the Angel 
(paraphrased from the German) 

Man: Can I feel joy, when others suffer? 
Away with joy! I will suffer none of it 
I will help to alleviate grief 
I know of so many bleeding hearts! 
Angel: Guard against giving in to suffering 
Only he who has freed himself can help. 
Man: Wrap me in black shrouds. 

Where so many die, I, too, will no more be. 
Wrath and despair fill my soul 
I voluntarily choose death as a way out. 
Angel: If you have gone through bitterest 
suffering 

If the future to you is draped in black. 
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Believe there is yet a light 
Piercing the blackest gloom 
A light, deep within you and outside, far 
away 

A star twinkles and scintillates 
If you find it, you are ready 
To change into Good the pain you went 
through. 

The angel shows the way! When one 
has gone through bitterest grief, through 
the blackest darkness, there is no longer 
any question of exuberant exaggerated 
joy or of sadness unto death. Conscious¬ 
ness sheds its light down to all one’s 
emotions. “I know about suffering.” So 
every joy one experiences acquires the 
right ponderability. There is then no 
longer any exaggerated, uncontrolled 
joy. But also, the feelings of grief have 
changed. All that formerly hurt or ir¬ 
ritated one, saddened one, put one in a 
sombre mood, vanishes when glanced at 
by him who knows about bitterest suffer¬ 
ing. Doubtless one will appear callous if 
one is not deeply touched by things that 
others are weeping and wailing about. 
However, all suffering is trifling in com¬ 
parison to the despair one goes through 
when witnessing what I have described 
above. And the cause of these experi¬ 
ences of bitterest suffering is always the 
same. It is not so much the gruesome 
events as the fact that such things are 
possible at all among human beings. 
This is suffering of the same kind—in a 
much less, human degree as Jesus 
Christ experienced. Now we can dimly 
sense the unutterable grief Jesus Christ 
had to feel amidst a humanity that was 
“blind.” Christ was the Seeing One who 
had come to the earth in order to demon¬ 
strate, in this incarnation, the connections 


with the spiritual world. He must have 
experienced the darkness in which man 
dwelt infinitely more intensely than we 
can who are just endeavoring to wrest 
ourselves out of the darkness. He lived 
the Light. The Light was His life, in 
His words, in His deeds. And the people 
did not see, nor hear, nor understand 
what happened in their midst. Even 
those who were nearest to Him, whom 
He “loved” did not recognize the Light. 
In the Gospel according to St. John, in 
chapter eleven the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead is described. There Jesus 
Christ pronounces the words (verses 9 
and 10): “If any man walk in the day, 
he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man walk 
in the night, he stumbleth, because there 
is no light in him” and further, in verses 
25 and 2 6 , “I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

Notwithstanding these words, as the 
people did not understand them, Mary, 
Lazarus’ sister, and the Jews continue 
mourning over Lazarus’ death. 

Verse 33: “When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled,” 

That means great grief to those who 
have been “awakened” when they see 
how dulled their fellow-men are who 
cannot rouse themselves out of the sleep¬ 
ing condition, and in consequence sink 
more and more deeply into evil. 

It was of great significance for the de¬ 
velopment of mankind that it descended 
ever more deeply into matter. But that 
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“descent into matter” must also be 
lighted through by consciousness. If it 
happens unconsciously, it leads into a 
dark world, the world of uncontrolled 
impulses, the world of egoism. One 
could witness that distinctly in the camp. 

The greed for material things in the 
people grew day by day. Whether they 
needed it or not, they wanted to have 
everything, they fought for every mor¬ 
sel. When, in the course of one of the 
frequent inspections, anything of the 
possessions, acquired with so much 
trouble was taken away again, they com¬ 
plained bitterly and wept, again and 
again, whether it concerned an extra gar¬ 
ment, a piece of soap, a cigarette, thread, 
etc. On the other hand, they also came to 
a lack of appreciation or a disdain for 
material things. The most beautiful silk 
covers were torn to shreds when they 
only needed a part of them. Wearing ap¬ 
parel was cut to pieces when they needed 
a rag. When they left the camp, per¬ 
fectly good dishes were carelessly broken 
when they could not be taken. If one ap¬ 
proaches material things consciously, it 
leads to a mastery over them, as, for in¬ 
stance over one’s own body. One stands 
above physical things and is not de¬ 
voured by them. If one takes this atti¬ 
tude, one increases one’s distinguishing 
power between the essential and non- 
essential. The enjoyment of physical 
things is even enhanced. One learns how 
to appreciate to be allowed to lie in a 
bed, to sit on a chair, to be able to eat 
at a table. To be allowed to use a spoon, 
a fork, a knife is not something so matter 
of course as it used to be. Clean under¬ 
wear, a well arranged room where one 
can be by one’s self and so many more 


things, all this may now become the 
cause of great pleasure. If the Self goes 
consciously into matter, descends with 
Christ into earthly things, it does not 
lose the way, the connection of the 
spiritual in man with the spiritual in the 
world. Then one can redeem evil and 
suffering. 

Whosoever was in this “hell” had 
really descended into the deepest depths. 
Whosoever had experienced the fear of 
death so intensely, had felt the greatest 
grief and yet had come out again, has the 
duty to aid in the deliverance from evil, 
in the shaking up of mankind to its awak¬ 
ening. We should not forget what we 
learned so intensely during this time. 
We should not keep stirring up the suf¬ 
ferings continually, but the attitude to¬ 
wards life we should keep, and always 
remind ourselves of it. We know that 
possessions are insecure; we may lose 
them. We do not attach our hearts to 
things, but at the same time we know 
how to value these things perhaps better 
than others who have everything at their 
disposal that renders life pleasant. We 
know how to take, how to accept without 
false modesty, but also how to give 
without priding ourselves about it. We 
do not frantically clutch our possessions. 
We have experienced what real com¬ 
radeship means. We no longer build 
walls against our fellow beings with out¬ 
ward forms. We have experienced that 
spiritual forces are indeed stronger than 
physical. How otherwise could a person 
who was never particularly strong have 
stood life in an “annihilation” camp so 
long? The hardest tasks were set our 
physical forces when we were evacuated 
from Auschwitz in the middle of winter 
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on the 18th of January. In the night 
from Wednesday to Thursday our labor 
squad had worked, as usual, twelve 
hours in the munition factory. As we 
marched into the camp dead-tired in the 
morning, we already saw some people 
with their bundles ready for departure. 
There was no question of sleep (that 
had often happened before). The day 
passed in excitement and tension. Where 
were we going; 1 In the evening things 
began to happen at last. We marched off 
without any food. We had not had any 
bread during this day either. An enor¬ 
mous crowd of people, guarded by S.S. 
left the camp. All that night we marched 
on ice-covered slippery roads only lit up 
by the snow. In the morning we could 
rest some hours in a cow-shed. There we 
found some fodder beets by means of 
which we appeased our hunger to a cer¬ 
tain extent. After that we went on again. 
I shall never forget the shuffling of all 
those feet, nor the frequent shots. At 
every shot we knew that one of us again 
had left our ranks, preferring, through 
fatigue and weakness, death to the end¬ 
less torments. Women who stopped on 
the turn of the road, completely ex¬ 
hausted, their faces expressing wild de¬ 
spair, waiting for certain death, im¬ 
printed their image deeply into our souls. 
But we dragged ourselves on and on and 
on. It was near eleven p.m. when we 
could at last rest again. We had been 
tramping many, many hours, without 
rest, without food. The same thing went 
on another whole day. More and more 
people fell out, more and more frequent¬ 
ly the shots came. At last we came to a 
railway, but that was not to be the end 
of our torment. The transport closely 


packed in open coal trucks lasted three 
days and three nights. As, at length, we 
arrived at Ravensbriick one saw several 
dead bodies in every truck of the long 
train. They were frozen, starved to death 
or trampled to death by their half mad 
companions-in-suffering. What gave me 
strength to bear all this, also physically? 
(Here follows a little poem in German 
which, paraphrased, runs:) 

Trust the angel who guards every human 
life. 

Faith in the power of the Spirit only can 
give us courage and strength. 
Therefore let us pray, day by day 
That our faith may increase 
Then, forces descend to the earth which 
man can hardly imagine. 

Let these forces enter into you, open your 
hearts wide 

Do not let fear shut you off from them. 
Have confidence, Be prepared! 

Faith changes suffering into love, faith 
keeps off evil. 

If only it would stay firm in us 
We could bear anything as it comes, 
Gladly. 

May our new attitude be: “letting the 
current flow.” Spiritual currents from 
“above” flow into us. They flow down 
into matter, into body and spiritualize 
what is physical. Currents flow from 
man to man. That should not however, 
lead to a flowing away, an overflowing; 
it should be a conscious letting-flow. We 
have no longer any fear, not for people, 
not for the future, nor sickness, nor 
death. We have experienced what is es¬ 
sential. At the moment of my most 
mortal fear, I remembered Christ’s 
words: “Be not afraid, I am.” I thought, 
“Nothing can happen to my I, to my 
spiritual core. Everything else is not es- 
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sential.” Thereupon the spasm of fear 
ceased. The letting-flow was there again. 
This new conception one has constantly 
to reconquer. (Here follows a poem in 
German which translated, runs:) 

He is the current, 

You are the bed 

Through which He wants to stream. 

Do you feel the strength 
Shaping you anew? 

Await Him submissive and silent. 


If you are too shallow 
Good powers will be lost, 

Bad powers will become stronger on earth. 
A violent torrent 
Will rush without being stopped 
Destroying all dams. 

Accept Him! 

Do not stop the current 
By your wretched fear! 

Help the world! 

It is your task 

To carry Christ within yourself, 


1 will undertake it! I think I owe to my country the accomplishment 
of an object so important and so much desired by the commander of the 
army—yet I am not influenced by the expectation of promotion or 
pecuniary reward. I wish to be useful and every kind of service necessary 
for the public good becomes necessary by being necessary; if the exi¬ 
gencies of my country demand a peculiar service , its claims to the per¬ 
formance of that service are imperious. 

I only regret that l have but one life to give to my country — 
Monument of Nathan Hale, Huntington, Long Island. 



The Purpose 


Wilma Clarke Marler 


I found an arrowhead in the white sand 

On a rolling hill beside a clear deep stream; 

And beside it a tomahawk head 

With the mark of rawhide thongs across it. 

Above the treetops close overhead 

The spirit of a warrior who died on this spot 

Stirred my soul with a timeless message: 

“I lived for a purpose,” his calm voice said. 
“For me this sand sifted years ago; 

For me this water whispered; 

For me this wind sang lullabies, 

Crooned love songs, 

Shrieked warnings, 

And murmured a wild death song; 
For me the wild animals grew fat; 

For me the seasons came and went; 

For me the fairest maid that ever lived 
Plaited heavy dark hair into fiat braids 
And I lived and grew brown and strong. . . . 
I lived for a purpose. 

I lived to whisper back this message: 

‘Love is all that counts. . .. 

Love nature, 

Love beauty, 

Love living for love is life, 

And move to meet eternity 
Behind the bulwark of love. . . . 

You, too, live for a purpose.’ ” 
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The Alert College 

Harold Saxe Tuttle 


American colleges are under fire 
more generally than their faculties 
suspect. What sound like distant rum¬ 
blings from within the sheltering walls 
of the campus are really sharp and ex¬ 
plosive criticisms. And they are wide¬ 
spread. Journals of the learned societies 
do not adequately reflect public censure. 
At best they rationalize defenses of tra¬ 
ditionalism; at worst they ignore the 
“rantings of hoi fiolloi” To know the 
mind of the public one must listen to the 
persistent barrage of the popular press. 

Whether the reproof is well founded 
or unjust it constitutes an opportunity 
for the alert college. The institution that 
will frankly face and honestly examine 
the layman’s criticisms is foreordained to 
a place of leadership in American higher 
education. This leadership will depend 
more on the thoroughness and honesty 
of the effort than on the correctness of 
any solution offered; that will require 
time to demonstrate. But courageous 
analysis of criticisms will win prompt 
recognition and command public con¬ 
fidence. 

Public censure varies widely in form 
and phrase; but it centers largely around 
the charge that college teaching is iso¬ 
lated from life. 

“The kind of training we are inter¬ 
ested in is not that which crams the stu¬ 
dent’s mind with facts, particularly iso¬ 
lated facts. We want employees who can 
think for themselves, who are constantly 
offering new ideas. But first and most 
important is personal integrity.” This 


is from the business world, by Dr. Frank 
Surface of the Standard Oil Company. 
And from the president of Willys Over¬ 
land Motors, “To be fully equipped to 
lead, the engineer must recognize moral 
and spiritual values in order to have a 
sympathetic understanding of his fellow 
men.” 

From within academic ranks come 
many recognitions of this same basic 
weakness of the modern college. “We 
want to produce men who have come to 
know the best standards of value and 
who have motivation to use their educa¬ 
tion in the service of mankind. The 
methods by which colleges seek to attain 
these objectives constitute the major 
problem that faces us today.” This is the 
conviction of the president of Amherst 
College, C. W. Cole. John Tunis’ report 
on his own classmates a quarter century 
after graduation reflected little relation¬ 
ship between studies and life. Butts’ ex¬ 
tended study of the liberal college (The 
College Charts Its Course) indicated a 
similar weakness. 

It is important to recognize that re¬ 
buking the college for not making edu¬ 
cation functional is distinctly different 
from berating it for not giving voca¬ 
tional training. The latter criticism, 
though frequent especially on the part of 
students themselves, is like condemning 
a bank for not selling flour or nylon 
hose. The avowed purpose of the liberal 
college is to stimulate the cultural 
growth of the individual, to enrich his 
personality. If one wishes a short cut to 
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vocational skill schools are available for 
such training. The purpose of the college 
is to make life richer and more meaning¬ 
ful. It is only as it fails in this avowed 
purpose that criticism is justified. But, 
failing in this task it deserves reprimand. 

When facts are mastered only to carry 
the student through an examination they 
serve life feebly. When efficiencies are 
sought as means of exploiting one’s fel¬ 
lows, education has betrayed its social ob¬ 
ligation. When added knowledge leaves 
one cynical, robbing him of his faith in 
his fellows it has become a mocking 
parody of truth. When purported truth 
leaves one cold, unconcerned with its 
service to mankind, it has prostituted its 
high calling. It is such weaknesses as 
these that have exposed the college to 
popular criticism. It is lack of social mo¬ 
tivation of the use of learning that has 
led the layman to look upon the college 
as an ivory tower. Education must be 
functional or it becomes a mockery. 

That college will most surely win 
public confidence which most honestly 
faces the faults with which it is charged 
and examines suggestions for removing 
their causes. Self-justification will only 
confirm the public’s imputation of lack 
of realism. Self-vindication within aca¬ 
demic walls will not even be heard by 
the public and will in no way abate the 
censure. 

What then can the alert college do to 
mitigate the deserved reproach of a dis¬ 
appointed public? What immediate pol¬ 
icy will command the respect of a criti¬ 
cal clientele? There are two rather ob¬ 
vious steps by which a college can give 
assurance of its sincere purpose to make 
its processes more functional. 


i. A college can re-examine its aims 
and objectives. Many have gone through 
the motions but have stopped with 
verbal affirmations. Aims are not revised 
by passing resolutions approving “the 
seven objectives,” or the forty-three se¬ 
lected by the Education Policies Com¬ 
mission, or by any other verbalisms. Ob¬ 
jectives are not adopted until they are 
accepted inexorably as the criteria by 
which to judge achievement. 

A college official announced to a fresh¬ 
man class, “We require certain courses 
because they produce cultured gentle¬ 
men.” Two years later these same stu¬ 
dents, having passed the required 
courses, swarmed into the same man’s 
office with demands for certain reforms. 
“Get out! You’re no gentlemen!” he • 
shouted. The scholar who says, “I ac¬ 
cept this objective; and I insist on my 
subject-matter as the means of attaining 
it,” may well ponder the logic of that 
belligerent official. He may well ask 
himself whether the courses in his field 
—whether mathematics or language or 
science—are not the real objective which 
he accepts while the stated aim is a mere 
verbalism. One cannot predetermine 
both means and ends. He must either 
choose a means and accept the end which 
it produces, or else choose an end and 
select means which will produce it. One 
cannot make mental reservations that 
certain materials must be mastered by 
students at the same time that he accepts 
as criteria of success certain outcomes in 
abilities and attitudes. One or the other 
—not both—must be accepted as the 
goal. The acceptance of a goal removes 
all imperative from any assumed means 
by which it is to be realized. The first 
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step is to put a question mark in front 
of every precious course and idolized 
method, and commit oneself with fi¬ 
nality to an acceptable set of objectives, 
for richer, for poorer, leaving the means 
of their attainment to be determined by 
scientific research. 

2. Having sworn allegiance to a set 
of values toward which its efforts are 
to be unswervingly directed the alert 
college can turn with honest logic to the 
discovery of materials and methods 
which will most surely bring those 
values to realization. A modern college 
which offers major courses in science 
cannot, without losing face, reject the 
methods of science in seeking to deter¬ 
mine means to ends. So important are 
the outcomes sought by the liberal arts 
college that no pains can be too great to 
determine with confidence how these 
ends can best be achieved. 

One college administrator recently 
gave public expression to the hope that 
“as our objectives become clearer our 
methods will be improved!” Alas! 
Wishful thinking! How can a clear pic¬ 
ture of the castle we would build im¬ 
prove techniques of construction? How 
can devotion to certain personality out¬ 
comes in students reveal experiences 
which will cultivate those traits? 

That many administrators have only 
vague answers to this question was in¬ 
dicated by a recent poll of 2,75 colleges. 
Most conspicuous among the facts dis¬ 
closed by their replies is the lack of 
unanimity as to means by which char¬ 
acter and citizenship are cultivated. Yet 
these same officials were all but unani¬ 
mous in holding character and worthy 
citizenship as outstanding goals of 


higher education. Obviously there is 
need of careful study of the effective¬ 
ness of every proposed element of the 
curriculum and every aspect of method 
in bringing about desired outcomes. 
Without prejudice for previous prac¬ 
tices or assumptions, with resolute re¬ 
fusal to pack the testimony, curriculum 
and method should be examined scien¬ 
tifically, objectively, relentlessly, as 
means to ends already carefully defined; 
and accepted or rejected wholly on the 
basis of their proved effectiveness in pro¬ 
ducing those goals. 

Granted, such a study covering all 
aspects of curriculum and method would 
require a stupendous investment in time 
and effort, as well as money. No one 
institution can hope to accomplish it 
alone. But the investment already made 
in higher education—in money and per¬ 
sonality—justifies the cost. One college 
can make a beginning. And such a be¬ 
ginning will mark that college as a 
leader in American higher education. 

Specific experiments dealing with pro¬ 
posed programs offer the most feasible 
beginnings for an individual college. 
Many so-called experiments in higher 
education have lacked the essential fac¬ 
tor in an experiment, namely, one vari¬ 
able element carefully controlled. The 
Chicago Plan, the Swarthmore Plan, the 
Antioch program, the Bennington pro¬ 
gram, and others like them constitute 
changes of policy, not scientific experi¬ 
ments. There is no way to evaluate the 
results, for there are no two comparable 
situations with but one controlled vari¬ 
able. 

An experiment in higher education 
should involve two groups, one follow- 
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ing a traditional plan, the other an ex¬ 
perimental plan. At the start the two 
groups should be closely similar in every 
essential. The period should be long 
enough to produce measurably different 
results. No experiment of six weeks dura¬ 
tion is likely to be reliable 5 that is ex¬ 
pecting too much! But one year, certainly 
two years, should show a measurable 
difference if one of the plans is really 


superior to the other. The same means of 
evaluation must be applied to both 
groups. Every phase of the experiment 
should be as objective as possible; for 
science has no place for prejudice! 

The alert college, then, can render 
a signal service by re-studying its goals, 
then setting up a controlled experiment 
to determine the effectiveness of some 
proposed means for their realization. 


A PINE TREE 
Clarence Scott 

One 

fine tree 
in winter grew 
green on a hill. 

Around it was a vast- 
flam of white snow, silent 
like a still expanse of ocean. 

The snow was death ; the tree , life , 
lifting 
furling 
smiling 
eternal 



An Administrator Looks at the 
Human Side of Teaching 

David Kirby 


W hat, then, is a human being?” asks 
Christopher Morley who imme¬ 
diately answers his own question. A 
human being is “a creature alternating 
sixteen hours of mischief with eight 
hours of innocence} aware of death at 
every crossing, yet rarely scathed} a 
morning eddy of self-consciousness seiz¬ 
ing desperately upon casual laughter ... 
an ingenious assembly of portable plumb¬ 
ing} a folder of unfinished business; the 
chorus of a song whose verse everyone 
has forgotten.” 

This is very appropriate as satire. You 
may know some administrator or teacher 
whom it fits. Administrators who say 
“my faculty,” teachers who say “my 
school” and feel it is so; the administra¬ 
tors who think too much of budgets, 
and teachers who offer living sacrifices to 
subject matter; administrators who wor¬ 
ship the chiefest position, and teachers 
who would love to take the administra¬ 
tor’s place at that altar; administrators 
who have favorites, and teachers who 
have pets; administrators who feel yours 
is not the reason why . .. yours is but to 
do or die, teachers who try to blame 
the preceding grades or home for what 
the child is, will have a difficult time to 
see the human side of teaching. 

What is a human being? In terms 
of structure, Estabrooks says in his book, 
Man the Mechanical Misfit, page 3, “In 
brief, he is a carbon-burning internal 


combustion engine of the greatest com¬ 
plexity. He is a cousin to the automobile, 
several times removed; only, compared 
to a human, the very best auto is a simple 
thing of tin. He has his own gas tank 
(the liver) wherein he stores the gaso¬ 
line (blood sugar) which is distributed 
to his engines (the muscles) through a 
very elaborate system of feed lines (the 
blood vessels). A fuel pump (the heart) 
takes care of the pressure on this system 
and his carburetors (lungs) guarantee 
the richness of the mixture. A very com¬ 
plex exhaust system (the kidneys) keeps 
the engine free from carbon knocks, and 
he even has his own accelerator (the 
sympathetic nervous system) which can 
‘step on the gas’ far more quickly than 
he can step on the accelerator of his 
auto.” 

This structure is merely the frame¬ 
work for a human being. The structure 
must have life before it may be called 
human, but all living animals have 
life. 

All life begins with a profound mys¬ 
tery, but it has one peculiar characteris¬ 
tic; namely, life is dynamic, that is, it is 
able to do things and make things hap¬ 
pen. Investigators have done some 
strange things in the laboratory. They 
have analyzed the protoplasmic cell and 
labeled its elements, but when the ele¬ 
ments are put together again, the one 
dynamic element—life—is mysteriously 
absent. Life proceeds from living or- 
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ganisms. We as humans carry the seeds 
but do not make them. We are merely 
the house in which the seeds are stored. 
So far, these statements could be made 
about a human being, and other ani¬ 
mals. 

Human beings are the result of three 
forces: (i) the organic, composed of 
chemical, physical, and biological; (2) 
the cultural, the ways our families, our 
peers and our communities do things; 
and (3) the interaction of the two just 
mentioned, resulting in personality. Per¬ 
sonality, in turn, becomes a force equal 
to and sometimes controlling the former. 
It seems that here we have left the level 
of other animals and have ascended to a 
plane not occupied by any of them. A hu¬ 
man being, therefore, is everything other 
animals may become plus the ability to 
communicate, the ability to think, to 
criticize even himself, and to use these 
functions in improving the welfare of the 
group as well as the individual. In 
some ways this is so. With exception of 
a few self-willed men, and a few de¬ 
luded nations willing to follow self- 
willed men, we may say in general that 
mankind is willing to live and let live, to 
live and to help others to live. 

To summarize, to be human is to be 
able to remember that I have not always 
been in this place. I have been in other 
people’s places. I could have been some¬ 
body else. My fellow workers have feel¬ 
ings, suffer, carry physical infirmities, 
make plans, wrestle with problems, pay 
the grocer, offer homage to a landlord, 
share what they have with the tax col¬ 
lector, provide shoes for their children, 
satisfy doctors, raise questions as to the 
fairness of my decisions, and in their 


hearts ask, “Why am I here? Where 
am I going from here?” 

II 

What are some other characteristics 
of teachers as human beings? Most 
teachers in America are women. Until 
recently, the public has tried to say, 
“They shall be single women.” In ad¬ 
dition, too often we have demanded that 
teachers follow a pattern of culture 
radically different from community 
usage. Teachers should not dance, could 
not smoke, and had better vote right 
but say nothing about it. 

By 1940 the percentage of teachers 
more than 45 years of age in the United 
States as a whole was probably approach¬ 
ing 20% or one in every 5. On the other 
hand, now there are many young 
teachers that are new to the profession, 
not too well educated, who smoke, dance 
and participate. in other activities com¬ 
mon to youth. Furthermore, the teach¬ 
ing personnel will include Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants, “old” Americans, 
second generation folk and immigrants, 
Indians, Negroes, Whites, and Ori¬ 
entals. 

All these, the administrator must rec¬ 
ognize, make allowances for, and make 
adjustments to, if he is to have the 
human touch. 

Most teachers however are from mid¬ 
dle class families but from middle class 
families with mobility upward; that is, 
families who urge the children to be¬ 
come teachers so that not only the chil¬ 
dren but the family as well as the chil¬ 
dren may climb in the social scale. Mid¬ 
dle class teachers are more apt to be 
strict with middle class children, over- 
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bearing with children “across the tracks” a statistic; he is an organism in which 


or at the “head of the holler,” but such 
teachers are apt to be most kindly dis¬ 
posed to the upper class pupil because 
middle class persons with mobility up¬ 
ward must make a good impression on 
the right people. 

Again, teachers tend to make the reac¬ 
tion toward children that is common 
with the community and also the reac¬ 
tion their superiors, the administrators, 
expect. Teachers judge children as to 
success or failure in school work; as 
disturbing or helpful elements in carry¬ 
ing on the classroom routine; by the 
status of the child’s family in the com¬ 
munity and by personal attractiveness or 
repulsiveness to the teachers. Many so- 
called good teachers accept or reject pu¬ 
pils on these bases because they do not 
understand that all behavior has specific 
causes, and, they (the teachers) have not 
been educated by the colleges or the ad¬ 
ministrators to look for the causes of 
behavior in children. 

These statements are not intended as 
criticisms of teachers, average or better, 
but as criticisms of many curricula 
through which teachers come to the 
schoolroom. With the opportunities af¬ 
forded most teachers return a very good 
service to society. Teachers endeavor to 
provide the school-supporting cultures 
with the best product possible under the 
circumstances and in terms of leadership, 
and inspiration given them. 

Many administrators and teachers are 
human; many administrators see teach¬ 
ers as human beings but many of both 
groups do not see teaching as an activity 
which is designed to help children grow 
up in our culture. A child is more than 


the dynamics of life, mentioned above, 
function. The organism’s self-starters 
change the erratic boy and the responsible 
man in the culture in which he finds him¬ 
self gives sympathetic guidance. May I 
say if the guides are human and under¬ 
stand human beings? Growth is a magi- ■ 
cian of many potentials. By way of illus¬ 
tration: It is reported that Mark Twain 
once said, “When I was fourteen I did 
not know any man who was as ignorant 
as my father; but at twenty-one I was 
amazed that any man could have learned 
as much in seven years.” After reading 
Tom Sawyer, et al., I wonder if Mark 
was not the despair of his teachers. 
Children are human beings but are not 
miniature adults. Is it human, in the 
sense of our subject, to expect children 
to act with grown-up maturity? 

Ill 

What information should we have 
concerning a child in order to treat him 
as a human being of his age? 

First we should know the status of the 
child at a given time as an organism. 
For example, what is the general health 
of the individual, what are his handicaps, 
focal infections, etc.? What is his place 
in the curve of growth through which all 
children pass but at their own rate? 
What is the rate of growth now? Has 
the child varied in physical growth from 
children of his own chronological age? 
Is he an early or late maturer? What is 
the characteristic rate of energy output? 
Does he tire easily? Recover readily or 
slowly? Just how attractive as a physi¬ 
cal being is this child to other children 
and to adults? 
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Second, are the child’s interpersonal 
relationships satisfactory to him? Is he 
loved by his family or by certain ones 
in the family? By whom is he rejected 
or accepted? It is important to know the 
answers to these questions because the 
social climate in which he lives will re¬ 
flect great differences in the youngster. 
To know the answers will mean much in 
the attitudes directed toward him by 
teachers. 

With what adults does he identify 
himself? Who would he like to be like? 
In whom does he have confidence? A 
child takes on the attitudes of the person 
on whom he projects himself. Happy is 
the boy or girl who may find confidence 
in both parents and in his teachers. If 
these are not understanding enough 
where does he turn for adult association? 
Then, we should know the child’s 
“gang” or associates. Who are his 
good friends among the age mates? How 
does he stand among his peers? Chosen 
as leader or neglected? 

Third, what is the culture of which 
the child is a part? A child born into an 
upper-class family must plan an entirely 
different role than that if a member of 
a lower-class home. Upper-class chil¬ 
dren are generally cared for by nurses, 
governesses or tutors. If such children 
come to the public school, which seldom 
occurs, they tend to look on teachers as 
nursemaids and personal servants. I have 
already referred to the probable reac¬ 
tions of teachers toward children of 
the different classes. Middle-class chil¬ 
dren have had fewer attentions—larger 
families and economic conditions being 
the causes—and therefore have devel¬ 
oped greater personal sufficiency in a 


code that is much stricter than that of 
the upper-class because the goal of many 
middle-class persons is upper-class status. 
Lower-class pupils, from still larger 
families, with codes most generally 
much more lenient than those of the 
middle class, have developed a greater 
personal independence than middle-class 
children. It is important to look for 
mobility upward in all classes save the 
upper and for mobility downward in all 
classes except the lower. 

A pupil from a family mobile upward 
exhibits a set of habits entirely different 
from the pupil from a family satisfied 
with class status. The mobile-upward 
child dresses better than other members 
of his class; reaches out for leadership 
in school marks, games, and plays; asso¬ 
ciates, if possible with children of the 
best families of his present class and tries 
to make friends with boys and girls 
from a higher stratum of society; attends 
the approved shows; reads the right 
books; invites the right persons to par¬ 
ties; and, learns to talk with the right 
accent and in the proper manner. These 
activities are family inspired. The child 
must get up in the world, make a place 
for himself in the sun, and thereby be 
able to carry the family with him. Tou 
know doting and ambitious fathers and 
mothers who vicariously are social 
climbers. 

To know these things about the child’s 
background are important to understand¬ 
ing him and to the interpretation of his 
behavior in your school. 

IV 

What of mobility downward? The 
importance of such knowledge cannot be 
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too greatly emphasized for we may be 
a comfort, inspiration and helper to the 
child whose dreams are crashing about 
his head. Divided homes, economic 
losses, death of a parent, etc., may be 
the reasons but the child bears the brunt 
of the falling status. 

Fourth, we ought to see the child as 
a developing self. The self is a set of 
organizing processess that makes the 
child a person or personality. The ex¬ 
periences of the child passing through the 
prism of the organism flash out in the 
spectrum of personality—rich, color¬ 
ful and attractive or poor, drab, and re¬ 
pulsive with all shades between. The 
developing self shows the child’s con¬ 
ceptions of physical and social processes 
and the attitude of the individual toward 
them; conceptions of ethical principles, 
a scale of values and the orbit of the 
self among men. The self acquires skill 
in using symbols in communication or 
language. Gesture is an important phase 
of language symbolization. Into the de¬ 
veloping self go patterns of emotional 
behaviour with the memory of the kinds 
of situations that evoke them. The self 
builds up a repertoire of defense mech¬ 
anisms and a facility in using them. By 
using escapes from reality in many in¬ 
stances the pupil avoids problems of ad¬ 
justment necessary to maturity. Some 
popluar escapes are not bad unless used 
to excess, for example, play, fantasy and 
projection. Others, such as fanaticism, 
illness, and 'solitude too often yield 
negative adjustments. 

In the investigation of self-hood in 
our pupil we should know his develop¬ 
mental history and the developmental 
tasks which occupy him at the moment. 


“Developmental tasks are the successive 
series of adjustments which confront 
children in their lives.” For example, 
some of the developmental tasks of early 
childhood are: Learning to take solid 
foods, learning to walk, learning to talk, 
learning to control elimination of body 
wastes, learning of sexual modesty, learn¬ 
ing to distinguish right and wrong ac¬ 
cording to child’s culture. The several 
stages of growth are confronted with dif¬ 
ferent tasks but there is no definite de¬ 
marcation between two given stages. A 
child may be finishing some tasks ahead 
of his fellows and may be slow in accom¬ 
plishing others. That is to say, some ad¬ 
justments may classify a pupil in middle 
childhood while others relate him to the 
adolescent period. 

If we acquire sufficient information on 
the child’s passage through the socially 
imposed adjustments, we will catch 
glimpses of his own basic evaluation of 
himself as a physical being; of himself as 
an object of love or rejection; of his 
hopes, ideas and aspirations; of things 
that mean most to him—the projection 
of himself on things he needs to real¬ 
ize. 

A word of caution in the use of data 
acquired in the building of a human 
view of a living child. The- information 
is sacred because it deals with live ma¬ 
terial; it deals with a human organism 
with all the values and possibilities as¬ 
signed by philosophers, psychologists, so¬ 
ciologists and the clergy. To defeat one 
good hope of one of our humblest pupils 
would be criminal. Therefore, you and I 
must treat facts about our pupils, their 
homes, and their peer relationships with 
a severe devotion to high ethical prin- 
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ciples. Gossip, if not always reprehen¬ 
sible, is, in such case as this, profession¬ 
ally intolerable. 

Teaching is a human function; the act 
deals with human beings. Training, too, 
has a part in the process of growing up 
but training does not attain the lofty 
heights reached in teaching. As teachers 
worthy of the name, we respect the per¬ 
sonality of the meanest pupil because of 
his possibilities; we develop a com¬ 
munity penetration that makes us one 
with our service area; we work with our 
pupils; we grow in knowledge and wis¬ 


dom; we keep alive the friendship 
avenues that radiate among those who 
call us “teachers”; we strive better to 
understand each other as professional 
workers as well as those who follow our 
guidance; we will be good citizens; and, 
we have faith that our work will result 
in the improvement of our culture, our 
society, our world. 

The apex of creation is a human being. 
“Is there a human side to teaching?”, 
I asked one of my students. Her reply, 
“If there is not a human side, it is not 
teaching.” 


REMEMBERING 
I Alma C. Mahan 

Remembering I must admit 
Makes me appear a heartless chit. 

For you, my youthful paragon, 

Are headed for oblivion. 

Your face is dim—indefinite. 

I’m sure our love was exquisite; 

I think you were my favorite; 
Regardless—now I think it fun 
Remembering. 

Although it seems I must omit 
Your name—I cannot think of it. 

As details fade why should I shun 
The thought of you when love is done? 
It boosts morale. I shall not quit 
Remembering. 



Antisocial Aspects of Conventional 

Grading 

Philip M. Smith 


T he conventional grading system 
is a perennial target for the criti¬ 
cisms of students and teachers alike. 1 
Yet the mere fact of its survival suggests 
that it must have certain merits. Among 
the advantages claimed for it are the 
following: (i) a permanent record of 
achievement essential for future refer¬ 
ence ; (2) a practicable and objective 
basis of promotion; (3) a means of en¬ 
abling the instructor to identify those 
in need of special assistance; (4) an 
inducement to the student to strive to 
surpass his fellows; (5) a source of in¬ 
formation concerning his progress 
toward specific goals; (6) a means of 
obtaining discipline in the classroom; 
and (7) a source of strength to the con¬ 
servative academic tradition in an age 
of educational experimentation. 

There is strong evidence, derived from 
factual studies, that the more desirable 
of the foregoing objectives could be at¬ 
tained by methods of evaluating per¬ 
formance which would prove more 
wholesome in their effects upon the stu¬ 
dent’s personality. Certainly if a major 
function of the educative process is to 
prepare our youth for co-operative living 

1 By “conventional” grading- is meant the usual 
practice of converting the raw scores into letters 
distributed along a scale having five gradients, 
ranging from “A” at the top to “E” at the 
bottom. Doubtless an increasing number of 
schools, especially those of the experimental or 
progressive type, are breaking away from this 
custom. 


in a democratic society, then conven¬ 
tional grading practices seem incongru¬ 
ous, to say the least. With state laws 
making attendance mandatory, usually 
up to age 16, our schools must be capable 
of meeting the needs of individuals 
representing a wide range of ability. To¬ 
day we are told that more than 70 per 
cent of all children of high school age 
attend classes, in striking contrast to the 
situation existing over half a century 
ago. For example, it is estimated that the 
corresponding ratio in 1890 was less than 
10 per cent. This means that a substantial 
proportion of those enrolled lack both 
the capacity and motivation for work of 
the caliber traditionally required for col¬ 
lege preparation. Since much of the 
subject matter studied has but little bear¬ 
ing on the problems of an urban-indus¬ 
trial society, it is not surprising that 
competition is primarily for grades 
rather than to show promise of future 
usefulness as citizens in a democracy. In 
this kind of competition many students 
unable to conform to the demands of 
the system seem destined to fall by the 
wayside, despite their potentialities 
along more practical lines. 

I 

A severe indictment of the grading 
system is seen in the emotional disturb¬ 
ances which it often causes in young 
children. Accentuating differences in 
individual ability under circumstance's 


• 35 7 
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beyond the child’s control, it tends to 
arouse feelings of insecurity, frustration, 
and resentment among those who are at 
a disadvantage in the competitive 
struggle to excel. Occasionally it may 
impart such a fear of failure to one un¬ 
able to keep pace with his fellows as to 
discourage him permanently from tak¬ 
ing the initiative or assuming responsi¬ 
bility in social situations. Moreover, an 
individual faced with the task of atoning 
for past failures by achieving a high 
score in an important examination is 
usually at a serious disadvantage because 
of the nervous tension involved. Simi¬ 
larly, top-ranking students who vie for 
positions of leadership also experience 
bitter disappointment—with a resultant 
emotional letdown—when unsuccessful 
in winning the honors they crave. 

It seems to be quite generally ac¬ 
knowledged that the children most in¬ 
clined toward chronic truancy are those 
manifesting a high degree of scholastic 
retardation. Truancy, in turn, is termed 
the “kindergarten of crime.” If this be 
true, the school by magnifying invidi¬ 
ous comparisons in the classroom be¬ 
comes guilty of fostering unwholesome 
conditions conducive to antisocial be¬ 
havior. According to Plant: “The armies 
of the maladjusted and the delinquent 
are largely recruited from those who are 
retarded in school.” 2 Of course, it can be 
argued that many children receive poor 
marks because of failure to follow direc¬ 
tions carefully, inability to concentrate, 
or by reason of a negativistic or even 

! James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern , The Commonwealth Fund, 1937, p. zS. 
See also W. C. Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delinquency 
and the School, New York, World Book Co., 

I9+S- 


hostile attitude toward their teachers. 
Yet the clue to lack of interest is often 
found in the frustrating experiences of 
classroom situations. Probably few 
adults could endure spending from 10 to 
30 hours a week under conditions simi¬ 
larly humiliating to self-respect without 
breaking under the strain. 

The drab monotony of regimented 
schools stands in sharp contrast to those 
everyday experiences, marked by whole¬ 
some spontaneity, which the child en¬ 
joys. It requires no coaxing to induce 
most children to attend the movies, a 
circus, or a picnic. Yet even the care¬ 
fully routinized procedures of the typi¬ 
cal American school might be tolerated 
good-naturedly by restless youngsters 
were it not for the fact that its human 
products must be stamped with the sym¬ 
bols of success or failure. All too often 
are they told that the classroom is the 
world in miniature where they are ex¬ 
pected to learn the lessons deemed nec¬ 
essary to prepare them for the competi¬ 
tive struggle to come later in the “out-' 
side world.” Fortunately, there are 
teachers of vision who try to follow en¬ 
lightened procedures by using the sub¬ 
ject matter studied to meet the child’s 
everyday needs ) despite the handicaps 
under which they work. Perceiving the 
damaging effects of relatively inflexible 
marking practices upon personality, they 
strive to compensate for their shortcom¬ 
ings by making allowance for individual 
differences as best they can. 

II 

Regardless of what teachers and coun¬ 
selors may tell their students, low grades 
carry with them a stigma akin to dis- 
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grace. A serious problem stems from 
the fact that they tend to follow one 
through life. It is difficult to live down 
a record of failure. It becomes a recur¬ 
rent source of questioning, of skepticism, 
of suspicion, as the child moves along 
through the educational system. The old 
saying that “every day is a new begin¬ 
ning” may have little meaning in a 
world where the way one is treated to¬ 
day depends in large measure upon his 
past record of achievement. Perhaps few 
home situations are more discouraging 
than that of the child, constantly 
prodded by his parents, who is painfully 
aware that he is considered a failure. In 
many such instances, try as he may— 
when teachers can give only lip-service to 
the concept of individualized instruction 
—the child cannot fit into a pattern which 
demands that some must fail if standards 
are to be maintained. 3 Instead of the 
school showing him how to do the things 
that he can do best, it has said in effect:- 
“Here it is. Come and get it. Learn to 
do what we tell you, the way we want 
it done; and if you fail, that is your hard 
luck]” 

According to some observers, a con¬ 
spicuous weakness of conventional grad¬ 
ing lies in its harmful effects upon 
character. Although our churches teach 
that honesty and truthfulness are com¬ 
mendable virtues, the youth soon learn 
that in practice we actually seem to be¬ 
lieve that “nothing succeeds like suc¬ 
cess.” As worshippers at the shrine of the 
god success, we usually honor the winner 
and proceed to forget the loser, despite 

8 For evidence of a changing- trend, treated 
critically, see L. H. Elliott, “Promote All—In 
the Public Schools?” The Educational Forum, 
XIII, 69-72, November, 1948. 


the valiant struggle the latter may have 
made against overwhelming odds. If one 
could detect all the cheating that goes on 
in our schools, he might find them anal¬ 
ogous to the prisons where the inmates 
try to outwit their keepers. Indeed, as 
a means of inducing the more backward 
students to resort to trickery and deceit, 
the present marking system seems made 
to order. Nor is cheating necessarily con¬ 
fined to those having difficulty with their 
studies. It is sometimes observed among 
superior children competing for honors, 
as many alert teachers well know. 

Lacking a consciousness of collective 
responsibility for the most part, under 
an arrangement which stresses individual 
excellence at the expense of the group, 
is it any wonder that our young people 
tend to develop a philosophy of “each 
for himself”? How can we teach them to 
co-operate in later life when the system 
under which they study seems to stifle 
the co-operative spirit at its very incep¬ 
tion? Certainly it is understandable why 
so many adults, in a cynical mood, go 
through the motions of co-operation half¬ 
heartedly, in view of their realization 
that beneath the surface in our social 
order there is an endless contest for 
status, for social and economic prestige. 
Lest we criticize them too harshly, let 
us admit frankly that their attitudes and 
values are only a reflection of the ma¬ 
terialistic individualism of the schools 
where they received their training, a 
logical outgrowth of our pecuniary cul¬ 
ture. 4 

1 For a helpful discussion of some of the 
main issues involved, see H. D. Langford, Edu¬ 
cation and the Social Conflict, New York, Mac¬ 
millan, 1936. (A Kappa Delta Pi Research 
Publication.) 
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III 

A similar situation, prevails in the col¬ 
leges, with certain modifications. During 
recent years, when war veterans flocked 
to the campus in great numbers, serious¬ 
ness of purpose has been much in evi¬ 
dence. For men in the service wisely 
observed that promotions during war¬ 
time came more quickly to those having 
higher education. While many doubtless 
misinterpreted the significance of this to 
some extent, they ought not to be 
criticized for attaching undue importance 
to the symbols of educational achieve¬ 
ment rather than to the knowledge ac¬ 
quired itself. For it was the documentary 
evidence of an education that seemed to 
pay off. Today the veterans quite realis¬ 
tically understand the relation of grades 
and degrees to future opportunity, to 
jobs, to social advancement, to security. 
In competition which is exceptionally 
keen, especially to qualify for admission 
to crowded graduate and professional 
schools, they often feel that about all 
that really counts are marks. Despite 
the subsequent testimony of some that 
they learned more under certain 
“tough” professors in “rough” courses, 
it is customary for students to shop 
around for lenient instructors, so that 
the sections taught by easy-graders are 
usually soon filled up. Conspicuous ex¬ 
ceptions have been noted with regard to 
teachers of national reputation in their 
respective fields. Here again, the domi¬ 
nant motive may be a desire to make the 
acquaintance of a famous scholar, and 
possibly to shine in reflected glory, 
rather than to master the subject matter 
itself. In all fairness, one must concede 


that the average veteran readily detects 
the hypocrisy of the grading system, and 
obviously tries to make the kind of ad¬ 
justment to it which will enable him 
someday to reap the richest possible ma¬ 
terial rewards in view of his opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Because college grading procedures 
for the most part are derived from the 
concept of the “normal curve,” requiring 
a certain amount of manipulation of the 
test scores and what many consider sta¬ 
tistical hocus-pocus, they give rise to a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. Should 
“too many” students get high scores in a 
given test, it is generally assumed that 
the questions were too easy. By design¬ 
ing an examination of greater difficulty, 
the distribution of grades can be made to 
conform more closely to the desired con¬ 
figuration. Although it is fairly easy to 
identify the “best” and the “poorest” 
students in certain courses, to do justice 
to those ranking between these extremes 
is sometimes an almost impossible task. 
Teachers 7 judgments of students’ per¬ 
formance have been known on occasion 
to vary widely, and in the grading of 
very large classes serious errors are 
sometimes made.® The best that can be 
hoped for under certain conditions is that 
the instructor’s evaluation is correct 
within a margin of one letter-grade. But 
even so slight a margin of error could 

5 Starch reported a classic example of this as 
a result of an experiment in -which lie had 142 
English, 70 history, and 118 mathematics teachers 
grade the same final examination paper in Eng¬ 
lish, history, and geometry, respectively. The 
marks in English ranged from 50 to 98; those 
in history from 43 to 905 and, strangely enough, 
those in geometry from 28 to 92. (Daniel Starch, 
Educational Measurements, Macmillan, 1918, 
pp. 4-8.) 
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prove disastrous to the unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual who desperately needs a higher 
grade. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable feature 
of the system is observed in the barrier 
of suspicion and misunderstanding that 
it tends to erect between teacher and 
student. This, in turn, is detrimental to 
the educative process because the instruc¬ 
tor cannot then motivate the student to 
do his best work. The quest for knowl¬ 
edge can hardly be successful when con¬ 
ducted in an atmosphere of fear or out¬ 
right hostility. Although teachers appre¬ 
ciate friendly overtures on the part of 
their students, they are ever on the alert 
lest they be accused of showing parti¬ 
ality for those who are adept at “polish¬ 
ing the apple.” Regardless of their ef¬ 
forts to be completely objective in grad¬ 
ing, there are bound to be disgruntled 
members of the class who will suspect 
them of playing favorites; and in some 
instances they might do so unconsciously. 
In the typical college classroom the 
search for truth almost inevitably be¬ 
comes subordinated, therefore, to the 
incessant battle of wits between the in¬ 
structor and his charges. In such a con¬ 
test the latter may consider the review 
of test questions used in former years a 
legitimate means of aid in passing the 
course. Better yet, if copies of a current 
test can be obtained prior to its official 
release, by hook or crook, it is viewed 
as especially clever strategy by those 
who are out to beat the system. All too 
often, in the endless drive for credits, 
are the ultimate values of education for 
democratic living almost forgotten. Yet 
teachers and students alike are victims of 


36i 

circumstances over which they may have 
little or no control. 

IV 

To determine with some degree of ac¬ 
curacy what local attitudes toward con¬ 
ventional grading might be, the writer 
took a poll of 500 students, representing 
a good 20 per cent sample of the total 
campus enrollment of Central Michigan 
College of Education. Using a simplified 
form of questionnaire ballot, each re¬ 
spondent was assured of secrecy and an 
opportunity was afforded for inclusion 
of any pertinent comments he might care 
to make. As was anticipated, the great 
majority termed the grading system un¬ 
fair, a poor index of scholastic achieve¬ 
ment, and conducive to various forms of 
antisocial behavior. In supplementary 
class discussions these points were re¬ 
peatedly stressed by a number of stu¬ 
dents, some of whom had unusually 
high averages in their school work. The 
main question was phrased as follows: 
“Do you think that the present grading 
system tends to be conducive to anti¬ 
social behavior on the part of students 
unable to keep up with their classes?” 
Of the 500 who answered the question, 
302, or 60.4 per cent, replied in the af¬ 
firmative; 158, or 31.6 per cent, an¬ 
swered in the negative; while 40, or 
8.8 per cent, reported no opinion which 
could be categorically stated. 0 

Being curious as to how the views of 

0 In a survey of some 900 college students in 
1949, Howard Wilson found that nearly one- 
third of the group mentioned undue emphasis 
placed on grades as their reason for cheating in 
examinations. (His sample included many 
colleges.) 
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adolescents might compare with the 
foregoing, the writer enlisted the serv¬ 
ices of members of his graduate class 
in Juvenile Delinquency in conducting 
a poll of i,000 students, the sample 
being drawn from io high schools in 
the central Michigan area. While more 
respondents answered “yes” than “no,” 
the fact that the high school students 
regarded the grading system as much 
less conducive to antisocial behavior than 
did the college students at first seemed 
puzzling to some of the investigators. 
Inasmuch as the girls in certain schools 
answered more often in the affirmative 
than did the boys, this was interpreted as 
indicating that girls tend to be more 
grade-conscious than boys. In one school 
the great majority of those approving of 
the existing set-up ranked in the upper 
third of their class, while two-thirds of 
those voicing their disapproval were in 
the lowest third of their class. Of the 
students replying, in the total sample, 
460, or 46 per cent, said: “yes”; 386, or 
38.6 per cent, said: “no”; and 154, or 
15.4 per cent, were undecided. The size 
of the latter group implies that many 
respondents had never given the matter 
much thought, even though the meaning 


of “antisocial behavior” was carefully ex¬ 
plained to them. 7 

It seems probable that the younger 
the student the more he is inclined to 
accept current grading practices at their 
face value. His parents and siblings in¬ 
fluence his judgment, sometimes quite 
unconsciously. Additional evidence to 
support this view was derived from data 
compiled by a teacher who checked a 
sample group from the lower grades. 
She reported that the children had no 
idea that any grading plan other than 
the one then in use had ever been con¬ 
templated. Hence, it seemed largely a 
matter of conditioning, of custom, of 
what was the expected thing. Probably 
the stronger convictions of college stu¬ 
dents are prompted by the realization 
that grades can be interpreted in terms 
of financial rewards and social success in 
later life. Hence, they are more mean¬ 
ingful to the mature individual. 


7 Of interest in this connection is the fact that 
44 per cent of the high school students questioned 
in the Purdue Opinion Panel thought that cheating 
was caused by overemphasizing the importance of 
good grades. The figures ranged from 40 per 
cent for the ninth grade to 51 per cent for the 
seniors. (Press release of June 4, 1949.) 


THE LAWN SPRINKLERS 

Like Dervishes Mohammedan, 

With silken scarves in circles wide, 
They whirl as wildly as they can 
And grin in centrifugal pride. 

—Richard L. Loughlin 
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Note : Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


EDUCATION 

A Sarmiento Anthology. Translated 
from the Spanish by Stuart Edgar 
Grummon. Edited by Allison Williams 
Bunkley. Princeton University Press. 
336 pp. $5.00. 

If you look in the front of this book you 
will see a wonderful photograph of a man 
whose frame is large and heavy, whose 
massive head is set firmly on his thick, hull¬ 
like neck and broad, care-bent shoulders, 
whose eyes are sparkling, intent, and pene¬ 
trating. It is Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
victim of much vehement denunciation 
from Argentine inhabitants opposed to 
copying North American political, eco¬ 
nomic, and intellectual institutions, and, 
on the other hand, a “universal man” and 
an “all-around genius” to many others. Set 
against this dignified portrait showing his 
independence and untrammeled self-ex¬ 
pression, much of the criticism of his per¬ 
sonality seems to thin and pale. 

Among a generation of military tyrants 
Sarmiento was a distinguished civilian presi¬ 
dent from 1868 to 1874; in fact he is 
generally regarded among Argentines as 
their greatest president. Vigorous and for¬ 
ward looking his administration could not 
fail to be, and with a determination like his, 
and a turbulent setting like that of the 
times, there could not fail to be opposition, 
bitter and personal. But in his years of 
work in humble posts and in great ones 
Sarmiento had learned his country’s needs; 
he lost no time. His administration was de¬ 
voted to securing progress in education, ex¬ 
tension of railways, greater respect for law 
and order, development of commerce and 
industry, and to bringing the material 


civilization of Argentina up to the level of 
the material civilization of the rest of the 
world. 

Sarmiento, who has also been called 
Argentina’s greatest man of letters, is 
represented in this anthology by Facundo 
('Civilization and Barbarism ), a study of 
the career of one of Rosas’ “caudillos” as 
seen against the background of Argentine 
history, customs, and temperament. 
Facundo Quiroga, the unbridled and un¬ 
scrupulous chieftain who had been the 
scourge of the San Juan region, was for 
Sarmiento the human embodiment of all 
the violence and intolerance that were 
pushing his people back to barbarism. This 
famous Facundo , a novelistic-memoir- 
biography, ranks nowadays as the most 
representative volume ever produced in the 
southern continent. 

The unique contribution of Sarmiento 
was in the field of education. Sarmiento 
founded normal schools, introduced teach¬ 
ers and methods from the United States, 
and reorganized the course of study in the 
secondary schools. Turning then from 
Sarmiento the president and man of letters 
to Sarmiento the schoolmaster, we find 
him variously represented in this anthology. 
Provincial Recollections (Recuerdos de 
frovincia) is the story of Sarmiento’s early 
years in the Argentine provinces and in 
exile in Chile. It was then that Sarmiento 
was reading Franklin’s Autobiography as 
one might read a Bible, was listening to the 
nineteenth-century liberals and Romantics, 
was formulating his convictions about the 
dignity of the individual, the efficacy of 
reason, and the almighty power of universal 
education, “Travels in the United States 
in 1847” an ^ <( The United States in the 
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Sixties” inform us of the South American’s 
two visits to the United States. When the 
Schoolmaster-President saw the great work 
of Horace and Mary Mann in the educa¬ 
tional system of the United States, he decid¬ 
ed that this was the most progressive and ex¬ 
emplary system that he had encountered. 

In view of the numerous volumes from 
which it was made, the selection must have 
been extremely difficult. The editor is to be 
commended for the general quality of his 
choices, and for having had the strength 
not to include more, The value of this 
anthology is enhanced by the editor’s bio¬ 
graphical introduction of which the topics 
are: “The early education (1811-1840),” 
“Exile and maturity (1840-1851),” “Vic¬ 
tory (1851-1874),” “The repudiation 
(1874-1887),” “The end (1887- 
1888),” “His works,” “His thought,” 
“His art,” and “The man.” Careless 
writing of which Sarmiento was guilty 
calls for skilled translation. It is good to 
report that Stuart Edgar Grummon has 
done his job ably. 

All in all, this is an excellent volume 
for one wishing to gain an insight into the 
personality of the father of public edu¬ 
cation in southern South America; also it 
will aid one to understand the main cur¬ 
rents of Argentine political history and 
the trends of Argentine intellectual history. 

Edna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 

w 

An Introduction To Teaching In 
Secondary Schools, by Lester B. 
Sands. A functional text designed to 
help students make the transition from 
student to teacher. Harper and Brothers, 
pp. $4.00. 

The editor’s foreword states that the 
author “provides the prospective high school 
teacher a road map of more than ordinary 
usefulness.” The author states that the 
book attempts “to see education as the 
prospective teacher sees it.” 


The “picture” which follows is partial 
and incomplete. Why one becomes a high 
school teacher is presented as. orientation. 
The desired qualifications are next given 
a place. Then the author takes the neo¬ 
phyte, in imagination, into his first assign¬ 
ment (position). His presentation as to 
material is comprehensive. Now one begins 
to check on his reference material to find 
that is it composed of other books—no 
references to materials in periodicals (see 
pp. 44-45). This omission continues 
throughout the volume. The teacher’s 
work “Beyond Teaching” is given a 
prominent place and is needed to continue 
the orientation of the beginner. 

The titles of Chapters IV to XVI indi¬ 
cate well their materials: IV. Community 
Assignments, Obligations, and Relation¬ 
ship; V. Getting Along with Your Associ¬ 
ates; VI. Organizing Your School Work; 
VII. Studying and Counseling Your Stu¬ 
dents; VIII. Teacher Leadership and 
Class Curriculum; X. Planning Your 
Lessons; XI. Using Psychology in Edu¬ 
cation; XII. Using Texts, Workbooks, 
Tests, and Grades; XIII. Using Audio- 
Visual Aids in Teaching; XIV. Develop¬ 
ing the Creative Powers of Students; XV. 
The Value of Philosophy to Teaching; 
XVI. Some Historical Backgrounds of 
American Education. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of 
exercises. These are good for stimulating 
thinking in terms of detached theory, that 
is actually separated from real experiences 
of students in existing schools. In the chap¬ 
ter on “Using Psychology in Education” 
the author presents a paragraph on Dewey’s 
conception of “Experience in Education” 
but fails to use this idea of experiences 
with children and schools in seeing, study¬ 
ing, and doing by the student in such situa¬ 
tions. 

As one contemplates the present scene 
in teacher education, there is found therein 
the principle that teacher education ex¬ 
periences should include laboratory experi¬ 
ences in schools and with children and 
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communities. These should begin early and 
continue through the program culminating 
in student-teaching or internship and always 
interrelated with other phases of the pro¬ 
gram—subject matter, psychology of learn¬ 
ing, child development, socio-economic 
bases of education, teaching practices aids, 
etc., and incorporating results of research. 
The author’s treatise ignores tin's whole 
section of the teacher education program. 
It seems inexcusable in this period of varied 
schools, excellent schools, community 
schools, and the many places in which 
such experiences are now used. It is the 
writer’s conclusion that this book will help 
to perpetuate the bookishness of our teacher 
education, when it could have added this 
other feature. Is the author unaware of the 
rich materials available through the publi¬ 
cations of the Association for Student 
Teaching and unaware of other similar 
materials? The secondary school is slowly 
—very slowly—adapting to improved edu¬ 
cational practices and to aid in perpetuation 
of the separation of practice (laboratory ex¬ 
periences) and other experiences, will not 
speed the process of adaptation. 

There are many excellent features in 
this volume that will be apparent to the 
user, and the writer acknowledges that the 
volume, in this respect, is a valuable con¬ 
tribution. An incorrect item is found on 
page 386 in reference to the Kalamazoo 
High School Case. This was a friendly 
suit to ascertain just what could be done. 
The main issue of the case, the right of 
local communities to tax themselves when 
they so vote is not even mentioned. (See 
copy of decision in Mead, Development of 
Free Schools in U.S., Appendix.) 

A. R. Mead 

University of Florida 



Homemaking Education For Adults, 
by Maude Williamson and Mary S. 
Lyle. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
230 pp. $2.50. 

Homemaking Education for Adults 


365 

deals primarily with adult education pro¬ 
grams carried on through the public 
schools and the Co-operative Extension 
Service. Consideration has been given also 
of the contributions to adult education in 
homemaking by agencies such as the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and of such 
media as libraries, publications, and motion 
pictures. 

The evaluation of terminology used in 
education for home living is particularly 
well developed in an early part of the book. 
The discussion, based on research, of under¬ 
standing adults and finding their needs and 
interests should be of value to all educators. 

Approximately a third of the book is 
concerned with techniques useful in teach¬ 
ing adults. For group work the lecture, 
discussion, and their variations are con¬ 
sidered in detail along with the demonstra¬ 
tion, laboratory and workshop techniques. 
For individual work the authors show how 
certain techniques can be used advanta¬ 
geously. The special ones developed are 
exhibits, radio programs, newspaper and 
periodical articles, clinics and personal con¬ 
ferences. 

Program planning deals with administra¬ 
tion of the program and the curriculum to 
be offered both in the public school adult 
program and Extension Service programs. 
Some pertinent suggestions for choosing 
and working with advisory councils or 
committees are offered. 

Promotion of homemaking education for 
adults includes discussion of promotion to 
start a program, promotion for a continu¬ 
ing program, and publicity. A number of 
concrete suggestions are given, particularly 
on publicity where many home economists 
need special help. 

Illustrations of procedures used in 
evaluating an adult program in terms of its 
goals as well as a discussion of theoretical 
aspects of evaluation add considerably to 
the value of the book. The closing chapter 
is a talk to would-be leaders of adults. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Home- 
making Education for Adults should prove 
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helpful and stimulating to both prospective 
and on-the-job homemaking teachers and 
extension workers, to lay leaders in adult 
education programs, to school adminis¬ 
trators who want to develop an adult edu¬ 
cation program for their community, and 
to any others who hold a special interest 
in adult education. 

Both authors are not only outstanding 
educators in homemaking education but 
have written extensively. Any publications 
of theirs are regarded with anticipation 
and interest. 

Hazel M. Hatcher 
The Pennsylvania State College 

w 

Principles of Elementary Educa¬ 
tion, by Henry J. Otto. Rinehart 
and Company. 430 pp. $4.00. 

This book is well designed to fulfill the 
purposes for which it was written: the 
provision of an overview of elementary 
education for pre-service teachers; and the 
stimulation of in-service teachers to “re¬ 
examine their convictions and practices” in 
the light of recent statements of philosophy 
of education and the findings of research 
in child development. 

A significant value of the book is the 
translation of the broader goals of educa¬ 
tion as stated by the Educational Policies 
Commission into a program of action for 
the elementary school. Had this been done 
for the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Sec¬ 
ondary Education,” more than lip-service 
might have resulted at an earlier time. 

Principles for the guidance of action 
evolve out of planned experiences through 
which the student may identify himself 
with actual teaching and learning, the 
initial experience comprising reading de¬ 
scriptions of modern elementary schools in 
varying stages of development while ob¬ 
serving the work of schools in the en¬ 
vironment. 

The treatment as a whole is organized 
into five related sections. Part I is devoted 


entirely to “A Visit to Modern Elementary 
Schools” and a chapter summary empha¬ 
sizing the idea that “the good school is the 
school that is least behind the current 
frontier of knowledge and is continuously 
changing into a better school.” In Part II, 
“The Educational Program,” eight chap¬ 
ters present helpful materials dealing with 
the educative environment, the purposes of 
the elementary school, and organizing the 
school program. Part III, entitled “Teach¬ 
ing,” comprises four chapters relating to 
studying children, understanding learning 
and growth, and living and working with 
children. Part IV deals with the teacher’s 
administrative role and the teacher as a 
person, a citizen, and a professional worker. 
Part V consists of one chapter, “Elementary 
Education Today.” This final chapter is 
designed to help the student reorganize his 
thinking into a generalized view of ele¬ 
mentary education which will prove use¬ 
ful in studying and understanding new 
situations and in planning programs of edu¬ 
cation in terms of conditions and needs. 

Throughout the book emphasis is given 
to: (1) psychological and social problems 
in present-day education; (2) the dynamics 
of interaction in learning; (3) the idea 
that the whole community educates the 
child; and (4) a realistic approach to mak¬ 
ing democracy function at increasingly 
higher levels through utilizing many 
channels for the education of children in 
civic participation. 

Persons who know Dr, Otto’s Organi¬ 
zation and Administration of Elementary 
Education as a thorough treatment of the 
problems selected for study will find his 
new book of the same high quality. 

Danylu Belser 
University of Alabama 

I 

Principles of Secondary Education 

(Second Edition), by Rudyard K. 

Bent and Henry H. Kronenberg. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 619 
pp. $4.50. 

This revision differs from the authors’ 
first edition (1941) in two essentials: 
significant statistics which have emerged 
since the outbreak of World War II are 
incorporated, and materials indicative of 
new emphases in this field are reviewed. 
Illustrative of the first improvement are 
more current data on such topics as high- 
school enrollments, statistics on pupil reten¬ 
tion and retardation, and the status of the 
secondary-school teacher. Discussions of the 
community school, veterans’ training in the 
high schools, and some additional issues 
emerging in secondary education reflect the 
nature of the second change. 

The above notations comprise the es¬ 
sence of- the revision. In no other signifi¬ 
cant particulars is there a thorough-going 
rewriting of the first edition. Although 
chapter title may vary here and there, basic 
organization and content are very much 
the same. 

This fact, however, is not meant to im¬ 
ply that extended revision was necessary. 
Since the nature of the courses in which 
this publication might be used as the princi¬ 
pal textbook in all likelihood varies from 
institution to institution, it is hazardous to 
generalize that in all instances it will be 
adequate. But the major purposes of the 
book, as posed by the authors in their pref¬ 
ace to the first edition, viz., adequate con¬ 
sideration of such fundamental problems as 
the nature and purposes of the secondary 
school, its organization, its offerings, the 
role of the teacher, and the direction in 
which secondary education is currently 
tending, seem to have been successfully 
met. 

The weakest feature of the book ap¬ 
pears to this reviewer to be a partial neglect 
of its instructional aids. The subject index 
is too brief; as with the first edition, chap¬ 
ters of the second do not include any 
study aids; pamphlet and periodical refer¬ 
ences in the rewriting have been dropped 
from the bibliographies; and while charts 


and tables are adequate to their immediate 
purpose, they constitute all the book has to 
offer by way of graphic materials. 

The table of contents is in good detail, 
however, and the bibliographies have been 
brought up to date. In addition, the book 
boasts comprehensiveness, sound scholar¬ 
ship, and a restrained, clear style. In class¬ 
room use it should prove to be flexible. The 
authors have steered soundly between 
dogmatism and radicalism. 

The strongest section of the textbook 
is the one concerned with the secondary- 
school curriculum—in fact, half the book is 
devoted to such facets of this topic as its 
relative concern for general education vs. 
special education, trends in curriculum re¬ 
organization, and curriculum principles. 
The authors’ meticulous avoidance of the 
term “core curriculum,” which they used 
almost exclusively in their first edition, and 
their substitution of “common learnings” 
or “general education” is a matter meriting 
at least passing comment. 

There is no doubt but that the careful 
reader of this book will acquire a sound 
acquaintanceship with the nature of sec¬ 
ondary education as it functions in the 
United States today. This outcome is 
abetted by the authors’ inclusion of appropri¬ 
ate materials from the areas of the history 
of education and comparative education. 

Don A. Orton 

University of Utah 



Pupil Personnel Service, Frank G. 
Davis, Editor, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company. 638 
pp. $4.00. 

The philosophy throughout Pufil Per¬ 
sonnel Service is that such work is merely 
individualized education and should be in¬ 
tegrated as rapidly as possible with the reg¬ 
ular school program. Pupil personnel serv¬ 
ice, as viewed by the editor, is concerned 
with die individualization of education and 
covers the whole gamut of school experi- 
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ence from kindergarten through the sec¬ 
ondary school. Furthermore, according to 
this view, as education becomes scientific it 
will include the services classified in this 
volume under the basic term, education . 
Dr. Davis and the other contributors give 
support to the idea that a pupil personnel 
program is just another name for an in¬ 
telligently conceived program of education. 
They view pupil personnel as representing 
a program which gives intelligent attention 
to every pupil according to his individual 
needs. 

This volume represents the thinking and 
experience of eight different persons, each 
a specialist in the- areas presented. Eight of 
the nineteen chapters were written by Dr. 
Davis. Throughout the book, needs, inter¬ 
ests, and aptitudes of the individual pupil 
have been foremost in the approach of each 
specialist in his attempt to perfect pupil per¬ 
sonnel service. 

The material includes contributions from 
the fields of health, education, psychology, 
Sociology, and “guidance” to the over-all 
pupil personnel program of the schools. 

The use of the term “pupil personnel” 
avoids the confusion which arises when the 
terms “guidance” is used from many points 
of view by many specialists, whose ap¬ 
proaches to the pupil vary. Vocational guid¬ 
ance and counseling, too, assume their 
proper relation to the total program of serv¬ 
ices, The physical health of the child is 
given adequate attention in three chapters. 
Dr. John W. Rice confronts educators 
with problems in connection with physical 
well-being in the pupil himself and that 
influenced by his environment. He con¬ 
siders personalized education for the proper 
adjustment of the individual to his physical 
and social environment. 

Dr. Philip L. Harriman views the indi¬ 
vidual as a unique constellation of traits 
which are integrated into a personality. He 
advocates using educational diagnostics to 
discover the problems of the pupil and what 
can be done to re-educate him. In an¬ 


other chapter Dr. Frederick B. Barker 
states that our school program has empha¬ 
sized the “education of information” but 
now, with a growing philosophy of guid¬ 
ance, it may be expanded to include the 
“education of attitude.” Both the home and 
the school owe their evolution to the needs 
of the child. This is one of the best written 
and most succinct chapters in the book. In 
discussing vocational guidance, Dr. Joseph 
Miller looks forward to a time when voca¬ 
tional guidance “will consist, to a great ex¬ 
tent, of discovering the recreational and 
avocational abilities of the average individ¬ 
ual and will be intent upon providing train¬ 
ing for him in these” (p. 275). Thorough 
diagnostic guidance may be limited to the 
twenty-five per cent who are able to uti¬ 
lize their abilities, originality and creative¬ 
ness in a vocation. Dr. Walter H. Sauvain, 
also, recognizes the need for teachers to pro¬ 
vide the machinery, the organization, and 
the leadership in training children to em¬ 
ploy leisure time to the fullest advantage. 
The chapter on the educational environ¬ 
ment by Dr. Eugene S. Farley presents 
little new data except in the case studies 
cited. 

Dr. Frank G. Davis gives several differ¬ 
ent approaches to personnel service. Among 
these are: a new type of report to parents, 
new rating devices, and a new approach to 
the organization of guidance programs. He 
introduces a cumulative system which in¬ 
volves a minimum of work on the part of 
the teacher for adequate use of records. 
And, in this connection, the author sug¬ 
gests a simple and effective scheme for 
handling anecdotal records. A chapter en¬ 
titled “The Counselor’s Kit” presents some 
new tools of value for counselors. These 
are tools which contribute to a better un¬ 
derstanding of pupil problems only if they 
are used by teachers, counselors, and ad¬ 
ministrators. 

This progressive book reaffirms the prem¬ 
ise that a proper approach to pupil person¬ 
nel service is based on a scientific attitude 
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toward education. It is particularly well 
adapted for the basic course in guidance, 
since it not only provides important facts 
but states them in such a way that the need 
for personnel work is emphasized. Present¬ 
ing a definite philosophy and directed to 
the needs of the individual pupil, this book 
is creative in approach, interestingly writ¬ 
ten and offers a challenge by aiming for 
the perfection of pupil personnel service. 

Gertrude Boyd 
University of Wyoming 

w 

Student Personnel Services in Gen¬ 
eral Education by Paul J. Brouwer. 
American Council On Education. 317 
pp. $3.50. 

In some books on student personnel 
services the purposes of the work and the 
underlying principles appear faintly as tech¬ 
niques and procedures are described at 
length. Fortunately, a major contribution 
of this book lies in its clarification of the 
role of personnel services in- the develop¬ 
ment of the student. Throughout the book 
the reader is reminded that higher educa¬ 
tion from the student’s viewpoint is much 
more than mastery of certain bodies of sub¬ 
ject matter. A second major contribution 
of the book arises in its clarification of prin¬ 
ciples which are basic to an effective pro¬ 
gram of personnel services. Since the 
author wisely recognizes that “the ma¬ 
terials of counseling must be indigenous to 
the college that uses them,” the emphasis is 
on a frame of reference which educators 
may use as they develop techniques and 
procedures for particular situations. 

Student Personnel Services in General 
Education is one of four volumes reporting 
The Cooperative Study of General Educa¬ 
tion, a five-year study initiated in 1939 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education and with financial 
assistance from the General Education 
Board. Twenty-two colleges and universi¬ 


ties participated. Fortunately, in presenting 
the study the author was evidently looking 
toward future developments in personnel 
services, and he wisely avoided tiresome 
descriptions of bygone experiences in the 
cooperating colleges. 

Part I, Developing the Personnel Serv¬ 
ices, is especially worthy of intensive read¬ 
ing by a large segment of professional 
workers in secondary schools and colleges. 
The analysis of permissive and prescriptive 
counseling in Chapter I is one of the most 
concise, practical, and objective discussions 
on kinds of counseling now in print. There 
is justified emphasis on permissive counsel¬ 
ing, but the place of so-called prescriptive 
counseling is set forth with indisputable 
clarity. The author’s definition of “pre¬ 
scriptive counseling” removes objectionable 
connotations which the term may convey. 
In the relatively brief space of Chapters I 
and II the author reveals a sound concept 
of counseling, challenges counselors to find 
their roles, and clarifies basic principles 
which must be observed if counseling is to 
be effective. The analysis rises above par¬ 
tial viewpoints and untenable either-or posi¬ 
tions. 

Chapters III to VIII of Part I treat the 
educative value of extra-class life and liv¬ 
ing arrangements, pre- and postcollege per¬ 
sonnel services, specialized services, person¬ 
nel services in the classroom, and the ad¬ 
ministration of personnel services. The dis¬ 
cussion on personnel services in the 
classroom seems worthy of special mention 
because it clarifies the numerous opportuni¬ 
ties which classroom teachers may utilize 
to help pupils achieve personal-social ad¬ 
justment as well as subject matter mastery. 
The author challenges all faculty members 
to be. mindful of personnel services in all 
situations involving student-faculty rela¬ 
tionships. The analysis of the influence of 
administrative policies on student-teacher 
relationships presents a challenge to admin¬ 
istrators, These analyses, and also the anal¬ 
ysis of the value of extra-class activities, 
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have many implications for secondary 
schools as well as for colleges. 

Part II is concerned with the appraisal 
of personal-social needs. Frequent refer¬ 
ence is made to “The Self-Inventory of 
Personal-Social Relations,” an inventory 
developed during the study. Specific sug¬ 
gestions on the administration of the inven¬ 
tory and on the interpretation of the re¬ 
sponses are given. These materials are prob¬ 
ably more practical for guidance specialists 
than for classroom teachers. However, the 
discussion on the discovery of personal-so¬ 
cial needs is accompanied by concise identi¬ 
fication of those needs, and in that sense 
the content has potential value for all 
teachers. 

Principles of psychology, biology, phi¬ 
losophy, and sociology which contribute 
toward a frame of reference for the develop¬ 
ment and execution of programs of per¬ 
sonnel services are developed in Part III. 
This is obviously a large undertaking, but 
it can be said that certain principles are 
developed with commendable definiteness. 
There are frequent reminders that the stu¬ 
dent is really the important element in any 
educational program. 

It may seem that the book should be 
more concerned with services which are 
specifically concerned with problems of aca¬ 
demic adjustment. However, the emphasis 
on personal-social adjustment may be justi¬ 
fied by the concern of the study for general 
education and by a tendency of college in¬ 
structors to proceed as though “the intellect 
is an entity which can be trained apart 
from other entities such as emotions and 
feelings.” 

Alvin W. Shindler 
University of Maryland 



The Abuse of Learning by Frederic 
Lilge. The Macmillan Company. 184 
pages. $2.75. 

In this volume, Dr. Lilge has made an 
historical inquiry into the development of 


educational ideas in Germany and of their 
application in German universities, not 
from the elements of the political situation, 
but from the historical facts of an intel¬ 
lectual kind which underlie the progress of 
the German culture. Although he himself 
offers no answer, the author asks of the 
reader why the literary and university 
circles failed to offer articulate opposition 
to Nazi propaganda and action. 

When German universities rebelled 
against state domination in the late eight¬ 
eenth century and against the ferment of 
eighteenth century intellectual life, they 
dedicated themselves to the search for truth 
in the service of all humanity. In 1933, the 
situation was reversed: the German uni¬ 
versities had collapsed and their staffs had 
submitted to National Socialism. Tire period 
between saw the rise of humanism, ideal¬ 
ism, scientific method, and nationalism. 
Men like Humboldt and Fichte, Helmholtz 
and Haeckel, Hegel and Kant, Nietzche 
and Spengler, Kierkegaard and Stefan 
George, each influenced in his way the 
changing ideas of the universities. 

Chapter I relates how the humanist ideal 
of higher education, the exponents of which 
were Humboldt and Goethe, had a flower¬ 
ing in Germany at the beginning of the 
19th century. In Chapter II, Dr. Lilge 
shows us that tire German Idealists like 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel interpreted the 
word “university” itself as meaning uni¬ 
versality and unity of learning, a meaning 
which had been familiar to the great 
Scholastics. The Idealists desired to find 
salvation thi'ough the effort of the mind, 
and thus they gave the university a dignity 
which it had not possessed since the great 
period of Scholasticism. To the Idealists and 
humanists, education meant the achieve¬ 
ment of individual judgment, breadth of 
knowledge, balance of interests, and that 
awareness of self in relation to others which 
is the condition of responsible action. 

By the middle, of the nineteenth century, 
however, the Prussia-German agrarian 
state was slowly but surely developing into 
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an industrial state and Germany was pass¬ 
ing through the era of natural science and 
technical progress. In the chapter entitled 
“The Idolatry of Science,” Dr. Lilge shows 
that in the hands of German scientists edu¬ 
cation ceases to be a moral problem and 
becomes a branch of technology. In the 
author’s opinion, this preoccupation with 
technology helped to precipitate the 
catastrophe of German culture. To a cer¬ 
tain extent then Dr. Lilge agrees with 
Nietzche who remonstrated that a combi¬ 
nation of mass submissiveness and technical 
preoccupation was in fact on the way to 
“extirpating German genius in favor of the 
German Reich.” The reader will recall 
that Friedrich August Wolf, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and Jacob Burckhardt likewise 
protested against the degradation of edu¬ 
cation to a means of material advancement 
and observed with anxiety the progressive 
dehumanization of German education. 

The rise of industrialism created new 
economic problems for Germany, and the 
march of science overturned old prejudices. 
Indeed, spiritual forces were released which 
the old and dog-eared wisdom of scholastic 
humanism had never heard of. Out of the 
varieties of business life which set in, and 
out of international contacts which came 
with new facilities, and out of the new 
proletarian class, there arose not only the 
problem of the mass and mass-education, 
but also the problem of adjusting the schools 
and the teaching in them to the conditions 
of everyday life. A rationalizing world, and 
age becoming increasingly utilitarian, spe¬ 
cialist, and nationalist, demanded education 
to meet the needs of the day. 

There is no doubt that the universities 
in the x930’s had become the center of 
strong nationalist agitation, the chief ex¬ 
planation of which, according to Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, is to be found in the economic 
situation. Dr. Lilge informs us that Ger¬ 
many was training a greater number of 
professional men than the national economy 
was able to absorb. Further, the majority 
of these German university products ap¬ 


parently acquired little more than a more 
highly differentiated rationality which 
made them all the more formidable as they 
surrendered to the lead of antirationalism. 

A few who penetrated to the deeper layers 
of learning, who really partook of the 
treasures of Western civilization, seem to 
have seen that the values of reason and sci¬ 
ence could best be preserved by isolating 
the university from the adverse social con¬ 
ditions of the time. Hence they became easy 
victims of the resentment of the masses. 
Without the irrationalist revolt, character¬ 
ized by the doctrine of the meaninglessness 
of science, and by the confusion of what is 
what ought to he, “Germany would not 
have suffered in its educated class that con¬ 
fusion and moral paralysis which preceded 
the triumph of Nazism.” 

In this time of international suspicions 
and hatreds, of anxious doubtfulness and 
uncertainty touching the immediate or the 
remote future, of changing interpretations 
—political, social, racial, religious, econom¬ 
ic, educational—it is of the highest impor¬ 
tance that one should understand and 
interpret the problems of the higher learning 
and teaching, in wholeness and in sanity. Dr. 
Lilge’s The Abuse of Learning is both a 
historical analysis in the broad perspective 
of the whole German university setup and 
a study of the progressive dehumanization 
of German university education. Too, his 
book is a warning of what may happen 
here. The controversies of past versus pres¬ 
ent, of science versus humanities, and of 
liberal versus vocational education, which 
have been going on in Germany for the 
past century, constitute a large part of con¬ 
temporary American philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Edna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 

M 

The Campus of the First State Uni¬ 
versity by Archibald Henderson. Uni- 
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vcrsity of North Carolina Press. 4x2 pp. 
$5.00. 

During the period November x to 9, in¬ 
clusive, in the year 1792 a group of trustees 
of the newly formed “North Carolina Uni¬ 
versity” inspected various proposed sites and 
received proposals in the form of offers of 
land and cash. Then, “exhausted by their 
searches for a suitable site, (they) sat down 
to rest upon the luxuriant grassy lawn 
beneath a giant poplar standing near the 
crest of the ridge popularly known as 
Chapel Hill. Beneath the poplar’s um¬ 
brageous limbs the weary Trustees regaled 
themselves with exhilarating beverages; 
and after partaking of a picnic lunch and 
a refreshing nap, they unanimously de¬ 
cided that it was useless to proceed further 
... no more beautiful or suitable spot 
could be found elsewhere.” Thus was born 
a great university. 

This volume of that university’s Ses- 
quicentennial Publications recounts the 
trials and tribulations, humor and pathos 
of the unfolding of North Carolina’s major 
attempt to provide higher education for its 
citizens. The work evidences painstaking 
research combined with readability provided 
by a man who has also written biographies 
of Mark Twain and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

It is interesting reading and it is worth¬ 
while reading for it is not only the record 
of a university, it is the record of a town 
and, to a greater or lesser degree, of the 
State, the Nation, the Confederacy, and 
public higher education in the United 
States. 

Robert Bayless Norris 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 

w 

The Consumer Education Study. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Director. Publica¬ 
tions secured from the National Associa¬ 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six¬ 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C., a group of publications of varying 

sizes and prices. 

Since 1942 this study, made by the col¬ 
laboration of the National Better Business 
Bureau and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, has resulted 
in the appearance of some significant pub¬ 
lications. The inspiration for the study 
comes from Dr. Briggs, the Director. The 
purpose of consumer education is to “help 
people become more intelligent, more ef¬ 
fective, and more conscientious consumers.” 
It aids them to “do better the things they 
are going to do anyway,” and reveals 
“higher activities” and “makes them to 
some extent desired.” These publications 
have been issued with the conviction that 
secondary education must be more in at¬ 
tune with life as it is going to be lived by 
the great mass of public school pupils than 
it now is. 

One of the most persistent problems of the 
present is the economic one of “making 
ends meet.” This group of publications 
should help in accomplishing this result. 
But, more important, it should lead pupils 
to improved practices in other problems of 
life as well. 

Two bound volumes are on the lists of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, and 
Harper and Brothers. Your Life in the 
Country by the former, Guidance Policy 
and Practice by the latter. Your Life in 
the Country , written by Effie G. Bathurst 
of the United States Office of Education, 
is a textbook of nearly 400 pages intended 
as a textbook for boys and girls who live 
in farming communities. Both the material 
and style of the latter adapt it for use in 
the junior high school. The list price is 
$2.80, with the usual school discount of 
twenty-five percent. A 1949 publication is 
Guidance Policy and Practice, In its 281 
pages, written by Robert Hendry Mathew- 
son, Director of the Guidance Center of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which is under 
the auspices of six prominent colleges and 
universities, may be found a concise and 
authoritative statement of the philosophy 
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which underlies guidance practices and 
policies. Additional volumes are being 
planned. 

Two pamphlets are especially useful to 
school administrators: Consumer Educa¬ 
tion in Your School, published in 1947, 
which, in its 128 pages, provides a splendid 
introduction to consumer education and is 
valuable in giving in a single place the 
essentials which one who wishes to plan 
a consumer education program needs to 
know. Specific directions are given so that 
the administrator may know how to pro¬ 
ceed with organization. Additional read¬ 
ings are suggested for one who wishes to 
pursue the subject further. The price is 60 
cents. 

The administrator, as well as his teach¬ 
ers, will find the catalogue of Free and 
Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High 
Schools most helpful. In 104 pages, Cle¬ 
ment Holland, Director of the Curriculum 
Laboratory of St. Louis University, presents 
a compilation of almost a thousand sources 
of instructional materials for grades seven 
to twelve. Aids which are heavy in ad¬ 
vertising content were rejected in prepar¬ 
ing the lists. For each entry one will find 
the producer’s address, the copyright date, 
the cost, and brief notations which are de¬ 
scriptive but not evaluative. The pamphlet 
is worth much more than the $1.00 which 
it costs. 

In many respects the most important 
publications issued in the study to date are 
those in the Consumer Education Series. 
Eleven have been issued, whose titles fol¬ 
low ; The Modern American Consumer, 
Learning to Use Advertising, Time on 
Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The 
Consumer and the Law, Using Standards 
and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buy¬ 
ing Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, 
Investing in Your Health, and Effective 
Shopping. The uniform price of the pam¬ 
phlets is 35 cents, with discounts for orders 
in quantity. T-hey range in size from 56 
pages to 136 pages. Many teachers have 
collaborated in making die units which are 


teaching-learning units. They are not de¬ 
signed to increase producers sales nor to 
change the present economic system, but 
are objective statements of principles which 
will enable all consumers to act more in¬ 
telligently. By vivid illustrations and good 
organization they are planned to arouse 
the interest of students. If widely used they 
can have a tremendous impact upon the 
thinking and consumer habits of the mil¬ 
lions of boys and girls in the high schools. 

Although they are designed as units of 
instruction, they can be used readily in 
courses organized around textbooks as well 
as around units of study. From them teach¬ 
ers can secure extremely valuable sugges¬ 
tions for augmenting what is already in¬ 
cluded in the present curricula. Seldom can 
one find a set of materials so practical, so 
useful, and so skillfully prepared. 

w 

The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century by Adolph 
E. Meyer. Second edition. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 596 pp. $6.45. 

In writing this revealing, up-to-date and 
well-integrated account of the most signi¬ 
ficant period in the evolution of modern 
education, Adolph E. Meyer of New York 
University has made another noteworthy 
contribution to its growth and development. 
A great deal has happened in the decade 
since the publication of the first edition of 
this volume (1939)—not only in educa¬ 
tion, the social and physical sciences and 
allied fields, but to our entire civilization 
itself. Ideas, events, movements which were 
catching their first rays of daylight ten 
years ago are now basking in the sunshine 
of universal approval. Older conclusions, 
methods, curricula, philosophies have been 
reaffirmed, modified, in some instances dis¬ 
carded. 

In- this current volume, Dr. Meyer has 
recorded these new and broadened horizons 
in education. He tells his story with the 
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exactness and precision of the master 
scholar, the fire and enthusiasm of a true 
educator, and the expansive vocabulary, 
freshness of approach and wit of an ex¬ 
cellent writer. 

Well organized and documented, the 
book is divided into three major sections. 
The first, “Modernizing Education,” con¬ 
tains (in part) the thoughts, works, and 
cultural backgrounds of the “antecedents 
of modern education” (Rousseau, Base¬ 
dow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel and 
Parker); the contributions of John 
Dewey, tire story of Progressive Educa¬ 
tion; and condensed accounts of those who 
have and are “remaking education abroad.” 

Dr. Meyer does not worship from afar 
the educators whose names are highlighted 
in his tale of man’s quest for a better way 
of life through a knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the material and spiritual 
world of which he is but a microscopic part. 
His summaries are of necessity brief, but 
they are substance rather titan shadow, 
fact rather than conjecture. Although he 
is analytical of, he does not attempt to sit 
it judgment on Rousseau, Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, In this first section, Meyer gives 
his readers enough material on each man 
and his cultural setting so that the ideas, 
work, writings of each are not meaningless, 
presented in a vacuum. 

The second section of this new volume 
deals with the school systems of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States. The national systems 
covered are limited in scope to be sure, and 
the discussions of those selected consider¬ 
ably abbreviated. But as the author himself 
states in his preface, the emphasis is on 
American education and “space in books 
is today a precious thing.” The pertinent 
information found in this section and those 
recommended references at the back of the 
book should, however, serve as a stimulus 
for further investigation and study of edu¬ 
cational developments in all parts of the 
world. 

The third major division, titled, “Some 


Other Developments,” covers a multitude 
of significant strides in the forward march 
of teaching and learning. Here we find a 
survey of the scientific movement in edu¬ 
cation, an account of the growth of the 
psychological movement, and the story of 
the Platoon School Movement, Here too 
are chapters on the advances made in 
modernizing the college, our progress in 
defining and tackling the youth problem, 
and in educating exceptional children as 
well as individualizing and varying our 
educational diet. Workers’ education, adult 
education, intercultural and international 
education are also given adequate repre¬ 
sentation in this 1949 edition. 

From the first to the last page of The 
Development of Education in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century both the specialist and the 
lay person will find a wealth of informa¬ 
tion and enjoyable reading. Dr. Meyer 
opens his book with a sound and informa¬ 
tive preface and a complete and intelligible 
table of contests. He concludes it with an 
excellent group of selected references and 
an adequate index. The body of the book 
is a presentation of all that which has 
furthered man’s conquest of himself and 
his environment, written in the author’s 
own superb style. At no point do we find 
evidences of “rehashing” of encyclopedic 
data. Dr. Meyer utilizes, he does not dis¬ 
sect and offer piecemeal to his readers, his 
original sources. His direct quotations are 
concise and pointed. 

The contests of this treatise is not new 
or revolutionary, and there are already too 
many current histories of education on the 
market. But Professor Meyer’s book is a 
landmark in good writing, objective schol¬ 
arship, and clear thinking. It more than 
merits our attention—not as educators— 
but as responsible, enlightened citizens. 

Irene May Meth 

Rider College 
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LANGUAGE 

Language in Thought and Action by 
S. I. Hayakawa in consultation with 
Basil H. Pillar. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 307 pp. $1.90. 

In 1941 S. I. Hayakawa published his 
freshman English text Language in A ction 
which, unlike most textbooks, proved to be 
of interest to the general public. It was in 
the field of general semantics and opened 
up many avenues of speculation for all who 
read it. His Language in Thought and 
Action, recently published, began as a re¬ 
vision of the former text, but before he had 
finished he had developed almost a new 
book. He found helpful his wide and varied 
experiences. His usual tasks of writing, 
teaching, and lecturing were not enough. 
He studied and observed the Menninger 
Clinic and Foundation (Topeka, Kan¬ 
sas) ; was a student in the Institute of De¬ 
sign ; a columnist of the Chicago Defender; 
a book-reviewer for Book Week, the liter¬ 
ary supplement of the Chicago Sun (now 
the Chicago Sun-Times ); a student in 
folk music and jazz; a member of a board 
of director's of a co-operative wholesale; and 
president of a small chain of co-operative 
grocery stores. His examples drawn from 
such varied phases of life help to illuminate 
the book. 

Hayakawa defines semantics as “the 
study of human interaction through the 
mechanisms of linguistic communication.” 
He shows why co-operation is preferable 
to conflict and gives an approach to the 
solution of the many problems we face 
today. The new material under the head¬ 
ing of “Applications,” which he gives at 
the end of each chapter, is very stimulating 
and serves to drive home the facts to the 
reader. 

He shows how the human noise-making 
system differs from the cries of animals, It 
is more complicated and at the same time 
more flexible in that it is used not only to 
report the great variety of things that go 
on in the human nervous system but re¬ 


ports them. That is, language can be about 
language. He explains how man is a part 
of his semantic environment. Even though 
an individual thinks that the “ideas” the 
words stand for are all-important, the way 
in which he reacts to those spoken by others 
shape his beliefs, prejudices, ideals, and 
aspirations almost entirely. The basic as¬ 
sumption of the book is that “widespread 
intraspecific co-operation through the use 
of language is the fundamental mechanism 
of human survival”; that is, the co-ordina¬ 
tion of effort necessary for the functioning 
of society is achieved by language, if it is 
achieved at all. 

In the world today of unparalleled se¬ 
mantic influences—of mass circulation mag¬ 
azines and newspapers; of radio programs 
controlled almost entirely by commercial 
motives; of public relation counsels think¬ 
ing chiefly of their clients—it is all-im¬ 
portant to know that the symbol is not the 
thing symbolised; the word is not the thing. 
It is essential to distinguish the verbal world 
from the world of experience—or exten- 
sional world. As Korzybski points out, the 
verbal world should stand in relation to the 
extensional world as a map does to the 
territory it represents. A map is useless to 
a traveler if it does not accurately show 
the relationship of places to each other and 
the structure of the territory. 

One should be able to recognize “snarl 
words” and “purr-words,” words employed 
against or for something. In this way bias 
may be discovered, Note the difference in 
these expressions “I am firm,” “You are 
obstinate,” “He is a pig-headed fool.” It 
is significant to be able to distinguish the 
extensional, or denotative meaning, from 
the intensional, or connotative meaning. 

Mr. Hayakawa gives in his last chapter 
the aids for making such a distinction, ten 
rules for extensional orientation, an orien¬ 
tation also necessary for adjustment. Un¬ 
doubtedly, if these ten suggestions, ex¬ 
panded and exemplified throughout the 
book, were followed, the exactness of 
definition imposed would clarify men’s 
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thoughts and perhaps eliminate much of 
the misunderstanding and strife that have 
bedeviled the world. 

Margaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 

w 

LITERATURE 

The Pickwick Papers by Charles Dick¬ 
ens. Introduction by Clifton Fadiman. 
Illustrations by Frederick E. Banbery, 
The Inner Sanctum Edition. Simon and 
Schuster. 834 pp. $5.00. 

As the fifth volume in their Inner 
Sanctum Series Simon and Schuster pre¬ 
sent this alluring edition of The Pickwick 
Papers. The story in itself, without the em¬ 
bellishment of other aids to interest, is one 
of the most fascinating tales ever told. It 
is a book of mild humor for bedside read¬ 
ing in which the adventures of the mem¬ 
bers of the Pickwick Club are told gaily, 
forthrightly and simple, but with an impish 
sparkle which has made them live on for a 
century and a half with increasingly pop¬ 
ularity. 

This edition is in a quality book. The 
text is based on the Nonesuch Press Edi¬ 
tion, probably the best of all. The print is 
excellent. To those who think of the Pick¬ 
wick Papers as inseparable from H. K. 
Browne, “Phiz,” who illustrated the first 
edition, it may give something of a start to 
see the name of a modern artist. Frederick 
E. Banberry, the English illustrator of this 
edition, has dealt generously with the story 
making more than two hundred new black 
and white illustrations which catch skill¬ 
fully the spirit of the period of the story. 

The endpapers are an aid to understand¬ 
ing, On a map of Southern England the 
six Pickwickian tours are traced in color, 
a feature which will aid the reader in keep¬ 
ing the complicated movement of the story 
clear. A full listing of the many characters 
in the story enhances the clarity necessary 
for keeping the interwoven skeins of the 
story distinct. The short descriptive phrases 


and simple sentences help. There are chap¬ 
ters from Master Humphrey's Clock , a 
kind of sequel to the original in which 
Pickwick and the Wellers are reintroduced. 
Though tliis later series which was pro¬ 
jected, proved unsuccessful and was soon 
discontinued, the stories are of interest to 
Pickwickian fans. 

One of the charming features of this 
edition is the incomparable 36-page In¬ 
troduction written by Clifton Fadiman, 
the noted reviewer and critic. Those who 
own other editions will enjoy having this 
volume on their shelves for the illuminating 
and entertaining analysis of the story which 
he gives. 

In binding and format the volume main¬ 
tains the high standards set by former 
volumes in the series. It is sturdily bound, 
convenient to handle, and has an inviting 
page. 

Those who have seen or own the beau¬ 
tiful Doulton figurines, with the two 
dozen Dickens characters, and the Toby 
jugs reminicent of the Dickens characters, 
have had brought to mind vividly how 
alive the Dickens influence still is in the 
minds and hearts of his modern country¬ 
men in England. 

The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon embarking upon a publishing venture, 
including this and other volumes, which 
promise so much by providing editions 
beautiful in format which make reading a 
pleasure and the volumes choice possessions 
in one’s library. 

m, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dynamic Psychology and Conduct by 

Harold Saxe Tuttle. Harper and 

Brothers. 448 pp. $ 3.50. 

This is a 1949 publication of considera¬ 
ble merit, by an author distinguished for 
his penetrating investigation of attitudes 
and motives. He is in possession of numer¬ 
ous instances of the effective integration 
of personality, a subject treated today by 
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analytical and scientific methods in good 
standing. In 1941 he published an excel¬ 
lent outline indicating the course to take in 
any attempt to educate human motives. 

This new volume does not duplicate any 
literature now available in the same gen¬ 
eral field. It attacks the problem of 
guidance in no uncertain terms and with¬ 
out any of the customary wishful thinking 
that has characterized many of the books 
from the hurry-up presses. The term, dy¬ 
namic psychology, we have frequently seen 
in print, but here the discussion points di¬ 
rectly toward practical training and meas¬ 
urable achievement. This is not merely for 
classroom teachers, but also for coaches, 
social workers, parents, camp counselors 
and educational administrators. 

H. H. Remmers states in the Editor’s 
Foreword that teachers colleges have neg¬ 
lected to develop a curriculum that takes 
into consideration the dynamic nature of 
conduct and the need for a brand of ethics 
that will be positive and socially expansive. 
In the Author’s Preface there is a warning 
not to try to use this text as a manual in 
which to search for specific solutions to 
every local situation that arises. We are ad¬ 
vised that this is intended to be a solid 
discussion of principles in that more serious 
phase of psychology that deals with the be¬ 
havior patterns of normal children. 

The volume comprises eighteen chapters 
under the following four classifications: 
Problem of Conduct Control, Principles of 
Dynamic Psychology, Program of Conduct 
Control, and Beyond the Reach of Disci¬ 
pline. Some of the more distinctive and 
revealing chapter titles are Creating New 
Motives, Two Foes of Efficiency, Vicarious 
Discipline, Preventing Harmful Emotion. 
The Appendix introduces the well known 
“Children’s Code of Morals” by William 
J. Hutchins published in 1918 by the 
Character Education Institution of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

There are Recommended Readings at 
the close of each chapter. There is an Index 


of Names representing four hundred im¬ 
portant persons in history, science and 
literature. Also there is an exceptionally 
serviceable Index of Subjects running 
through fifteen pages. The major topics are 
broken down into details, making it easy 
to locate particular discussions and classes 
of content. All in all, this is a book pleasant 
to handle, profitable to study, and easy to 
review favorably, for which reasons we are 
happy to help it on its way toward a large 
and appreciative patronage. 

Carroll D. Champlin 
The Pennsylvania State College 

i 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

In the Land of Jim Crow by Ray 
Sprigle, with a foreword by Margaret 
Halsey. Simon and Schuster. 215 pages. 
$2.50. 

This is the story of a newspaper man 
who lived for four weeks as a Negro in the 
South and as he says “didn’t like it.” 

Mr. Ray Sprigle, a Pulitzer Prize-win¬ 
ning reporter for the Pittsburgh Post Ga¬ 
zette, disguised himself as a Negro by 
securing a deep tan in the Florida sunshine 
and cropping his hair close, and with a 
companion supplied by Walter White, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of the NAACP, went to 
Atlanta, Georgia, and began his odyssey as 
a Negro for thirty days in what he calls 
Jim Crow land—Georgia, Alabama, Mis¬ 
sissippi, and Tennessee. 

He wanted to find out what the Negro 
thought and felt and the only way to do 
so was to pose as a Negro. He lived his 
life as a Negro chiefly in the little towns 
and the plantation country. He traveled 
Jim Crow in trains, busses, taxicabs, went 
in arid out of railroad stations through a 
side or back door, drank from “For 
Colored” drinking fountains, ate in Negro 
restaurants, and was careful “not to offend 
a white person.” He had thousands of con- 
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tacts with Negros in all walks of life. He 
visited them in their homes, ate with them, 
visited their schools, talked with Negro 
leaders, farm owners, sharecroppers, busi¬ 
ness and professional men, housewives. He 
learned what the Negro thinks and fears. 
What he found out does not make a 
pleasant picture of democratic America. It 
is a sordid story of a people in bondage— 
not quite slave, not quite free—the Negro’s 
rights of citizenship extending as far as the 
nearest white man says it does. The story 
portrays the tragedy of the Negroes in the 
regions visited. Every Negro in this part of 
the South no matter what his position or 
education lives dangerously all the time, in 
constant terror of the white man. Even 
Mr. Sprigle himself, after four weeks as 
a black man was scared to death that he 
might encounter a “pistol totin’, trigger- 
happy drunken deputy sheriff.” 

What the Negro hates is the discrimi¬ 
nation he finds everywhere from the cradle 
to the grave. In Georgia even the Atlantic 
Ocean is Jim Crow as there is not a single 
foot where the Negro “can stick his toe in 
salt water.” 

Mr. Sprigle found out that the Negro 
is anxious for two things: (i) the ballot; 
(2) adequate education for his children. 
With the ballot he feels he will have a voice 
in choosing officials and eventually condi¬ 
tions for his race may be improved. It is 
little wonder that he desires adequate edu¬ 
cational opportunities for his children. The 
Jim Crow educational system is evident in 
most areas. Mr. Sprigle could not find a 
single Negro school which was equal to a 
white school in the same area. In one area 
of the Delta the tax money paid into the 
county treasury by Negro property owners 
was used to build a magnificent school 
plant for the white children. The Negroes 
did get a new school, a big square box of 
a building with partitions breaking it into 
four rooms, only one room of which had 
desks which were made from scraps of 
lumber from the building. The Negro 
himself, however, in many areas does not 


know what an adequate educational sys¬ 
tem is. 

But with all the discriminations and fears 
the Negro does not hate the white man. 
He believes the race problem can be worked 
out. This is the only hopeful picture in the 
whole story. The author has been honest in 
his story, yet it is not the picture of Amer¬ 
ica of which we can be proud. 

Hazel Spyker 

Miami University 

W 

The People Shall Judge by the Staff 
of Social Sciences I in the University of 
Chicago. The University of Chicago 
Press. Volume I, 797 pp. Volume II, 
931 pp. Price $4.50 each volume. 
During the last quarter of a century 
several attempts have been made to or¬ 
ganize college and university courses 
around writings and documents. During 
the last few years these have been reduced 
to book form. Probably the first in concep¬ 
tion was the Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization in the West , which was bound 
in book form after many years of experi¬ 
mentation in 1946, prepared by the staff 
members teaching that course offered in 
Columbia College of Columbia University. 
Another is Readings in the Foundations of 
Education in similar form, with the addi¬ 
tion of manuals which are designed for 
use parallel with the readings. Each of 
these is in two volumes. Each was planned 
to give students a comprehensive and uni¬ 
fied view of the field considered. Each con¬ 
sisted primarily of selections from original 
sources. 

There are many points of similarity of 
the volumes under present review to these 
two but in this instance the theme is the 
development of American government and 
democracy. For five years preliminary edi¬ 
tions prepared by the staff in Social Sci¬ 
ences I of the University of Chicago have 
been used and at state colleges and univer- 
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sities. In their published form there are 
more than 250 important selected writings 
and documents which provide a survey of 
the great political arguments which have 
been a feature of American life. This course 
exemplifies the philosophy held at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago in its development of a 
program of liberal education. 

Volume I contains eight units. Begin¬ 
ning with Unit I on Authority and Liberty 
in the Seventeenth Century it concludes 
with a unit on The Crisis in the Federal 
Union of which the Civil War and Re¬ 
construction are the culmination. Volume 
II comes to grips with modern and current 
problems in more definite fashion. Its open¬ 
ing chapter on Social Criticism in the In¬ 
dustrial Age is followed by others which 
show the development of thinking on social 
and political problems, prominent on the 
current scene. The final chapter examines 
Recent Foreign Policy. 

The materials range from the May¬ 
flower compact to the North American 
Pact. Opposing, and divergent political 
views are found. There are selections from 
political theorists; speeches delivered in 
political campaigns; pamphlets on public 
affairs; sermons; lectures; newspapers and 
magazine articles. The thirteen units de¬ 
scribe critical issues of government which 
1 have given direction to American life. It is 
beyond the purpose of the books to give 
descriptions of that life; their intent is 
rather to present the controversial issues 
which have arisen. 

The general plan for each selection is 
two-fold. First there is a brief introduction 
written by a member of the Social Science 
Department to place the reading in its 
setting; then the selection itself. It is in no 
sense intended that the readings shall sup¬ 
plement lectures or textbooks, Rather they 
are the center of the course to which the 
lectures and readings are subsidiary. The 


course is concerned more with what hap¬ 
pens to the student than it is with the logi¬ 
cal organization of the course materials. 

Three aims are uppermost in the minds 
of the staff who prepared the volumes: 
First, to enable the student to learn basic 
facts about American ideas and institutions; 
second, to stimulate the student to analyze 
social issues through the process of thinking, 
involving deliberation and decision; third, 
to encourage in the student a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility about public affairs and issues 
and to examine his own standards in a 
situation which welcomes untrammelled 
inquiry and discussion. The student is not 
simply to learn through memorization, but 
to delve into opposing views, to argue them, 
to come to his own conclusions. In this way 
he may help in promoting “wise decisions 
and new achievements in the American 
future.” 

The volumes are not propagandistic nor 
are they intended to inculcate a specific 
political point of view, though as in any 
book, the authors’ own position will be ex¬ 
pressed at least to some extent. Doubtless 
the choice of selections in compilations such 
as this is colored somewhat by the social 
climate of the writers. But certainly the 
desire in this course is not to give merely 
a ready-made notion of freedom and 
democracy. It aims to develop the student 
in views forged in the light (and perhaps 
the heat) of debate, to have him come to 
his conclusions on the basis of foundational 
documents and sound learning. This point 
of view is well stated by Dean Ward in 
the prefaces “. . . it may well be that the 
most authentic citizens of the world will 
not be rootless cosmopolites but active citi¬ 
zens of those nations which have sought 
to liberate their people not from but 
through a knowledge of their own history. 
He who would move the world must first 
be given a place to stand.” 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Music to My Ears is a book for the gen¬ 
eral reader as well as for the musician. 
Written by Deems Taylor, the distin¬ 
guished musician, it is an informal book writ¬ 
ten for the amateur. Many very interesting 
anecdotes and bits of information about 
composers add to its appeal. It is written 
with intelligence and charm and should do 
much to increase the numbers who will 
listen to good music. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. are the publishers. The book is listed 
at $3.00. Its 281 pages are a fascinating 
adventure in reading. 

U.S.A. Measure of a Nation, “a graphic 
presentation of America’s needs and re¬ 
sources,” has been prepared by the Twen¬ 
tieth Century Fund. It is based on the 812- 
page volume, “America’s Needs and Re¬ 
sources” published in 1947. Through its 
simplified text and picture-charts it is de¬ 
signed to reach a wider audience than the 
preceding and larger volume. Its 101 pages 
are packed with information in this “minia¬ 
ture encyclopedia” of “American achieve¬ 
ment” and its future. It is published by 
The Macmillan Company and sells for 
$2.00. 

The public eye and ear are now enlisted 
in an appeal for improving the nation’s 
health. Health Education in Schools was 
written by Jesse F. Williams, emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of physical education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Ruth 
Abernathy of the University of Texas. It 
is a first, book on the subject. Among its 
chapters are sections relating to health edu¬ 
cation personnel, healthful school living, 
school health service, official and non-offi¬ 
cial organizations in health education, 
teaching of health, health education and the 
curriculum, methods of instruction and the 
health of the teacher. There are approxi¬ 
mately 300 pages. The price is $3.50. It 


is issued by The Ronald Press. 

Princifles of Secondary Education , by 
Nelson L. Bossing, is a Prentice-Hall pub¬ 
lication, having 434 pages, which sells for 
$3.85. It is a foundation textbook in prin¬ 
ciples of secondary education in which are 
stated the fundamental principles underly¬ 
ing education in the American high school. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, are the pub¬ 
lishers of a Life Adjustment Series of book¬ 
lets. Recent issues are Growing uf Socially, 
Money and You and How to Get the Job. 
Each consists of 48 pages and is accom¬ 
panied by an instructor’s guide. Eighteen 
pamphlets are now available in the series. 
They are written for the teen-ager and in 
language he can understand. Single copies 
sell for 60 cents; there are liberal discounts 
for quantity orders. 

The Stanford University Press, Stan¬ 
ford, California, has recently published a 
handbook for principals prepared by the 
Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California. The title is Setting uf Your 
Audio-Visual Education Program. Plastic 
ringed, this 34-page manual sells for $1.00. 

Part-Time Education in Great Britain 
is a brief but scholarly treatment of the 
subject by H. C. Dent, editor-in-chief of 
the Educational Supplement of The Times . 
A historical look is taken toward the past, 
surveying the efforts already made in such 
plans as the Sunday School Movement, and 
the W.E.A., the latter perhaps the most 
noted of all plans of adult education. But 
the look is also towards the future, par¬ 
ticularly toward the operation of the Law 
of 1844 which provides for county col¬ 
leges. For the first time England contem¬ 
plates a program of part-time education 
which will apply primarily to young people 
rather than to adults. This is a. useful out- 
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line for those in other countries which are 
concerned with the problem. The small 
volume of 69 pages is published by the 
Turnstile Press, London, and sells for five 
shillings. 

Into the Breach , also from the Turn¬ 
stile Press, is from Loveday Martin as 
author. In 63 compact pages there is given 
a brief history and description of the Emer¬ 
gency Training Scheme for Teachers 
developed by England at the close of the 
war to expedite the preparation of teachers 
by enlisting men and women from the 
armed forces. In a concentrated program 
of twelve months instead of the usual two 
years of nine months each, mature men 
and women, even without all the formal 
training usually required, were enrolled on 
the basis of aptitude tests and personal inter¬ 
views, and were given training which de¬ 
parted from the traditional courses for the 
preparation of teachers. The experiment is 
described here and on evaluation, gives 
evidence of providing excellent teachers as 
well as stimulating the existing training 
colleges. This is an excellent little book. 
The price is five shillings. 

Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, has produced an important book in 
The Market for College Graduates, which 
has come from the Harvard University 
Press. He sees the “proletariat of the A.B. 
degree 5 ’ in formation. Dr. Harris examines 
the market for college graduates in view 
of the greatly increased college enrollments 
and the greatly augmented enrollments in 
prospect, if the recommendations of leading 
educational bodies are to be followed. 
White-collar positions will not be available 
in sufficient numbers to absorb all the col¬ 
lege graduates who will accordingly be 
forced to think in other terms than voca¬ 
tional and financial in planning their col¬ 
lege careers. It is a stimulating book. It 
has 202 pages and sells for $4.00. 

Philip Hartog is a memoir written by 
the subject’s wife. He helped to shape the 
University of London, gave ten years of 
service in India, and played a leading part 


in creating the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in the University of Lon¬ 
don and the University of Decca in India. 
During the First World War he served 
on the Calcutta University Commission. 
The book has 172 pages. The list price is 
$2.00. It is sold by The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 

The American Textbook Publishers In¬ 
stitute has sponsored Textbooks in Educa¬ 
tion. There is a short history of the text¬ 
book in America, a description of the text¬ 
book business, a chapter describing the 
progress of a book from the author to its 
publication, and a description of the re¬ 
cently formed American Textbook Pub¬ 
lishers Institute. It is an attractively bound 
volume of 139 pages. 

Empire’s End in Southeast Asia, recently 
published, is a timely addition to the Head¬ 
line Series of the Foreign Policy Associ¬ 
ation. It gives an evaluation of the situation 
in the principal newly-formed countries of 
Southeast Asia which may form future bul¬ 
wark against communism. The pamphlet 
of 62 pages sells for 35 cents. 

A valuable book is Better Learning 
Through Current Materials edited by 
Lucien Kinney and Katherine Dresden and 
published by the Stanford University Press. 
The Volume has 177 pages and sells for 
$3.00. Fifteen public high schools, with the 
co-operation of the Stanford University De¬ 
partment of Education, using materials 
furnished by Time, Inc., carried out the 
project reported in the volume. The aim 
of the volume is to improve and vitalize in¬ 
struction. There are many important chap¬ 
ters one of which “The Room Display 
Are,a” is especially suggestive. Concrete 
materials are given for administering the 
plan. There are helpful appendixes, 

James L. Mursell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is the author of De¬ 
velopmental Teaching, a volume which 
shows the bearing of Psychological idea on 
mental growth and the practical problems 
of teaching. The concepts of growth and 
development are used, in connection with 
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teaching the languages, mathematics, the 
natural sciences, social sciences, fine arts, 
and motor skills. There is much illustrative 
material. There is emphasis on the prac¬ 
tical matters of teaching. The volume has 
369 pages and is listed at $3.50. 

From the Philosophical Library of New 
York have come three volumes: Introduc¬ 
tion to Comfctratme Mysticism by Jacques 
de Marquette, What is Literature by Jean- 
Paul Sartre, and Scientific Autobiography 
and Other Papers by Max Planck. The 
first gives a searching analysis of Eastern 
religions as well as of Western elements of 
culture. The second is the product of the 
leading exponent of existentialism. The 
third includes the latest writings of one of 
the greatest physicists of our time. Prices 
are $375, $475 ancl $375 respectively. 
All are bound in cloth covers. 

Two other volumes from the Philosophi¬ 
cal Library are Treatise on Values by Sam¬ 
uel L. Hart and Philosophy of Nature of 
which Moritz Schlick is the author. The 
first is a volume of 162 pages. The func¬ 
tional significance of values in aesthetics, 
morals and religion is stressed. It sells for 
$3.75. The latter, a book of 130 pages 
selling for $3.00, is by Dr. Schlick, Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of 
Vienna, and deals with biology, physics, and 
such topics within these subjects as atomic 
force, four-dimensions, relativity, statistics 
and causality. The two volumes taken to¬ 
gether cover both the material and spiritual 
aspects of life. 

Rural America and the Extension Serv¬ 
ice describes “the largest rural adult Edu¬ 
cation agency in the world.” The service 
is a co-operative undertaking shared by the 
federal, state and local governments, “with 
the control largely at the state level.” It 
is composed of agricultural and home eco¬ 
nomics extension service. There are his¬ 
torical chapters, followed by an interpreta¬ 
tion of the program, the methods employed 
in extension teaching, and an evaluation 
of the work which has been done. The 
volume of more than 200 pages is well 


illustrated and is published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. The authors are Edmund 
deS. Brunner and E. Hsin Pao Yang. 

Elmtoum’s Youth is a significant study 
of adolescents in a Midwestern town, and 
of their problems. The author, A. B. Hol- 
lingshead, Associate Professor of Sociology 
in Yale University, and his wife lived in 
the town for almost a year. They made 
friends with youth and were enabled to 
find out how the adolescents of the com¬ 
munity thought and acted. While there are 
ample statistics, among the most important 
sections are those which describe the reac¬ 
tions of youth themselves. Much is in the 
adolescents’ own words as these were taken 
down at the time by the investigators. 

The preface of the volume states the 
purpose of the book clearly as “an analysis 
of the way the social system of a Middle 
Western Corn Belt Community ... or¬ 
ganizes and controls the social behavior of 
high-school-age adolescents reared in it.” 
Not only were the youth interviewed, but 
also ministers, teachers, parents and others 
who dealt with and knew young people. 
Helpful in appraising the validity of the 
study is the description of how data were 
secured and the techniques which were em¬ 
ployed. It is a scientific study to determine 
how the class system affects the adolescents 
of the typical American town. 

This is a “must” book for teachers in the 
secondary schools, youth workers, religious 
workers and parents, in fact all who deal 
in any way with youth. 

The volume has 474. pages, and is pub¬ 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., at 
$5.00. 

A dollar will bring an attractive manual 
with plastic ring binder, on the subject 
Setting Uf Your Audio-Visual Education 
Program. In 34 rich pages, the principal of 
the high school is given specific directions 
for organizing the program, using equip¬ 
ment and facilities, and in-service educa¬ 
tion of teachers in the use of audio-visual 
aids. It is strikingly illustrated with photo- 
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graphs and cartoons. It is brief enough not 
to be forbidding, ample enough to give 
needed specific directions, and devised to 
attract interest. It is published by the Stan¬ 
ford University Press. It was prepared by 
the Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
have recently published the SRA Self- 
Scorer, a mechanical device which enables 
the student to know his test score at once 
after he takes the examination. The test is 
so devised that the student scores his own 
test as he takes it. The Scorer consists of 
an answer sheet and key inserted in a 
punchboard. When the student punches 
the light answer, a bright red dot appears 
in the hole punched. The frame accommo¬ 
dates 150 to 300 test questions, The 
Scorer was devised by Maurice E. Troyer 
of Syracuse University and George W. 
Angell of Michigan State College, A recent 
book, Constructing Classroom Examina¬ 
tions y which sells for $3.00, is useful in 
constructing tests to be used in connection 
with the scoring device. 

The Bureau of Research and Service of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Illinois has issued Financing Education 
in Efficient School Districts, Its 165 pages 
form a rich resource for administrators 


faced with the problem of reorganization of 
school districts. Data are found here to 
support theories too often held widely with¬ 
out supporting evidence, 

Coleridge } Philosofhicd Lectures is 
edited by Kathleen Coburn. This collection 
of unpublished lectures on history of phi¬ 
losophy and literary matters includes a series 
given twice each week from December, 
1818, to March, 1819. This volume of 
475 P a g es se lE for $7.50. It is published 
by the Philosophical Library, New York 
City. 

John S. Diekhoff has written Democ¬ 
racy's College , a description of local col¬ 
leges in the local communities, of which 
there are now two hundred and fifty in 
America. Dr. Diekhoff is Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of English at Queen’s College, New 
York. The Rockefeller Foundation gave a 
grant making it possible for the author to 
write it, and the Board of’ Higher Educa¬ 
tion of New York City gave him a leave of 
absence making it possible for him to devote 
his time to writing. Main topics include an 
examination of the place of the local college 
in the educational program, its control, 
support, function, the relationship which it 
maintains with the community, and its 
staff. It is a good survey covering 200 
pages. It is published by Harper and 
Brothers, The fist price is $2.50. 
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author is Charles F. Arrowood, Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
History and Philosophy of Education, The 
University of Texas. He has written much 
in his fields of teaching. 

Russell Cospcr is Assistant Professor of 
English at Purdue University. His article 
is Contrasts in English Language Teach¬ 
ing. He is the author of “This is Your 
Language,” and “Teaching Debate in 
Secondary Schools.” He was formerly a 
supervising teacher at Michigan State Nor¬ 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 

The Bremen School Reform is the joint 
product of Fred H. Tone and Hans Warn- 
inghoff. The former is Associate Professor 
of German and Head of the Department 
of German in Russell Sage College; the 
latter, Superintendent of Schools, Bremen, 
German)', one of the first German educators 
to visit the United States after the Second 
World War. Dr. Tone taught at Kenyon 
College and Cornell University, before as¬ 
suming his present post. 

A Year in Concentration Camp tells of 
the personal experience of Lotte Beran, of 
Vienna, Austria. During the second half 
of 1948-49 Miss Beran was a student at 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, having been brought to the United 
States through the overseas teacher relief 
fund of the National Educational Associa¬ 
tion. In telling of her own harrowing per¬ 
sonal experiences, Miss Beran shows the 
spiritual effects of such an experience to a 
person of sensitivity. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, whom our readers 
will recognize as one who has contributed 
other articles to The Educational 
Forum, is the author of The Alert College. 
He is Director of Leadership Training at 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore¬ 
gon. Dr. Tuttle was a member of the 
faculty at City College for twelve years 
prior to going to Lewis and Clark. He is the 
author of several books and many magazine 
articles. His most recent book is “Dynamic 


Psychology and Conduct,” published in 

1949 - 

An Administrator Looks at the Human 
Side of Teaching by Dean David Kirby, 
of Concord College, emphasizes the hu¬ 
manistic rather than the scientific side of 
the teacher’s work. Formerly he was Sec¬ 
retary of the West Virginia State Board of 
Education. His teaching experience has in¬ 
cluded public schools, and colleges. 

Antisocial Aspects of Conventional 
Grading are considered by a sociologist, 
Phillip M. Smith, of Central Michigan 
College of Education. He has done con¬ 
siderable research in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, at one time being a settlement 
house worker in Philadelphia. 

Gerhard Friedrich, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is author of the poem, Good 
Neius Tonight ; Edna M. Agan, of After 
Reading Keats to the Senior- Class. Louise 
D. Dunn, teacher of English and Dra¬ 
matics in the Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany, New York, presents Refugee 
Pupil. S. Estelle Greathead of San Jose, 
California, a frequent contributor, has sent 
Unseen Motor. Harry Trumbull Sutton, 
author of June, is teacher of Public Speech 
and English, Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia. 

All Is Earth is a poem written by Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, of Denver, Colorado, a 
former teacher, and past President of the 
Central Colorado Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women. T. R. 
McKenna, former teacher in the Providera 
Long Island high school wrote A Sonnet 
Sequence. Mrs. Wilma Clarke Marler is a 
teacher of English in the Friendship High 
School, Altus, Oklahoma. Her poem is The 
Purpose. Clarence Scott is the author of 
A Pine Tree. Alma C. Mahan, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, a former teacher, has sent 
Remembering as her contribution to this 
issue. 
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From the Executive President 


fnp o quicken professional growth on the 
-*■ part of its members has been from the 
beginning and is now a major objective of 
Kappa Delta Pi. Our research awards con¬ 
tribute to this end. To bring honor and 
respect to the profession on the several 
campuses—the honor key may be of help 
here—is another objective which has been 
given and will probably need for years to 
come continuing thought and attention. 
These objectives have been to some extent 
campus bound, though their influence has 
extended far beyond college years and col¬ 
lege confines. 

To these Kappa Delta Pi has added in¬ 
terests more directly concerned with the 
whole profession. The Wm. C. Bagley 
Teacher Exchange now being fostered is 
limited to our own country, but not to our 
own members. The Educational Forum, an 
excellent professional magazine, goes to on- 
campus members, but also to hundreds of 
additional subscribers, some of whom are in 
foreign lands. During each of the last two 
years 200 gift copies have been sent abroad. 

The annual lectures, the twenty-second 
of which will be given by Dr. George D. 
Stoddard at the forthcoming Convocation 


at Spring Mill Inn, have been printed and 
distributed to thousands both here and 
abroad. One, that by John Dewey, has 
gone into its fifteenth printing, two of 
which were in foreign tongues. Incidentally, 
Dr. Stoddard’s topic is On The Education 
of Women. From his experiences as an 
educational advisor in both Germany and 
Japan and now as chairman of the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, as well 
as President of the University of Illinois, he 
should have a lecture as provocative to 
people of other lands as to us. Or, maybe 
from these experiences it will be but the 
more provocative to us. 

Possibly the time has come when ours, 
the largest honorary society in education, 
should add to its services. What other op¬ 
portunities for encouraging high profes¬ 
sional, intellectual and personal standards 
within the profession occur to you and the 
members of your chapter? Discuss this and 
have your delegate bring suggestions to the 
Convocation. Would an occasional or a 
regularly scheduled forum on timely pro¬ 
fessional issues be promising? 

Wm. McKinley Robinson 


Everyman's task is his life ; preserver .—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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The Convocation 


T he official call for the Convocation was 
issued to the chapters in December, 
and many of the delegates have already 
been chosen. Spring Mill State Park is one 
of the many state parks in Indiana. It is 
operated by the state. We quote from the 
prospectus published by the park authorities: 

“Your vacation at Spring Mill State Park 
will be most enjoyable because nature be¬ 
gan planning for that vacation many cen¬ 
turies ago, before man ever set eyes on the 
wonders here. Giant trees of the virgin 
forest reach skyward from rugged lime¬ 
stone hills—caves plunge deeply into the 
earth’s foundations—fast streams sing mer¬ 
rily. You’ll like fishing in a lake that is 
amply stocked—boating and bathing at 
our large well equipped artificial beach. 
You’ll enjoy the miles of hiking and riding 
trails that lead you through the park’s most 
scenic spots, chief among which is the re¬ 
created Pioneer Village which interests 
young and old alike. 

“In winter you’ll enjoy dancing, bridge, 
ping pong, or other games in our recrea¬ 
tion room, or just plain visiting in front of 
the Inn’s massive fireplace after a brisk 
hike in the snow. 

“A modern Inn, built in 1939 and com¬ 
pletely fireproof extends a friendly greeting 


to all Spring Mill visitors. Styling of the Inn 
is suited to the landscape and its limestone 
exterior is accented by massive oak columns 
which make it, too, appear to be a part of 
nature’s plan. Modern equipment and fur¬ 
nishings, and good wholesome food assure 
tlie most discriminating of perfect relaxation 
—truly a vacation to be enjoyed and long 
remembered.” 

Of course not all of these facilities are 
open in the winter. The authorities have, 
however, agreed to open the Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage at some time during our Convocation. 
Delegates who come by train will secure 
their tickets to Mitchell, Ind., only a few 
miles from the Inn, to which service will 
be provided by bus. All meals can be se¬ 
cured at the Inn at reasonable rates. The 
service will be found excellent. Rooms are 
being assigned from the office of the Re¬ 
corder-Treasurer. 

The completed manuscript “On the Edu¬ 
cation of Women” has been edited and for¬ 
warded to the printer. It is expected that 
autographed copies will be for sale at the 
Convocation following the dinner. 

The accompanying photographs will in¬ 
dicate the attractiveness of the site. The 
setting is admirable for a great Convoca¬ 
tion and the program is excellent! 


Let me have music dying, and- I seek no more delight .— John Keats 



Change on the Editorial Board 

An Appreciation — and IVelcome 


S ince November 1936, a continuous 
period of almost fourteen years, Dr. 
Truman Lee Kelley, of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, has been a member of the Editorial 
Board of The Educational Forum. As most 
of our members know Dr. Kelley, along 
with Dr. Bagley, was responsible for Kappa 
Delta Pi. It was at the University of 
Illinois that Dr. Kelley as a student was 
president of the Education Club which 
developed into Kappa Delta Pi and Dr. 
Bagley was the adviser of the group. When 
the first Editorial Board of The Educa¬ 
tional Forum was constituted in 1936 it 
was only the natural thing that he should 
be invited as one of the first members. 



TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 
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During the years he has served with 
marked devotion to his duties and has 
given valuable counsel and advice concern¬ 
ing the policies to be followed. Since his 
retirement from the staff of Harvard, Dr. 
Kelley has taken up his residence in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Due to the distance re¬ 
quired in traveling to meetings of The 
Editorial Board which are usually held in 
New York City, Dr. Kelley has asked to 
be relieved from membership on the Board. 
Reluctant as the editor has been to lose his 
services, he has acquiesced to Dr. Kelley’s 
wishes, especially because, as a member of 
The Executive Council, Dr. Kelley’s ad¬ 
vice can still be obtained. 

As a successor to Dr. Kelley the Editor 
nominated Dr. Benjamin Fine, of The 
New York Times, whose selection has been 
confirmed by The Executive Council. We 
welcome him to membership and anticipate 
his active and effective interest. Some of 
his educational activities follow: 

FINE, BENJAMIN, b. New York, N.Y., 
September i, 1505; B.S., R.I. State College, 
1928} M.S., Columbia U. Sch. of Journalism, 
1933; M.A., Columbia, 1935; Ph.D., 19415 
Ed. D., Bryant College, R.I., 19465 LH.D. 
Ycshiva University, 1949. 

Asst Pulitzer School of Journalism, 1932, 
reporter, N.Y. Post, 19335 asst, in public rela¬ 
tions, Teachers Coll,, Columbia, 1933-365 
education reporter, N.Y, Times, 1937-41, edu¬ 
cation editor, since 1941. Lecturer, the New 
School for Social Research, since 1945. 

Wrote series of articles on the teaching of 
American History in the schools and colleges 
in the U.S. that won the 1944 Pulitzer award 
for the N.Y. Times “for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper during the year.” 

Citation from American College Public Re¬ 
lations Association for distinguished service in 



the interpretation of education, 19+15 citation 
for meritorious service in the field of educa¬ 
tion, awarded by Bergen Jr. College, N.J., 
1946; Commendation from N.Y. State Board of 
Regents and Executive Committee of National 
Education Association for series of articles on 
“Crisis in American Education,” appearing in 
N.Y. Times, 19465 Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) 
Teachers Assoc. 1948 Award for outstanding 
service to educations Frederick Z. Lewis Medal 
awarded by Teachers Welfare League of N.Y. 
State for constructive interpretation of educa¬ 
tion for democracy; N.Y. State Teachers Assoc, 
commendation, 1948, In 1949 received the 
Education Writers Association Award for out¬ 
standing continuous reporting in education. 

Author: A Giant of the Press, 19335 College 
Publicity in the U.S., 19415 Educational Pub¬ 
licity, 19435 Democratic Education, 19435 Ad¬ 
mission to American Colleges, 19465 Our 
Children Are Cheated, 1947. 

Member: Board of Directors, World Educa¬ 
tion Service Councils Society of American His¬ 
torians; N.Y. Academy of Public Education; 
Exec. Committee, National Interfraternity Con¬ 
ferences Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi. 5 Nat’l Advisory Committee, 
Savings Funds Division, U.S. Treasury) Presi¬ 
dent, Education Writers Assoc., 1947; Educa¬ 
tion Committee American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc. 
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It is not sufficient to declare that men are free ; it is necessary to 
make them not only competent hut also eager to take advantage of their 
freedoms } to strive eternally and effectively toward the clearly seen and 
eagerly desired goal of a liberated richer and happier life .— Thomas 
H. Briggs 
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In Memoriam — Carl E. Seashore 



CARL E. SEASHORE 


O N October 16, 1949, Carl E. Sea¬ 
shore, formerly Dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of the University of Iowa, passed 
away. He was elected to membership in the 
Laureate chapter March 17, 1945. A 
famous psychologist and administrator, he 
became nationally and internationally 
known as a psychologist. Perhaps he was 
best known as the originator of the Sea¬ 
shore Measures of Musical Talents which 
are widely used to determine aptitudes. 

He was a prolific writer. Among his 
works are: Elementary Experiments in 
Psychology, Psychology in Daily Life, The 
Psychology of Musical Talent, Introduc¬ 
tion to Psychology, Learning and Living in 
College, Trends in Graduate Study, the 
Psychology of Music, Why We Love Music 
and Pioneering in Psychology. He was edi¬ 
tor of tile University of Iowa Studies in 
Psychology. 


The William S. Taylor 
Memorial Building 


T he annual tea held in connection 
with the University of Kentucky Edu¬ 
cational Conference and sponsored by Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi was omitted this year from the 
conference program. Tin's was done out of 
respect to Dean William S. Taylor and for 
the purpose of applying the amount usually 
spent for this tea to the William S. Taylor 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. Kappa Delta 
Pi has already contributed $100 to this fund, 
for which unsolicited contributions have 
been received from various parts of the 
country, and the organization plans to make 
annual contributions if the final arrange¬ 
ments for the fund require regular support. 
The fund is to be used to aid prospective 


teachers enrolled in the University. 

In recent years Kappa Delta Pi has joined 
with Phi Delta Kappa and other organiza¬ 
tions, such as the Future Teachers of Amer¬ 
ica, Delta Kappa Gamma, and the Gradu¬ 
ate Education Club, in sponsoring the tea 
which is the one general social event regu¬ 
larly scheduled in the conference program. 
It was tile feeling that this year it would be 
better to drop the social affair and apply the 
money saved to the new scholarship fund. 

In tribute to the memory of this fine man, 
and great dean, the College of Education 
Building at the University now bears the 
name, William S. Taylor Education Build¬ 
ing. 
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Installation of Zeta Rho, Loyola 
University of the South, 
New Orleans 


Z eta Rho chapter was installed, on the 
evening of October 8 in the office of 
the president on Loyola University campus. 
Dr. E. C. Hunter, Mrs. Ralph L. Swan¬ 
son, Yvonne Rita Richoux, John Stewart, 
and Carl Dolce, officers of Epsilon Beta 
chapter of Tulane University, assisted in 
the initiation ceremonies for the following 
individuals: Miss Lucille Bostick, Rev. A. 
William Crandell, S.J., Miss Maria J. 
Giacobbe, Mr. Gerald E. Guidroz, Mr. 
Woodward E. Guidry, Mr, Emile Magen- 
die, Mrs. Dorothy B. Roy, Mr. Ronald F. 
Sadler, Miss Marian Marie Sarrat, Miss 
Sylvia C. Shambra, Rev. James F. Whelan, 
S.J., Mrs. B, H. Wyble, After the initia¬ 
tion Dr. Katherine Vickery, First Vice- 
President, Kappa Delta Pi installed Zeta 
Rho chapter at a business meeting immedi¬ 
ately after the installation officers were 
elected as follows: President—Mr. Ralph 
L. Swanson, Vice-President—Mr. Wood¬ 
ward E. Guidry, Secretary—Mr. Emile 
Magendie, Treasurer—Miss Mary Lou 
Suhor, Historian-Recorder—Miss Maria J, 
Giacobbe, Counselor—Father James F. 
Whelan, S.J. Epsilon Beta chapter gave 
a reception in the student’s activities build¬ 
ing on the campus honoring the new chapter 
of Loyola. Preceding the reception Dr. 
Katherine Vickery spoke to the two chap¬ 
ters on the history and purposes of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Congratulations were extended to Mrs. 
Ralph L. Swanson as president of Epsilon 
Beta and to Mr. Ralph L. Swanson newly 


elected president of Zeta Rho. Kappa Delta 
Pi now has two chapter presidents in the 
same family. 

Charter Members 
Bostick, Miss Lucille M., 8011 Spruce St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Crandell, Rev. A. William, S.J., 6363 St. 

Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Giacobbe, Miss Maria J., 3634 Airline 
Highway, New Orleans, La. 

Guidroz, Mr. Gerald E., 222 Holley St., 
Biloxi, Miss. • 

Guidry, Mr, Woodward E., 6027 South 
Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Magendie, Mr. Emile, 2542 Onzaga St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Roy, Mrs. Dorothy B., 825 North Lopez 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Sadlier, Mr. Ronald F., 4319 Baudin St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Sarrat, Miss Marian Marie, 600 North 
Bernadotte St., New Orleans, La. 
Shambra, Miss Sylvia C., 8210 Apple St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Shea, Miss Marie Elise, 2430 State St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Suhor, Miss Mary Lou, 1310 Bartholomew 
St., New Orleans, La. • 

Swanson, Mr. Ralph L., 933 Nashyille 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Whelan, Fr., James F,, S.J., 6363 St. 

Charles Ave,, New Orleans, La, 
Wyble, Mrs, B. H., Box 435, Rayne, La. 

—Reforter 
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Zeta chapter, the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, held its annual Scholarship Bridge 
Party on December 2, 1949 in Great Hall, 
Student Union Building on the University 
of Cincinnati campus. The bridge party is 
held each year to raise funds for the Frances 
Jenkins Memorial Scholarship Fund and 
for other student aid. 

A unique feature of the early 1950 pro¬ 
gram of Zeta chapter is the joint meeting to 
be held with the Phi Delta Kappa chapter 
at the University of Cincinnati. This is the 
first attempt at such a combined meeting, 
and it is hoped that it will prove successful 
and stimulating to the memberships of both 
organizations. 

Miss Constance Bull of Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land, and Mr. James Frame of Scotland 
will discuss their experiences as exchange 
teachers in the United States. Miss Bull’s 
regular position is that of teacher in the 
Brunswick Infant School. While in the 
States she is teaching in the kindergarten 
at the Sharpsburg School in Norwood, 
Ohio. Mr. Frame comes from Lamark 
Grammar School where he is a teacher of 
science, and is teaching chemistry and biol¬ 
ogy at the Deer Park High School in the 
Greater Cincinnati area. 

Miss Bull graduated from Goldsmith 
College, London, and Mr. Frame from 
Glasgow University. 

At an initiation banquet held December 
12, 1949, fifteen initiates accepted member¬ 
ship- in Zeta chapter. The new members 
are Marjorie Fox, Patricia Drexel Slone, 
Karlyn L. Mueller, Robert T. McGee, 
Dora Marie Wade, Marjorie Stone, Wm. 
Henry Whitford, Barbara H. Perry, Helen 
Wehking, Dorothy Tarvin, Jack E. Clos, 
Thomas Hackman, Gretchen Thiele, Dale 
F. Romohr, and Mrs. Ruth Dershimer. 

As one of the more recent chapters of 
Kappa Delta Pi, the Zeta Pi chapter of the 


University of the State of New York at 
Brockport, New York has been gathering 
together its forces to formulate the year’s 
program and its chapter constitution. 

On December 14, 1949, in the Child¬ 
ren’s Library of the College, the new qual¬ 
ifying members from the seniors and sec¬ 
ond semester Juniors were initiated into our 
chapter. The new members of Zeta Pi 
chapter are the following: Neva Ray 
Brown Ankenbrand, Dorothy Auburn, 
Robert Frances Birecree, Alfred J. Cali, 
Harold G. Emerson, Joanne Eberlee Hop¬ 
kins, Lester J. Kuech, Edward Malolep- 
szy, William Margolies, Michael Marino, 
Patrick J. Marone, James McGuckin, Ber¬ 
nard E. McNamara, John R. Mykus, Pa¬ 
tricia Ann Neill, Patricia Joan Shaver, 
Barbara J. Starr, Marvin Taylor, Donald 
M. Tower. 

The formal initiation ceremony by the 
officers and faculty counselor was preceded 
by tea served in an atmosphere of Christ¬ 
mas festivity. After the ceremony the new 
initiates were welcomed by the former 
members of our organization. 

Due to an illness in the family, our 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Tower, presi¬ 
dent of the college, was unable to attend. 
In his place Mr. Dedman, our counselor, 
spoke briefly to the new initiates on the 
aims and ideals of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Kappa chapter, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York City on its 
printed programs for 1949-50, framed the 
schedule of events in a neat outline of the 
Kappa Delta Pi badge. Copies were sent 
to all respondents on the revised mailing 
list as well as to every member in residence 
at the college. 

In its first meeting of 1949-50 Kappa 
chapter experienced considerable success in 
a novel attack upon the problem of pro¬ 
moting genuine fellowship in spite of its 
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large membership. Professor Florence 
Stratemeyer, counselor, reviewed briefly the 
significance of the laureate chapter and 
pointed to a few of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of some of its most distinguished 
members. For the entire remainder of the 
evening formality was banished, and Kadel- 
pians made good use of their opportunity 
to meet new friends and visit with old ones. 

The largest group of initiates in the his¬ 
tory of the chapter were welcomed at an 
informal tea in mid-November. The initia¬ 
tion ceremony which took place a couple 
of weeks later was marked by the presence 
of Professor E. S. Evenden, member of 
the laureate chapter and Director of the 
Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia, who gave the coun¬ 
selor’s charge to new members. At the 
dinner party which followed the ritual, 
Professor Louis M. Hacker, Director of 
the School of General Studies, Columbia 
University, delivered an address on the sub¬ 
ject, “The Free University in a Free Soci¬ 
ety.” After entertaining the assembly with 
a brief account of his recent sojourn at Ox¬ 
ford University, Professor Hacker launched 
into his main thesis that two factors are 
combining to make higher education more 
and more dependent upon the federal gov¬ 
ernment: (i) the growing tendency of the 
American people to abdicate their responsi¬ 
bilities to government agencies, and (2) 
“soak-tlie-rich” tax policies. Academic free¬ 
dom will perish, he warned, unless univer¬ 
sities, privately endowed, can be free to 
select their students and curricula and di¬ 
rect scientific inquiry in accordance with 
their philosophy and without interference 
by government bureaucrats. 

Alpha Tau Chapter of Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., held its first meeting of the 
year on Friday evening, October 14. The 
officers of the chapter are: president, Made¬ 
line Farthing; vice-president, Lois Vick; 
secretary, Constance Brose; treasurer, 
Anne Vaughn Sutton; and historian, Jud¬ 


ith Wood. At this meeting, Martha Belle 
Jennings and Anne Vaughn Sutton were 
formally initiated as members. The group 
held a general discussion of future plans, 
and the program for the year was out¬ 
lined. The theme for the year will be 
“Development of the Child.” Speakers will 
be obtained to discuss such phases of the 
theme as Educational Development, Physi¬ 
cal Development, Personality Develop¬ 
ment, and Treatment of the Maladjusted. 
The following are the appointed commit¬ 
tees: Program—Mrs. Lois_ Vick, chr., Dr. 
John W. Carr, Jr., Miss Mildred Crawley, 
and Mrs. Thelma Butler Zunner; Social— 
Miss Pauline Ligon, chr., Miss Betty Calla- 
ham, and Mr. Miller; Membership—Dr. 
A. M. Proctor, chr., Dr. Mabel Rudisill, 
and Dr. James M. Slay. 

On November 11 Dr. Juan R. Castel¬ 
lano, a member of the Romance language 
department, gave an illustrated talk on a 
trip he had taken through five of the north¬ 
ern South American countries. This inter¬ 
esting talk followed by delightful moving 
pictures of the trip was very enjoyable. 

On December 17 the members of Alpha 
Tau chapter gathered at the home of Dr. 
A. M. Proctor for Christmas fun, and a 
wonderful time was had by all. 

Alpha Tau chapter is beginning plans 
for its yearly project. This year the project 
is the sponsoring of a Centennial Celebra¬ 
tion to commemorate the anniversary of the 
first Normal School, which was established 
in North Carolina in 1851. 

Epsilon Omega chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi. at Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N.Y. has had a busy semester 
the 1949-1950 school year. The year was 
begun enthusiastically with the Founder’s 
Day program on October 6, 1949. Each 
year such a day is set aside honoring the 
late Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon, founder 
of the college. 

Sponsored jointly by the two honor soci¬ 
eties, Phi chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau and 
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Epsilon Omega chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, 
the program consisted of a hymn, Scripture, 
the Lord’s Prayer, a soprano solo and the 
main address given by the president of 
Kappa Delta Pi, Joseph Merenda. A floral 
tribute in honor of the memory of Dr. 
E. A. Sheldon was given by another mem¬ 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi. The flowers were 
placed underneath Sheldon’s portrait in the 
college library all day. The recessional 
ended the program. 

Following this program, zealously Kappa 
Delta Pi went .on to the business of voting, 
pledging and initiating eligible juniors. Pre¬ 
viously this was done only in the spring, but 
with the loss of the seniors in June, the 
juniors were not given enough opportunity 
to see how Kappa Delta Pi work was car¬ 
ried out. Initiation in the fall gives the new 
members a better idea of the work to be 
done and the traditions to be followed. 
With this thought in mind, twelve new 
juniors were pledged and initiated. 

The annual initiation was held at the 
Hotel Pontiac with an impressive initiation 
ceremony preceding a banquet. The guest 
speaker was Judge Sullivan of Fulton, 
N.Y., who gave a very interesting talk on 
“The Teacher and Juvenile Delinquency.” 

The regular business meeting held at the 
home of Dr. Harold Alford, the advisor, 
are always looked forward to. After one 
business meeting, the guest speaker, a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty, showed slides of a Pueblo 
village. It was a fine example of how im¬ 
portant visual aids are in the modern class¬ 
room. The annual Christmas party was 
held at the College Lodge. All the faculty 
members of Kappa Delta Pi were invited 
one member playing Santa Claus. Gifts 
were exchanged, carols sung, and a fine 
program presented. 

The plans for meetings for the rest of 
the year is not yet definite, but on the 
agenda is the initiation of Dr. Rice, presi¬ 
dent of Oswego State Teachers College, as 
an honorary member. Sometime in the 


early spring, there will be initiation of 
members for the second semester. 

The National Convocation will be a big 
affair for March with Joseph Merenda as 
senior delegate and Charles Giangarra as 
junior delegate. Publication of a newsletter 
is scheduled for the spring as well as a 
social function with Epsilon Pi Tau. 

Since the last report Nemaha Alumni 
chapter has had two meetings. 

April 2, 1949, it met at the Student 
Union on the University of Nebraska cam¬ 
pus for a luncheon and initiation. At that 
time three new members were initiated 
into the chapter. Miss Lillian Havel and 
Miss Opal Lisenby came from Beta Mu 
chapter, and Miss Bess Ilanigan was initi¬ 
ated into the society for the first time. 

Officers elected for the coming year were 
as follows: Hazel Palmer, Lincoln, presi¬ 
dent; Jack Somny, Omaha, vice-president; 
Agnes Muenster, Council Bluffs; secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; and Ella Mae Hurlburt, 
Glenwood, Iowa, historian-recorder. The 
counselor Ernest W. Barker, Council 
Bluffs, will hold over another year before 
his term of office expires. 

Following the business meeting the 
group adjourned to Morrill Hall where 
they were privileged to view the 37th An¬ 
nual Exhibit of the Nebraska Art Associa¬ 
tion. Professor Dwight Kirsch of the Uni¬ 
versity Art Department gave a gallery talk 
discussing some of the selections for the 
University’s permanent art collection. In 
making selections an attempt is made to 
choose a few from all types of painting so 
that people in the Midwest will become 
acquainted with art trends in other parts 
of the country. 

Dr. Frank Gorman, Omaha University, 
Professor Dwight Kirsch, and Miss Rose 
Marie Brady, a student teacher in the 
Omaha schools, were guests at the meet¬ 
ing. Dr. Gorman extended an invitation to 
the group to meet at the University of 
Omaha for the fall meeting when the 
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Omaha members of the chapter will be in 
charge. 

The fall meeting of the chapter was 
held in the faculty room of Omaha Uni¬ 
versity October 8 with luncheon preceding 
the business meeting. Dr. and Mrs. Milo 
Bail, Miss Ethel Etmund and Mrs. Mary 
Young were guests. Dr. Bail addressed the 
society on the- topic of “Education as the 
Key to Democracy.” 

During the afternoon the group was 
conducted through the University of 
Omaha building by Dr. Bail, president of 
the university, and Mrs. Bail. The view 
from the roof was particularly enjoyed. Of 
interest to those working in the educational 
field was the reading laboratory. Machines 
for detecting eye defects and increasing 
reading speed were shown. 

At the brief business session Miss Jen- 
nette Hanigan was elected the official dele¬ 
gate for the 1950 Convocation. Because the 
society will not meet again prior to the 
call for the meeting two alternates were 
elected, so that should the first one chosen 
or the delegate be unable to serve, there 
would be a duly elected representative. Miss 
Frances Wood is first alternate, and Miss 
Hazel Palmer, second. 

Handbooks containing the names and 
addresses of the members of the chapter 
were distributed through the courtesy of the 
counselor. It was voted to purchase a scrap¬ 
book to be used as the historical record for 
the chapter so that clippings of our activi¬ 
ties might be kept in a neat and permanent 
manner. - 

The spring meeting will be held in April 
with the Iowa members in charge. 

Gamma Rho chapter of the University 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. has adopted 
“Education Around the World” as .its 
theme for the year’s program. Speakers 
have been obtained who are natives or have 
attended school in the country of which 
they speak. 

They will talk on the various levels of 


education, educational financing, educa¬ 
tional control and any changes in the edu¬ 
cational system which are significant. 

The speakers and the country which they 
represent are: Josef Thanner, Germany; 
Mrs. Melvin Gates, France; Miss Philida 
Whitby, Canada and England; Miss Elvira 
Grize, Latvia; Mrs. Wm. Cochran, Bel¬ 
gium; M. Dilmen, Turkey. 

In the fall of 1949, Epsilon Mu chapter, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, gave a dance in order to raise 
money for a scholarship fund. A scholarship 
of $75 was realized which is to be awarded 
to a worthy Junior—incoming Senior. This 
presentation will take place in the spring 
of 1950. 

At the fall initiation, we were fortunate 
in having as speaker, Miss Ann V. Foberg, 
consultant in elementary education for the 
Hartford County. She illustrated her talk 
on Sweden with movies of her recent trip 
to that country and gave us important de¬ 
tails of education in Sweden. The talk was 
interesting and very enlightening. 

We feel that the establishment of a 
scholarship fund has increased interest in 
our chapter, both from its members and 
from the college enrollment at large. 

Beta chapter of the University of Colo¬ 
rado, Boulder, held a most interesting meet¬ 
ing in the Memorial Building, on the 
Campus, during the Fall Quarter, cele¬ 
brating the 90th birthday of Dr. John 
Dewey. Dr. Walters Farrell Dyde, Vice- 
President and Dean of the Faculties of the 
University, and former Counselor, for 
many years, of Beta chapter, was the 
speaker of the meeting. He was presented 
by the president of Beta Chapter, Mr. 
Will Riddles, a graduate student. He gave 
a very interesting talk on the Philosophy 
of John Dewey. A very interesting dis¬ 
play of the works of John Dewey had 
been arranged on the main floor of the 
Library, by the officers of Beta Chapter. 

Hot cider punch and doughnuts were 
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served from a lovely table decorated with 
a Thanksgiving motif. 

Miss Kathryn Hoffmann and Mrs. 
Alma Tln'ese presided at the table. 

The program and the meeting were 
planned by Miss Marie Mehl, Counselor, 
and she was assisted by Miss Kathryn 
Hoffmann, Mrs. Alma Thiese, Mrs. Helen 
Nelson, Mrs. Lee, and Mrs. Minnie 
Berveffy. Eighty members and guests were 
present. 

On November 22, 1949, six were ini¬ 
tiated into Gamma Chi chapter, Worces¬ 
ter State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. They are: Dr. Earl B. 
Shaw, head of the geography department 
at State Teachers College and recently 
cited for outstanding research in his field; 
Students are: Misses Jane E. Noyes, 
Shirley N. Feingold, Anne M. Owens, and 
Joseph A. Philbin and John M. Ford, 
seniors. 

At this meeting the guest speaker was 
Ebben Thayer Fogg, a teacher at Worces¬ 
ter Academy. He showed colored slides 
illustrating a “Shoestring Tour” of Europe 
taken last 'bummer with his students. His 
stimulating talk was followed by a ques¬ 
tion period and refreshments. 

On December x, the chapter sponsored 
a movie, “Les Miserables” in the college 
auditorium for the purpose of raising money 
for a scholarship to be given to some de¬ 
serving student. The film proved a suc¬ 
cessful means for promoting this fund. 

Honor night, for those students with 
high scholastic standing, was held January 
5 at the college. The program featured an 
autobiographical speech by Miss Elise 
Rocheleu, officer of Public Instruction in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, President of the 
Alliance Frangaise, and teacher of French 
at North High School. 

Gamma Iota chapter, The College of 
the City of New York, publishes a mimeo¬ 
graphed 'Newsletter four times a year. 
From the November issue it is learned that 


its president and vice president represented 
the chapter at the convocation celebrating 
the ninetieth birthday of John Dewey. 
Speakers were Irwin Edman, Harry A. 
Overstreet, Ernest Nagel and Morris R. 
Cohen. Gardner Murphy, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology presided. There were 
salutations from many of Dr. Dewey’s 
colleagues, and Dr. Dewey himself 
spoke. 

Zeta Rho chapter, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, recently installed, 
had its first meeting since its installation in 
Marquette Auditorium. New by-laws are 
being adopted. New members have been 
elected and on April 13 there will be an 
initiation and banquet. 

Beta Zeta chapter, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, have a custom of taking 
a field trip to a relatively large school 
system each spring. The last trip was to 
the schools of Spokane. The chapter is now 
making a complete file of its members in 
three divisions, those active at the Univer¬ 
sity, those active elsewhere, and inactive 
members. 

Epsilon Omicron Chapter, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, Wisconsin, initi¬ 
ated fifteen new members into Kappa Delta 
Pi on Sunday afternoon, December 4, 
1949. The ceremony was held at beautiful 
Memorial Hall, the women’s dormitory. 
Those initiated were: Marjorie Anderson, 
Jean Backus, Barbara Barry, Richard 
Emanuel, Carol Endl, Robert D. Gilberts, 
Robert E. Johnson, Gene Musolf, Helen 
Kriksvold Peterson, Doris Stensgaard, 
Marshall Wick, Elmer Winters, Leslie 
Willette, Clara Summer, and Edward L. 
Wittwer, 

After congraulations were extended to 
the new members, Mr. W. P. Clark, Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics, at our college gave the 
group an excellent talk entitled “Man and 
Nature.” A group picture of the new ini¬ 
tiates was then taken and an informal 
social hour followed. 
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Gamma Epsilon Chapter of State Teach¬ 
ers College at Montclair New Jersey, re¬ 
cently inducted new members into the 
group. The traditionally impressive candle¬ 
light ceremony set the proper atmosphere 
for the occasion. 

Following the induction of new mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Ernest B. Fincher of the social 
studies department at the college addressed 
the group on the subject “Academic Free¬ 
dom” and stimulated an active discussion 
among the chapter members after the 
lecture. 

Dr. Reinhart, of Beta Psi chapter, East¬ 
ern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
Illinois, reports that Executive President 
William McKinley Robinson was the guest 
speaker at their initiation banquet Novem¬ 
ber fifteenth. Guests were present from 
Alpha chapter. AH report an excellent ad¬ 
dress. 

Delta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, sends 
these items through its reporter: 

Our organization is making an important 
contribution to education on our campus 
through the sponsorship of the Future 
Teachers of America. This organization 
has as its purpose to encourage those people 
who have an interest in teaching and to 
help further professional attitudes. 

The first speaker of the year was Dr. 
Denniston whose topic was “Applying for 
Jobs from a Supervisor’s Viewpoint.” 


At the meeting on December 13, a very 
interesting program was presented. The 
theme was CORE-CURRICULUM. 
The core-curriculum is a new program on 
campus this year. The freshman have, in¬ 
stead of the regular Place and Purpose of 
Education, a core class under the name of 
Education for Community Living. In this 
class all the instructors meet with the stu¬ 
dents and together they plan for their work 
in all the other classes. 

In the chapter meeting a movie was 
shown to present the idea of core-curricu¬ 
lum planning. Following this there was a 
discussion by the freshman actively partici¬ 
pating. It gave the upperclassmen a much 
more vivid picture of this program which 
was entirely new to us this year. 

Iota chapter, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, held its initia¬ 
tion on December 19 when the following 
were inducted into membership; Seniors, 
James Warren Brinkman, Kenneth Clay¬ 
ton, Kenneth Lenke, John Mansel Math¬ 
ews, Robert L. Moffatt, Gloria Wilson 
Redfield, Barbara Riddle, Ethel Jeanne 
Sacks, and Ivan Trusler, Jr.: Juniors: Jan¬ 
ice Socolofsky Case, Rose Fetrow, Rosales 
Freeman, Lorna Helle, Charlotte King, 
Richard McAlister, Willis* Ratzlaff, Vir¬ 
ginia Russell, Calvin Singleton, Peggy 
Wygle and Susan Zimmerman. Richard A. 
Schroll was chosen to receive the Kappa 
Delta Pi Scholarship. He is a senior. 


SUNSET 

God sets uf his loom in the afternoon, 

In the western sky when night is nigh, 

And weaves flaming fabrics that burn too soon 
To ashes — dusk, and a threadbare sky. 

• —Richard L. Loughlin 
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Chapter Programs 


Alpha Chapter 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Tuesday, November I—Dinner meet- 
in, 6:30 P.M., University ‘Men’s Club. 
Speaker: Professor Alan Laing, College of 
L. A. S. Univ. of Illinois. Topic: “Modern 
Trends in Architecture.” 

Monday, January 9—Initiation and din¬ 
ner, 6:00 P.M., Women’s Town Club. 
Speaker: Dr. Fred Barnes, College of Edu¬ 
cation, Univ. of Ill. Topic: “Education’s 
Legacy from the Depressed Thirties.” 

Monday, May 1—Initiation and dinner, 
6:00 p.m., Women’s Town Club. Speaker: 
Dean Willard Spalding, Dean of College 
of Educ., Univ. of Ill. Topic: “Public 
Schools Are Easy Schools.” 

Business meetings in December and 
' April. 

Zeta Chapter 

University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Theme: “Our Community” 

October 10—-“Selecting Music for The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Concerts,” 
Dr. Thor Johnson, Music Director, Cin¬ 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Music: Miss 
Joan Harrison, Flutist Accompanist. In¬ 
troductions: Miss Erma Davis. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, U. C. Teachers Col¬ 
lege. 

November 4—Business meeting. Draw¬ 
ing Rooms, U. C. Teachers College. 

December 2—Scholarship bridge party. 

December 12—Fall initiation banquet. 
“From ’49 to ’49 in Cincinnati, Dr. Bessie 
Bruce White, lecturer, traveler and Super¬ 
intendent, Cincinnati Union Bethel. Music: 
Christmas Carols conducted by Miss Lotta 
Veazey. Introductions: Miss Helen Brad¬ 
ley. Place: Faculty Dining Room, U. C. 
Student Union. 


January 9—Joint meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa, “Educational Ambassadors’ 
Report.” Kappa Delta Pi Committee: 
Chairman John Michael, Audrey Schulz, 
Ruth J. Johnston. Place: To Be An¬ 
nounced. 

February 13—A panel discussion: “Shar¬ 
ing Problems of Theory and Practice in the 
Teaching Profession:” Dr. Claude V, 
Coulter, Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Mill Olga Stuerwald, Principal, 
St. Bernard High School; Mrs. Phyllis 
Wagner Kuhn, Intermediate Grades, Riv¬ 
erside School; Miss Bessie Gabbard, Pri¬ 
mary Grades, Linwood School; Mr. Glenn 
Volz, Art Student, U. C. Teachers Col¬ 
lege; Dr. Ethel Thompson, Asst. Professor 
of Education, Teachers College; Modera¬ 
tor: Dr. Irving Robbins, Professor, U. C. 
Teachers College. Music: Miss Virginia 
Sipped, Violinist. Introductions: Dr. Carter 
V. Good. Place: Laws Memorial Audi¬ 
torium, U. C. Teachers College. 

March 13—.“We Build Together”: The 
School-Centered Community, Miss Mar¬ 
garet Monroe, Principal, Washburn 
School; Mrs. Vivian Beamon, Principal, 
Jackson School. Music: To be Arranged. 
Introductions: Miss Gallic Trinkle. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, U. C. Teachers College. 

April 3—Business meeting. Drawing 
Rooms, U. C. Teachers College. 

May 8—Spring initiation banquet. Art: 
“A Basic Resource in the Community,” 
Mr, Philip Rhys Adams, Director of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Music: Miss 
Mary Strautman, Vocalist, Introductions: 
Dr. Clara Stratemeyer. Place: Faculty Din¬ 
ing Room, U. C. Student Union. 

Kappa Chapter 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

October 17—Social Hour—Grace 

Dodge Room 8 :oo p.m. 



November 17—Initiates Tea—Grace 
Dodge Room 4:00—6:00 p.m. 

December 5—Initiation Ceremony— 
Gi-ace Dodge Room—5130 p.m. Initia¬ 
tion Banquet—Men’s Faculty Club—7:00 
p.M. 

January 16—Regular Meeting—256 
Thompson 7:30 p.m. 

February 23—joint Fraternity Meet- 
ing (Time and Place to be announced) 

March 5—Initiates Tea—256 Thomp¬ 
son 3:30—5:00 P.M. 

March 20—Initiation Ceremony—256 
Thompson—5:30 P.M. Initiation Banquet 
—Men’s Faculty Club—7 :oo p.m. 

April 17—Regular Meeting—256 

Thompson 7:30 p.m. 

May—Election and Installation of Offi¬ 
cers—256 Thompson 7:30 P.M. 

Kappa Chapter 

Teachers College, Columbia) University 
Summer Session 

Kadelphians in New York City this sum¬ 
mer found the old Kappa beehive really 
buzzing up on Morningside Heights. First 
number on the round of activities was a 
tea for the many members of our society 
who had come to Teachers College from 
their places all over the globe. They repre¬ 
sented many different chapters of Kappa 
Delta Pi, and curriculum workers, adminis¬ 
trators, teachers from various subject fields, 
and guidance counselors welcomed an op¬ 
portunity to get acquainted with each other 
which they would rarely have in class. 

Seventy top-drawer students accepted the 
invitation to become initiates into Kappa 
chapter. They were presented to members 
of the fraternity at an informal tea during 
the last week of July. There was a good 
deal of comment among the new members 
about the beauty and significance of the 
Kappa Delta Pi ritual after the initiation 
service in August. 

Dr. W. B. Inglis, professor of educa¬ 


tion from the University of Edinburgh, 
who was a member of the staff in the di¬ 
vision of Foundations of Education at 
Teachers College for the summer session, 
delivered the address at the initiation dinner. 
He defended the thesis that the education 
of citizens of. a democracy demands atten¬ 
tion to spiritual values. With utmost good 
taste he discussed some of the points at which 
the British system of providing public sup¬ 
port for denominational schools seems to 
nurture the development of spiritual values, 
while the American system often serves to 
bestow tacit public approval upon the doc¬ 
trine of secularism. 

Perhaps the most important project that 
has engaged the interest and attention of 
Kappa members is the Foreign Study Fel¬ 
lowship Fund. Original plans were to pay 
a stipend of $1,000 to a qualified graduate 
student, and this amount was available a 
year ago, but no satisfactory candidate'has 
applied. The Fellowship Committee plans 
to study and revise the qualifications and will 
welcome applications. 

—Clarence H. Tompkins 
Historian 

Rho Chapter 

Central Missouri State College, 

Warrensburg, Missouri 

September 29—Organization Meeting. 
Guest Speaker, Miss Glenna Blafn, “Mis¬ 
sion Experiences in Hawaii.” 

October 27—“Celebrating John Dewey’s 
90th Birthday” Mr. Brown and Mr. Hud¬ 
son, Round-table discussion. 

November 21—Initiation. 

December 19—“Interesting Teaching 
Experiences” Guest speakers: Dr. Rau, Dr. 
Greet, and Mr. Ellis. 

January 26—“Atomic Energy” Speaker: 
Mr. Schwaneke 

February 23—“Education Around the 
World” Guest speakers: foreign students 
on the campus. 
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March 23—“Review of The Educa¬ 
tional Forum” Three Members 

April 27—“The Teacher in Literature” 
Guest speaker: Miss Daniels 

May 21—Initiation and Sunday Break¬ 
fast 

„ * 

Upsilon Chapter 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

Upsilon Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi held 
four meetings during the summer session 
which were planned by the Executive Coun¬ 
cil in advance. 

At the first meeting, Dr. E. H. Ehrmann, 
Professor of Sociology, gave a talk entitled 
“Sex Education in Public Schools.” More 
than 150 persons attended this meeting. 
The latter part was held open for question¬ 
ing, with the group keeping Dr. Ehrmann 
long after the scheduled time. 

The second meeting, atteiided by 125 
persons, was held three weeks later. Florida 
orange juice was served, and Dr. Carson 
of the Humanities Department gave an in¬ 
teresting talk on “Art and Music in the 
Public School.” He illustrated his talk with 
liis own paintings and with viola selections. 

The third meeting was held in honor of 
Dr. J. Hillis Miller, President of the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida. Dr. Miller spoke to the 
group of 250 persons on “The place of the 
University of Florida in Florida’s School 
System.” He presented figures illustrating 
the tremendous growth of the State of 
Florida in its various industries, and indi¬ 
cated some of the plans for improving the 
University of Florida, which now has an 
enrollment of over 10,000. The public was 
invited to attend, and a reception honoring 
Dr. Miller was given immediately following 
liis talk. 

At the last meeting of the summer, 17 
new members were initiated into Upsilon 
Chapter. President Henry L. Ashmore 
spoke to the group on “An Honor or a 


Responsibility ? ” He also announced that the 
program for the regular term was to be a 
series of talks by the Deans of the various 
colleges in order to acquaint the members 
and all interested persons with the various 
phases of this rapidly growing University. 

President Ashmore also announced that 
Upsilon Chapter in co-operation with the 
local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa was in¬ 
itiating a scholarship which was to be 
awarded to some outstanding person major¬ 
ing in education. This is to he an annual 
scholarship and is to be financed and ad¬ 
ministered jointly by the two fraternities. 
Wayne Tappan 
Sccretary-Ufsilon Chapter 

Alpha Omega Chapter 

Oregon State College, 

Corvallis, Oregon 

August 4, 1949—initiation meeting: no 
speaker 

October 18, 1949—Mr. Hussein Parpia, 
graduate student, speaker: “The Schools 
of India” 

November 3, 1949—business meeting: 
election of pledges 

November 15, 1949—Dr. R. R. Rejch- 
art, Education staff: “Some Unusual Prob¬ 
lems in Education” 

December 6, 1949—initiation meeting 
—Dr. H. R. Laslett, Chapter Counselor: 
“How Not to Win Friends and Influence 
People” 

January 11, 1949—joint meeting with 
OSC Chapter of Future Teachers of 
America: Dean Franklin R. 'Zeran; “Prob¬ 
lems Facing the OSC School of Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Beta Iota Chapter 

Western Miclugan College, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

At the first meeting of its twentieth year, 
Beta Iota Chapter enjoyed the presence of 
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Dr. Paul Sangren, President of Western 
Michigan College, as the speaker for the 
evening. Dr. Sangren, who is a charter 
member of Kappa Delta Pi, spoke on the 
general education reform program of 
American occupied Germany. He has re¬ 
cently returned from Germany where he 
had been sent as Advisor to the Military 
Government on Elementary Teacher Edu¬ 
cation. The insight he presented into the 
problems of Germany, and the various 
points he discussed concerning their old 
system of education with which he met his 
stay proved of utmost interest to the group. 

This fall the chapter gave its annual 
chocolate for the freshmen at Western 
who were high scholarship students in their 
high schools. Four hundred freshmen were 
honored at this social event. 

On December 7, fifty-four students were 
initiated at a candlelight ceremony at the 
Masonic Temple in Kalamazoo. Dr. 
George Mallinson of the Education and 
Psychology Department at Western, the 
speaker at the banquet which followed the 
initiation ceremony, chose as his topic, 
“Some Characteristics of a Good Teacher.” 

Beta Psi Chapter 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 

September 29, 1949—Wiener roast— 
members told about Kappa Delta Pi and 
its functions. 

October 27, 1949—Pledge ceremony. 

November 15, 1949—Initiation ban¬ 
quet, William McKinley Robinson, speaker. 

January 26, 1950—Beginning of series 
of lectures on theme “From the Four 
Corners” by faculty members. 

February 23, 1950—More news about 
theme. 

March 30, 1950—Delegates will give 
report of Convocation, 

April 27, 1950—Pledge ceremony for 
spring initiates. 


May 25, 1950—More news concerning 
theme. 

Gamma Zeta Chapter 

State Teachers College, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

On December 7th we held the first 
meeting of the year. The subject of this 
meeting was “International Education.” 
We were very fortunate in having with us 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, vice-president of the 
Institute of International Education from 
New York. As honored guests we had with 
us the four exchange students studying 
at Trenton State Teachers. We felt the 
lecture would be of value to all on our 
campus and made the meeting open to 
students and faculty. We had a fine re¬ 
sponse and Mr. Shank gave us a new in¬ 
sight on the exchange student program 
and the possibilities of foreign study under 
the Fullbright Act. A stimulating question 
period followed the talk and the evening 
meeting was made complete by an informal 
tea for the guests and members. This meet¬ 
ing was under the direction of Herbert E. 
Fischer, Vice-President, and George 
Moore. Mr. Roscoe L. West gave us much 
assistance in making the program a success. 

On Feb. 6th we held our meeting at 
the General Motors Plant in Trenton. 
The theme was “Industry looks toward 
Education.” It consisted of a tour of the 
plant and discussion with the leaders and 
personnel men in order to get a better view 
of what industry expects of education with 
respect to the needs of their employees. This 
meeting was under the direction of George 
Pistolas and Wayne Rheiner. 

Our March meeting will be the out¬ 
standing event of this year’s program. We 
are playing host to representatives of the 
National Honor Society chapters in all the 
high schools in New Jersey. We plan to 
give them a better understanding of our 
teachers college here and of the profes- 
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sion of teaching. The program will be an 
all day event. The college will be the host 
at the luncheon and an interesting program 
is planned for the afternoon consisting of a 
speaker outstanding in the education field, 
panel discussions on education and teaching, 
question periods, and entertainment and 
refreshments. We plan to have over five 
hundred guests and are looking forward 
to this meeting. 

Our April meeting will center around 
the topic of “Graduate Study.” Since many 
of us plan to work towards higher degrees 
it will give us background information 
of choice of time, schools and courses. Our 
speaker will be some one from a graduate 
school of a nearby University. This will 
be timely for it will aid the seniors in formu¬ 
lating plans for further study after their 
graduation this spring. 

Gamma Xi Chapter 

State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

October 13—Room 3, Oakes Hall, 7:15 
P.M, Election of new members. Panel dis¬ 
cussion; “Is Teaching a Profession?” Dr. 
Nathan G. Meyer, Head, Department of 
Education; Mr. Irving Foltz, Supervisor, 
Secondary Education. 

Octiber 27—Room 10, Oakes Hall, 
7:15 p.m. Requirements for the doctorate. 
“Newfoundland, Past, Present and Fu¬ 
ture,” Dr. Veva Dean, Head, Department 
of Geography. 

November 10—College Auditorium, 
7H5 p.m. Pledge ceremony. “Our Shin¬ 
ing Stars,” A talent program in which 
newly pledged members participate. 

December 8—Penn-Stroud Hotel, 
Stroudsburg, 6:15 p.m. Dinner meeting 
and initiation. Introduction of guests, Nor¬ 
man Johnson, president. Initiation of new 
members—initiation team. Initiates: Barry 
Barnett, ’51, Hellertown; Richard Bru¬ 
baker, ’51, Williamsport; John Demick, 


’50; E. Mauch Chunk; Rita Held, ’51, 
Gilbert; Alex Kropinicki, ’50, Easton; 
Leonard Luno, ’51, Scranton; Alyce 
Mitsudo, ’50, Philadelphia; Sheldon 
Palmer, ’50, Pen Argyl; Pean Perna, ’50, 
Philadelphia; Warren Petty, ’51, Clarks 
Summit; Dorothy Pine, ’51, Stroudsburg; 
Paul Prince, ’50, Scranton; Louise Schmidt, 
’50, Mehoopany; Jean Walbert, ’51, 
Reading. “Education for Management-* 
Labor Relations,” Dr. Frank P. Maguire, 
Dist. Manager Pa. State Employment Serv¬ 
ice—Charter Member and First Coun¬ 
selor of Gamma Xi Chapter. “Responsi¬ 
bilities of Initiates,” Dr. Joseph F. 
Noonan, President of the College. 

Gamma Tau Chapter 

Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 

October 4: Rev. Philip G. Murray, First 
Congregational church, Winona, discussed 
“Development of the Character of Religion 
in Education.” “Only courageous people 
will undergo a change of conduct, a change 
of ideals, to meet the honest demands of 
an awakened conscience. The one thing 
without which mankind cannot exist is the 
religious spirit of good will and humility 
which surpasses all sectarian loyalties.” 

November 8: Robert M. Henry, former 
captain in Pan-American Airlines Co., dis¬ 
cussed “A Visit to our South American 
Neighbors” (Mr. Henry emphasized the 
importance of good will in foreign visits 
and traced an imaginary flight through 
cities of Central and South America.) 

Initiated into Gamma Tau chapter were 
Morse Archer, Menomonic, Wis.; Miss 
Marilyn Bublitz, Winona, Minn.; Burton 
Cooper, St. Paul, Minn,; William Fer¬ 
guson, Winona, Minn.; Russell Frisby, 
St. Charles; Bobby Gowlland, Chatfield; 
Miss Sylvia Lanning, Delhi, la.; Miss 
Beverly Newell, Winona, Minn.; Donald 
Redlich, Winona, Minn.; Miss Janice 
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Sabotta, Fountain City, Wis.; Miss Patricia 
Schroeder, Snyder, Neb. 

January io, 1950, Miss Floretta Mur¬ 
ray related experiences incurred during her 
visit to Europe during the fall of 1949. 

Delta Beta Chapter, Summer of 1949 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

1. College of Education Roundup, July 
14 —An all-college of Education picnic 
sponsored by Delta Beta Chapter as a means 
of getting faculty and students together. 

2. Dinner Meeting—July 26—guest 
speaker was Mr. Brooker, specialist in audio¬ 
visual aids in education, of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

3. Pledging Ceremonies for twelve 
pledges on August 10 with a Social Hour 
following. 

4. Initiation Dinner—August 17— 
Guest Speaker was Dr. Shaw, recently with 
the U. S. Military Government of Ger¬ 
many. His subject was “Educational Re¬ 
construction in Germany.” 

Dean Infield served as president and 
Mrs. Jessie Shumaker served as secretary- 
treasurer for the summer quarter. 

Delta Iota Chapter 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute , 
Lafayette , Indiana 

The Delta Iota Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La¬ 
fayette, Louisiana, plans for the school year 
include four special meetings in addition 
to the regular monthly meetings held each 
third Wednesday of the month. Two of 
these special events have already been held. 

On November 16 a special Initiation 
Meeting was held. Twelve new members 
were initiated. Dr. Howard Turner, Pro¬ 
fessor of Education, presented a paper en¬ 
titled, “Objectives of Kappa Delta Pi,” 
which proved to be of great interest to old 


and new members alike. A social hour 
closed the meeting. 

The Annual Christmas Party held on 
December 14 was organized as an Open 
Meeting and all members responded to the 
opportunity to bring guests. An unusual 
Musical Program was presented by the 
members whose major interest is the study 
of music. Following the formal program 
all present joined in singing familiar and 
unfamiliar Christmas Carols. Santa Claus 
made a surprise visit and his full pack held 
favors for everyone. The meeting closed 
after appropriate refreshments were served. 

During the spring two additional Special 
Meetings will be held, one for the purpose 
of initiating a large number of candidates, 
the second will be our Annual Birthday 
Banquet celebration. 

The officers and committees of Delta 
Iota Chapter are very active in promoting 
the organization activities on our campus. 
They have done and are continuing to do 
an outstanding job by visualizing and 
formulating an effective program for the 
advancement of the purposes of Kappa 
Delta Pi in our area. 

Delta Lambda Chapter 

Wilson Teachers Coliege > 
Washington, D.C. 

October 21—Dinner Meeting. Dr. 
C. M. Huber—Honorary Member of Delta 
Lambda Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi addressed 
the chapter on “Mathematics and Civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

November 30—Business meeting at 
which the December tea for the Senior stu¬ 
dents was planned at the Olson home. Dr. 
Henry Olson, member of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Professor of Science and artist of fame 
showed the group his paintings. 

December 16—Annual tea for Seniors. 
This is an annual event at the Wilson 
Teachers College. In addition to Christmas 
music, a homecoming for all members of 
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Kappa Delta Pi, the President of the Chap¬ 
ter explains the work, ideals and program 
of Kappa Delta Pi. 

January 13—Business meeting. Esther 
Hansen one of our chapter members who 
spent most of the summer with relatives in 
Denmark, showed the group her slides of 
Europe. She traveled extensively after leav¬ 
ing Denmark and attended a conference in 
Austria. 

February 16—Dinner at Allies Inn. Dr. 
E. I. F. Williams, recorder-treasurer and 
editor of Kappa Delta Pi gave the annual 
Karl Ruediger lecture at George Washing¬ 
ton University sponsored by Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

March 17—Business meeting. Voted 
$25.00 scholarship for outstanding junior. 
Elected candidates for membership. 

March 29—Kappa Delta Pi banquet at 
Philadelphia. Delegation of seven drove to 
Philadelphia from Washington. Dr. Oliver 
C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing gave the annual Kappa Delta Pi lecture 
“The Changing Role of Higher Educa¬ 
tion.” 

April 29—Annual banquet. Hotel 
Dodge. Initiation of new members. Ad¬ 
dress: “Assignment in Germany,” Dr. 
Walter E. Hager, member of Kappa Delta 
Pi and President of Wilson Teachers Col¬ 
lege. Under the auspices of the United States 
Military Government, Dr. Hager went to 
Germany for four months to conduct a 
workshop in Teacher Education at Eslingen. 

June 13—Business meeting. Election of 
officers. Plans for 1949-50 program. 

Delta Mu Chapter . 

Westminster College , New 
Wilmington , Pennsylvania 

October 20—Freshman Orientation 
Meeting, Guest Speaker—Dr. Handy. 
“Education As a Career.” 


November 10—Business Meeting. Elec¬ 
tion of new members. 

November 17—Pre-pledging meeting 
for new members. 

December 8—Installation of new mem¬ 
bers. Guest Speaker—Mr. Shortt. Banquet 
for old and new members. 

February 16—Informational Movie. 
Other Honoraries as Guests. 

March 16—Business Meeting. Guest 
Speaker—Superintendent New Castle 
Schools, Pa. 

April 20—Panel Discussion and elec¬ 
tion of officers. 

May 11-—Banquet Meeting for stu¬ 
dent teachers. To raise money for the 
chapter, three post-basketball game record 
dances were planned for January 14, 
February 4 and March 4. 

Epsilon Beta Chapter . 

Tulmie University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

September Meeting—Officers met at the 
president’s home to plan the year’s work. 
Officers’ duties outlined. The topic for the 
year’s program is, “The Elementary 
School.” (The great need for teachers on 
this level is an important problem in this 
area.) 

October Meeting—a. Business meeting. 
The chapter accepted the officers’ suggestion 
for the year’s topic. The ways and means 
of developing this topic were discussed. 

b. The officers participated in the induc¬ 
tion ceremony of the Zeta Rho Chapter on 
the nearby Loyola University Campus; 
followed by:— 

c. An address by Dr, Catherine Vickery, 
Executive First Vice-President, at a recep¬ 
tion in honor of the newly formed chapter. 
This took place at the Tulane Student 
Center. 

November Meeting—Assignment of re¬ 
search topics pertaining to the elementary 
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school, to members for discussion at later 
meetings. 

Discussion of, Proposed Bulletin for State 
Certif cation, of Administrative, Supervisory, 
and Teaching Personnel , published by the 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 
Plans were made to study the above pro¬ 
posals and submit our opinions of them to 
the State Department of Education. 

Meeting in early January—Speaker: 
Mr. J. E. Williams, State Supervisor of 
Teacher Education and Certification, who 
supervised the preparation of the bulletin 
discussed at our November meeting. Edu¬ 
cational societies, public administrators 
(school), teachers, educational leaders, 
P.T.A. members and the public are to be 
invited to hear this talk on this vital and 
pressing issue. 

Meeting at the end of January—Deci¬ 
sions will be made with respect to our stand 
on the bulletin which we have had under 
discussion. A letter will be formed stating 
our opinions, and will be mailed to the 
State Department of Education. 

Election of a delegate to send to the 
Kappa Delta Pi Convention. 

February and March Meetings—Re¬ 
search topics on “The Elementary School” 
and a discussion lead by the officers. 

Plans will be made for the banquet and 
initiation. 

April—Annual initiation and banquet at 
a downtown hotel. We will have a speaker 
after the banquet. 

May—Report on the Convention will be 
given by the delegate. 

A letter will be formed and mailed to 
all graduating classes of high schools, en¬ 
couraging young people to prepare for the 
teaching profession. This letter will stress 
the advantages of the profession. Elemen¬ 
tary teaching will be highlighted, because 
our local need is urgent. 

Election of officers for 1950-51. 


Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
John Dewey Day 

In recognition and celebration of John 
Dewey Day, October 20, Epsilon Omi¬ 
cron Chapter brought to the Eau Claire 
campus, Dr. William McKinley Robinson, 
Executive President of Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
Robinson was a student of John Dewey at 
Columbia and accompanied Dr. Dewey to 
the Union of South Africa in 1934. Con¬ 
sequently Dr. Robinson presented John 
Dewey from a personal as well as educa¬ 
tional standpoint. 

During the day Dr. Robinson spoke be¬ 
fore various educational groups on the sub¬ 
ject “The Influence of John Dewey on 
Education,” Highlight of the day was a 
special luncheon for Kappa Delta Pi mem¬ 
bers given at Memorial Hall following 
which Dr. Robinson spoke about Kappa 
Delta Pi to our local chapter. An evening 
forum open to the public was well attended. 
Following Dr. Robinson’s talk, Mr, Murai, 
Japanese exchange student, addressed the 
group telling of Japanese recognition of 
John Dewey. Our chapter is submitting Mr. 
Murai’s address for publication. 

President Roy Smith (class 1950) acted 
as Master of Ceremonies for the occasion. 
Jean Jacobson was chairman of the plan¬ 
ning committee. The committee was in 
charge of poster drawing and numerous ac¬ 
tivities aimed at informing the student body 
of John Dewey’s influence in education. Co¬ 
operation on the part of Miss Sutherland, 
Charter Counselor, active members, faculty 
members, and Miss Peterson, Dean of 
Women, succeeded in making John Dewey 
Day well remembered on our campus. 

David Wiltrout 
Historian Reporter 

In Dr, Dewetfs Honor 

I have the honour of attending here and 
reading a congratulatory address in recogni- 
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tion of Dr. John Dewey. I believe that all 
the educators in Japan are of the same feel¬ 
ing as myself tonight. Dr. John Dewey has 
been the greatest educational philosopher, 
not only in the United States, but all over the 
world including o(ir country. He is now 
respected as the Father of Democratic Edu- 
cation in our educational circles, just as the 
Emperor still has his spiritual hold on his 
people, and General McArthur has the real 
military and political power in our country. 

He visited Japan in my boyhood days and 
has contributed to our education through 
his lectures in the Imperial Academy, Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo, and other universities. At 
that time many of our educational institu¬ 
tions adopted his theory and practice. But 
it was restricted to just the selection of sub¬ 
ject matter, method of learning and teach¬ 
ing. It was not applied to the educational 
system, administration, and policy, because 
from about 1930 on totalitarianism was 
gradually sprouting. It was out of question 
how a school could become a co-operative 


community while developing in individuals 
their own capacities and satisfying their own 
needs. School served only the state instead 
of the individuals and communities. John 
Dewey had been put out of our minds for 
15 years, although few of us had been still 
quietly studying on the theory of this great 
philosopher. 

After the war his theory came to Japan 
again. He is now in the minds flf all our 
educators. Democracy and Education, 
School and Society } and Experience end 
Education are his most popular books in 
our country. The book Democracy and 
Education is called the Holy Bible of edu¬ 
cation in our educational circles. Return to 
Dewey and Education is the Continuous 
Reconstruction of Experience are mottos of 
our modern education. 

I think my own college in Japan is spon¬ 
soring this commemoration day in our pre¬ 
fecture today. 

Long life and prosperity to him! 

—MreHiAjcr Murai 


Great men rarely come (done-, large trees seem larger when they dominate a forest; 
there they are at home. There was a forest of minds around Voltaire; that forest wds the 
eighteenth century. Among these minds there were summits, Montesquieu, Buff on, Beau¬ 
marchais, and. among others, two, the highest after Voltaire—Rousseau and Diderot, 
These thinkers taught men to reason; reasoning well leads to acting well; justness in the 
mind becomes justice in the heart .— Victor Hugo 
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Founder’s Day Address—Epsilon 
Omega Chapter 

Joseph Merenda 

President of the Chafter 


np he inspiration of Edward Austin 
A Sheldon is ever alive and growing. 
Oswego State Teachers College, 1949, 
show clearly what can be done when one 
generates a powerful momentum in the di¬ 
rection of higher standards. We are living 
parts of that momentum started by our in¬ 
stitution’s founder, 'and our college repre¬ 
sents a most significant milestone toward 
those things he held as truth. We are in¬ 
heritors of his character and will serve as 
perpetuators of those qualities he knew the 
real teacher must possess. We have em¬ 
braced his dynamic philosophy and as a 
result we too are moving in the direction 
of truth and light. Because he has shown 
us real purpose in our lives as educators, 
we happily remember him on his day, 
Founder’s Day, at our college. 

In the life of Dr. Sheldon one finds a 
charming story. He was born in October, 
1823, of New England parents on a farm 
in Genesee County, N. Y. Life then was 
a pioneer’s life—long days, hard work, of 
simple tastes but nevertheless interesting 
and enjoyable for young Sheldon. Such 
things as candle making, soap making, 
grain harvesting, and butchering were an¬ 
ticipated occasions for the boy. School, 
however, was like an ominous shadow 
when compared to those activities of the 
farm. He would plead with his father to 
keep him at home where he could be use¬ 
ful but like most well-meaning fathers, 
Mr. Sheldon compelled his son to go to 
school to get his share of education. Ex¬ 
cept for the contacts he made with other 


children, Sheldon looked back on his early 
school experiences as a complete waste of 
time. Even the punishment techniques be¬ 
came boring and stale for him although the 
schoolmaster would make occasional addi¬ 
tions to his repertoire of child tortures for 
the sake of variety. Sheldon tells of one of 
the rules of the school—that there should 
be no eating of fruit in the school-room. At 
recess he had been eating an apple and 
when the teacher rapped on the window 
calling them in, Sheldon entered with some 
apple still in his mouth. He took his seat 
facing the wall but instantly felt a yank 
at his collar, soon followed by a brief trip 
backwards through the air and his head 
crashing on the floor in the center of the 
room. He went home, not to return for 
several days, not until the teacher had 
apologized to his father for such rude treat¬ 
ment of an innocent boy. 

It is astonishing to find that after such 
a distasteful introduction, he would later 
turn to education. The change came about 
slowly when he was 17 and attending an 
academy for boys and girls his age under 
the instruction of a young college-bred 
man. Here he found that education 
need not be boring, that teachers were not 
all alike, and that college could serve as a 
spring-board to a more meaningful life. 
After much pursuasive talk, he convinced 
his father that he would like to attend 
Hamilton College and begin a study of 
law. There he enrolled at the age of 21 but 
during his junior year ill health forced him 
to leave. To regain his health he sought a 
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job in the out-of-doors, the search bring¬ 
ing him eventually to Oswego and his first 
experience with business. He became a part¬ 
ner in the nursery business with a Mr. J. 
W. Allen. In a very short time the business 
collapsed and Sheldon found himself pen¬ 
niless and in a desperate state of mind. This 
initial contact with Oswego had been costly 
as well as demoralizing. Acting hastily—so 
characteristic of people in had situations— 
he left for New York City in hopes of 
finding employment, but there too he met 
discouragement and heartbreak. This time 
he actually faced hunger as well as other 
miseries. The trial was a supreme one and 
he met it nobly. He called it a regeneration 
—a rebirth of faith and trust in God. 

Once again he returned to Oswego, still 
without means, but happier of spirit. It was 
during this period of trial that he noticed 
the poverty which existed in Oswego. In 
taking a canvass of those poorer sections 
of the city, Sheldon found a most incredible 
situation— 1500 people were illiterate. The 
impression of this mass ignorance resolved 
him to aid them however possible. He 
brought it to the attention of an audience 
at a prayer meeting and from this group' 
came the nucleus which was fundamental 
in the founding of the Orphan and Free 
School of Oswego, more commonly known 
as the Ragged School because of the clothes 
the children wore. 

Now that the school seemed established, 
Sheldon thought of moving again but he 
was immediately met with a most decisive 
question—either he taught the school him¬ 
self or one of the most influential sup¬ 
porters of it would withdraw. Sheldon 
accepted. Almost upon the moment of 
decision he realized his place in society. It 
was like a corner-stone sliding into place 
now waiting for the structure to take form. 

Sheldon assumed duties in the autumn 
of 1848 which would ha\^e been impossible 
for the ordinary teacher. There were chil¬ 


dren enough present to require the serv¬ 
ices of three or four teachers but through 
his native ability he soon brought order, 
confidence and love to them. One hundred 
and twenty wild and ragged children were' 
converted into more useful, civilized beings. 

The following spring Sheldon got mar¬ 
ried. Those who knew his financial cir¬ 
cumstances thought it was foolish and un¬ 
wise. It was, however, the wisest -and most 
beneficial act of his whole life. Mrs. 
Sheldon’s sympathy, moral support, and 
high intellectual sense helped him more 
than anything else in passing over the 
hurdles of life. She made life an eternal 
joy for him. 

After the Ragged School experience, 
Sheldon started a private school. However, 
it didn’t succeed because of hard times and 
the consequent lack of funds. The period 
of idleness which followed was short, for 
the Syracuse Board of Education asked him 
his services in the capacity of superintendent 
of schools. The salary offered was $800.00 
per year which was more than twice his 
pay at the Ragged School. This he accepted 
and proceeded to his new surroundings for 
a period of two years during which he 
made many improvements in the educa¬ 
tional system of that city. 

In Oswego, meanwhile, free public 
schools had been started. The struggle for 
their establishment had been started and 
planned by Sheldon but had been delayed 
because of problems in public coopera¬ 
tion. Sheldon’s plans were followed 
and the schools became existant. He was 
asked to return and supervise them. 
He showed clearly his attachment to Os¬ 
wego when he resigned his Syracuse po¬ 
sition and returned to the place of his first 
inspiration. This also proved to be the be¬ 
ginning of his life-work in Oswego. 

The system he introduced was revolu¬ 
tionary. Bad teachers had no place in his 
plans so he began a process of selection. As 
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might be expected, much opposition was 
aroused but the system began finding ap¬ 
proval with time. Whenever he couldn’t 
find good teachers he trained them in his 
method of teaching. To develop and better 
his own philosophy he traveled extensively. 
One of his trips brought him to Toronto, 
Canada in search of materials such as charts 
of color and form, objects of all sorts, 
illustrations, and more reading matter for 
the age levels of children. He found all 
these things in abundance there and invested 
$300.00, in purchasing them. When he re¬ 
turned to Oswego he issued a new course 
of study for his teachers with those ma¬ 
terials he found in Toronto becoming an 
integral part of the course. It was the first 
effort ever made to introduce systematic- 
objective work into all subjects and all 
grades of the public school. 

Each Saturday Sheldon met with his 
teachers to discuss principles and methods 
involved in new practices and to lay out 
plans for the following week. His teachers 
learned quickly, apparently too quickly, 
for they began leaving Oswego when offer¬ 
ings of higher salaries poured in from all 
parts of the country. This forced Sheldon 
to train more and more teachers to fill 
those numerous vacancies in his system. In 
i860 the situation actually demanded a 
teacher training school on a small scale and 
Dr. Sheldon became its sole instructor. 

The following year Sheldon presented a 
plan to the local board which when ap¬ 
proved initiated the first movement ever 
attempted in training of teachers. The new 
enterprise was called the Oswego Primary 
Teacher’s Training School. Instructors 
were imported from as far off as Europe, 
the first one being Miss Margaret Jones 
a teacher in the Home and Colonial Insti¬ 
tute of London. The first class had an 
attendance of 9 Students who met with 
Miss Jones in a wooden building on West 
4th St. near Bridge St. In this same 


building was the practice school composed 
of 200 children. On Saturdays teachers 
not enrolled in the school appeared for 
orientation in the new methods. As Sheldon 
Watched his plan materialize and prosper, 
he moved on to a greater venture—to be 
recognized by the state. The recognition 
he desired was achieved in 1863, after 
a bitter struggle with numerous antagonists 
—the most serious one being the press. 

With time and effort the picture im¬ 
proved. In 1865 the first property was ac¬ 
quired. One year later a better and larger 
building was purchased by the state. Mean¬ 
while, Dr. Sheldon had purchased 8 acres 
of land on the shore of Lake Ontario. 
Shandly Shore was the name he gave it. 
Our present campus includes those 8 acres 
as well as part of the original house which 
is now Dr. Rice’s. In 1886 the first Indus¬ 
trial Art shops were started. Our present 
main building was occupied in 1914. 1932 
brought a much needed addition to the 
campus—a new Industrial Arts building 
and an extended course to four years for 
Industrial Arts students. 1938 brought a 
four year course of the General Elementary 
Division. Degrees were conferred upon In¬ 
dustrial Art graduates in 1940 and upon 
General Elementary Graduates in 1942. 

All these accomplishments were not 
easily gained. They were all struggles— 
long, laborious struggles. All of them were 
carried out with the characteristic zeal of 
Dr. Sheldon. His initial spark has not gone 
out. Neither has it smouldered, but it has 
burst into flame, stirring the souls of thou¬ 
sands of lives. The light of his life has 
endured and will continue to endure, bless¬ 
ing the lives of generations yet to come. 
We can only expect improvement—We 
can not expect progress in the direction 
of higher standards because the spirit of 
Edward Austin Sheldon is with us, lead¬ 
ing us. His inspiration does live and grow 
for we are the living evidence. 
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Away Back When — 


Lucile 

The following article was written by Miss 
Lucile Naylor, contributor to The Educational 
Forum, daughter of Mrs. James Ball Naylor and 
the late eminent poet, novelist and platform artist, 
Dr. Naylor. Like her distinguished father, Miss 
Naylor has the ability to describe and narrate 
graphically things of human interest. The ac¬ 
count book from which the following story was 
written mutely tells of a world that no longer 
exists and one reads this very human document 
with a certain amount of nostalgia, for the “good 
old days” when a dollar would buy something 
in goods and services.—Editor’s Note 

Away back then, away back then! 

I haven’t laughed so hard since I don’t 

know when! 

Yes, sir, I. laughed aloud, almost up¬ 
roariously, which is not my wont—I being 
normally one of quiet mien, and serious 
demeanor. But when I find out that some¬ 
one has worked ten cents worth in order 
to pay for ten cents worth of medicine— 
that’s humor! 

It was Dad’s old account books, medical 
services rendered, medicines dispensed, and 
fees asked. Advisedly, I say fees asked and 
not fees collected, for it was then as with 
all doctors today, sometimes yes, sometimes 
no. 

But the items in those old ledgers! Let 
Oliver Wendell Holmes phrase it for me: 
“They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die; 

Albeit in a general way, 

A sober person I.” 

Dad was a careful bookkeeper, one of 
exceeding meticulosity—each entry written 
just so. That in itself is a great joy to me, 
his second offspring. 

I leafed through his old ledgers, 1886 
to 1895. What a lot of memories they 
would conjure up for the oldsters of old 
Morgan county! Familiar names, most of 
them, even to me. Relatives of many of 


Naylor 

you; friends and acquaintances of others, 

(Jesse Ivers, Deac Miller, Sell Baker, 
Jim Bricker, John Carter, Polk Beswick, 
George Corner, Bill Fricker.) 

But, interesting as the names proved to 
be, it was not that which led me on and on. 
It was the comparison between the then 
and the now. That was the horse and 
buggy days. The days when services were 
rendered for very little and that little man¬ 
aged to buy the necessities of life, which in 
turn didn’t cost too much. Allow me to 
quote, from those old ledgers, with personal 
comment interspersed. 

“Dec. 26, 1891”—Probably cold and 
blustery, and if within the corporation, or 
not too far out, Dad must have walked. 
The iterq reads: “To house visit and sur¬ 
gery— $ 1 . 00 .” Surgery seemed to rate all 
the way from $0.25 up to $15.00. The 
latter, however, must have been for a major 
operation, to cost like that. 

Usually, a mere house call was $0.25. If 
a treatment, or medicine was included the 
exhorbitant price of $0.50 showed on the 
record. And an examination, bless you, 
might set the individual back $2.50! 

On “June 3, 1892—To house visit and 
medicine” only $0.25. Well, doubtless the 
weather was nice, and the walking not too 
bad, so the charge was fair enough. 

Obstetrical cases ran all the way from 
$2.50 up to $8.00. Once I found “Obst. 
—twins—$7.50,” and two years later, for 
the same family, “Obst,—$5.00.” Must 
have been a single birth, to cost so little; 
and as Gilbreth and Carey have so cleverly 
written recently, they were “cheaper by the 
dozen” no doubt.. 

Consultations were usually $0.50, though 
once an item read “May 22, 1892—Night 
consultation—$3.00.” 

On “Jan. 5, 1892—Night visit— 
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$1.00,” but on “June 25, 1892—Night 
visit and medicine—$1.00.” Perhaps, in 
the latter case, the walk under a June sky 
was so pleasurable that Dad threw in the 
medicine for good measure. 

Advice ran particularly high. Note, if 
you will, “Aug. 19, 1892—To medical 
advice—$0.25”! A year later, advice had 
gone up to $1.00. Either it was a period of 
boom, or mayhap the quality of the advice 
had improved. 

“June 5, 1893—Urinalysis—$1.00.” 

That was really a money-maker! Though 
now and then the charge would read 25 
cents. 

In one place I noted “200 pills—$2.00.” 
And they used to roll their own then too. 
Mother has helped “roll pills” many times. 
And that leads me to an anecdote of more 
recent vintage. 

It was after Dad came to Malta. He had 
put a sign in his own writing on the door. 
It read, “Making Calls. Back Soon.” A 
small lad, so his mother reported, called at 
the office, read the sign, hurried home, and 
relayed the message to her in this way. “He 
had a sign on the door that said, ‘Makin’ 
balls in the back room,’ so I didn’t disturb 
him.” 

And that yarn brings me to the subject 
of pulling teeth, though no reader, except 
perhaps that boy, now grown and a dentist, 
would understand why. However I never 
read of so much extracting of teeth in my 
life! Were there no dentists? Dad seemed 
* to pull teeth for eveiy fanaily. “Nov. 20, 
1891—to pulling teeth—$0.50.” Mind 
you, that is plural—teeth! And all for 
$0.50! “Mar. 9, 1892—to pulling tooth 
and medicine—$0.25.” Cheaper mayhap, 
to have ’em out one at a time, and get a 
little medicine to salve one’s feelings, or his 
aching jaw. 

David Bates wrote: 

“The topth is out; once more again 
The throbbing, jumping nerves are stilled” 
To which I add: 


And on the books of ’86, 

For one small quarter he was billed. 

And pulling teeth reminds me of one of 
Dr. Ralston’s stories. He laughed heartily 
as he told this. An elderly man came to his 
office one night late and asked if- the doctor 
would pull a tooth for him. Doctor said 
that he didn’t usually do that, but under 
the circumstances, perhaps he could. He 
hunted some forceps and soon the offending 
molar was out. As the man paid him, he 
said, “Thank you, Dr. Sharp,” and walked 
out. Many of you will recall that Dr. 
Sharp, dentist, had his office above Dr. 
Ralston’s. Case of mistaken identity, that’s 
all. 

“Away back when, to cure their ills, 
Patients got pepsin, and blue mass pills, 
Camphor gum, powders, salve, and such, 
Liniment, worm candy; and nothing cost 
much. 

What? No sulfa, or penicillin, or such 
likes? No, the world do move, and we’ve 
discarded the old and adopted the new. 

But, lest I incur the displeasure, and 
arouse the ire of the medico hereabout for 
unfair comparison of charges let’s hop over 
to the credit side of the ledger. Back in 
those early days of practice for Dad, there 
seemed to be precious little “credit by cash.” 
It might be anything from labor to rent, 
from 2 gal. of cherries to 30 yd. of carpet, 
from books to syrup, from horse feed to 
horse hire. 

A. H. Matson (“Bub”), for instance, 
paid nearly all his account by horse-shoeing, 
25 cents, 30 cents, 60 cents, 85 cents. And 
one place Dad wrote, “To tinkering with 
pipe” ten cents. 

Will Penrose 'settled his bills in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “By hauling coal—25c. 
By hauling hay—40c, by milk—$1.25. By 
y 2 T. hay—$2.50. By one load straw, 
$1.50.” 

O. B. McClelland in 1889 and ’90 is 
credited with: “By work—papering— 
$1.40. By work—papering—$1.00. (And 
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liow much papering could one get done for 
that today, pray tell?) By beef—$0.50, 
and By singing school—$0.25.” Was he 
the teacher? Was dad a student, I 
wonder! 

George Naylor is credited thus: “By two 
books, geometry and physics—$1.50.” The 
only case on,record, doubtless, of physics 
being dispensed from patient to doctor. 

Fan Naylor’s account reads: “By Les 
Miserables— $2.00.” Sounds like she might 
have been less miserable once the bill was 
paid. 

Mart Williams furnished 5 pounds pork 
for $0.50 worth of credit, 1 bushel corn— 
$0.40, 3% lbs. meat at $0.1 oc—$0.38, and 
8 lbs. meat at 4c—$0.32. What part of 
the carcass, I bid you tell me was that, for 
only four cents? i6)4 pounds of ham at 
12)4 cents—$2.07. 

Jim Wherry paid Dad in pure gold—- 
that is, in books, for books were as pure gold 
to him. “By books, $1.50, $1.00,” etc. On 
up to a total of $15.50. 

Dickerson (Livery) paid “By horse hire 
—$0.50, By team—$1.50, and by horse 
keep—$6.00 a month.” 

A. W. Walker paid in tailor-made 
clothes. “By overcoat—$27.00, by suit— 
$29.00, By hat—$2.50.” 

The old ledgers are like diaries: the 
names, the record of births, illnesses, re¬ 
coveries, deaths. 

Line Wilson, Ed Longley, Tom Sears, and 

A 1 Scott, 

Beck Crawford, Mayme Travis, Tine 

Hedge and Van Nott, 

Frank Finley, Jim Boxell, Joab Parsons, 

John Curry, 

Dolph Kennard, Milt Walker, Ob Wise¬ 
man, Jim Wherry. 

And when one compares the prices of 
the then with the now, the cost of services 
and commodities, it is truly a history of a 
changing economy. Carpet was 50c a yard, 


brooms—15c to 25c, corn—35c to 50c a 
bu., maple syrup, $1.25 a gal., potatoes— 
80c a bu., pears—75c a bu., shirts (plural) 

—50c, sweet potatoes—50c a bu., hauling 
coal—13c, peaches—40c a bu., sugar— 
20c a pound, berries—15c a gal., and two 
chickens would run any place from 25 to 
50 cents. Two! Rent was listed several 
times at $3.00. How long or for what he 
doesn’t state, but that wouldn’t even pay 
rent on a dog house today (and some of us 
might be interested, too!). Why, you 
wouldn’t even have time to move into a 
house for that much. 

“By work—10c” was a frequent item. 
Who’d even pick up the coin for that? 
Why, you can’t even get a youngster to do 
anything for a paltry ten cents. 

A Mr. Parmer, Z, and O. brakeman, 
Mariett, Ohio, owing Dad a dollar, didn’t 
even ask him to take a dollar’s worth of 
ridin’ on the cyars though, in exchange, 
but paid iiim in cold, hard cash. Oh, yes, 
there were many who paid in cash, though 
it was hard, indeed, for them to get it. 

And small as the charges seem to have 
been, there were always those who objected. 
There was the man, for instance, whose 
wife had typhoid fever, she being in a con¬ 
dition to start with, so that the onset of 
typhoid almost spelled finis without a doubt. 
Dad made several trips to the country, by 
horseback, or by carriage. The wife re¬ 
covered. It was rather remarkable that she 
did. But when a neighbor commented on 
their good fortune, the husband replied . 
testily, “Yes, but it cost the price of one 
good cow!” 

Away back then, if you saved a life, 

It depended on whether ’twas a cow 
or a wife, 

For cows were of value, but a 
wife was nil— 

Wasn’t even worth the price of a 
doctor bill! 
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Salesmen of Knowledge 

» 

By Glenn Frank 

npHE future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator and 
the interpreter. We shall never lack for the administrator, the third man 
needed to complete this trinity of social servants. And we have an ample supply 
of investigators, but there is a shortage of readable and responsible interpreters, 
men who can effectively play mediator between specialist and layman. The prac¬ 
tical value of every social invention or material discovery depends upon its being 
adequately interpreted to the masses. Science owes its effective ministry as much 
to the interpretative mind as to the creative mind. The knowledge of mankind 
is advanced by the investigator, but the investigator is not always the best interpreter 
of his discoveries. Rarely, in fact, do the genius for exploration and the genius 
for exposition meet in the same mind. Many negro mammies of the south can make 
a strawberry shortcake that would tempt the appetite of the gods, but they might 
cut sorry figures as domestic science lecturers. The interpreter stands between the 
layman, whose knowledge of all things is indefinite, and the investigator whose 
knowledge of one thing is authoritative. The investigator advances knowledge. 
The interpreter advances progress. History affords abundant evidence that civiliza¬ 
tion has advanced in direct ratio to the efficiency with which the thought of the 
thinkers has been translated into the language of the workers. Democracy of 
politics depends upon democracy of thought. “When the interval between intellec¬ 
tual classes and the practical classes is too great,” says Buckle, “the former will 
possess no influence, the latter will reap no benefit.” A dozen fields of thought 
are today congested with knowledge that the physical and social sciences have 
unearthed, and the whole tone and temper of American life can be lifted by 
putting this knowledge into general circulation. But where are the interpreters 
with the training and the willingness to think their way through this knowledge 
and translate it into the language of the street? I raise the recruiting trumpet for. 
the interpreters. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


The Soviet System of Mind Control by 
George S. Counts is a startling and amaz¬ 
ing story of how the Russians have em¬ 
barked on a system of propaganda to 
indoctrinate their people in loyalty to the 
Soviet system with little or no regard for 
scientific truth. In substance it tells the 
same story which has been presented in 
ampler form in the volume of which Dr. 
Counts is the senior author, The Valley of 
the Blind , which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. Every teacher should be informed 
of this attempt to negate all forms of sci¬ 
entific truth. 

John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, writes on 
a topic allied to the above in his Unmask¬ 
ing the Communist Masquerader. In a 
sane and forceful discussion he points out 
the dangers in communism but at the same 
time warns against irresponsible hysteria 
which leads to unfounded accusations 
against those who, though hostile to com¬ 
munism, are liberal advocates of social 
progress and reform. 

International Relations Clubs narrates 
the story of three groups in colleges and 
universities which are addressing themselves 
to the study of international and world 
problems. It is written by Howard E. 
Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Dr. Wilson was the 
laureate lecturer of Kappa Delta Pi in 
1948. He has been influential in inter¬ 
national affairs for some years both here 
and abroad. He was the Director of the first 
Unesco Seminar at Sevres, France, in 1947. 

Gilbert Byron has often contributed to 
our columns and is the author of several 
volumes of poetry as well as of short stories. 
He has contributed to nationally-known 
publications, including School and Society 
and the Saturday Review of Literature. 
He relates another incident in the Professor 


Blodgett series, this time with the title, 
The Learning Process. 

With the current shortage of teachers 
for the elementary grades in our schools 
there is great need for turning the atten¬ 
tion of educators in this direction. In Ele¬ 
mentary Education Comes to Bat Robert F. 
Topp, Assistant Director of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation in the College of Education of the 
University of Illinois, gives suggestions for 
remedying the present difficult situation. 
Dr. Topp was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Boulder, Colorado. 

In this year of celebration of the con¬ 
tributions of Goethe to the thought of our 
time it is fitting that we should print an 
article which describes and assesses the 
place of the famous German thinker in the 
field of education. This is done critically 
by Thomas Woody in his article, Goethe: 
On Education. Dr. Woody is Professor of 
Education at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Among his books are A History of 
Women’s Education in the United States ; 
Netv Minds: New Men? The Emergence 
of the Soviet Citizen ; and Life and Educa¬ 
tion in Early Societies. 

Georges Emile Roger of Paris, France, 
who is Inspector General of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for France and the Colonies of the 
French Ministry of Education, lias recently 
spoken at a number of American institu¬ 
tions, He writes with authority on his theme 
Educational Reforms in France Since the 
War which describes the marked changes 
which are occurring in the French schools. 
Dr. Roger has received degrees from the 
Sorbonne and taught at several Lycees and 
universities before assuming his present 
position in 1941. He was an instructor 
at the University of Upsala (Sweden) and 
the University of Montpelier. For more 
than a score of years he was professor of 
(Continued on -page 504) 
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The Soviet System of Mind Control 

George S. Counts 

I of persuasion and coercion the rulers of 

oward the close of his A History this totalitarian state convince their sub- 
of Freedom of Thought, published jects that black is white, two plus two 
in 1913, Professor J. B. Bury expressed equals five, and evil is good. Also that 
the following hopeful sentiment: “The war is peace, freedom is slavery, and ig- 
struggle of reason against authority has norance is strength. And Orwell places 
ended in what appears now to be a deci- this tyranny, not in some distant and 
sive and permanent victory for liberty, mythical land, but in his own country, 
In the most civilized and progressive in the modern birthplace of political 
countries, freedom of discussion is recog- liberty, in the “mother of parliaments,” 
nized as a fundamental principle.” in that “blessed plot” where men “never 
These words reflect the optimism of the will be slaves”—in England one genera- 
Western world in that time of long tion hence. 

ago—the early years of the present cen- But Bury was not as badly mistaken as 
tury. the above quotation suggests. After reg- 

A generation later all thoughtful men istering his optimism, being a good his- 
are wondering whether a new dark age torian, he begins to wonder. “Yet his- 
may not be approaching, made the tory may suggest that this prospect is 
darker by the apparently limitless re- not assured,” he says. And then he asks, 
sources for mind control provided by “Can we be certain that there may not 
science and technology. Expressing this come a great set-back?” After taking 
mood, another Englishman, George Or- another glance at the past and recalling 
well, published in 1949 a novel which the appearance in the ancient world of 
portrays a tyranny immeasurably more “an unforeseen force,” he writes: “Is it 
oppressive and terrifying than the tyran- not conceivable that something of the 
nies of the past —'Nineteen Eighty-Four, same kind may occur again, that some 
Armed with the most “advanced” means new force, emerging from the unknown, 
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may surprise the world and cause a sim¬ 
ilar set-back? ” With this he takes a look 
at the world o£ 1913 and engages in the 
following speculation: “It is by no means 
inconceivable that in lands where opin¬ 
ion is now free coercion might be intro¬ 
duced. If a revolutionary social move¬ 
ment prevailed, led by men inspired by 
faith in formulas (like the men of the 
French Revolution) and resolved to im¬ 
pose their creed, experience shows that 
coercion would almost inevitably be re¬ 
sorted to.” 

This remarkable forecast has been 
fulfilled. In the totalitarian states of the 
contemporary world we certainly see 
both revolution and counter-revolution 
“led by men inspired by faith in formu¬ 
las .. . and resolved to impose their 
creed.” The methods employed to this 
end in the Soviet Union have been re¬ 
vealed with devastating clarity since the 
close of the Second World War. 

II 

The Soviet leaders boast every hour 
of the day about their “grandiose achieve¬ 
ments” in economy and government, 
war and revolution, science, art and cul¬ 
ture. While some of these claims are jus¬ 
tified, others are dubious, to say the least. 
Yet they have to their credit one truly 
staggering “achievement” about which 
they say nothing—their all-embracing 
system of mind control. An understand¬ 
ing of this system is the first step toward 
an understanding of the Soviet Union. 
And it is to be understood not by reading 
the writings of Karl Marx and his disci¬ 
ples, but rather by studying the absolu¬ 
tist traditions and revolutionary move¬ 
ments of imperial Russia. 


The Soviet system of mind control is 
the product of perverted genius. It is the 
most comprehensive thing of its kind in 
history, surpassing immeasurably its 
predecessor under the tsar. Also it is 
much more fully perfected than its im¬ 
itator, rival, and teacher under Musso¬ 
lini and Hitler. Employing with com¬ 
plete ruthlessness and singleness of pur¬ 
pose all the resources of science, of 
mechanical invention, of medicine and 
psychology, it is able to attain power and 
reach heights of efficiency which dwarf 
the efforts of earlier despotisms. 

The system embraces all of the or¬ 
ganized processes and agencies for the 
molding of the minds of both young 
and old—associations of every descrip¬ 
tion, of children and youth, of industrial 
workers and collective farmers, of sol¬ 
diers and sailors, of technicians and intel¬ 
lectuals—the school, the press, the radio, 
the theatre, the moving picture, and the 
circus—literature, music, painting, and 
science. All of these processes and agen¬ 
cies are forged into one mighty instru¬ 
ment to serve the purposes, domestic and 
foreign, of the Soviet dictatorship. 

The governing principle of the system 
was once stated with blunt clarity by 
Stalin himself. “Education,” he said to 
H. G. Wells, “is a weapon whose effect 
depends on who holds it in his hands and 
at whom it is aimed.” This principle has 
been applied literally to the entire cul¬ 
tural apparatus. Every branch of the ap¬ 
paratus is regarded as a weapon and 
every member of the intellectual class 
as a soldier in the “front line of battle.” 
Whether teacher, artist, scientist, or 
clown, he is conscripted to fight in “a 
most ferocious struggle between two sys- 
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terns, between two world outlooks, be¬ 
tween two conceptions o£ the future of 
mankind (which) has been, is being, and 
will be waged in the world.” To refuse 
to respond to this call is to betray the 
Soviet Motherland. 

This vast system is directed by the 
All-Union Communist Party of six mil¬ 
lion members. But the American citizen 
should never make the mistake of re¬ 
garding this strange organization as 
resembling in the slightest a political 
party in a democratic state. It is a legacy 
of Russian absolutism clothed in revolu¬ 
tionary garments and Marxian doctrines. 
Ruling neither on the authority nor with 
the consent of the people, but like the 
tsar always in the name of the people, 
the Party is in fact a kind of political 
army. It has its high command, its offi¬ 
cers, and its common soldiers. Goals and 
strategy are formulated by the high com¬ 
mand—the Politburo of twelve and 
the Central Committee of seventy-two 
members. Loyalty, obedience, and 
limited tactical operations are expected 
of the officers and soldiers. To enforce 
its will the high command has under 
its immediate direction the political 
police numbering more than half a mil¬ 
lion and a network of punitive institu¬ 
tions holding in thrall probably ten mil¬ 
lion men and women. 

Under this system of control there can 
be no public discussion of grand policy, 
either domestic or foreign. Such policy 
is discussed and formulated in secret by 
the Politburo and the Central Commit¬ 
tee and then is commonly given to the 
world in the form of a resolution which 
may or may not have the purely formal 
endorsement of the Supreme Soviet of 


the government. It is thereafter the duty 
and function of the officers and soldiers 
of the political army to carry the policy 
to the people, to explain and argue, to 
persuade and cajole, to secure the adop¬ 
tion of resolutions of approval, and to 
prevent the emergence of any kind of 
organized opposition. All branches of 
the cultural apparatus are made to serve 
the same purpose. The Soviet citizen 
reads and listens in vain for the slightest 
public criticism of any policy adopted 
by the Party high command. 

When this high command changes its 
policy, as it has done radically and sud¬ 
denly a number of times since the revo¬ 
lution, the aim of the battery of cultural 
weapons is redirected and brought to 
bear on the enemies indicated. The 
friends of yesterday of course may be the 
enemies of today, and perhaps friends 
again tomorrow, depending on changes 
in power relations at home and abroad. 
The way in which the system of mind 
control is brought to the support of a 
profound shift in policy has been clearly 
revealed in recent years. 

Ill 

During the closing months of the war, 
perhaps from December, 1944, but cer¬ 
tainly from February, 1945, the high 
command of the Party made one of 
those unheralded and fateful decisions 
which the student of Soviet affairs has 
come to expect. It decided to reverse 
completely the war-time policy of 
friendly collaboration with the Western 
democracies and to revive the policy of 
revolutionary aggression in the spirit of 
I9U- 

The reason for this tragic action, 
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which has all but wrecked the glorious 
hopes for world peace aroused at San 
Francisco, is not difficult to discern. But 
in order to know the truth we must re¬ 
nounce all wishful thinking and face the 
fully authenticated reality—the ultimate 
goal of the Soviet high command has 
not changed since the revolution and 
probably will not change for many 
years. That goal is the overthrow at all 
costs and by all means available of the 
entire “capitalist,” “bourgeois,” or non- 
Soviet world. The leadership, in accord¬ 
ance with the teachings of Lenin, moves 
toward its objective by devious routes, by 
zigs and zags, by retreats and advances, 
precisely as an army moves toward the 
vanquishing of an enemy. It is always 
guided by the power factors in the situa¬ 
tion. 

Even before the war was over the 
members of the Politburo sensed the fact 
that the relative position of the Soviets 
in the world was being vastly strength¬ 
ened by the conflict. Their triumphs in 
the realm of diplomacy were certainly 
no less brilliant than their triumphs on 
the field of battle. They won tremen¬ 
dous victories at Teheran and Yalta and 
in the council chambers of the allied 
powers. When Germany and Japan ca¬ 
pitulated they found themselves in a 
situation surpassing their fondest dreams 
of a few years before. 

The changed fortunes of the Soviet 
state were proclaimed with utter frank¬ 
ness by Andrei Zhdanov, second to 
Stalin in the Party hierarchy, in Poland 
in September, 1947. As leader of the 
Soviet delegation at the meeting for the 
reconstitution of the Comintern under 
the name of the Cominform, he de¬ 
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livered a powerful and triumphant 
speech entitled “On the International 
Situation.” In his opening paragraph he 
stated that the war “sharply changed 
the power relations between the two 
systems—the socialist and the capitalist— 
to the advantage of socialism.” He then 
proceeded to documentation. In the cap¬ 
italist camp before the war there were 
“six so-called great imperialist powers 
(Germany, Japan, England, the United 
States, France, and Italy).” Three of 
these “(Germany, Italy, and Japan) 
disappeared as a result of military de¬ 
feat.” A fourth, France, “was weakened 
and lost her former significance as a 
great power.” A fifth, Britain, “showed 
herself to be weak in both military and 
political relations.” Thus only one of the 
six great states in the enemy camp re¬ 
mained—the United States of America. 

At this same meeting in Poland 
George Malenkov, the man who has 
moved into Zhdanov’s position since the 
latter’s death on August 31, 1948, an¬ 
nounced calmly: “The wise Stalinist 
foreign policy of the Soviet state both 
before the war and during the war en¬ 
abled us to use correctly the contradic¬ 
tions within the camp of imperialism. 
This was one of the important conditions 
of our victory in the war.” And that vic¬ 
tory included, not only the defeat of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but also the 
weakening of both France and Britain. 
It included too the extension of Soviet 
power to the Elbe, the establishment of 
the so-called “people’s democracies” in 
eastern Europe, the recovery with inter¬ 
est of the losses suffered by imperial 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, the 
advance of Communist armies in China, 
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the growth o£ the “national” Commu¬ 
nist Parties throughout the world, and 
the spread of a general condition of eco¬ 
nomic, political, and moral paralysis 
throughout practically the whole of 
Europe and Asia. By the autumn of 
1945 the “men of the Kremlin” were 
thoroughly justified in concluding that 
history was marching with rapid pace at 
their side. They decided to take full 
advantage of the opportunity. 

IV 

The great shift in foreign policy 
called for a powerful ideological offen¬ 
sive designed to erase the friendly feel¬ 
ings toward the West aroused by the 
war and to revive the sense of revolu¬ 
tionary destiny which inspired the Bol¬ 
sheviks in 1917. The broad outlines of 
this offensive were sketched by Stalin 
on February 9, 1946. In a “pre-election” 
speech the “great leader” placed full 
responsibility for the war on the opera¬ 
tion of “capitalist” institutions and de¬ 
clared that the war demonstrated the 
unqualified superiority of the Soviet 
order over the bourgeois—of the Soviet 
social system, of the Soviet political sys¬ 
tem, of the Soviet economic system, of 
the Soviet armed forces. 

The great offensive was actually 
launched under the aegis of the Central 
Committee of the Party on August 14, 
1946. On that day the Committee issued 
the first of a series of powerful and 
forthright resolutions which commanded 
the entire intellectual class to participate 
actively in the battle with the enemies 
of Communism at home and abroad. 
The initial resolution was directed at 
literary writers and journals in general 


and at two writers and two journals in 
particular. During the next two years 
similar resolutions were issued in the 
fields of the drama, the cinema, music, 
science, and humor. 

Known collectively in the Soviet 
Union as the “resolutions on ideology,” 
they all carried the two emphases of 
Stalin’s speech on February 9, 1946. On 
the one hand, they called for the un¬ 
bounded glorification of Soviet institu¬ 
tions and the “new Soviet man.” On 
the other, they demanded an equally 
unbounded denunciation of everything 
“Western” or “bourgeois.” Intellectuals 
were asked “to lash out boldly and 
attack bourgeois culture which is in a 
state of emaciation and depravity.” 
Ideological neutrality or indifference 
was not to be tolerated. “Art for art’s 
sake” was condemned in most scathing 
terms. A humorist was warned that “his 
humor over the radio is nothing more 
than laughter for laughter’s sake.” Even 
the circus was harnessed to the political 
purposes of the Party. 

V 

The response to an ideological resolu¬ 
tion of the Central Committee has now 
become completely stereotyped. An All- 
Union meeting of the intellectuals im¬ 
mediately involved is called within a 
few days or weeks. The meeting is 
opened with a speech by a high Party 
member who interprets the resolution in 
the bluntest language, in the language 
now made familiar in the West by the 
speeches of Molotov and Vishinsky and 
by the verbal assaults on Tito coming 
from Moscow. 

At the meeting of the Union of Soviet 
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Writers Andrei Zhdanov interpreted the 
resolution on literature and passed sen¬ 
tence on the two writers condemned— 
Michael Zoshchenko, a short story 
writer, and Anna Akhmatova, a poetess. 
Of the former he said: “With cynical 
frankness he remains a preacher of 
ideological indifference and vulgarity, 
an unprincipled and unscrupulous liter¬ 
ary hooligan.” Observing that Akhma¬ 
tova is also “a representative of this 
ideologyless reactionary swamp,” Zhd¬ 
anov charged her with “preaching the 
theory of ‘art for art’s sake, 5 ” of “beauty 
for beauty’s sake.” He then character¬ 
ized her poetry as “the poetry of a 
frantic little lady rushing back and forth 
between the boudoir and the chapel. .. . 
Not quite a nun and not quite a forni- 
catrix, but rather a fornicatrix and a nun 
in whom fornication is mingled with 
prayer.” All who heard Zhdanov’s voice 
knew that it was the voice of the court 
of last resort. 

Following the address by a high Party 
member those responsible directly or 
indirectly for the “dreadful” state of 
affairs defined in the resolution of the 
Central Committee eagerly and extrava¬ 
gantly confess their sins, accept their 
punishments, and promise to mend their 
ways. Nikolai Tikhonov, who on 
grounds of negligence was “liberated 
from his duties” as President of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, recognized the 
complete justice of the resolution and 
added some details to the indictment. 
The great Eisenstein, condemned for 
his interpretation of Ivan the Terrible, 
welcomed the “severe and just criticism” 
of the Central Committee. The distin¬ 
guished biologist, A. R. Zhebrak, an¬ 
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nounced that he, “as a member of the 
Party, cannot defend positions which 
have been declared mistaken by the 
Central Committee of our Party.” The 
world-renowned composer, Sergei Pro¬ 
kofiev, declared that the “resolution has 
separated the decayed from the healthy 
cells in the creative work of composers.” 
And the brilliant Aram Khachaturian, 
with “a feeling of great gladness and 
satisfaction,” assured the world that 
“the resolution sets us musicians free.” 

After all the personal confessions are 
in, the assembled intellectuals pass a 
resolution unanimously which accepts 
without qualification the censure of the 
Central Committee and outlines meas¬ 
ures to correct the evils set forth. Thus 
the Union of Soviet Writers resolved 
that “it is necessary to propagate system¬ 
atically the policy of the Party on the 
fundamental questions of domestic and 
international affairs” and to “saturate all 
their work with the militant spirit of the 
active and aggressive ideology of Com¬ 
munism.” The resolution stated further 
that “Soviet writers must lash those 
works which express any manifestation 
of servility toward the bourgeois West,” 
and “must expose the nature of capitalist 
encirclement, struggle against its cor¬ 
rupting influence, and reveal the charac¬ 
ter of contemporary imperialism which 
conceals within itself the threat of new 
blood-letting wars.” 

The august Academy of Science bound 
itself by resolution “to assume a leading 
position in the struggle against idealistic 
reactionary teachings in science and 
against servility and slavishness toward 
foreign pseudo-science.” It also engaged 
to “struggle actively for the further 
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flowering of patriotic biological science, 
to revise the staffs of the scientific coun¬ 
cils of the biological institutes and the 
editorial boards of biological journals, to 
remove advocates of the Weissman-Mor- 
gan tendency in genetics, and to appoint 
representatives of progressive Michurin- 
ist biological science.” 

Finally, there is the “letter to Stalin” 
—a well-established Soviet institution. 
Whether the letter comes from a group 
of peasants or from the Academy of 
Science, it is couched in language that 
can be duplicated only in the literature 
of religious ceremonial. As “our wise 
leader and teacher” or “great captain of 
all victories,” Stalin is saluted with 
“flaming greetings,” thanked for his 
“fatherly care,” and assured of the abso¬ 
lute loyalty of everybody involved. The 
letter closes with a formula which or¬ 
dinarily embraces the three objects of 
worship in the Soviet Union: 

“Long live our powerful socialist Mother¬ 
land! 

“Long live the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
the inspirer and organizer of our vic¬ 
tories ! 

“Long live our wise leader and teacher, 
father of the people, the great 
STALIN!” 

The characterization of Stalin often 
varies in terms of the interests of the 
group composing the letter. Thus, the 
assembled professors of the higher edu¬ 
cational institutions of Moscow call him 
“the greatest scholar of our epoch,” 
while the Academy of Science speaks of 
him as “the coryphaeus of science” and 
“Honorary Academician.” Individuals 
may address him as the “greatest genius 
of the contemporary epoch” or the 


“greatest man of all times and places.” 
Some Americans of distinction, in the 
spirit of the “great Stalinist epoch,” have 
bestowed upon him the friendly appella¬ 
tion of “Uncle Joe” or even “good old 
Uncle Joe.” 

VI 

Following the All-Union meeting, 
this entire process is repeated in each 
of the Union Republics, in towns and 
cities, and in divers forms throughout 
the land. Groups of intellectuals, 
whether directly or indirectly involved, 
see the hand-writing on the wall, meet 
under the guidance of the Party, make 
their confessions of error or guilt, pass 
their conforming resolutions, and send 
their letters of loyalty and adoration to 
Stalin. 

Needless to say, when the Central 
Committee of the Party speaks, its pro¬ 
nouncements receive not the slightest 
word of public criticism from any source 
within the borders of the Soviet Union. 
There are no critical editorials in the 
press, no mass demonstrations of pro¬ 
test, no sit-down strikes, no distribution 
of leaflets criticising the Central Com¬ 
mittee, no picketing of Party headquar¬ 
ters, no appeals addressed to the Soviet 
Government, no challenges from volun¬ 
tary organizations based on the indi¬ 
vidual rights guaranteed under Articles 
124 and 125 of the “great Stalinist Con¬ 
stitution.” 

There is one special feature of the 
Soviet press, however, which constitutes 
a truly ingenious invention in the realm 
of mind control. Following an impor¬ 
tant resolution by the Central Commit¬ 
tee, the newspapers and magazines pub- 
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lish columns of “responses from the 
people.” But every one of these commu¬ 
nications supports, often in hysterical 
tones, the position of the Committee. A 
few samples will give the reader some 
notion of the quality of this form of 
political ventriloquism. 

After observing that the “Soviet peo¬ 
ple passionately approve the resolution” 
on music, one journal presents pages of 
evidence. An actress writes: “I cannot 
imagine a spiritual condition which 
would lead me to want to listen to the 
works of Shostakovich.” A nurse says 
that the music condemned in the reso¬ 
lution is “a chaos of sounds, possessing 
no melody,” and “only irritates and 
fatigues the listener.” A couple of fac¬ 
tory workers complain that they just 
“don’t feel like listening” to certain 
compositions of Shostakovich, Prokofiev, 
and Khachaturian. Then they add: “It 
is almost impossible to discern any 
melody in them whatsoever; and as for 
sense, you get nothing at all.” Two mill 
workers agree that these composers “of¬ 
fer to the Soviet people under the guise 
of music ear-splitting noise and racket.” 

An account in another paper of the 
popular reaction to the position taken by 
the Central Committee on a highly com¬ 
plex and controversial question in ge¬ 
netics states that “an endless torrent of 
telegrams, letters, and responses poured 
in” and that they all without exception 
applauded “the victory of Soviet science 
over alien and hostile pseudo-science.” 
The general spirit of the communica¬ 
tions is well expressed in the closing 
words of a letter by “Comrade A. Sem- 
zov of Minsk”: “Permit me, not a 
scientist, but an ordinary man, to pro- 
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claim: Let our own, patriotic, revolu¬ 
tionary, bold Stalinist Soviet science be 
triumphant.” 

The total impact of this system of 
mind control on the individual who 
finds himself under the displeasure of 
the Party must be overwhelming. 
Whether writer, artist, scholar, or scien¬ 
tist, he must feel terribly lonely and for¬ 
saken. It is little wonder that only the 
most courageous and tough-minded re¬ 
fuse to prostrate themselves before the 
dictatorship. Yet to anyone living in a 
free society this entire pattern of con¬ 
fession and recantation, of grovelling 
and sychophancy, must ever remain 
something of a mystery. 

VII 

The foregoing account has stressed 
the coercive and negative aspects of the 
Soviet system of mind control. Some 
would contend that such a treatment ex¬ 
hausts the subject, that men and women 
accept the line laid down by the Central 
Committee simply because they must. 
According to this view, the controlling 
and decisive factor is fear of disgrace, 
of the political police, and of the forced 
labor camp, joined with rich material 
and spiritual rewards for conformity. 

That these coercive and negative fea¬ 
tures are powerful is clear. There is, 
however, a positive and dynamic aspect 
of the system that critics overlook at 
their peril. Everything undertaken in 
the Soviet Union is given meaning and 
direction by the Soviet apocalypse—a 
vision of the coming of a domestic and 
world order which will surpass im¬ 
measurably in plenty, justice, and beauty 
all that has gone before in human his- 
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tory—a vision of the coming of Com¬ 
munism under the consecrated leader¬ 
ship of Russia, the Party, and Stalin. It 
is this apocalyptic vision, a strange syn¬ 
thesis of Russian messianism and Marx¬ 
ian dialectical materialism, that ration¬ 
alizes the privations, suppressions, and 
cruelties of the regime and inspires the 
devotion of millions in the Soviet Union 
and throughout the world. The “reso¬ 
lutions on ideology” were all repre¬ 
sented as directed toward the fulfillment 
of this vision. Soviet literature and 
thought are saturated with its spirit to¬ 
day beyond anything that has occurred 
since the revolution. 

The following brief paragraphs with 
which a high Party member closed his 
address at the Eleventh Congress of the 
Young Communist League in April, 
1949 present with power the appeal of 
the Soviet apocalypse: 

“We march as a united, friendly, pa¬ 
triotic family toward the radiant summits 
of Communism. For us there are no tem¬ 
pests, no difficulties, no privations. We are 
confident in our strength because there can 
be nowhere in the whole world greater 
strength than our all-conquering Soviet 
power. (Applause.') The Communist Party 
and the great Stalin lead us forward. And 
where the Party of Lenin and Stalin is, 
where Comrade Stalin is, there is happiness, 
there is success, there is victory! ( Pro¬ 
longed applause.) 

“Hail our great Soviet Fatherland—the 
land of victorious socialism! ( Prolonged 
applause.) 

“Hail the All-Union Communist Party 
of Bolsheviks—the mind, the strength, the 
hope of the Soviet people! ( Prolonged ap¬ 
plause.) 

“Hail the great and wise, our own be¬ 
loved, Comrade Stalin! (Tempestuous pro¬ 
longed applause.)” 


The reader should note the applause 
reported in the recording of the speech. 
He should note too that the delegates 
to the Congress represented nine million 
Soviet youth. Some might think that 
the applause was wholly synthetic, that 
it was a disciplined response without en¬ 
thusiasm to certain symbols. This inter¬ 
pretation may be based on a grain of 
truth, but the probability is that the 
applause was genuine and that the young 
men and women present experienced a 
form of religious ecstasy as they imag¬ 
ined themselves marching in solid ranks 
toward the “radiant summits of Com¬ 
munism.” 

Indissolubly linked with this Soviet 
version of the Kingdom of Heaven are 
the Party and Stalin. They are at the 
same time both the instruments and the 
architects of man’s highest destiny. They 
and they alone are the repositories of 
historic truth and the builders of a new 
world. The apotheosis of Stalin in the 
name of Marx and a proletarian revo¬ 
lution seems utterly incredible. Yet the 
fact is that this man, while still alive, 
has been elevated to the realm of the 
demigods, at least. In everything that is 
written or said publicly about him in the 
Soviet Union today he is represented as 
wholly pure in heart, omniscient in 
knowledge, and infallible in judgment. 

This account may well be closed with 
a few lines from a three-thousand word 
letter addressed to Stalin by the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian Repub¬ 
lic published in Pravda , October 31, 
1949. As one reads these lines one 
should remember that they were pre¬ 
pared and unanimously approved by an 
ostensibly sovereign legislative body 
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representing a nation of more than 
forty million people: 

“Accept, Comrade Stalin, the bowing 
down to the ground of the Ukranian peo¬ 
ple, who sing your praises and will sing 
your praises forever and ever! 

“Accept, Comrade Stalin, our fervent 
gratitude, coming from the depths of the 
heart, for Your fatherly care of Soviet peo¬ 
ple, for Your wise leadership in the build¬ 
ing of Communism, for everything by 
which our socialist Motherland is strong, 
rich, and mighty! 

“Stalin is the truth and the clear con¬ 
science of the people, 

“Stalin is the majestic labor which like 
the sun lights up the night, 

“Stalin is our love and a spring of bright 
flowering, 

“Stalin is the way of the ages, 

“Stalin is the heart and the eyes of the 
people. 

“Glory to our Fatherland, sacred for 
ever and ever, 

“May our powerful Soviet Power be 
adorned with happiness! 

“Glory to the Red Army and the Party 
of Bolsheviks, 

“Glory to Stalin, benign and everlasting 
glory!” 

The role of this cult of Stalin worship 
in the Soviet system of mind control is 
clear. Being all-wise, all-good, and all- 
powerful, the “great leader” can do no 
wrong, can make no mistake, can never 
fail. Indeed he can turn wrong into 
right, and falsehood into truth. Conse¬ 
quently, if he tells his worshippers, as he 
has at different times, that dictatorship 
is democracy in its highest form, that 
fascism is the enemy of all progressive 


mankind or that fascism is merely a 
matter of political taste, that democratic 
socialists are social fascists or that demo¬ 
cratic socialists are the most dependable 
foes of fascism, that America is an im¬ 
perialist power or that America is a great 
democracy inhabited by freedom-loving 
people, or that in the United States un¬ 
employed parents sell their children to 
save them from starvation—-if he tells 
them these things, they will believe him, 
even though he told them the exact 
opposite yesterday. 

On the word of Stalin anything is 
credible. If he says that an irreconcilable 
contradiction is reconcilable, then it is 
reconcilable; if he says that a complete 
reversal in domestic or foreign policy is 
correct and wise, then it is correct and 
wise. The fact that the ordinary mortal 
might have difficulty with the logic in 
such cases, if he allowed himself to 
think, matters not. Who would presume 
to place himself on the plane of the 
gods! Everyone knows that Stalin 
“moves in mysterious ways his wonders 
to perform.” In summary: 

Glory to our wise leader and teacher, 
father of the people! 

Glory to the great captain of all victories! 

Glory to the greatest scholar of our 
epoch! 

Glory to the great coryphaeus of science! 

Glory to the greatest genius of the age! 

Glory to the greatest man of all times and 
places! 

Glory to Stalin, benign and everlasting 
glory! 

And now let us all join in singing the 
Hymn of the Soviet Union. 



Unmasking the Communist 
Masquerader 

John Edgar Hoover 


M ankind, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, stood at a pin¬ 
nacle of achievement. The previous 
hundred years had witnessed countless 
salutary developments: the expansion of 
democracy over large areas of the 
world; incredible scientific and technical 
discoveries; the adaptation of science to 
the needs of the ordinary citizen; the 
spread of education. Man seemed des¬ 
tined to conquer still greater worlds. 

Unfortunately, the first fifty years of 
the present century have betrayed many 
of these hopes. History, in large areas 
of the world, has been rolled back. Fa¬ 
naticism has replaced reason; terror, 
compromise; hate, friendship. Science, 
education, and philosophy, the vehicles 
of progress to Western man, have been 
perverted, distorted and retooled into 
weapons against civilization. The dic¬ 
tator states, Fascist and Communist, dur¬ 
ing the past generation, have renounced 
—deliberately and scornfully—the val¬ 
ues of western society: religion, moral¬ 
ity, democracy, the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual. They have tried—with the Com¬ 
munists still in action—to create a to¬ 
talitarian man, a man whose fawning 
servility would be matched only by his 
intellectual imbecility. 

The world situation today is a rousing 
challenge to every thinking individual. 
The prophets of doom warn: the future 
will be darker, more hopeless than the 


present; society will be engulfed in a 
new “dark ages.” This philosophy is 
defeatist, untenable, and not in the 
American tradition. The Communist at¬ 
tack upon the institutions of free society 
can be met—and turned back. How 
—through the operation of the most po¬ 
tent weapon ever devised, the spirit of 
free inquiry. A people nourished by 
the traditions of liberty and inspired by 
the achievements of the independent 
mind is irresistible. Tyranny, con¬ 
fronted with the avalanche of power 
generated by a free Nation, can only re¬ 
treat, evaporate and ultimately be de¬ 
stroyed. 

The educator—grade school, high 
school and university teacher—has a 
vital role to play in this vast ideological 
battle between the concepts of democ¬ 
racy and the doctrines of totalitarianism. 
The teacher is the spearhead of the 
spirit of free inquiry, the motive power 
which gives it strength and direction. 
He is a leader of men, an example for 
his fellow citizens. He must encourage, 
in his role as a teacher, the development 
of the full and complete facts, and then, 
through guidance, point out the ultimate 
truth to his students. For truth, and 
only truth, is the goal of free inquiry. 

Communism can be defeated by the 
truth—and only the truth. Emotional 
attacks, accompanied by irresponsible 
verbal tirades or vigilante acts of force- 
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ful suppression, on the one hand, or 
smug complacency and befuddled intel- 
lectualism, on the other, will only in¬ 
crease—not decrease—the danger of this 
menace. Private citizens, often acting 
without the full facts, may, by indiscrim¬ 
inate sharpshooting, tarnish the reputa¬ 
tions of the innocent and smear the 
falsely accused, as well as bring disre¬ 
pute upon themselves. The Communists, 
the real quarry, will be forgotten or be¬ 
come martyrs. Amid the verbal blows 
and angry countercharges of the anti- 
Communist aboveground battle, they 
will continue, with assiduous fanaticism, 
to bore deeper and deeper into Amer¬ 
ica’s economy. This confusion and 
quibbling provide welcome camouflage 
and protection. 

Likewise, smug complacency, the feel¬ 
ing that Communism is not a danger 
because, as a matter of fact, it really does 
not exist, is not conducive to the solu¬ 
tion of the problem. And, even if Com¬ 
munists do exist, the befuddled intel¬ 
lectuals say, what of it, these “poor 
Marxists” would not hurt anybody— 
they are only believers in an abstract 
economic and philosophical theory which 
is already a hundred years old and 
open for all to see. These attitudes— 
indicative of intellectual blindness or 
dishonesty—are serious “blind spots” in 
contemporary American thought. Super¬ 
ficial thinking becomes an accepted 
norm; rose-tinted glasses, standard opti¬ 
cal equipment. The whitewash brush 
and the smear dauber are equally rep¬ 
rehensible—and dangerous for Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

That is why education is so vital to¬ 
day: to light a path drought the murky 
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darkness of confusion, conflict and in¬ 
decision. Propaganda, name calling, the 
savage devaluation, of the most cherished 
ideals of American life: these Commu¬ 
nist techniques are designed to shock, to 
stultify, to confuse. The citizen, whose 
faith in himself, his family, his nation, 
has been shattered, is spiritually and in¬ 
tellectually adrift: a seed of discontent 
within society; a prey to the wiles of 
the demagogue; a potential recruit of 
the Communist crusade. A confused so¬ 
ciety is a weak society; a weak society 
is a defenseless society; a defenseless 
society is a dead society. Communist 
strategy, stripped of its ideological fo¬ 
liage, is clear—through confusion and 
subversion, through terror and conquest, 
to master the world. 

Communist strength is based on du¬ 
plicity, hypocrisy, and sham. The Com¬ 
munists are masters of mirage, painters 
of brilliant Utopias. Their success, 
strange as it may sound, has been 
achieved, to a large extent, by making 
calumny respectable, deceit a virtue, and 
downright falsehoods the unimpeachable 
truth. Their false gods, clad in the shin¬ 
ing armor of “truth,” “justice” and 
“mercy,” are today masquerading, with 
a surprising degree of success, as the 
legitimate ideals of democracy—a de¬ 
mocracy, they say, which has failed mis¬ 
erably to nourish the spirit of man. 

The Communist strategy, which de¬ 
picts the Marxist-Leninist philosophy as 
the embodiment of the historical prin¬ 
ciples of liberalism, threatens the very 
existence of democratic education. Com¬ 
munism, this false enchantress says, 
means the victory of reason over preju¬ 
dice, the supremacy of free thought, the 
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freeing of the individual from the re¬ 
straints of the state. Lust for power, 
pervasion of thought, selfish censorship 
—these are the inevitable characteristics 
of democratic society. The human mind, 
this Communist masquerader sings, can 
find final contentment and creative 
strength only in a Communist world. 

The acceptance of Communism as 
“liberalism,” as “freedom,” can mean 
but one thing: the utter destruction of 
the spirit of free inquiry, and thereby 
the motive power for the growth of 
democracy. The soul of America would 
be entombed; her body disemboweled. 
Communism is tyranny, naked, brutal 
and terrifying. The Communist myth 
stripped of its beguiling and ersatz 
clothes, is a wicked, foul, hateful story. 
The individual, in Communist society, 
is a pawn, subject to the whims of the 
ruling elite. Civil rights are non-exist¬ 
ent; concentration camps the symbol of 
justice; terror the order of the day. 
Communism is cynically immoral, an 
abject disillusionment—all the more so 
because it professes to be the savior of 
mankind, the architect of an alluring 
paradise where injustice, misery and war 
will be abolished. 

The task of education is to unmask 
the Communist masquerader—to reveal 
Communism in its true light. This is 
not an easy task, nor a task, once ac¬ 
complished, which can be set aside as 
completed. The Communist is protean 
in nature, assuming many shapes and 
forms. If thwarted in one approach, he 
will try another. Communist philosophy, 
in its exterior trappings, admittedly is 


beguiling, extremely attractive to non- 
critical minds. The trained mind, the 
man benefiting by the processes of dem¬ 
ocratic education, can, through the glit¬ 
ter of what appears to be gold, find what 
is gold. 

The educator must have faith in de¬ 
mocracy. He should be ready to admit, 
as ail of us should, that our contempo¬ 
rary society is not perfect, that serious 
defects impair its operation. But, most 
important, we are working to repair 
these blemishes. The existence of inade¬ 
quacies, though serious, should not im¬ 
pair his faith in democracy as a way of 
life. Democracy, meaning the rule of the 
majority and respect for the minority, 
is mankind’s best hope—the only system 
of government where the manifold 
creations of man, under the divine guid¬ 
ance of God, are used for the common 
good. 

The years ahead, without question, 
will be years of critical decision, deep 
strain and serious thought. At times the 
going will be rough, the destination 
dimly lighted, the motive power weak. 
But to surrender, to compromise in the 
least iota with an alien philosophy, is to 
forfeit the past and to betray the future. 
America’s best, and only, hope lies in 
an intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion: conscious of the evils of Com¬ 
munism and dedicated to the validity 
and sanctity of the democratic tradition. 
Education must reknit the tattered 
threads of men’s souls and give direc¬ 
tion to the march of progress. Democ¬ 
racy, like life itself, must be conquered 
anew each day. 
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International Relations Clubs 

Howard E. Wilson 


T he study of international relations 
has ail important place in colleges 
and universities today, both in the train¬ 
ing of specialists able to cope with com¬ 
plex international issues, and in the gen¬ 
eral education of men and women as 
community leaders. Study in this field 
is a part of the curriculum; it is also a 
part of the extra-curricular activities of 
life in a university group. In special lec¬ 
tures, institutes, and conferences on in¬ 
ternational matters institutions of higher 
education contribute to education on the 
campus. And among the extra-curricular 
activities of consequence in this field, are 
International Relations Clubs, organized 
and maintained by students under 
faculty sponsorship, on many campuses 
throughout the world. 

International Relations Clubs have a 
long history in American education. Al¬ 
most forty years ago, when curriculum 
offerings in international relations were 
few and far between, such men as Sir 
Norman Angell and Stephen Duggan 
concerned themselves with the organiza¬ 
tion of groups of college students for 
the discussion of world affairs. These 
early groups were known as Interna¬ 
tional Polity Clubs; in December 1914 
there were four such groups, and by the 
following spring the number had grown 
to thirty-eight. After World War I the 
clubs were associated with the Institute 
of International Education assisted by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace. In 1920 their name was 


changed to International Relations 
Clubs, and in 192,4, in a plan developed 
by Duggan and Nicholas Murray But¬ 
ler, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace assumed leadership in 
stimulating and aiding the clubs. For all 
the years between the two world wars, 
the movement gained headway; by 1940 
the Carnegie Endowment was maintain¬ 
ing contact with almost eight hundred 
clubs on college and university campuses 
all over the world. 

These student clubs were serious 
study groups. Each was under the spon¬ 
sorship of a faculty adviser. Regular 
meetings were held monthly or semi¬ 
monthly at which questions of interna¬ 
tional relations were discussed. Students 
prepared papers, heard lectures, en¬ 
gaged in debates, discussed the world 
issues of the day. To each club the Car¬ 
negie Endowment sent each semester a 
packet of four or five books on varied 
aspects of world affairs, for it was a 
period when college libraries were not 
themselves purchasing widely in the 
field. The offices of the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment in New York City provided 
a secretariat for the clubs; an Endow¬ 
ment staff member, Miss Amy Hemin¬ 
way Jones, maintained contact with the 
clubs by correspondence and by visiting. 
She was the central figure in the clubs 
from the 1920’s until her retirement in 
1945. Her guidance was a central fac¬ 
tor in making the clubs a vital part of 
education on international affairs. 

The importance of the clubs rested 
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not on idle interest among students. The 
clubs opened up a field for study which 
was not opened by many standard cur¬ 
ricula. The clubs served almost a voca¬ 
tional need, for in them a good many 
young men and women were stimulated 
toward careers in international service. 
Andrew Cordier, for example, now Ex¬ 
ecutive Assistant to Trygve Lie, was a 
club member in his college, and later a 
faculty adviser to clubs. His interest in 
their work continues, as does that of 
such men as Philip Jessup, Clyde Eagle- 
ton, and Walter Kotschnig. The roster 
of former club members now serving the 
United States government and the 
United Nations is impressive. 

Inevitably the clubs diminished in 
number and activity during the disrupt¬ 
ing years of World War II. But with 
the end of the war came a new period 
of growth. Even though international 
relations were by that time fairly widely 
dealt with in the curriculum, a spon¬ 
taneous revival of the extra-curriculum 
club work occurred. In it large numbers 
of veterans took leadership. Their in¬ 
terest in international relations and their 
wide range of travel and contact were 
the most significant factor in the work 
of the clubs during the last five years 
of the 1940’s. By 1950 the Endowment, 
without any promotional work among 
the colleges, was again in touch with 
nine hundred clubs. Confining its serv¬ 
ices to English-speaking groups, it was 
nevertheless in contact with 676 clubs in 
the United States and 18 clubs in Can¬ 
ada. Overseas clubs on its rolls included 
54 from Great Britain, 7 from the Phil¬ 
ippines, and others in India, Japan, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, the Low 
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Countries, Scandinavia, and the Middle 
East. 1 

II 

Reorganizing its program of services 
to the clubs, the Endowment stopped 
sending out packages of books on the 
ground that college libraries were them¬ 
selves acquisitioning titles in the field. It 
substituted packets of pamphlets and 
reprints devoted to particular topics. 
Thus in the autumn of 1949 it dis¬ 
tributed one packet of materials useful 
in the observance of United Nations 
Day, and another packet containing 
twenty-seven items on the Atlantic Pact, 
including mimeographed copies of ad¬ 
dresses by leading statesmen of most of 
the signatory powers. With each packet 
went a leaflet of program suggestions 
for the use of the material, but each 
club was of course free to use the ma¬ 
terial as it saw fit. Each club could study 
the topics it chose, and could take such 
action to implement its beliefs as it de¬ 
sired. All the clubs continued to be se¬ 
rious study groups, but many also dis¬ 
seminated their findings throughout the 
college or even through the community. 
Student groups on many campuses ar¬ 
ranged for public lectures or debates for 
the entire college. They volunteered as 
speakers on selected international ques¬ 
tions to appear at community luncheon 

’During the 1930’s the Carnegie Endowment 
extended its support of International Relations 
Clubs to approximately three hundred secondary 
schools. In the reorganization of the work after 
World War II, this program was taken over by 
the Committee on International Relations of the 
National Education Association. That Commit¬ 
tee no%v maintains contacts with several hundred 
IRCs in secondary schools, distributing study ma¬ 
terials to them periodically. 
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clubs, women’s clubs, and church 
groups. They were often leaders in com¬ 
munity forums. Some clubs presented 
series of programs on local radios. They 
visited circuits of high schools and talked 
to pupils there about international mat¬ 
ters. They took an active role, especially 
so long as veterans groups were pre¬ 
dominant in college enrolments, in adult 
education on international matters. The 
students made up their own minds by 
serious study and then helped the Amer- 
can public make up its mind on many of 
the vexatious issues of foreign policy and 
of international action which have con¬ 
fronted us since World War II. 

Beginning in the spring of 1947, a 
News Bulletin , now called a News Let¬ 
ter, was published by the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment as a house organ for the clubs. 
The News Bulletin contained bibliogra¬ 
phies of books, pamphlets, and films. It 
reported on youth activities in interna¬ 
tional matters, made program sugges¬ 
tions, and carried many suggestive news 
items about club work. From the news 
items which have appeared in its issues 
one may glimpse the varied activities of 
the club programs. In 1947 “The club 
at the University of West Virginia ar¬ 
ranged a public meeting at which two 
teams of faculty members debated the 
merits of the ‘Truman Doctrine’ con¬ 
cerning aid to Greece and Turkey.” 
“The I.R.C. at Ohio Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity prepares a weekly column for the 
college paper on ‘Keeping Up With 
The World.’ ” “Regular correspondence 
in French is carried on between I.R.C. 
at Peace College, Raleigh, North Caro¬ 
lina, and its two ‘adopted’ children in 
France, to whom it sends boxes of food 


and clothing every month.” “The I.R.C. 
at Syracuse University sponsored a Cen¬ 
tral New York Model Security Council 
meeting on December 3-4, 1948, at¬ 
tended by representatives of ten col¬ 
leges.” “In a special program on United 
Nations Day, the I.R.C. at the Univer¬ 
sity of Salonica, Greece, heard an ad¬ 
dress on the United Nations and 
Greece.” “The club at Sophia College 
for Women, Bombay, India, arranged a 
series of discussions on the United Na¬ 
tions, China, the Indian States, Pales¬ 
tine, and Indonesia.” “The I.R.C. at 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, was re¬ 
cently asked by the college administra¬ 
tion to suggest ways of making the 
United Nations better known on the 
campus. Proposals included the use of 
films and filmstrips, a UN column in 
the college newspaper, and the use of 
speakers on the UN.” 

Ill 

The membership of International Re¬ 
lations Clubs is extremely varied. It 
includes students specializing in the 
study of international law and those 
preparing for careers as international 
civil servants or in the Foreign Service 
of the United States. But it also includes 
young physicists concerned with such 
matters as the control of atomic energy, 
“majors” in agriculture or engineering 
who are interested in programs of tech¬ 
nical assistance, students from almost 
every division of the college curriculum. 
The club is a meeting ground for those 
primarily concerned with their own 
varied careers but universally concerned 
with the influence of international de¬ 
velopments on the future. One particu- 
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lar resource for the clubs today is the 
increasing number of foreign students on 
American campuses. The clubs offer a 
meeting ground for the representatives 
of many nationalities and cultures, an op¬ 
portunity to explore one another’s 
minds. In the same way that the sessions 
of the United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly provide a “Town Meeting of the 
World,” the clubs form an Interna¬ 
tional Town Meeting on each campus. 

For many years the International Re¬ 
lations Clubs in the United States and 
Canada have been organized in regional 
groups, each of which holds an annual 
regional conference. There are at pres¬ 
ent fourteen such regions. During the 
1949-1950 academic year, regional con¬ 
ferences were held—(1) at the Univer¬ 
sity of Idaho at Moscow; (2) at the 
Utah State Agricultural College in Lo¬ 
gan; (3) at Occidental College in. Los 
Angeles; (4) at the San Francisco Col¬ 
lege for Women; (5) at Texas Tech¬ 
nological College in Lubbock; (6) at 
Centenary College in Shreveport; (7) 
at Southern Illinois University in Car- 
bo ndale; (8) at the College of Educa¬ 
tion and Industrial Arts in Wilberforce; 
(9) at the University of Wichita; (10) 
at the University of Minnesota; (n) 
at the University of New Hampshire; 
(12) at Georgetown University in Wash¬ 
ington; (13) at Madison College in 
Harrisonburg; and (14) at the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida at Gainesville. Each of 
these conferences lasted two or three 
days, with a program of lectures by com¬ 
petent speakers and a series of round¬ 
table discussion groups by students. To 
the regional conferences held in 1949- 
1950 came over 2,000 college students, 
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representing I.R.C.s in the United States 
and Canada. 

A number of the regional associations 
are subdivided into state associations, 
which also hold regular conferences. 
And a number of metropolitan groups 
have been organized, often in co-opera¬ 
tion with a local, adult World Affairs 
Council. And, in the years since World 
War II, the entire group of clubs in 
Canada and the United States have 
joined together in an Association of In¬ 
ternational Relations Clubs. 

IV 

In the spring of 1948 officers of the 
regions came together at a “first na¬ 
tional conference” of the I.R.C.s, held at 
St. Louis. Paying their own travel ex¬ 
penses, 79 representatives of the clubs 
attended a conference at which the 
speakers included Philip Jessup and Leo 
Pasvolsky. After careful discussion a de¬ 
cision was made by the students to form 
a national association. A report of the 
Conference indicates that 

“At the final business session of the St. 
Louis Conference, a group of ten resolu¬ 
tions was presented to the delegates. These 
resolutions embodied the opinions of the 
delegates as to the necessary steps toward 
the establishment of a national organization 
of International Relations Clubs. After 
careful consideration the resolutions were 
adopted and an Interim National Organi¬ 
zation was established. It was decided that 
the ten resolutions adopted at St. Louis 
would be submitted to the fourteen regional 
IRC conferences, in order that the general 
sentiment of club members throughout the 
United States and Canada might be regis¬ 
tered.” 

The animating purpose in establish- 
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ing the Association, as indicated in the 
resolutions adopted in St. Louis, was 
that of strengthening contacts among 
clubs and increasing student responsi¬ 
bility for the management of club af¬ 
fairs. The Carnegie Endowment sup¬ 
ported the new organization, believing 
that students, through regularly elected 
representatives, should determine gen¬ 
eral club policies. Students desired the 
contact and stimulation of a general con¬ 
ference, bringing representatives of the 
regions together. 

In April, 1949, a second conference— 
this time announced as a “North 
American” rather than a “national” con¬ 
ference—was held in Denver, Colorado. 
Sponsored jointly by the Interim Or¬ 
ganization of Students, the Denver So¬ 
cial Science Foundation, and the Carne¬ 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 
the second conference attracted over two 
hundred students coming from every 
one of the fourteen regions. Coming 
with instructions from their constitu¬ 
ents, the delegates formally established 
the American Association of Interna¬ 
tion Relations Clubs, adopted a set of 
by-laws, elected officers, and outlined a 
program of work. Louis Hill of Okla¬ 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege was elected president) the vice 
president, Robinson Pipping, was a stu¬ 
dent at the University of Florida; the 
secretary, Mary Grace Hanrahan, was 
from San Francisco College for 
Women; the treasurer, Rae Dixon, came 
from DePauw University; the corre¬ 
sponding secretary was Helen Jayne 
Randolph from Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The Denver 
conference, in addition to its business de¬ 


cisions, heard a group of nationally 
known speakers and provided opportu¬ 
nity for discussion in a series of round¬ 
table meetings. The Canadian Ambas¬ 
sador from Washington spoke on the 
Atlantic Pact; William Agar reviewed 
the work of the United Nations. 

At the time this article is written, 
plans for a third general conference, to 
be held at the University of Michigan, 
in April, 1950, are already well ad¬ 
vanced. It is to continue for three days, 
with lectures by internationally known 
experts and group consideration by stu¬ 
dents both of substantive questions and 
of Association policies. It seems possible 
that these general conferences may as¬ 
sume an unusually significant role in the 
education of American students in inter¬ 
national affairs. The conferences belong 
to the students themselves, are planned 
in terms of their interests, are partici¬ 
pated in by regional delegates, by an in¬ 
creasing number of observers from mem¬ 
ber clubs, and by outside speakers. 

Two other features of the I.R.C.s 
should be referred to. The first is the 
I.R.C. Fellowship which has been main¬ 
tained since 1948 by the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment. Under its terms an outstand¬ 
ing member of some one of the clubs is 
awarded each year an “interneship.” Un¬ 
der its terms, he spends half of his time 
for an academic year in the offices of the 
Carnegie Endowment in New York, 
working primarily on I.R.C. work and 
getting a general introduction into the 
activities in behalf of international re¬ 
lations carried on by a variety of organ¬ 
izations and agencies in New York. The 
other half of his time is devoted to 
graduate study at an educational insti- 
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tution of his own choice in the New 
York area. One object of the Fellowship 
is to strengthen the work of the I.R.C.s, 
and another is to provide over a period 
of years an opportunity for practical ex¬ 
perience through interneship for a group 
of promising young men and women. 

V 

A feature of the I.R.C. program for 
1950 is an unusual Study Tour, planned 
for a group of some seventy-five I.R.C. 
members. Arrangements have been 
completed for the members of the 
group, coming from all over the coun¬ 
try, to travel together by student ship 
to Europe in late June, 1950. The group 
will spend the month of July in Paris, 
living in the Cite Universitaire, observ¬ 
ing Paris in the year of its two-thou¬ 
sandth anniversary, and attending an In¬ 
stitute sponsored by the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment at its European headquarters. 
At daily sessions of the Institute, lectures 
will be given and discussions held on 
significant aspects of two main topics— 
an analysis of Europe at this midpoint 
of the twentieth century, and a com¬ 
parison of European and American ways 
of life and thought. 

The group will spend a week in Ge¬ 
neva, studying the United Nations in 
Europe as members of an Institute ar¬ 
ranged by the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. Then for 
three weeks, its members will scatter 
through Europe—bicycling in France, 


visiting the cities of Italy, tramping 
through the Low Countries, or observ¬ 
ing conditions in Western Germany. At 
the end of August they will reassemble 
in Paris, for exchange of information 
and experience before returning to the 
United States. The Study Tour, ar¬ 
ranged by a student appointed as the 
Tour Manager of the Association, is 
planned as a combination of tourism and 
serious study. It is a direct extension of 
the programs carried on throughout each 
academic year of the I.R.C.s on over 
seven hundred campuses. 

International Relations Clubs are stu¬ 
dent organizations, primarily serious in 
character, partly social and recreational. 
They have the vitality that comes from 
a combination of student interests and 
of the crucial international conditions 
of our time. They are a welding of study 
and action. They provide an extremely 
useful educational experience for many 
young people whose lives are certain to 
be influenced by the course of interna¬ 
tional developments. They are educative 
instruments helping to inform a larger 
audience, both on campus and in the 
community; they help bridge the gap 
between college and adult education. 
The four decades of their history, their 
present vitality in and through the 
American Association, and the impor¬ 
tance of the subjects with which they 
deal, make them worth the attention of 
all who are concerned with university 
education. 



The Learning Process 

Gilbert 


P rofessor Wilbur Blodgett awoke 
to a world that had long ago ceased 
to be his oyster. He rested quietly, lis¬ 
tening to his wife’s regular breathing in 
the other twin bed. Opening his eyes, 
he saw that during the night it had 
snowed—a few scattered flakes drifted 
by the window. The middle-aged high 
school teacher thought of his youth, 
then just the sight of the white flakes 
had brought joy. Now he shivered and 
wondered if the car was going to start. 
He might have to walk to school; he 
had not seen his galoshes since last 
March. 

Professor Blodgett began to review 
his daily schedule. This was Wednesday, 
the day of the weekly assembly—the 
first class period would be dropped. The 
teacher enjoyed the reprieve, probably 
more than his pupils though he would 
have never admitted it. Even so, the 
assembly posed its problems, particu¬ 
larly since he was responsible for a 
homeroom of sophomore boys; ten 
graders were so smart alecky. Today, 
the girls’ gym classes were presenting 
their annual program of aesthetic 
dances. Last year, the costumes had been 
exceedingly scanty and one of the sopho¬ 
more boys had whistled—the action had 
precipitated a general uproar. The prin¬ 
cipal had stopped Professor Blodgett in 
the hall and mentioned it. This year he 
would be especially vigilant and there 
was one boy who would get his close 
attention. Billy Leach had been giving 
him trouble all year with his catcalls and 
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practical jokes. Not that the boy was a 
bad one or a slow student. He never 
seemed to carry a book home; his com¬ 
ments in class seldom corresponded to 
the book’s version of the proper answer. 
Then, when it came time to administer 
the unit test, Billy often made the high¬ 
est mark. 

The seven o’clock whistle interrupted 
Professor Blodgett’s thoughts. His wife 
turned over and stretched. 

“Are you awake, Wilbur?” she asked. 
“Please close the window.” The routine 
of another twentieth century day had 
begun. 

The little man slipped from his bed 
and lowered the window, returning 
quickly to the warmth. Mrs. Blodgett 
listened to the radiator hiss for a few 
moments and went to the bathroom. 
Wilbur could continue to enjoy his 
refuge until he heard her open the out¬ 
side door for the terrier. The procedure 
was always the same—he washed and 
shaved, gargled thoroughly and finished 
dressing at the exact moment his wife 
called, “Wilbur!” 

The little professor swallowed the 
magic pill, listened to the latest reports 
of sudden death, sipped the orange 
juice, ate the toast, drank the coffee, 
wondered all of the time—will the car 
start? 

“Where are my galoshes?” he asked. 

“In the hall closet, in back of the 
vacuum cleaner.” 

Wilbur retrieved and dusted them, 
jammed both zippers, freed them, 
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donned his overcoat and brief case, 
kissed his wife, let the dog in and him¬ 
self out. The snow had stopped. He took 
five minutes to clear the drift in front 
of the garage door. In his hurry, he 
flooded the carburetor and exhausted the 
battery. Wilbur was a member of the 
social science department—on such occa¬ 
sions he wished that he might have been 
teaching auto mechanics. The little man 
rang the doorbell and presented his wife 
with the car key. Turning up his coat 
collar, he plodded away. 

Wilbur slushed the first block, taking 
a deep breath on every third step; his 
brief case, swinging by his side, gave him 
some companionship. He turned the 
corner where the Horton sisters kept a 
boarding house, and marched on. In the 
distance, he could see the red brick con¬ 
solidated school. Wilbur prided him¬ 
self in his early arrival, before any of 
the pupils and most of the teachers but 
on this white morning, Miss Myrtle 
Faucett, the Latin teacher was ahead of 
him. She walked with all of the prim 
perfection that her subject assured her. 
Wilbur automatically matched her gait 
and this change of pace allowed the little 
man to miss a snowball which skimmed 
past his hat and slid harmlessly on the 
pavement. Professor Blodgett spun 
around as if shot in the back. He re¬ 
viewed his foot prints receding toward 
the corner and also studied another set 
which mysteriously stopped beside a 
large oak tree. He retread his trail. 
Billy Leach was crouching behind the 
tree. 

Professor Blodgett assumed his most 
terrible look. “So!” he snarled. 

“Aw, Prof,” Billy said. “I was throw¬ 


ing at Miss Myrtle; she kept me in un¬ 
til five o’clock, yesterday.” 

“A likely story,” the teacher said. 
“Come along With me and you can tell 
the principal.” 

This encounter had only consumed a 
minute; the ill assorted pair plodded on, 
Miss Myrtle was half a block in the 
lead. 

“Did you ever throw anything when 
you were young, Prof?” Billy asked 
hopefully. 

“I haven’t pitched for years.” 

“You were a pitcher?” 

“In college and later I had a try-out 
with the A’s.” 

“Why don’t you throw one now?” 
Billy suggested. “It would do you 
good.” He scooped snow from a porch 
and fashioned a ball, presenting it to 
his teacher. Then he made one for him¬ 
self. 

“I haven’t let go in years,” Professor 
Blodgett said. He fondled the snow ball. 

“Let’s see who can throw the far- 
therest,” Billy said. “I betcha can’t hit 
Miss Myrtle, Prof.” 

“She’s a little too far,” Professor 
Blodgett said, what was he saying. Per¬ 
haps he could make it, what was he 
thinking? 

“Let’s throw together, Prof,” Billy 
said. The little professor hesitated no 
longer and two snow balls took to the 
air. Evidently, one was much longer, the 
toss of a professional. Assuming the 
curve of a parabola it flew on and on, 
dropping studiously in front of Miss 
Myrtle where it exploded and spattered 
her with snow. She wheeled and saw 
the two—she recognized the timid Pro¬ 
fessor Blodgett and the smart Billy 
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Leach-strange companions. Certainly 
Professor Blodgett was not responsible 
for the projectile nor could the boy 
have thrown it in his presence. 

When they reached her she said, “Mr. 
Blodgett, did you see who threw that 
snowball which almost ruined me? It 
might have struck my glasses.” 

“Snowball,” the little man said. He 
removed his glasses and wiped themj 
he looked even more nearsighted with¬ 
out the thick lenses. 

“Yes, snowball,” Miss Myrtle said, 
sensing the evasive. 

A branch crackled above and depos¬ 
ited its load on Billy’s head. He sput¬ 
tered as if half-drowned. “Maybe the 
snow fell from a tree, Miss Myrtle,” 
Billy said, 
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The Latin teacher examined them 
again. “Possibly, so,” she said. The three 
walked the rest of the way together. 
Inside, Professor Blodgett paused with 
Billy at the door of the school office. 

“That was some toss of yours, Prof,” 
Billy said. “I don’t know why the A’s 
didn’t take you—such control and speed. 
Do we go to the office, now?” 

“The office,” Professor Blodgett said, 
and he grinned. “No, we won’t go to 
the office, not today.” 

Billy surveyed his teacher with a new 
interest. “Thanks, Prof, you look good 
this morning, sort of relaxed and 
happy.” 

The little man’s grin turned into a 
smile—the warm glow lasted the rest 
of the day. 


Like charity Unesco begins at home . War can always be made be¬ 
tween great capitals, but -peace has to be built in the slums and in the 
villages. That is where most people live—and live under conditions 
which constitute a permanent threat to peace. About two-thirds of the 
human race are forgotten, and the most forgotten thing about them 
is their minds.— M. Torres Bodet, Director-General of Unesco 





On Hearing Gieseking 

Mildred Ver Soy Harris 


Your music is the power of wind and wave, 

The turbulence of rain and crashing hail, 

Or whirling torrents. . . . Then again, your tones 

Are infinite as space on space. I see 

New spheres compounded in an ether world. 

Live meteors crash. Worlds battle in the skies. 

Sounds echo and re-echo in my ear, 

Incomprehensible as time and space. 

I lose identity. And only know 
I feel an infinite immensity! 

And then—the music changes. . . . Now your notes 
Are loveliness caught silver-light in chords; 

Here, all the crystalline beauty that we dream. 
Distant and far away the sweet sounds come. 

As soft as moon-mist in a phantom world. 

I hear the unseen choirs, the soft-toned chimes 
From fairy-worlds. Where tiny fairy harps 
With lightest silver touch are being played; 

And tinkling melodies as faint as stars. 

Breathe notes of wonder to my listening ears. 

Your fingers weave a tapestry of dreams 
Within my heart. . . . Here, power and beauty, sheer. 
Things are no more,—nor people,—nor the earth; 
Nought but their essence and their elements . . . 

Soul meets soul,—in a heaven of harmony. 
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Elementary Education Comes to Bat 

Robert F. Topp 


after an inning in the field that 
lasted long enough to have dis¬ 
couraged a team possessing less intense 
devotion to the game, elementary edu¬ 
cation is coming up to bat. Because of a 
seemingly unending series of faulty de¬ 
cisions by the umpire and perhaps some 
time-consuming foul balls by the oppo¬ 
nents, rather than as a result of inferior 
playing, the inning has lasted a remark¬ 
ably long period of time. 

I 

It is difficult to understand how the 
public, or the umpire, if we may carry 
the analogy further, has been undiscern¬ 
ing enough to rule against elementary 
education these many years. Incredibly, 
it seems that this viewpoint is about to 
change, for the established caste system 
in education, with elementary teaching 
and teachers holding the bottom posi¬ 
tion, appears about to be dissolved. This 
portentous event disappointingly has 
not come about as a result of people 
recognizing the true values of its ac¬ 
complishments, but because of the fortui¬ 
tous occurrence of a shortage of ele¬ 
mentary school teachers. No longer is 
there a surplus of elementary school 
teachers purchasable for “a dime a 
dozen” 5 inflation in the price of elemen¬ 
tary school teachers has arrived. 

Even now, however, there exists a 
residual impression that the job of the 
elementary school teacher is less impor¬ 
tant than that of the secondary school 
teacher. Young people preparing to en¬ 


ter the teaching profession continue to 
select the high school because of the 
feeling they have that secondary teach¬ 
ing is rewarded with greater social pres¬ 
tige, if not greater salary, and this situa¬ 
tion maintains despite an oversupply of 
high school teachers and an undersupply 
of grade school teachers. The public, 
likewise, still congratulates the teacher 
who has been shifted from the elemen¬ 
tary school to the high school for his 
excellent “promotion.” Paradoxically, 
elementary teachers, themselves, have 
sought such a change of assignment. In 
accordance with this viewpoint, many 
school boards, and a few superintend¬ 
ents, are still advocating a higher salary 
schedule for high school teachers than 
for elementary school teachers having 
the same training and experience. 

It seems that the excuse we so often 
fall back upon to explain other persis¬ 
tent but questionable practices in educa¬ 
tion, the so-called “vicious cycle,” also 
has something to do with this mistaken 
belief. Possibly arising in the ancient 
belief that teachers were fountainheads 
of wisdom whose duty was to dissemi¬ 
nate knowledge to adult students, the 
idea was established that the more infor¬ 
mation a teacher mastered, the greater 
his value to society. “Facts” acquired 
supreme worth. It was logical to con¬ 
clude that the older the student and the 
higher the level of subject matter trans¬ 
mission, the more skilled must be the 
teacher. After all, the public has con¬ 
tinued to reason, almost any child can 
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learn to read, write, and “figure,” so 
those skills must be simple to teach. 
Therefore grade school teachers are not 
considered as important as high school 
or college teachers, and should occupy a 
lower social position and receive less pay. 

Thus it may have been that the cycle 
started and continued to the present, 
with teachers also acceding to public 
opinion, and elementary education being 
relegated to an inferior position. Yet for 
years those familiar with all grade levels 
have recognized the real contribution 
made by elementary education and have 
realized that it was second to no other 
phase of instruction in its value to the 
individual and to society. Even those 
who have not taught at all levels need 
only visit a kindergarten, or a first grade 
if no kindergarten exists, during the 
first few days of school in order to ap¬ 
preciate fully the actual accomplish¬ 
ments of elementary education. 

II 

When children come to school for the 
first time they are predominantly unso¬ 
cialized individuals lacking in many 
fundamental skills of living. Individual 
differences are, in some respects, more 
impressive at this time than after they 
have been in school attendance a few 
years. For instance, some children are 
incapable at that time of completing the 
most simple personal tasks such as tying 
their shoes, buttoning their coats, or 
manipulating a crayon. Others, of 
course, may be surprisingly adept at 
some of these operations. The differ¬ 
ences from child to child are even greater 
when such intangible understandings as 
those concerning the rights of property, 
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consideration for the opinions of asso¬ 
ciates, or simply differentiating truth 
from the product of one’s imagination, 
are considered. These, and literally 
thousands of additional facts and skills 
fundamental to social and personal ac¬ 
tivity, must be acquired by each child be¬ 
fore he can make march progress in sub¬ 
ject matter areas. That these objectives 
have been accomplished for the most 
part is evident if we examine the child 
upon entering school, and compare what 
we see with the child at the close of his 
sixth grade year. 

In addition to these numerous tech¬ 
niques of living, such basic skills as the 
ability to read, to manipulate numbers, 
to spell, to write, and to speak and 
listen, must become a part of the indi¬ 
vidual’s fundamental equipment before 
he can delve very deeply into more ad¬ 
vanced study. Each of these skills repre¬ 
sents a greater accomplishment, consid¬ 
ering the maturity of the children in¬ 
volved, than almost anything that fol¬ 
lows. There, again, these abilities are 
taken for granted by those outside the 
elementary school, as though the child 
were born with them, or as though the 
skills somehow had been automatically 
mastered through daily contact with 
other human beings. 

Actually, however, achievement of 
the elementary schools in the above 
areas of personal-social skills and basic 
subject matter is secondary to the ac¬ 
complishment in the area of personality 
adjustment, although all three are in a 
sense related. Psychologists are in gen¬ 
eral agreement that the earlier years of 
life are more significant in terms of at¬ 
titude formation and personality adjust- 
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ment than later years. Consequently, it 
is fairly certain that the elementary 
teacher is more effective in the creation 
of life-long ideals, attitudes, and per¬ 
sonality habits, than is any teacher at a 
more advanced level. With this oppor¬ 
tunity, however, comes a responsibility 
of some moment. Whereas the elemen¬ 
tary teacher is in a position to benefit 
each child’s personality health, he also 
is in a position where he can cause con¬ 
siderable lasting harm. These conditions, 
obviously, do not make the job easy. 

Most elementary school teachers are 
sensitive to the complexities of their po¬ 
sitions and, as a result, are imbued with 
a strong desire to do their jobs as well 
as possible. To teach young children suc¬ 
cessfully requires a detailed understand¬ 
ing of individual personalities as well as 
a thorough knowledge of such factors as 
attention span, appropriate motivational 
approaches, and a variety of other tech¬ 
niques applicable to the relatively un¬ 
disciplined mind of the child below the 
sixth grade. The close personal atten¬ 
tion to each child during the school day 
calls for a degree of application unneces¬ 
sary in other areas. In the true sense of 
the word, and despite the ages of their 
pupils, elementary school teachers must 
be leaders. Not for a moment can they 
relax from their work while in charge 
of a group of young children. All of 
these aspects of the job are soon im¬ 
pressed on the teacher and most have 
responded to the challenge. 

Ill 

In light of the preceding comments, 
certain policies and viewpoints toward 
elementary education appear to be in 


need of change. If what has been pre¬ 
sented is, in general, a true statement of 
affairs, needed alteration in our cus¬ 
tomary way of looking at the elementary 
school and its teachers must be somewhat 
as follows: 

1. There is no place for a salary 
schedule which pays a secondary school 
teacher more money than an elemen¬ 
tary school teacher with comparable 
training and experience. If a differential 
must be followed, perhaps it should be 
in favor of the elementary school 
teacher: after all, there is now a scarcity 
of elementary school teachers and the 
positions they must fill may well be 
more important. 

2. There is no justification for higher 
state or city certification requirements 
for secondary school teachers than for 
elementary school teachers. 

3. It is faulty reasoning to hold that 
secondary school teachers are qualified 
to instruct elementary school children 
but that elementary school teachers are 
incapable of teaching secondary school 
pupils. The tasks are quite different, and 
aside from the unique college training 
required as preparation for either 
assignment, personality requirements 
make some individuals unfitted for 
teaching at the secondary level or at the 
elementary level. 

4. It seems inadvisable to attempt to 
prepare prospective teachers for service 
at any level, say from third grade 
through high school, as some institu¬ 
tions are attempting to do. For the same 
reasons that were enumerated above it 
would be the rare individual, indeed, 
who would be capable both in terms of 
preparation and personality to teach at 
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all of those widely divergent levels. 

5. Atiy inclination on the part of ad¬ 
ministrators, school board members, or 
teachers, to ascribe higher prestige 
values to secondary teaching positions 
than to elementary school positions 
should be combatted. In assignment to 
committees and to other important fac¬ 
ulty duties, elementary school teachers 
should be given their share of represen¬ 
tation. 

6. During the shortage of elementary 
school teachers administrators should 
employ secondary school trained teach¬ 
ers to fill vacancies only as a last resort. 
If it is necessary to fill an emergency 
opening, high school trained teachers 
who are expected to teach elementary 
school children should be required to 
do extensive recommended reading in 
the latter area, and they should be se¬ 
lected carefully, keeping in mind the 
difference in personality requirements of 
the elementary school teacher. When¬ 
ever possible remedial summer school 
work and extension or correspondence 
study should be required. 

7. Programs designed to prepare the 
secondary trained teacher to teach at the 
elementary level should be planned by 
all teacher training institutions. 

8. Provisions should be made by 
teacher training institutions to inform 
prospective teachers about the supply 
and demand for teachers at the various 
levels, and the attempt should be made 
to introduce the students to actual values 
in elementary school teaching or admin¬ 
istration. 

9. Administrators should do every¬ 
thing in their power to educate the pub¬ 
lic, the board of education, and their 
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staff members, regarding the importance 
of the contribution being made by the 
elementary schools. Proper public rela¬ 
tions can do much for the elementary 
school and compensate somewhat for 
the advantage in publicity the secondary 
school possesses through organized ath¬ 
letic events and plays. 

10. A greater share of school funds 
should be apportioned to the elementary 
schools. The present imbalanced ratio of 
pupil expenditure at the high school 
level as against the elementary school is 
unjustified, in spite of the customary 
statement regarding “high laboratory 
costs” for high school students. Ele¬ 
mentary schools need equipment too, 
but many have been getting along with¬ 
out it simply because it has become habit¬ 
ual to spend more for high school needs. 
They can use better visual aids equip¬ 
ment, machines for analyzing reading 
difficulties, supplies for recreational ac¬ 
tivities, working models, and the like. 

IV 

From the very beginning, elementary 
school teachers seem to have felt the in¬ 
spirational qualities of work with chil¬ 
dren who were still young enough to 
possess the truly unfettered mind; con¬ 
sequently, they have devoted themselves 
unhesitatingly to their jobs. In spite of 
financial return even more inadequate 
than that provided other levels of public 
school teaching, and, in spite of less than 
their share of social prestige, they have 
accomplished more in their field than has 
been achieved in most others. 

Out of this first great shortage of ele¬ 
mentary school teachers appears to have 
come a wholesome focusing of attention 
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on the worthwhile achievements that 
have been made. Previously accepted 
without recognition because no similar 
crisis had developed which threatened 
to disrupt their dependable service to 
children, elementary schools and their 
teachers seem about to attain the recog¬ 


nition they have long deserved but sel¬ 
dom received. Perhaps the time has 
come when elementary education can 
regularly take its turn at bat, and may 
the umpires never again make the mis¬ 
take of underestimating the playing abil¬ 
ity of this team. 


ON THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 

Education is to ins fir3 the love of truth as the suf rente good, and to 
clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. We want a generation 
of men above deciding great and eternal frincifles ) ufon narrow and 
selfish grounds. Our advanced state of civilization has evolved many 
complicated questions respecting social duties. We want a generation 
of men capable of taking up these complex questions, and of turning 
all sides of them towards the sun, and of examining them by the 
white light of reason , and not under the false colors which sophistry 
may throw upon them. We want no men who will change, like the 
vanes of our steeples, with the course of the popular wind; but we 
want men who, like mountains, will change the course of the wind. 
We want no more of those patriots who exhaust their patriotism, in 
lauding the past; but we want patriots who will do for the future what 
the past has done for us. We want men capable of deciding , not merely 
what is right, in principle, — that is often the smallest part of the case; 
but we want men capable of deciding what is right in means, to ac¬ 
complish what is right in principle. We want men who will speak to 
this great people in council and not in flattery. We want godlike men 
who can tame the madness of the times and, speaking divine words 
in a divine spirit, can say to the raging human passions, (< Peace, be 
still ; >} and usher in the calm of enlightened reason and conscience ... . 
—Horace Mann 




On Wrinkles 

Robert L. Gantert 


As you gaze upon an aged face, 

With the deep etched lines that Time has placed; 

Do you see your own portrait painted there 
To mar a countenance that was once so fair. 

Or do you look with despairing sigh 
And pray that Time may pass you by, 

To leave you ageless, alone, and supreme, 

With never a wrinkle to disturb your dream? 

The answer to the riddle does not concern fear, 

As the wrinkles of Time are to age most dear. 

For an aged face unfurrowed and unlined 
Is an object of pity and a sight most unkind. 

For each line means a wisdom matured by the years, 

Every wrinkle a priceless knowledge enshrined amid tears. 
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Goethe: On Education* 


Thomas Woody 


I 

E ven the greatest man is indebted to 
teachers for survival. Speaking in 
honor of Goethe is also, for me, a memo¬ 
rial to Bert John Vos, my first inter¬ 
preter of the master-poet. Of his figure 
and personality at middle life I could 
say much. He was somewhat roly-poly. 
Matching his embonpoint, a full-moon 
face, easily wreathed in smiles, looked 
out indulgently on the young Philistines 
just come to Alma Mater. Before Vos, 
we had learned with solemn faces to con¬ 
front a tortuous Teutonic sentence. 
After Vos, we knew how to laugh—as 
well one might in Auerbachs Keller —at 
Mephistopheles’ song of the great flea: 

Es war einmal ein Konig, 

Der hath einen groszen Floh, 

Den liebt 1 er gar nicht urenig, 

A Is wie seinen eigenen Sohn. 

There was tumult and eager excitement 
in every heart as, from the merry, 
variegated throng, Wagner and Faust 
emerged and approached the peasants 
“Before the Gate,” where— 

Schon um die Linde war es volt; 

Und alias tanzte schon uiie toll. 

And lovers, for whom the campus 
seemed to flower at springtime, scarcely 
suppressed their sighs when Gretchen at 
the spinning wheel mournfully la¬ 
mented her loss— 

* A lecture at the University of Pennsylvania, 
December 13, 1949, being one of a series in 
honor of Goethe’s bicentennial under the auspices 
of the German Department. 


Meine Ruh ist Km, 

Mein FLerz ist schiver; 

Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

A youth, in whom the philosophic spirit 
had scarcely wakened, listened with rapt 
attention when Faust, in Forest and Cav¬ 
ern, addressed the Erdgeist: 

Erhahner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir 
alles, 

Warum ich hat. Du hast mir nicht umsonst 
Dein Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet. 
Gabst mir die herrliche Natur zum Konig- 
reich, 

Kraft, sie zu fuhlen, zu genieszen. 

II 

I am to speak to you of Goethe as 
teacher. Doing so, I am reminded of his 
observation, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
that c man, while he speaks, must become 
onesided for the moment 3 there is no 
communication, no teaching, without dis¬ 
junction.’ Truth is indivisible; but aca¬ 
demicians are momentarily compelled 
for convenience to transgress its unity. 
After the piecemeal learning of schools, 
it is the inevitable task of each and all 
to integrate the parts with life’s experi¬ 
ence, seeking and, perchance at long last, 
in some degree apprehending, that elu¬ 
sive unity. Yet we remember with Faust 
that for mankind nothing is complete. 

The dilemma just cited is especially 
obtrusive and perplexing in the present 
instance, for Goethe impresses us as in 
so eminent a degree a universal man. As 
such, he defies us to isolate in him the 
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teacher from the scientist, philosopher 
from historian, poet from artist. All 
these facets of the man, and many more, 
are closely interrelated. His very magni¬ 
tude, however, has inspired many to es¬ 
say the task. Goethe as educator alone 
has motivated numerous studies, and 
will doubtless give rise' to many more. 
We shall not enumerate here those that 
have appeared. Our effort, in this brief 
moment, cannot be bibliographical. 

To isolate the educator’s role in 
Goethe’s multifarious life is one prob¬ 
lem. But another one confronts us: We 
must see him as a character, a spokes¬ 
man, playing a leading, minor, or indiff¬ 
erent role in the historic pageant of man’s 
educational effort. In each of these con¬ 
nections the brevity imposed by time and 
space inevitably invites the charge of 
dogmatism. 

As for the first problem, though we 
speak of certain pedagogical aspects of 
Goethe’s thought, it is clear that any 
fully adequate view of Goethe as teacher 
must rest upon a thorough study of his 
many-sided works. As he, himself, main¬ 
tained in Wilhelm Mats ter, c the poet is 
at the same time teacher, soothsayer, 
friend of the gods and of men.’ Cer¬ 
tainly his own educational ideas are oft- 
times more clearly, more succinctly ex¬ 
pressed in poetry than in the “Pedagogi¬ 
cal Province.” Even in Goethe, it some¬ 
times seems pedagogy killeth, whereas 
poetry maketh alive! But under what¬ 
ever rubric his ideas appear, their pro¬ 
venance is the same: experience. As he 
says, ‘whatsoever I have written, I have 
lived.’ Life is more valid than inven¬ 
tion. Everything has a bearing on every¬ 
thing else. 


[May 

Throughout his life Goethe was a 
never-tiring observer and investigator 
of man and his world: the heart of man, 
poetry, music, painting, drawing, sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, engraving, history, 
ancient and modern languages, litera¬ 
tures, religion, theology, philosophy, 
law, government, war, nationalism, in¬ 
ternationalism, education, administra¬ 
tion, physiognomy, anatomy, botany, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, medi¬ 
cine, optics, zoology, alum works, 
mines, scythe factories—the list, though 
not complete, seems endless. In the 
last analysis, Goethe is egotist, frankly 
confessed. He studies everything for 
himself; even in death, he wants 
“more light.” But, though he studies 
for himself, he teaches everyone who 
troubles to follow his labyrinthine 
way. He has been called “teacher of 
Germany,” as was once Melanchthon. I 
would call him “teacher of the world.” 

Before turning to educational prin¬ 
ciples, let us briefly consider Goethe’s 
penetrating understanding of human so¬ 
ciety, history, and government. Per¬ 
suaded of his comprehension of the 
whole, we may the more readily see the 
significance of his views about some of 
the parts. Probably nothing Goethe has 
to say of politics is more pertinent to 
the world of today than his observation 
regarding revolution. Revolutions are 
always the fault of governments, never 
of the people themselves. They arise 
from decadence and incompetence 
within; they cannot be imported or im¬ 
posed from without. Let governments 
make life good, and they will not be 
overthrown. 

But Goethe is not a revolutionist, de- 
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spite his youthful enthusiasms. Rather is 
he royalist, a conservative believer in law 
and order. Revolution is an unhappy 
disruption of the slow evolution of civi¬ 
lization, so he distrusts the hue and cry 
of many who wish to imitate the revolu¬ 
tion of their neighbors. On the other 
hand, though he loves orderliness, 
Goethe is not the friend of willful abso¬ 
lutism. He understands revolution and 
the rise of one-man rule as matters of 
Real-folitik. He knows that, in historic 
fact, might has made what is called right. 
Law has been determined and handed 
down by conquerors. One is compelled to 
recognize the deeds of a Napoleon, a 
Wellington. 

Goethe reads history with understand¬ 
ing while it is being written, sees the 
meaning of today’s fact for tomorrow. 
That is unusual. Valmy, he saw clearly, 
signified the beginning of a new era. He 
had some slight part in that new day. 
But Goethe’s most significant role is that 
of observer and interpreter. He summed 
up much of human history, the process 
of integration and disintegration, in a 
few lines with which Carlyle adorned his 
French Revolution: 

Mauern seh’ ich gesturzt, und Mauern seh’ 
ich errichtet , 

Hier Gefangene , clort auch der Gefangenen 
viel. 

1st vielleicht nur die Welt ein grosser 
Kerker? Und fret 1st 

Wohl der Tolle, der sich Kctten zu Kr'dnz- 
en erkiest? 

Goethe has seen the walls crumbling, 
the new ones being built. Over the scene 
of German politics, culture, and educa¬ 
tion his penetrating eye sweeps like a 
searchlight. For an understanding of 


these matters, his voluminous writings 
are of inestimable worth. He lives in a 
decaying order. In religion, authority 
is giving way to freedom, abstract dogma 
to Nature’s God. Scholastic logic is yield¬ 
ing place to common sense. In politics, 
it seems as if the old Empire is being 
suffocated by documents, parchments, 
papers, books. The thought crosses his 
mind in Dichtung und Wahrheit. Again, 
this political motif appears in the jolly 
student-song in Auerbachs Keller: 

Das liebe heil’ge Rom’sche Reich, 

Wie halt’s nur noch zusammen? 

Though politically conservative, 
Goethe is socially .and educationally 
democratic. He feels disgust and bore¬ 
dom at the dullness, stupidity, and 
emptiness of much that passes for the 
best society. If at one time he has hoped 
to reform men, he concludes at last that 
one must simply work diligently and 
forego hope of changing others. 
Towards the lower class Goethe shows 
marked sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation, finding in them such ster¬ 
ling virtues as moderation, uprightness, 
fidelity, patience, endurance, joy and con¬ 
tentment in simple things. He is touched 
by the hunger of the weavers of Apolda. 
He interests himself seriously in land 
reform which will benefit the farmer. 
He finds profit in talk with shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, coachmen, gardeners, book¬ 
binders, indeed any master of a craft. 
In Nevinson’s view, it is this common 
touch that made Goethe a great poet. 

The old unity was disintegrating. But 
there was, as yet, no German national 
integrity. Everywhere particularity 
reigned. Even each university was a 
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world unto itself. The Germans, Goethe 
observed to Eckermann, have no town, 
they have not even a country, of which 
they can say certainly, 'here is Germany.’ 
German cultural unity was in the mak¬ 
ing, however; and Goethe was a power¬ 
ful factor in its growth. In his youth, 
Voltaire had seen, at the court of the 
Great Frederick, that German was the 
language of the stable. German authors 
wrote on foreign themes chiefly, and as¬ 
sumed outlandish names. A German, 
Aurelia tells us in Wilhelm Meister, 
can’t buckle his shoes until he has 
learned how from foreigners. What was 
wanting, Goethe declared was material, 
a national content. This the Prussians 
first of all supplied in pre-eminent de¬ 
gree. 

Goethe saw these matters clearly, and 
his great work fed the thin stream of na¬ 
tional culture; but he was not a national¬ 
ist, not a patriot, as generally conceived. 
At the noonday of the era of bitter, in¬ 
tensive, nationalistic rivalries that was 
dawning, he would have been deeply un¬ 
happy. Patriotism, he thought, had seen 
its day. In the Freiheits-krieg he was ac¬ 
cused of indifference. He did not hate 
the French, he told Eckermann. And 
how can one fight, or write fighting 
songs, without hatred? National animus, 
he observed, is always higher in the 
lower stages of civilization. He pre¬ 
ferred the highest level, and could en¬ 
visage, in Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre, a World League. His spirit—if 
not his remedy—would be the best 
antidote for the poisonous brew of na¬ 
tionalism which is being dispensed in the 
United States as elsewhere. 


Ill 

Let us turn to the second problem: 
Goethe’s place in the history of educa¬ 
tional development. This role was a 
small one, if one judge by the slight at¬ 
tention given him in histories of educa¬ 
tion written by Americans. Is their neg¬ 
lect due to oversight; does it indicate a 
conclusion that Goethe’s thought, or in¬ 
fluence, was negligible beside that of 
others; or, does it arise from the habit 
of viewing education and its theory as a 
narrow domain of pedagogy with slight 
concern for its social and political impli¬ 
cations? These and kindred questions are 
not answered here. Instead, very briefly, 
an attempt is made to indicate Goethe’s 
relationship to the pattern of modern 
education, and sketch certain central 
ideas which he entertained. 

That Goethe, as educator, followed 
the naturalistic tendency, that he be¬ 
longed to the numerous company of 
greater and lesser minds that were fired 
by Rousseau, is so true and so common¬ 
place a fact that it scarcely needs be 
said. In that company, as a man, he 
stands head and shoulders above a host 
of those who gave most if not all their 
creative thought to pedagogy. He him¬ 
self—-a practical pedagogue, like his 
father—taught his own son, his sister, 
Fritz von Stein, Carl August (the grav¬ 
est failure), as Minister of Education 
governed the scholastic, scientific and 
artistic life of the Duke’s domain, and 
wrote on educational theory as well. His 
interests and activities seemed to recog¬ 
nize no restraining barrier. He loves the 
one who desires the impossible, he says 
in Faust. Perhaps it is this limitless 
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range of desire and activity which has 
obscured the pedagogical facet of his 
work for all save a few specialists. The 
age of specialism, which he foresaw, has 
little time for those who enter all do¬ 
mains. 

Goethe’s stature as educator may be 
better appreciated, if one views him 
through a larger telescope. To see him 
only as one of the naturalistic train of 
the 18 th and 19 th centuries distorts his¬ 
tory by the short perspective, and does 
him no justice. It does injustice also to 
naturalism, as a movement, to forget, or 
slur over, its antecedents. The “New 
Life” stirring in Dante’s day was many- 
sided—economic, social, political, aes¬ 
thetic, literary, linguistic, religious, sec¬ 
ular, philosophic, scientific, and natural¬ 
istic. These aspects were then of unequal 
significance. Some then important be¬ 
came less so 5 others, then embryonic, 
enlarged their sphere. Religion and the 
church were to see their share in man’s 
interest metamorphosed and diminished. 
Secular government; economic life; 
letters and linguistics; science, based on 
the authority of nature herself, rather 
than ancient compendiums and dogma 
—all of them were to experience an un¬ 
precedented, largely unforeseen expan¬ 
sion, still without end. The “New Life,” 
sensed at first vaguely, then more and 
more apprehended, is our life in fuller 
degree today. 

As this “New Life” progressively 
matured in succeeding centuries, it mani¬ 
fested itself in various educational pat¬ 
terns—-chiefly classical humanism, real¬ 
ism, naturalism—all of which were hu¬ 
manistic, i.e., concerned with man and 


his good life here and now. The first of 
these modern educational patterns found 
its source of guidance in the greatest 
body of letters known to the Western 
mind—Greek and Latin. Goethe, in his 
day, broadening the range, would seek 
understanding of Oriental letters as well. 
If Chinese and Sanskrit were beyond 
him, Persian letters were explored. The 
second, realism, broadened the sources 
to include the world of things, and 
evolved a method for their study. The 
petty warfare between men of letters 
and the advocates of the new sciences 
is interesting and important in its nega¬ 
tivism, but beside the point we are con¬ 
cerned with here. Goethe, like other 
great minds, did not lose himself in that 
struggle, but rather ranged both spheres. 
The third pattern, indebted to its fore¬ 
runners, enthroned Nature herself as 
chief source and monitor of life and edu¬ 
cation, sought freedom from bookishness 
and knowledge for its own sake—which 
schoolmen, whether scientific or literary, 
were prone to venerate—and set the 
child, the man, in place of them. Here 
again, Goethe, far from being an ex¬ 
tremist, offered a synthesis. 

It requires no feat of intellect to see 
that, despite centuries and certain ex¬ 
ternals that separate them, early classical 
humanism and naturalism of the 18th 
and 19th centuries have a large domain 
in common. In the center of that common 
ground is man, his capacity, his com- 
pletest perfection. The germ of the chief 
principles of “progressive” education to¬ 
day is found in the thought, and 'often 
in the practice, of the early humanistic 
educators. Judged by humanistic ideas 
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and. principles, each of which may be ex¬ 
pressed here by a word or phrase, for 
brevity’s sake—discover natural talent 
and follow its lead; cultivate the uni¬ 
versal, or all-round man; capitalize in¬ 
terest; avoid blows; make learning 
pleasant; encourage play; form the body 
as well as activate the mind; foster 
critical independent thinking; educate 
the citizen—Goethe emerges as an 18th 
century humanistic educator. Emphasiz¬ 
ing the growth process, learning by 
doing, observation of things, he is a 
realistic and naturalistic one as well. He 
assumes a stature, one may add, that 
defies comparison, unless it be with a da 
Vinci. He combines, in himself, the 
character of scientist, original investi¬ 
gator, student of letters, and contributes 
fruitfully to each. 

IV 

As educational thinker, Goethe, sur¬ 
veying the scene of his youth, heaps 
negation, criticism, and laughing ridicule 
upon the error, the unreason, the stu¬ 
pidity of existing practice. The public 
mode of education in his day inspired 
no confidence. Of private tutors a few 
were good; but crudeness, ill temper, 
and dull routines abounded. At home, 
his father’s pedagogy he found arid, op¬ 
pressive, indeed at times unbearable; but 
it had bright spots. Grammar seemed to 
Goethe arbitrary and ridiculous. Latin, 
learned in rhyme, he found easy; in like 
fashion, geography was memorized. 
Children’s literature seemed a great 
desert, but he found an oasis: Comenius’ 
Or bis Piet us; and lately Telemachus, 
Crusoe , Anson’s Voyage around the 
Globe, and various VolksbUcher. In 


drawing, one learned various strokes and 
came at length to join them, making 
eyes, noses, faces, heads! His father’s 
method of overcoming one fear by 
another one more frightful was less 
effective than his mother’s persuasion 
and petty bribery. Corporal punishment, 
an adjunct of contemporary pedagogy, 
Goethe found valuable chiefly in cultivat¬ 
ing stoicism. In physical culture even rid¬ 
ing, which should have been pleasant, 
was taught in the worst way possible, 
most stress being on how to sit a horse. 

At the universities, certain values were 
to be had in the circles of studious or 
learned men, if not necessarily by one’s 
own efforts. Boarding-house society off¬ 
ered some worth-while acquaintances. A 
torchlight procession for a venerable pro¬ 
fessor was certainly a pleasant memory. 
A “rowbottom” at Leipzig indubitably 
broke monotony. Medicine as a discipline 
could charm, even though his own fac¬ 
ulty of law, to which a father’s care 
committed him, was rather boring. 
There were serious evils: the youngest 
professors, teaching that they themselves 
might learn, made their progress at the 
expense of the students; the oldest ones, 
having long ceased learning, stood still, 
were out of date, and often in error. In 
the faculties he found the partisanship of 
specialists—e.g., law versus belles lettres. 
Law itself was approached narrowly. 
One avoided a broad approach to the 
study, learned certain proper questions 
and answers, and took a degree the 
easiest way. Philosophy gave no light, 
Spinoza excepted; logic seemed de¬ 
signed to destroy mind, in order that one 
might learn to use it. In Faust, Goethe 
serves a delicious dish of satire on uni- 
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versity learning. Mephistopheles, dis¬ 
guised, taking in hand an eager student 
who wishes to know the facts of earth 
and heaven, advises the faculty of logic, 
to lick the mind in shape, that it may 
know; 

If the first be so, the second so, 

Then must the third and fourth be so. 

Afterwards, above all, one must have a 
go at metaphysic, to grasp what is too 
deep for the mind of man! Meantime, 
observe due order: 

Fiinf Stunden habt ihr jeden Tag; 

Seid drinnen mit dem Glockenschlag! 

Habt euch vorher wohl prdparirt, 
Paragraphos wohl einstudirt, 

Damit ihr nachher besser seht, 

Dasz er nichts sagt, als was im Buche steht; 
Doch euch des Schreibens ja befleiszt, 

Als dictirt’ euch der Heilig ’ Geistl 

V 

But Goethe, of course, was not content, 
whether in education or in life itself, 
to play only the role of Mephistoph¬ 
eles, the spirit of eternal negation. 
His philosophy, on the contrary, is em¬ 
phatically one of affirmation, doing, and 
accomplishment. A telling glimpse into 
the mind of the man who was so emi¬ 
nently and beautifully loquacious, but 
whose life was filled with unremitting 
labors, may be gained from a passage 
in Faust. The hero, taking down a 
volume of Holy Writ, begins to trans¬ 
late where it reads: c In the beginning 
was the Word? But at the Word he 
sticks ; one can not rate the Word so 
highly! He must translate it otherwise; 
perhaps, Tn the beginning was the 
Mind? But hold, let not the pen run on 
so fast! Is it mind that works and creates 


everything? Perhaps, Tn the beginning 
it was not mind but Power P But, even 
as he writes it down, something warns 
that it is not so. Then, suddenly, he sees 
the light, and writes, Tn the beginning 
was the Deed? 

This elevation of the act runs through¬ 
out Goethe’s life and writings. Activity 
is the first principle. Experience has pri¬ 
ority before idea; it is pleasant to think 
one has ideas without knowing it! he 
tells Schiller. The world’s work always 
beckons. Goethe is never willing to say 
to the passing moment, harry awhile, 
thou art so fair.’ Let us work while there 
is day, he tells an old friend. As it was in 
the beginning, so fin the end it was the 
act.’ At the close of his self-revelation, 
Faust, an old man, though blind, orders 
swampland reclaimed, made pleasant 
and fruitful. 

The world of work was one of 
Goethe’s earliest and best teachers. Sent 
by his father on errands to numerous 
workshops, he spent many hours there, 
and sought to know the methods of vari¬ 
ous artisans, and the life of the families 
which, he saw, was shaped and colored 
by the crafts they followed. But his 
philosophy is not of the act alone; the 
union of act and thought is required; 
for ‘action vitalizes, but limits; thought 
expands, yet cripples.’ ‘To be active,’ 
Goethe says in Wilhelm Meister, ‘is the 
chief vocation of man.’ All times of rest 
one should use to get clear understand¬ 
ing of things, which in turn aids activity. 
As for patterns of education, Goethe 
declared that of the Hydriots best. Being 
seafaring folk they take their boys on 
shipboard and so accustom them from 
childhood to the life of trade, barter, 
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and booty, that they become the shrewd¬ 
est traders and boldest pirates. 

The utopian Pedagogical Province, 
sketched in Meisters Wanderjahre , ar¬ 
gues the advantage of education organ¬ 
ized on the principle of activism. Wil¬ 
helm, Montan and Felix would be at 
home in factory schools, industrial insti¬ 
tutes, and technical schools today. Goethe 
anticipates the education of a machine 
age. It is a day of specialization; happy 
are those who know it and act accord¬ 
ingly. It is a work-world of equality, but 
one should learn to serve in the lowliest 
stations. A trade is best. To a small 
mind, whatever it attempts is only a 
trade; to a larger one, it is an art. The 
highest capacity by doing one thing does 
everything. 

Inside the Province there are many 
centers, each one a little world in itself, 
much like the great world of human 
vocations. One may study all aspects 
of horse breeding (with which languages 
are learned in practice), mining, agri¬ 
culture, instrumental music, vocal music, 
dancing, poetry, painting, plastic arts, 
sculpture, architecture. The study of 
dramatic art has been seriously discussed, 
but it is banned, for it entails the pres¬ 
ence of an idle audience. Dramatic art 
corrupts other arts. Painting and music 
will be profitably used by the theater, 
indeed; but they themselves lose by the 
association. Since the school authorities 
hold, however, that no talent should be 
neglected, or misdirected, a child who 
shows talent for mimetic art is sent to a 
stage in some city, where he may go 
full speed ahead toward his future 
‘quack-quack’ life activity. What would 
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Goethe think of a University drama- 
workshop? 

Goethe’s is a life and education of 
joyful activity, of course. He takes no 
stock in the curse of work, compulsion 
to earn bread in the sweat of one’s 
brow. He has no sympathy with morbid 
speculation, does not live with regrets, 
sad memories, and thoughts of death. 
Faith in the joy of living, gedenke zu 
leben, is his pillar of light. ‘Life is a 
lovely thing,’ indeed, the Tischlied tells 
us. Those attending Mignon’s last rites 
are enjoined to return swiftly to life’s 
serious endeavor, which alone leads to 
eternal happiness. Even when “Care” 
blinds him, the heroic Faust summons a 
host of workers to execute a great recla¬ 
mation project. 

Interest, a principle of education, is 
a related, motivating power in joyful 
activity. Goethe recalls contrary practice 
in his own schooling. A good teacher 
will always recognize and provide for 
that which is naturally interesting and 
pleasant to the learner—unless, per¬ 
chance, an effective and better substitute 
is at hand. Indeed, says Jarno, ‘in each 
new area of learning, one must begin 
like a child, envelop the subject in pas¬ 
sionate interest, and enjoy the husk first 
until one is fortunate enough to reach 
the heart of the matter.’ 

The activity-interest principle does not 
run wild, however, as applied in the 
Pedagogical Province. There is guidance 
and discipline. In music, the pupil may 
not rush as he pleases over the strings, 
or invent at pleasure. He must learn 
how to use the instrument. If the archi¬ 
tects (they build houses at the school) 
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make mistakes, it must be in the stage of 
design; errors are not to be built. In 
some arts, such as painting and sculpture, 
more freedom is justified. This discipline 
in the activity school—which runs 
counter to statements made elsewhere 
—is defended by the observation that 
those who have the greatest talent are 
precisely the ones who lend themselves 
to it most readily. Only the mediocre 
claim freedom on the ground that their 
originality is not to be restrained. Genius 
perceives that art is art, and not nature. 
Goethe’s own talent for self-discipline, 
in his labor, and in overcoming aversion 
to repulsive things, high places, and dis¬ 
turbing noises, was phenomenal. 

Despite this discipline and guidance, 
the pedagogical value of error is broadly 
defended. Es irrt der Mensch , so lang 
er strebt , one recalls from Faust. Accord¬ 
ing to the Abbe, in Wilhelm Meister, 
error is never cured, save by erring. 
Guarding against fault is not the teach¬ 
er’s obligation; rather, let the wayward 
pupil drink deep of it. Jarno, who ad¬ 
mits he cannot stand by while pupils go 
astray, calls himself a bad teacher. 

In all that man undertakes, nature is 
the true source of guidance. The reason 
for Goethe’s preference for nature’s 
teaching is, in the last analysis, that 'she 
is ever right, and any error can only be 
mine.’ When teaching his own son, 
Goethe sought simply to develop what 
was in him and have him learn thor¬ 
oughly whatever he began. In Hermann 
und Dorothea , the wise old mother sets 
forth the familiar doctrine of individual 
differences and the necessity of heeding 
them: 


Derm wir konnen die Kinder nach unserem 
Sinne nicht formen; 

So wie Gott sie uns gab , so musz man sie 
haben und lieben. . . . 

Denn der eine hat die, die anclern andtre 
Gaben. . . . 

Nature is good; in normal, healthy chil¬ 
dren, she generously gives all we need. 
These gifts have to be discovered and 
developed; we must not hasten the proc¬ 
ess. It is best done by letting the indi¬ 
vidual find himself. One must learn 
what he can and can not do. It is the 
greatest mistake to think a talent can be 
developed when there is no natural bent. 
Such an effort would be labor lost. We 
must realize, too, that not all of nature’s 
generous promises in childhood will be 
fulfilled; if they were, there would be 
a world of geniuses. Of course, it is 
not easy to know what a child’s true bent 
is; apparent interests may be only 
ephemeral. If there is uncertainty, it is 
well, in teaching, to let the pupil begin 
with the gayest, most pleasing activity. 
The activities of children are a means 
of growth; they help to discover talent, 
and they develop it. 

To form the whole man, I’uomo uni¬ 
versale , in whom all talents the indi¬ 
vidual possesses should be brought to 
the highest possible perfection, was the 
desire of early classical humanists. This 
high ideal was seldom realized. In 
. Goethe, one may say the humanistic con¬ 
cept was made manifest. Certainly, 
he seems to be one of the completest 
men in history. Self-culture, an ex¬ 
pansion of life, was his constant aim 
and endeavor. To live for oneself was to 
him a law of nature. But self-culture is 
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not only useful to oneself j it serves 
others. But this value of man to society 
is always contingent on fidelity to self. 
Life itself is the best education. A talent 
may be developed in quietude, but char¬ 
acter is formed in dem Strom der Welt , 
we read in Tasso, In education, as in 
life, a steadfast purpose is necessary. In 
the Pedagogical Province none are ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of master save those 
who clearly realize the purpose for 
which they are born, and have enough 
practice to proceed toward that goal. 

The great importance of the self and 
self-culture does not in any way diminish 
the significance of society. The individual 
is always inevitably interdependent with 
it, indeed dependent upon it, even when 
he seems most independent. He can not 
usurp society’s role for himself. It is in 
and for the community that he spends 
his energies in self-development. What 
seems to be his, may be in large part 
derived from others. Goethe acknowl¬ 
edges his indebtedness to multitudes of 
men and ages, but what he writes is 
signed, Goethe. If one could subtract 
what he owed to predecessors, he says, 
there would be little left. 

As education is the means of self-cul¬ 
ture, so it is the road to social betterment 
of the masses of mankind. Though, in 
youth, Goethe had been stirred by revo¬ 
lutionary tendencies, he ultimately saw 
this violent method of emancipation as a 
disruptive, retarding influence on civili¬ 
zation. Not by revolution but through 
evolution lies the way. Education is the 
tool of the evolutionary process. Make 
new men by education, and through them 
fashion the new society. So also Pesta- 
lozzi taught. The community Goethe 
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envisages in Wilhelm Meister is a social¬ 
ism of sorts, somewhat akin to Owen, 
Saint-Simon, and Fabian thought. There 
is freedom and equality of opportunity} 
each finds his capacity, develops it to the 
utmost for his own happiness and ful¬ 
filment, and thereby serves the whole. 
Wherever one can be of use, there is his 
fatherland. 

Goethe stands on the threshold of a 
new era. In this emergent world he sees 
that industrial, social, political, and edu¬ 
cational changes are inevitable. In educa¬ 
tion, his most radical and fruitful idea 
is the union of vocation and liberal 
studies. Specialism is the key in educa¬ 
tion, just as in industrial life. By this 
marriage of vocational specialism with 
the ideal of self-culture Goethe offered, 
in theory at least, a solution of one of the 
oldest conflicts, the alleged incompatibil¬ 
ity of vocational and liberal education. A 
life activity and proficiency, the overseer 
of the Pedagogical Province says, £ are 
much more consistent with satisfactory 
intellectual culture than people gener¬ 
ally think.’ One’s vocation should be the 
central principle of organization of self¬ 
culture. Only on the basis of a right 
choice of vocation is it possible to harness 
all powers in harmonious activity. Know¬ 
ing and practicing one thing properly 
is of higher cultural value than half¬ 
knowing a hundred. Educational institu¬ 
tions change slowly, and only when suffi¬ 
ciently compulsive forces are brought 
to bear on them. Hence it is, that this 
aspect of Goethe’s thought is still a tenet 
of “progressive” educational theorists 
today, and is only in part incorporated 
in practice. 

Linked with the principles of nature’s 
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lead, activism, and specialism, is that 
of vocational guidance. Children are apt 
to find many, if not all forms of activity 
inviting. The directors of the Pedagogi¬ 
cal Province, therefore, watch the actions 
of their charges, judge of them, and as¬ 
sign places of learning accordingly. Mis¬ 
takes may be made in so doing, of course. 
Goethe observes that even when human 
talents show a most clear-cut direction, 
it is hard for the wisest and most experi¬ 
enced guide to recognize them with cer¬ 
tainty. In the Pedagogical Province it is 
an accepted principle that, should an ac¬ 
tivity entered upon prove uncongenial, 
the directors transfer the learner to 
another. Felix, after a brief time in the 
agricultural field, is transferred to ani¬ 
mal husbandry, and then to the eques¬ 
trian school. Activities are thus a means 
of discovering and directing human 
talent, finding life’s work, and preparing 
for it. The Promised Land is where we 
find our work. 

Observation is no less valid a principle 
with Goethe than activism. Only when 
one has seen is he ready to read and hear 
to advantage. Oral and written learning 
are never enough, never convey the true 
nature of anything. Faust wants to leave 
off the quest of words, wants to see 
things, reality in embryo, and under¬ 
stand what makes the universe hang to¬ 
gether. From books, Goethe asserts, he 
can learn nothing—which scarcely tallies 
with his actual education. Learning by 
heart, which he did much in boyhood, is 
ridiculed in Faust and Wilhelm Meister . 

Bookish learning is scouted even in 
the spiritual realm. Theresa declares she 
cannot understand why men were ever 
persuaded that God talked to them 


through books and histories. If one can¬ 
not learn from the universe its relation 
to him, if his own heart does not tell 
him what he owes himself and others, 
he will scarcely learn it from books. 
Books generally do little but give us 
names for our blunders. There are ex¬ 
ceptions, however j books can be impor¬ 
tant, if we really learn to read. Reading 
great books, as Seneca said long before 
him, Goethe thinks is of great value, for 
they lift us to a mental circle that is 
highest, wisest, best. One great book, 
really mastered, may be better than a 
multitude read hastily and without plan. 

Languages are to be taught by direct 
use. Are they not learned best in the 
country where spoken? The Pedagogical 
Province is international. Youth from 
all countries are there, and various 
languages are studied, rotating from 
month to month. While Felix learns 
horse husbandry thoroughly, he also 
studies Italian as part of general educa¬ 
tion. An inclination to a particular 
tongue, once observed, is rewarded by 
special instruction of trained gram¬ 
marians. Learning a language should be 
a means to acquisition of other knowl¬ 
edge at the same time. Goethe liked 
French from an early age, for he ac¬ 
quired it amid a busy multifarious life. 
The mother tongue would be given first 
place, of course, for everyone is partial 
to his native idiom. It is the means 
whereby the soul breathes, says Goethe. 
The classics will be a part of higher edu¬ 
cation, being a perennial stimulus to 
youthful imagination. The usefulness of 
translations is recognized. Science will 
always be the mate of languages; it, too, 
is a means of communication. Children 
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are inclined to nature study, and one 
must capitalize this interest. 

Aesthetic appreciation—a byword 
nowadays—had an important place in 
Goethe’s thought. His emphasis on vo¬ 
cational education for a life of useful 
activity is balanced and harmonized 
with aesthetic culture. Study of lan¬ 
guages, as noted, will help soften the 
horse-breeders. The useful is important; 
it promotes itself, for one cannot do 
without it. The beautiful, however, 
needs fostering. ‘Every day,’ Goethe 
wishes that ‘one should hear at least a 
little song, read a good poem, see a 
choice picture, and if it were possible, 
hear a few reasonable words spoken.’ 

Physical culture, games, dancing, and 
kindred activities keep pace in Goethe’s 
thought with intellectual and aesthetic 
cultivation. They are important as anti¬ 
dotes for depression. One’s capacities for 
creative work are a gift of Nature; but 
the body’s health and general welfare 
have an important bearing on the execu¬ 
tion of our designs. Fresh air and the 
open country are good influences for 
creative work. Byron’s productiveness, 
Goethe thought, must have been con¬ 
nected with his active life, riding, boat¬ 
ing, bathing, and swimming. 

In respect to physical culture, Goethe 
wrote from experience. Dancing seemed 
to come naturally to him, even under 
his father’s drilling; it was even more 
attractive when taught by a French danc¬ 
ing master who had two beautiful 
daughters! Walking, riding, fencing, 
skating, he found, were valuable mental 
stimuli as well as sources of physical 
pleasure. Fencing and riding had become 
the fashion in his youth. Goethe enjoyed 
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the first. Riding was badly taught, how¬ 
ever, chief attention being given to how 
to sit a horse, and other technicalities. 
Despite this, he came to love riding also. 
From certain extreme fads in physical 
culture, arising from mistaken inter¬ 
pretation of Rousseau, Goethe withheld 
approval. The rigorous Spartan disci¬ 
pline of cold baths, hard beds, and 
kindred cults, which were supposed to 
reform morals and return man to nature, 
seemed only to merit derision. 

Since women, several of them well 
educated, were prominent factors in 
Goethe’s life, one naturally asks whether 
he was partial to the new movement 
towards their education for a larger 
sphere in life. He himself certainly con¬ 
tributed much to the education of his 
sister, and to various other women. How 
much freedom, how large a sphere did 
he deem proper for them? Natalia de¬ 
scribes in Wilhelm Meister her system 
of education for girls. It is very strict. 
She does not allow her charges freedom 
to wander and to search, pursue delu¬ 
sions, and make mistakes. Indeed, she 
always lays down rules, for it is better 
to be ‘wrong by rule’ than from natural 
impulse. 

Learned women were ridiculed in 
Goethe’s time. There is a hint in the 
“Confessions of a Fair Saint” that per¬ 
haps less learned men would have been 
shamed thereby. In another instance, the 
ladies complain that men have kept 
learning for themselves, and have made 
women dolls or drudges. Lothario an¬ 
swers this with the conventional view 
that, to have assigned women the house¬ 
hold sphere is the highest compliment 
men could have paid them. How can 
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women complain? In Wilhelm Meister , 
the women take part in self-government, 
an experiment in management of a 
theatrical group 5 but it seems that 
Goethe considers the house and its keep¬ 
ing, the care, comfort, and solace of man 
the proper sphere of woman. Was there 
not a note of seriousness in the Goethean 
dictum, so warmly received by most 
men, that— 

Die Hand, die Samstags ihren Besen juhrt 
Wird Sonntags dich am besten caressiren. 

Teaching holds a high place in 
Goethe’s educational thought. Wilhelm 
expresses the greatest pleasure when he 
is led to learn something new, because 
Felix so tirelessly wants to learn about 
the world opening around him. But 
teachers and teaching are part and parcel 
of the dawning age of specialism. Teach¬ 
ing is a profession; there is no place for 
amateurism, or anybody who is half 
taught. There is nothing worse for edu¬ 
cation than a teacher who knows just 
what his pupils are to learn, and no 
more. A good teacher must know a 
thing thoroughly, be fully conversant 
with it in practice. But, of his fullness of 
knowledge, the teacher may properly 
tell only a part, just as much as can be 
received. For children are bound to be 
superficial in their undeveloped state, 
and there must be a corresponding 
limitation of what is imparted to them 
in response to their questions. Later, 
their inquiries may be answered more 
fully and exactly. 

In religion Goethe was beset by diffi¬ 
culties of dogmas 5 they would not make 
sense. The terror at sin, which he was 
supposed to feel, left him cold. After 


Lisbon’s earth-tremor, God’s goodness 
was itself suspect. What did it mean to 
‘eat and drink damnation to oneself’? 
He found no answer in these and kin¬ 
dred questions, for religious instruction 
at the hands of an aged, pious, infirm 
preacher, he found touched neither mind 
nor heart. 

The foregoing doubts and difficulties 
must be taken into consideration in con¬ 
nection with religious elements in 
Goethe’s pedagogical thought. Fear, so 
prominent in Christian dogma, would 
find no place in his scheme of educa¬ 
tional factors and values. Love, on the 
contrary, is the best teacher and positive 
influence in our lives. The significance 
of courageous, stoical suffering, Goethe 
knew very well by experience as an ele¬ 
ment in self-discipline. To suffering and 
spiritual triumph he left beautiful testi¬ 
mony in the old minstrel’s song: 

Wer nie sein Brot mit Thranen asz, 

Wer nie die kummervollen N'dchte, 

Auj seinem Bette weinend sasz, 

Der kennt euch nicht ihr himmlischen 

Machte. 

Reverence for the highest that man 
has felt and conceived is assigned an 
overall, pervasive role in Goethe’s 
Pedagogical Province. There are three 
forms: Reverence for what is above, 
around and below us. The most ancient 
evidences of these may be found in 
ethnic religions, philosophical thought, 
and in Christianity. Reverence must be 
cultivated; it is not innate; it does not 
arise from creedal dogmas and institu¬ 
tionalized forms. To find God in His 
own works seemed eminently better to 
Goethe; he tells us, in Wilhelm Meister , 
that whenever he looked there, he never 
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failed to find Him. It is in harmony with 
this thought that Goethe addressed the 
Erdgmt in Forest and Cavern: 

Du fiihrst die Reihe der Lebendigen 
V or mir vorbet, und lehrst mich meine 
Bruder 


hn stillen Busch } in Luft und Wasser ken - 
nen.... 

Dam fiihrst du mich %ur s'uhern Hohle , 
zeigst 

Mich dam mir selbst, und meiner eignen 
Ernst 

Geheime ttefe Wunder off nen sich. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT SPEAKS 

But, 'while Reproof around Mm rings. 

He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 

Enslaved) illogical, elate, 

He greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of Fate 
Or match with Destiny for beers. 

So, imferturbable, he rules 
Unhemp) disreputable, vast— 

And, in the teeth of all the schools, 
1,1 shall save him at the last! 


—Rudyard Kipling 



Educational Reforms in France 
Since the War* 

Georges Emile Roger 


I have been asked to give you a talk on 
the changes which have taken place 
in our educational system since the war. 

I will, at the same time, try to expound 
the philosophy which finds its expression 
in the present experiments and which 
has been embodied in the proposed re¬ 
form now submitted to the Minister of 
Education. 

But it must be clearly understood, 
from the start, that although some of 
these projects have already been experi¬ 
mented upon on a fairly large scale in 
the classes, so called “New Classes,” it is 
not at all certain that they will finally be 
accepted by Parliament without which 
approval they cannot become law. 

As a matter of fact it is more than 
likely that, when going through the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Council 
of the Republic, they will undergo pro¬ 
found changes. So that no one can tell 
what shape they will ultimately assume. 

However, we may be pretty sure that 
whatever modifications may be brought 
into the general scheme, the spirit that 
permeates it, will remain unaltered. 

I 

After this necessary word of warning, 

* This address was given by Monsieur Roger 
during November, 1949, to various audiences in 
the United States including groups of teachers 
and students at Brooklyn College, University of 
Maryland, New York University, and Ohio Uni¬ 
versity. 


I will now proceed to expound the 
theories which it embodies and to relate 
some of the interesting experiments to 
which they have already given rise. 
They will at least show you that we are 
up against the same problems which you 
on this side of the Atlantic are trying to 
solve. 

In spite of its recognized high stand¬ 
ard, the French Educational system had 
often been criticized in the past. Even 
before the war, it had become manifest 
that its structure, which had remained 
practically unaltered for half a century, 
was no longer quite in harmony with 
the social structure. It had ceased to be 
in keeping with the economic and social 
evolution. This inadaptability to the 
present state of society was revealed in 
the fact that education appeared more 
and more divorced from reality, from 
life. Instead of profiting by the advance¬ 
ments of science and psychology, educa¬ 
tional methods stagnated, except as re¬ 
gards the teaching of modern languages 
and biology. 

Moreover our system did not attach 
enough importance to the upbringing, 
should I rather say, the molding, of the 
future citizen, in a way that you under¬ 
stand as “citizenship:” 

Most educators considered—and a 
great many still do so—that some civic 
sense could be acquired simply by cul¬ 
tivating one’s mind, especially if one 
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studied the classical languages and litera¬ 
tures. This belief was rudely shaken 
by the experiences of the war and im¬ 
mediately after the liberation a small 
group of prominent, progressive educa¬ 
tors who were acquainted with the works 
of Dr. Montessori, and your great phi¬ 
losopher, John Dewey, without going as 
far back as J. J. Rousseau, Comenius and 
Rabelais, began to work on the problem, 
under the chairmanship of one of our 
most famous scientists, Professor Lange- 
vin. The outcome of their investigations 
and discussions are embodied in a re¬ 
port which will form the basic funda¬ 
mentals of education when the scheme 
is submitted by the Minister to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

At the same time experimental classes, 
recruiting volunteer teachers and pupils, 
were created side by side with the tra¬ 
ditional classes, in our largest Lycees. 
There were 200 “sixiemes nouvelles” 
the first year, to which were added 200 
“dnquiem.es nouvelles” the next year, 
and so on over the first four years of 
Secondary Education. Today 800 “new 
classes” are in operation with nearly 
4,000 teachers and 20,000 pupils. 

Let us now examine the principles by 
which the Reformers were guided when 
they set to work. 

The first, is the principle of justice, 
which implies the equality of educational 
opportunities for all children, in order 
to enable each one, in the interest of all, 
fully to develop his personality and 
occupy a place corresponding to his 
value, as an individual, within the com¬ 
munity. 

This again involves that education 
shall become still more democratic, in 
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other words, that every child will be 
given a chance of developing his apti¬ 
tudes and pursuing his studies as far as 
he can, irrespective of his social position. 

It is true that, under present condi¬ 
tions, “brainy” children can get scholar¬ 
ships which enable them to go through 
the Secondary School curriculum and 
even beyond, but in many cases their 
families cannot afford to dispense, for 
many years, with the salaries that these 
children would bring in if they went into 
industry or commerce, immediately after 
leaving the Primary school. Conse¬ 
quently, it will be necessary to grant 
them “maintenance scholarships” which 
will make good to the family this de¬ 
ficiency. 

The present system has also been 
taxed with maintaining the antiquated 
practices of a sort of hierarchy between 
the professions and workers—Manual 
labor and technical ability are still too 
often regarded as of an inferior value. 
Equity demands that all social tasks 
should stand equal in dignity. All citi¬ 
zens contribute, each in his degree, to 
the welfare of the nation and no profes¬ 
sion or craft should be looked down 
upon, provided it is carried on honor¬ 
ably and efficiently. 

Education should aim at providing 
for all children the opportunities to ob¬ 
tain the fullest development of their 
faculties and aptitudes with no barriers 
whatsoever. 

II 

The aim, therefore, will be twofold: 
initiation to cultural knowledge and, at 
the same time, vocational preparation 
to permit each one to become the man 
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and worker he is capable of becoming. 
Knowledge must develop not only per¬ 
sonality but also the solidarity which 
exists between human beings, in the past, 
the present, and the future, and make 
each man participate, as much as pos¬ 
sible in the life of other men. The 
schools must not strive to load the 
young generation with encyclopedic bag¬ 
gage quickly forgotten or outdated, but 
must have as a goal the development 
of good working habits, intellectual curi¬ 
osity, thirst for knowledge and culture 
as well as to encourage individuality in 
all its aspects. 

From a vocational point of view, the 
school must adapt each one to the call¬ 
ing for which he is qualified through 
the study of his particular aptitudes 
made throughout his years of orienta¬ 
tion. The years of study must be con¬ 
tinued as long as necessary, and include 
years of apprenticeship for all, in order 
to prepare each individual for his oc¬ 
cupation. That is the only way to achieve 
a curriculum encompassing both general 
education and vocational training. 

In order to succeed in both tasks and 
really prepare the youth for their double 
activity of citizen and worker, the 
schools will have to broaden their views 
on the outside world, be in closer con¬ 
tact with life than is at present the case. 

The teaching methods will have to be 
more thoroughly adapted than they 
are at present, to the psychological de¬ 
velopment of the child, in order to en¬ 
courage normal growth of the faculties 
of observation, of expression, of thought 
and action. Under its present form, the 
system of education is too collective, and 
it must attempt to individualize itself in 


order to permit the student to orient 
himself toward the subjects for which he 
is gifted, and help him master them at 
his own speed. It must at the same time 
teach the basic and fundamental tech¬ 
niques indispensable to all. In order to 
ensure that each child will reach the 
highest level of efficiency it is necessary 
first to discover his natural aptitudes, 
secondly to guide him without diverting 
his legitimate inclinations. 

That is why the first four years of 
secondary education, will be called the 
“orientation cycle.” 

A system of optional subjects, side by 
side with what is called the “common 
trunk” consisting of such subjects as are 
considered to be essential to all (French, 
mathematics, experimental sciences, his¬ 
tory, etc.), and a better organization of 
schools, will make it possible for a stu¬ 
dent to alter his course at any stage 
should it be found that he has taken the 
wrong direction. 

To facilitate these changes of orienta¬ 
tion as well as to develop cultural knowl¬ 
edge and solidarity, it becomes, there¬ 
fore, necessary to force each one to know 
and understand the various activities and 
mental differences of others by group¬ 
ing the various practical, theoretical and 
professional sections of instruction as 
much as possible in the same building, 
for each step of the educational ladder 
and for each cycle or degree of the cur¬ 
riculum and maintain a maximum of 
contact and common cultural knowledge 
between these sections. 

The entire edifice will then be divided 
horizontally, each partition occupied by 
young people of the same age where con¬ 
tact between primary, secondary or tech- 
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nical education can be facilitated, in 
contrast to the present “vertical” divi¬ 
sions which are the source of criticism. 

These structural reforms which aim at 
providing more progressive stages or de¬ 
grees of advancement will be accom¬ 
panied by corresponding changes in the 
administration of the system. 

Infant schools will accept children 
from the age of 3 years. Their principal 
aim will be a “sensorial” education, de¬ 
veloped through modern methods now 
widely used. Everywhere possible they 
will also give a preparatory education 
such as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
by keeping children up to seven years of 
a g e. 

The first degree education will be 
given in the primary school which will 
keep the children for four years, from 
7 to IX. 

This phase will have a double aim. 

r—The acquisition of fundamental 
techniques such as, language, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and drawing, which 
enable the child to understand and make 
himself understood. 

2—Teaching, by ways appropriate to 
their level of aptitudes, methods of ob¬ 
servation, of expression, and action, par¬ 
ticularly through hand work such as con¬ 
struction, gardening, the raising of ani¬ 
mals, the study of local environment. 

The secondary fro gram or curricu¬ 
lum will be divided into two cycles. The 
first from 11 to 15, will be fundamen¬ 
tally an orientation course. During this 
phase, the results of the various steps of 
this first cycle will be noted and added 
to the observations made during the pre¬ 
ceding years by specialists in child psy- 
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chology. All these notes will be entered 
on the student’s individual record, a 
record which will follow him through¬ 
out his schooling and end upon comple¬ 
tion of his studies. 

The program in this first cycle will be 
composed of basic subjects taught to all, 
adapted to the various intellectual levels 
(French language, practical initiation to 
mathematics, experimental and practical 
sciences, history and geography, as well 
as one foreign language). 

A fairly large number of optional sub¬ 
jects, from classical languages to manual 
training, will be added to these basic 
courses and will help detect the chil¬ 
dren’s real aptitudes. Technical educa¬ 
tion and tests at the apprenticeship level, 
will also be incorporated in this first 
cycle. 

The institutions devoted to this first 
cycle will be called “colleges” and the 
studies given will vary with the region 
where they are situated (urban, indus¬ 
trial, agricultural, maritime, etc. . .). 

Backward children or children to 
whom the years allotted to the first cycle 
are not sufficient to acquire the funda¬ 
mental knowledge necessary, will follow 
special courses during the second cycle. 

Handicapped children (blind, deaf 
and dumb, etc. . . .) will be taught by 
specialists, while being kept as much as 
possible in contact with normal children 
because it has been observed that this 
contact is particularly favorable to their 
mental development. 

The second cycle (from 15 to 17 or x 8 
years) will represent for all, the step 
called “determination step.” It is essen¬ 
tially devoted to the upbuilding of the 
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citizen and worker. It prepares the way 
for the selection of those who will end 
their studies there, and of those who will 
continue on to the higher levels of edu¬ 
cation. The special characteristic of this 
cycle will be “general culture” for gen¬ 
eral knowledge is that which binds men 
together, whereas specialization tends to 
segregate them. This cycle will have 
sections of a practical, vocational or 
theoretical character, or rather, for more 
flexibility, groups of complimentary sub¬ 
jects, adapted to the various abilities and 
interests. It will round out the vocational 
training through manual and commer¬ 
cial activities. It will be concluded by an 
examination covering the general knowl¬ 
edge and the professional efficiency ac¬ 
quired in the field of study chosen. 

Throughout the second cycle, continu¬ 
ous selection will permit correction of 
errors of orientation by modifying the 
original choice of studies, and designa¬ 
tion of qualified students for more ad¬ 
vanced, intellectual activities. The latter, 
on condition that they obtain their bac¬ 
calaureate, will continue their studies in 
“pre-university,” establishments prob¬ 
ably located in the “lycees.” For that 
purpose a period of “Third Degree” or 
preliminary studies of one to two years’ 
duration will be organized between the 
Lycee and the University. During these 
two years, although the work will be 
broader than that in the Lycee, it will 
nevertheless be more closely supervised 
than in the university, and will form a 
basis for the selection of those who will 
end their studies to fill sub-professional 
posts in industry and business and those 
who will enter the university. 


Higher education, given in the univer¬ 
sities and the advanced schools, must, 
under the new system fill three functions 
which will be developed simultaneously. 

1. Professional training (Engineers, 
Educators, Doctors, Chemists, 
Lawyers, etc. . .). 

2. Initiation to methods of research. 

3. Advancement and spreading of 
higher knowledge. 

These various tasks will be accom¬ 
plished by the university whose present 
division into faculties will be replaced by 
separate specialized groups; for astron¬ 
omy, agronomy, medicine, philosophy, 
etc... and organized to fulfill their vari¬ 
ous functions jointly. 

Professional training begun by 
“Third Degree” education, will be con¬ 
tinued by the universities during the (2) 
Mastership (Licence) years while the 
students are preparing for their special¬ 
ized certificates. At the same time a 
selection will be made between those 
who will go no farther (working en¬ 
gineers, teachers for the first and second 
degree of education, etc.), and those 
who will be allowed to enter the highly 
specialized schools (Advanced Normal 
Schools) which will train the teaching 
personnel for the third degree of edu¬ 
cation, for universities and other insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning. 

Professional training at an advanced 
level will therefore, with the total or 
partial exception of everything concern¬ 
ing the military, be. given in the univer¬ 
sities and advanced schools attached to 
them. The location and the organization 
of the present schools will thereby be 
entirely modified. Civil service em- 
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ployees of all grades will be chosen 
through competitive examination prior 
to being employed. 

The personnel for scientific research 
or applied science such as the future en¬ 
gineers, doctors, pharmacists, agrono¬ 
mists, etc., will also be recruited from 
the same sections of the third degree as 
the teaching personnel of the second and 
third degrees and university professors. 
This initiation to research will be avail¬ 
able to the future teaching personnel 
preparing for their diplomas and Doc¬ 
toral theses and the future research per¬ 
sonnel. A close liaison will thus be estab¬ 
lished within the institutions between 
the two functions of the university— 
preparation of teaching personnel and 
the advancement of knowledge. 

Finally the propagation of advanced 
knowledge will be encouraged through 
public courses with no examination re¬ 
quired. 

Ill 

One of the consequences of the pro¬ 
posed reform will be that primary and 
secondary teachers will all receive the 
same instruction in the Lycees and pre- 
university classes, and will all have to 
graduate from the universities as licen- 
cies (M.A.). The only difference is that 
they will at the same time get special 
training on the third degree level, in the 
ordinary normal schools or training col¬ 
leges. 

The “licencies” who want to specialize 
in some particular subjects will have to 
pursue their studies in advanced normal 
schools and pass the “agregation,” 

Only “agreges” will be qualified to 
teach in the pre-university classes. Uni¬ 
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versity professors will continue to be 
recruited from among those with doc¬ 
tor’s degrees. 

Of course this transformation of the 
educational structure will have deep re¬ 
percussions on the methods, the curricu¬ 
lum, the orientation and selection of 
the students and on competitive exam¬ 
inations. 

As I intend to discuss some of the 
details later, it will be sufficient for me 
to explain now the spirit which will 
prevail over these changes. 

Further or popular education as we 
call it will keep in close touch not only 
with the primary schools but also with 
the normal schools of which there are 
two in each “departement” or county, 
and all the institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion. All educators in the most general 
sense of the word, will be asked to coop¬ 
erate in arranging special continuation 
classes for adults. 

Itinerant teachers will visit the rural 
districts and give talks on subjects of 
interest to the farmers and other rural 
workers. 

The dynamic methods, already widely 
used in the maternal schools and in cer¬ 
tain primary schools will tend to replace 
the more or less passive methods now 
in force. 

The task of the school will be for the 
most part to individualize instruction 
and make it practical. Part of the time 
will be used in having the students work 
in teams on certain projects. 

The subject matter and the methods 
used will be determined by the child’s 
degree of psychological development. 
Education will tend to encourage the 
acquisition of instruments of knowledge 
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and the desire to use them more than 
the actual storing of facts in one’s mem¬ 
ory. 

Efforts will be made to develop a taste 
for work well done and clear thinking. 

A state of balance will be maintained 
as much as possible between general 
studies and vocational training. 

At the end of the first cycle of the 
second degree, a clear understanding of 
the various steps of the evolution of 
human society and of the development 
of civilization must be achieved in such 
a way that each bit of knowledge ac¬ 
quired thereafter, automatically finds its 
place in the general framework. The 
teaching of the sciences, indispensable to 
most professions, will lose some of its 
utilitarian character, it will take on a 
more living aspect and incorporate itself 
into the general knowledge, through the 
constant reference to the history of ideas, 
and the great figures of history. 

Manual and artistic studies, as instru¬ 
ments of knowledge, will have to be¬ 
come a part of the first degree of educa¬ 
tion and of the first studies common to 
all in the first cycle of the second de¬ 
gree. The optional manual work (pre¬ 
apprenticeship) must not take more time 
than the other more abstract optional 
subjects to the detriment of general edu¬ 
cation. 

The orientation of the students accord¬ 
ing to aptitudes will be pursued through 
all their years of study and the selection 
made on this basis will necessitate a close 
study of the “student’s record” and will 
be influenced by the reports of his 
teachers. 

There will be no general examinations 
during the entire period of compulsory 


study and it is only at the end of the 
second cycle of the second degree that 
an examination will take place. This 
examination will mark the end of Sec¬ 
ondary studies. 

On the other hand, it seems probable 
that a competitive examination having 
as its object the determination of the 
individual’s aptitude to pursue certain 
studies or to fill some public function 
will be given. Such examinations may 
also be given before admission in each 
of the sections of the third degree or be¬ 
fore entering the university. 

All this, however, is still in the theo¬ 
retical stage. Yet I would not leave you 
under the impression that however ob¬ 
scure or vague some of these theories 
may seem at first sight, they are mere 
figments of the mind. 

In fact, as I told you at the beginning, 
many have already been partially put 
into practice. For the last four years 
experiments have been carried on in 800 
classes and we are now in a position to 
judge the results. 

Just before leaving France, I met by 
good fortune one of my colleagues who 
is responsible for these “new classes.” 
She had just been going through a large 
number of reports from supervisors and 
teachers who were participating in the 
experiment, so I am in a position to give 
you the latest and most reliable informa¬ 
tion. 

As it would be rather tedious and per¬ 
haps pointless to go into details I will 
content myself with placing before you 
—impartially—the opinions expressed in 
an overwhelming majority of reports. 

First of all let us examine the credit 
side or positive gains. 
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All teachers praise the favorable phys¬ 
ical and psychological conditions under 
which the new classes are working. 

The children are happier. The atmos¬ 
phere of confidence, joyfulness and 
friendship in which they live develops 
in them a deeper attachment to their 
school and greater respect for their 
classroom. 

Their personality expands more at¬ 
tractively and happily and this is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in introverted or 
over-gifted or “problem” children. Some 
remarkable recoveries have been re¬ 
corded. 

Their intellectual activity is stimu¬ 
lated. They show more curiosity and 
keenness. Their aesthetic sense develops 
in all desirable directions. Their practi¬ 
cal and civic sense also. They like to 
arrange, to build and create all sorts of 
things. The class becomes a living unit 
of the national community by fostering 
a sense of solidarity. 

The study of “environments” (social 
studies) helps the youngsters to realize 
that school life is intimately connected 
with the larger world outside. Finally, a 
valuable kind of culture is derived from 
the concrete methods employed in teach¬ 
ing the various subjects. Thanks to draw¬ 
ing, dramatization, diagrams and charts, 
learning ceases to be an abstract thing, 
divorced from reality. 

One of the most appreciated methods 
of teaching is what we call “controlled 
work,” i.e., team-work under the guid¬ 
ance of a teacher. The results have 
proved so encouraging that the experi¬ 
ment will probably be continued into the 
upper classes, with some change. Instead 
of working in teams the student will 
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work individually under the guidance 
of a teacher who will act as a kind of 
tutor on the model of what is done in 
British universities. 

Everyone is agreed on the usefulness 
and effectiveness of some of the new. 
subjects—handicraft and practical skills, 
the study of local environments and ini¬ 
tiation to the fine arts and music. 

The teachers express satisfaction at 
having to handle smaller classes, the 
maximum being 25. Each teaching unit 
consists of three principal teachers. They 
can meet once a week and compare notes 
more easily. They know one another and 
their pupils better. Lastly, the regular 
contacts with parents have proved highly 
beneficial to all concerned. 

The happy consequences of these de¬ 
velopments can be summ'ed up in the 
following way: 

The teachers cooperate more closely 
than under the old system. They get to 
know their pupils much better, they are 
in a much more favorable position to 
help them study along the right lines. In 
special courses, they can even rescue chil¬ 
dren who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been given up as incorrigible 
dunces, they can advise the parents more 
reasonably and, finally, when the time 
comes for a choice to be made they can 
orient and advise the students more 
safely. 

These, very briefly stated, are some of 
the positive results acknowledged by all. 

IV 

Let us now turn to the other side of 
the picture. Most teachers admit that the 
importance of memory is overlooked by 
the new methods. Basic mechanisms are 
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dangerously neglected. A child may find 
it amusing to discover by himself that 
the accusative case of “rosa” in Latin is 
“rosam,” or that five rows of six building 
blocks make up a total of 30 blocks, but 
is it not a tremendous waste of time 
and is it not safer, after all, to make the 
child learn by heart, dogmatically, the 
Latin declensions and his multiplication 
table? Are we not running the risk of 
fostering the superficial curiosity of the 
child who likes to seek and even to find 
out, but who really does not care to learn 
and shies at all protracted painful intel¬ 
lectual efforts? 

The results in such subjects as Latin 
and mathematics which demand both 
memorizing and reflection have proved 
rather disappointing and point out that 
such fears are not groundless. 

Another lurking danger can be dis¬ 
covered in the kind of mental confusion 
and negligence engendered by the multi¬ 
plicity and diffusion of interests. One of 
our greatest educationists, the philoso¬ 
pher Alain, wrote in a very penetrating 
essay on education that “man is of some 
account only insofar as he gets some¬ 
thing out of himself by a severe method. 
Those who shrink from the severe 
method will never be any good.” Are 
we not doing great harm to our children 
by pampering their native propensity to 
superficiality instead of compelling their 
young minds to the precious discipline 
of concentration. 

It is a fact, and an ominous one, that 
the pupils of the new classes evince a 
very marked disinclination to all purely 
academic subjects and to all protracted 
intellectual exertion. 

It has also been noticed that wherever 


the teachers’ personal influence and 
authority were inadequate the children 
quickly developed unfortunate tenden¬ 
cies to puerility, presumptuousness' and 
indiscipline. 

The very syllabus of these new classes 
is the subject of much criticism. 

You will remember that the old time 
schedules were taxed with being over¬ 
loaded. It is not much better with the 
new. True it is indeed that the number 
of basic subjects has been slightly re¬ 
duced and the students have less home¬ 
work to do, but this is largely compen¬ 
sated for by the hours devoted to a lot 
of extra-curricular or optional subjects. 
Moreover, the new school methods re¬ 
quire more time than the old authorita¬ 
tive methods to be quite effective. They 
are a great strain both on the teacher 
and pupils. In many cases the new ac¬ 
tivities, “controlled” or guided team¬ 
work, preparation and classification of 
information cards, drawing up of re¬ 
ports, involve a great waste of time, if 
not very skillfully conducted. And we 
are beginning to discover in the third 
and fourth years of the second degree 
that important gaps have been over¬ 
looked in many essential subjects. 

No doubt, most of these deficiencies 
may be remedied. But it becomes more 
and more manifest that the new 
methods cannot be successfully em¬ 
ployed by mediocre teachers. 

Such methods demand many fine 
qualities which are not very common: 
excellent health, vitality, initiative, im¬ 
agination, inexhaustible patience and 
sympathy with children, a deep devo¬ 
tion to duty, intellectual alertness and 
real competence in two or three subjects. 
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All these obstacles will not be easily 
overcome and it will probably take a 
long time before the projected reform 
is put into practice, if it ever approved 
by Parliament in its present shape, 
which is very doubtful. 

V 

But whatever shape it may eventually 
assume I think that the experiment was 
well worth trying and that, in any case, 
it can be credited with two or three 
achievements of far-reaching importance. 

I, It will have been responsible for 
the explosion of the old notion according 
to which children were supposed to ad¬ 
just themselves to a rigid system of edu¬ 
cation. Instead, every reasonable educa¬ 
tionalist agrees that each pupil repre¬ 
sents a personality to be studied, whose 
gifts are to be discovered and who, as a 
result, can be oriented, at school and 
in work, in directions which provide a 
harmonious and satisfying relationship 
with life. 

i. Secondly, and as a consequence of 
the preceding principle, the new educa¬ 
tion will mean the breaking away from 
the old custom of regarding the class as 
“an intellectual unit like a flock of sheep, 
with the holding back of the foremost by 
the teachers till the stragglers have 
caught up.” Instead, it will advocate that 
fostering of individual activity which 
should be encouraged to move as fast as 


it wishes and in the direction it finds 
spontaneously. In a word, it will break 
the old bonds which restricted the liberty 
of both teacher and pupil to a dangerous 
extent. 

3. Owing to the new methods and 
the changes introduced into the curricu¬ 
lum, it is obvious that social habits and 
ways of group living, which are essential 
to democratic life and are consequently 
of the utmost significance to the nation, 
will be created and strengthened. 

Active methods which were already 
widely employed in modern language 
and biology classes will now spread to all 
the subjects on the syllabus. 

More children will be able to develop 
their aptitudes in a more congenial at¬ 
mosphere and we may hope that they 
will become broader-minded, better in¬ 
formed and happier citizens, not only of 
France, but of our new, freer world. 
However, all these welcomed changes 
should not make us forget that our tradi¬ 
tional education, with its glorious past is 
responsible for the present position of 
France in the world. 

Whatever its defects and failings, it 
was, owing to it, during the tragic hours 
of defeat and German occupation that 
the French people knew how to resist 
victoriously to lying propaganda and, 
after all, it was this system which molded 
the martyrs and the heroes of the Re¬ 
sistance and of the Liberation. 


History is a cemetery of ■peo-ples who were content to vegetate. 

—Count Carlo Sforza 



The Transformation of Chan Lan Far* 


P. F. Valentine 


C han Lan Far was only a name on 
the disqualified list. The Registar’s 
office had tallied the C’s and the D’s, 
added the points, and divided the 
meager sum by something. Just a matter 
of simple arithmetic. Equal and fair for 
all. And there was the name of Chan 
Lan Far who didn’t make the grade. 

None of us on the Scholarship Com¬ 
mittee knew Chan Lan Far. We recog¬ 
nized the names of probationers now 
fallen by the wayside, and we knew the 
victims of last semester’s accounting who 
had begged and been given “just one 
more chance.” We knew all the familiar 
cases. But not this one. 

We of the Committee scanned the 
roster of the damned with our usual 
imitations of toughness. You have to be 
hard in these cases. Coddle them and 
you only delay the inevitable. It costs 
money to nurse these weak sisters along. 
And remember our academic reputation! 
Protesting in this fashion and duly 
hardened to the task, we settled down 
to the business of compiling a final list 
of the condemned. Here was one whose 
parents were being divorced. Another 
who had to work eight hours a day. A 
girl with an alcoholic mother. A veteran 
with a wife and baby, and another on 
the way. A lass with a broken heart. O, 
sweet Charity, not these! Give them 
another chance. Refer them to a kindly 
counselor.—But this one, this Chan Lan 


Far—who knows anything about her? 

She was a forlorn figure, standing 
hesitantly in my office door. I noticed 
the contrast of her thin, sallow face 
against the straight, black hair, and I 
sensed the frightened appeal in her eyes. 
But it was her appearance of poverty 
that impressed me most. The coat that 
hung from her narrow shoulders was 
drab and frayed. Loose stockings 
covered her skinny legs. The bones of 
her wrist and hand made a grotesque 
pattern on the old notebook held against 
her breast. 

I tried a welcoming smile and she sat 
uncomfortably in a chair near my desk. 
She did not speak, but handed me the 
formal notice she had received from the 
Registar. I struck a casual attitude, hop¬ 
ing to open up a friendly conversation. 
The Chinese are generally responsive to 
these overtures, but in this case I en¬ 
countered a reticence that I found hard 
to penetrate. Her restraint was not due 
to a language difficulty, for she was able 
to speak English fairly well. It was not 
fear that made her uncommunicative, or 
else my disarming technique had failed. 
There was an inhibition harder to 
fathom, it seemed,—one that I was able 
to understand only gradually as our ac¬ 
quaintance grew. 

This first conference with Chan Lan 
Far produced no self-evident reason for 
extending her stay in college. The facts 
that I learned later were justification 
enough, but here was an immediate case 


* Proper names appearing in this narrative are 
fictitious. 
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that depended upon the subjective confu¬ 
sions of a dean. What promptings of in¬ 
tuition and sympathy moved me in her 
favor it is hard to say. There was some¬ 
thing about her that provoked an un¬ 
usual interest. Despite her mute and 
pathetic concern over her predicament, I 
could sense the presence of a deep self- 
respect and feel the pulse of an indwell¬ 
ing strength. Whatever my reasons, and 
although my academic conscience said 
no, I decided to take up her cause and 
urge the Committee to grant a reprieve. 

I think that the first break in her re¬ 
serve came when I informed her of our 
favorable action. She said little, and 
mostly to assure me that she would try 
hard to succeed. But I could see that she 
was profoundly moved. Perhaps at that 
moment I could have induced her to tell 
more about herself. However, in the 
course of the next few months I had sev¬ 
eral opportunities to talk with her upon 
a friendly plane and in time found her 
quite willing to speak of her experiences. 

Chan Lan Far had prepared for col¬ 
lege at a secondary school in Canton. 
From her parents, both of whom were 
dead, she had inherited a share in an 
apartment property. This was managed 
-by her uncle who was a prosperous mer¬ 
chant. While attending school she had 
lived in her uncle’s household. The 
home was a place of refinement in the 
best Chinese manner, and there Chan 
Lan Far acquired the softer traits of a 
protected life. But she was an ambitious 
girl. In her school her imagination had 
been stirred by examples of Chinese 
women whose lives were devoted to 
noble endeavors, and it became her great¬ 
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est desire to prepare herself for similar 
service by being educated in an American 
college. 

Her uncle proudly shared her dreams, 
and the time came when he had com¬ 
pleted arrangements for her departure 
for the United States. His brother, 
owner of a small store in San Francisco, 
would become her sponsor and guardian. 
She left Canton none too soon, for 
within a month the Japanese had moved 
in. 

The uncle in San Francisco had a 
numerous family which had to be sup¬ 
ported upon the slender income of his 
business. All would have been well, 
nevertheless, if Chan Lan Far’s allot¬ 
ments had arrived as planned. But none 
reached her. The Japanese occupation 
authorities had other ideas. And so it 
came about that Chan Lan Far found 
herself penniless and dependent at the 
outset of her adventure in America. 

What happened to her from that time 
to the present was something she found 
hard to relate. The events were infused 
with emotions strange to her which she 
did not fully understand. But gradually 
I gained an insight into the struggle 
with pride and poverty that had begun 
so soon upon her arrival. I learned of 
her resolve to work rather than add to 
the financial burden of her uncle—a deci¬ 
sion doubly difficult because, under the 
terms of her student visa, she would 
have to attend college while working. It 
was easy to imagine her bewildered 
efforts among strangers whose ways she 
did not understand, with no skill to offer 
and no knowledge that could be put to 
use. She found odd jobs, it seems, wash- 
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mg dishes in a restaurant, doing cham¬ 
bermaid work in a cheap hotel, and 
similar things; and then, three months 
before I met her, working in a hospital 
as a night maid. 

She held this last job until she grad¬ 
uated from college. Her hours, as I 
recall, were from ten at night until six, 
and she attended classes during the day. 
Her tasks were intermittent, and this 
enabled her to study at intervals and to 
catch brief naps on a cot. She had an 
evening meal with her uncle’s family 
and breakfast at the hospital, but no 
mid-day lunch until the college physi¬ 
cian had taken her in hand. 

When one considers these experiences 
against Chan Lan Far’s status and life 
in China, it is easy to understand her 
uncommunicative attitude at the outset 
of our acquaintance. As an upper-class 
Cantonese she was accustomed to the 
luxury and refinements of a superior 
home. Beyond its shelter her only activi¬ 
ties were in school. What she knew of 
the world was acquired mostly through 
channels remote from actual events. She 
could dream and plan a brave future, 
but her upbringing had given her a 
fragile and sensitive nature unsuited to 
facing the world abruptly and alone. 

When thrust into circumstances so 
severe, it is no wonder that she reacted 
as to a trauma. One can understand 
her confusion and distrust and see the 
motive of her withdrawal. Her reticence 
can be explained as a protective device to 
cover her wounded pride; and her sub¬ 
mission to the signs of poverty might 
well be taken as a sacrificial act. 

The fact that Chan Lan Far persisted 


in her college work despite these re¬ 
actions was proof that she possessed un¬ 
usual reserve of character. There' was 
evidence of strength likewise in her un¬ 
willingness to accept anything that 
seemed like charitable help when offered 
it. She chose to go on with her hospital 
job and to work out her problem in her 
own way. 

There was one charity, however, 
which she accepted with full gratitude, 
and that was my continued intervention 
in the Scholarship Committee to keep 
her on the roll of the college. For it 
must be said that her record remained 
precarious. There were times indeed 
when I gravely doubted that she had 
the requisite mental ability. Somehow 
she struggled along, but never pulling 
her grade average quite to the necessary 
standard. In this dubious condition she 
finally satisfied all other requirements 
for graduation. The grades for her final 
semester, however, were deplorable. 
Committee members were most reluct¬ 
ant even to consider her as a candidate 
for the diploma. Thus her fate hung in 
the balance for several days. In the end 
it was more my authority as a dean than 
my success as an advocate which placed 
her name on the graduation list. 

And now arose an unexpected com¬ 
plication, for it seems that Chan Lan 
Far had decided to change her name. On 
the blank to be filled by graduates she 
was Chan Lan Sen. That was the way 
she wanted it. “You must get me an 
authorization,” I said. “You didn’t enter 
the country under this name, did you?” 
She took the problem to the house of 
Chan, her uncle. But Mr. Chan, it 
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seems, was no believer in innovation 
upon so important an occasion. This is 
what he wrote: 

Dear Sirs: 

With high esteem I am forwarding a 
letter of authenticated rectification with ref¬ 
erence to the name, supposedly to be Chan 
Lan Sen instead of Chan Lan Far as regis¬ 
tered in that institution. In view of the fact 
that the registrar’s office demands precision 
of inquiry and valid proof to this effect, I 
wish this note would avoid the necessary 
clarification. 

The Chinese people are by cult of tradi¬ 
tion, ineffectiveness of records, do often 
change their names especially in China. The 
name Chan Lan Far is really her legal 
name of entry to this country, but despite 
of sensuous common or tribial customs, 
various difficulties of adjustment socially 
and economically as what happened to 
Chan Lan Far, and loose attention to the 
legal formality of such experience, all these, 
Chan Lan Far unknowingly made mistake 
without careful scrutiny and my approving 
attention. 

The whole family are overwhelmingly 
rejoicing over her approaching graduation, 
and to this effect, we shall be much pos¬ 
sessed of abounding pi'ide if the name Chan 
Lan Far be printed on her diploma. It 
shall be a lasting testimonial of our effort 
in her behalf for her years of study, and 
more so that her real name appears at last 
on this much coveted parchment which 
every higher institution gives. 

I wish your full consideration and con¬ 
firmed credence about my attestation of 
the matter. 

Very respectfully, 

Chan Chew Shong 

And so the case of Chan Lan Far 
passed into the records and was more or 
less forgotten. But at Christmas I had 
cause to think of her again when I re¬ 
ceived an anonymous gift package of 
Chinese tea. It was only through the 
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address on the wrapper that I was able 
to identify the sender. Each Christmas 
since then a similar token has come 
without name or message. 

But I had word of her by other means 
within a year of her graduation, and 
what I heard was somewhat beyond be¬ 
lief. From a mutual Chinese friend I 
learned that she was attending one of the 
universities “working for her Master’s 
degree.” This was made possible materi¬ 
ally, it appeared, because she was now 
receiving her remittance from China. 
But my pathetic, undernourished prob¬ 
lem child, working for her Master’s de¬ 
gree! Could it be? 

Well, it was true as events proved. 
With the passing of another year my 
informant assured me that Chan Lan 
Far had received her degree and was 
now “working for the Doctor’s.” And 
more than that, it came to me from 
friends on the university faculty that 
she was one of their most promising 
candidates. 

To cap the miracle a day came when 
a Mrs. Kwong was announced by my 
secretary. A moment later she was stand¬ 
ing in the doorway where I had seen her 
six years before. But here was a magical 
transformation, for Chan Lan Far—this 
Mrs. Kwong—was radiant and beautiful. 
She wore a modish costume with charm¬ 
ing poise, and in her manner there was 
a lively air of pride and assurance. She 
laughed at my obvious astonishment and 
gave me a healthy handshake. Gone was 
all her trepidation and remoteness. Gone 
the confusion, the dejection, and the 
speechless need. Here instead was a most 
attractive young woman and a vital per¬ 
sonality. Here, too, was the vindication 
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of my earlier philanthropy and faith. 

In our conversation she took her part 
with animation and aplomb. Her ideas 
were mature and her fund of informa¬ 
tion extensive. She talked understand- 
ingly of her earlier experience, but 
particularly of her graduate work and 
her professional future. It had been her 
intention, with the completion of her 
doctorate, to follow her original plan 
of returning to work in China. But now, 
upon her marriage to a Chinese-Ameri- 


can medical student, she had changed 
her mind and would enter the educa¬ 
tional profession in this country. 

Many months have passed since this 
meeting, but I know of her progress and 
success among her people. This gives me 
a great personal satisfaction. There is a 
more heartfelt pleasure, however, in 
knowing that she still remembers my 
part in her triumph. For again on Christ¬ 
mas came the wordless token—a box of 
exquisite China tea. 


Only if each educator does his fart to clarify the meanings of de¬ 
mocracy, to stir young feofle to an informed and at the same time a 
fassionate devotion to its ideals, to stimulate them to a determination 
to live democracy, each according to his own offortunities, and to helf 
others to live it consistently in the fulness of their lives—only as each 
one serves to lead in his own sfhere, will democracy survive and our 
country he worth living for, as well as worth fighting for and dying 
for.— 


People, especially youth, yearn for something to believe in, some¬ 
thing to live for, something to work for, something to sacrifice for, 
something big and noble with which they may ally themselves and thus 
he lifted to new strengths for communal service, Democracy will fur¬ 
nish that basis of faith and that force of integration that all desire. 
—Thomas H. Briggs 
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Assassin 


Gladys Vondy Robertson 


Man probes through centuries to reach 
the apex of creation, the tip 
of living and all the while he wonders 
why he gropes and toward what end. 

For now (armed with his own inventions 
that have made him and all his brothers 
less than the dust of planets falling 
through space and time), he looks beyond 
himself, beyond his dust-grain self, 
to learn himself. 

Machines and tools 
and skill outwit their clever makers 
and man, the maker, is swallowed in 
the search for more than he can love, 
embrace. He makes a paradox, 
pursues the source of life and finds 
its strength. He makes inventions to 
increase his ease. He penetrates 
the universe to learn more than 
his present scope of living and hastens 
his own end, his own return 
to that far knowledge man, as such, 
can not attain. Is man his own 
assassin, sinking himself into 
oblivion? 
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Requirements for the D.Ed. and the 
Ph.D. Degrees 

Charles A. Lee 


I s there a definite need for graduate 
schools to offer both degrees; Doctor 
of Education and Doctor of Philosophy? 
In case both degrees are offered, should 
there be a definite differentiation in the 
requirements? In what year did your 
institution start a program leading to 
the degree Doctor of Education? Is a 
reading knowledge of a foreign langu¬ 
age required for each advanced degree? 
In order to secure information regarding 
the status of and the requirements for 
the two degrees and opinions concerning 
the relative merits of each, these ques¬ 
tions along with others were included 
in a questionnaire sent to Deans of 
Graduate Schools and of Schools of Edu¬ 
cation during the latter part of the 
1947-1948 school year. According to 
tabulated returns 67 institutions are 
offering advanced work leading to the 
Doctorate. The total number is in excess 
of that as all institutions did not reply. 
Some of the institutions offering a pro¬ 
gram leading to the doctorate were care¬ 
ful to state that the program had been 
started only recently and was limited 
to a few fields or departments. 

The Ph.D. degree continues to be the 
popular degree. Sixty-six institutions are 
offering work leading to this degree 
while only thirty-three of the sixty-six 
reporting have a program leading to the 
degree “Doctor of Education.” Only one 


institution offering a program leading 
to the D.Ed. does not grant the Ph.D. 
degree. Ten institutions reported they 
had started a program leading to the 
D.Ed. degree since 1940. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the 
number of each degree conferred by 
the different institutions. This is due to 
the fact that different institutions have 
developed different procedures for 
handling the Doctoral work and con¬ 
ferring the advanced degrees. In one 
institution the Graduate School Faculty, 
Board, or committee may be responsible 
for setting up all requirements leading 
to and the conferring of all advanced 
degrees, while in another institution the 
School of Education, the Graduate 
Council of Education, or the Depart¬ 
ment of Education in cooperation with 
the Graduate Board or Graduate Com¬ 
mittee is responsible for developing the 
program leading to the Doctorate in 
Education. 

The thirty-three institutions offering 
a program leading to the Doctorate in 
Education granted 214 degrees during 
1947. Of this number Teachers College, 
Columbia University granted 72; Stan¬ 
ford 21, New York University, School 
of Education 19; Harvard University, 
School of Education 9; University of 
California (Berkeley) 10; and Southern 
California, School of Education 9. Six 
of the institutions having a D.Ed. pro- 
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gram granted no degrees during 1947, 
while eight of the institutions granted no 
more than two degrees during the same 
year. 

Even though the total number of 
D.Ed. degrees granted is small when 
compared with the total number of 
Ph.D. degrees, one should realize that 
the number of D.Ed. degrees granted in 
a single year does not in any way repre¬ 
sent the total number of individuals en¬ 
gaged in various phases of advanced 
professional education work. Some of 
our largest institutions have developed 
excellent Graduate Professional Educa¬ 
tion programs yet confer only the Ph.D. 
Degree. Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Yale Universities grant only 
the Ph.D. degree, yet they have long 
been recognized as having excellent pro¬ 
grams in professional education. 

In answer to the question “Is a read¬ 
ing knowledge of a foreign language 
required for the two degrees?” one finds 
a great variation in replies. Each of the 
sixty-six institutions offering work lead¬ 
ing to the Ph.D. degree requires with 
few exceptions a reading knowledge in 
two foreign languages; French and 
German being the two languages 
usually designated. The exceptions to 
the language requirement for the Ph.D. 
being: (a) “In process of revision,” 
(b) “Reading knowledge of two 
languages ordinarily required,” (c) 
“These vary with different depart¬ 
ments,” (d) “Substitution sometimes al¬ 
lowed on petition to Executive Com¬ 
mittee,” (e) “Determined by the 
candidate supervisory committee,” (f) 
“Only those languages pertinent to the 
student’s research,” (g) “Yes, except in 
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a few cases,” and (h) “Some other tools 
may be substituted.” In thirty-one insti¬ 
tutions having a program leading to both 
degrees, two years of a foreign language 
is a requirement for the Ph.D. degree, 
(except in two institutions it may be 
modified), while twenty-six of the same 
institutions have no language require¬ 
ments for the D.Ed. degree. 

Most of the institutions require three 
years of graduate work above the Bach¬ 
elors for the Doctorate. One institution 
reported that the catalog stated “Two 
years” but added that “it took most 
people four years to complete the work.” 
There is a tendency toward requiring 
more “course work” for the Doctorate 
in Education than for the Ph.D. While 
most institutions listed three years of 
graduate work for each degree, one in¬ 
stitution listed 76 credits for the doctor¬ 
ate in Education and 60 credits for the 
Ph.D; another institution requires 78 
credits for the Doctorate in Education 
and 66 for the Ph.D; another institution 
requires four years for the D.Ed. and 
only three for the Ph.D; (this may have 
been done by the faculty to discourage 
individuals from taking the D.Ed.); 
another institution requires 60 semester 
hours for the D.Ed. and 48 for the 
Ph.D. while another institution reported 
90 hours required course work for the 
D.Ed. and 75 hours for the Ph.D. One 
institution granting the D.Ed. permits 
eight units of course work to be substi¬ 
tuted for the language requirement; 
while another institution requires “two 
years of successful teaching or adminis¬ 
trative experience before the D.Ed. de¬ 
gree is conferred.” 

Regarding the question “What should 
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be the primary purpose of Graduate II 

Education work on the Doctoral level?” There was a wide difference of 
the following quotations are selected opinion regarding the “need for Gradu- 
from the replies as being somewhat typi- ate Schools” to offer both degrees. While 
ca ^ : most of the personnel administering a 


A. “A broad training in: (1) The Phil¬ 
osophy of Education; (2) The 
methods of Education, including ex¬ 
perimental methods and their evalua¬ 
tion; (3) the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences; and (4) A survey 
of the Natural Sciences including ex¬ 
perimental methods and the Philoso¬ 
phy of science.” 

B. “Scientific and scholarly training of 
advanced workers in education, to 
contribute to knowledge and prob¬ 
lems solving, frequently with empha¬ 
sis on outstanding leadership in 
teaching effectiveness or in dealing 
with administrative problems.” 

C. “Scholarship in professional educa¬ 
tion, skill in research, and leadership 
ability.” 

D. “A Primary purpose is that of devel¬ 
oping competent leadership in the 
several aspects of public (elementary, 
secondary, higher, and adult) educa¬ 
tion.” 

E. “To prepare outstanding leaders who 
have breadth of vision, high level 
skills in human relations, mastery of 
their fields of specialraation and the 
professional skills needed for effec¬ 
tive action.” 

F. “To help potential leaders of 
schools, colleges, and universities to 
understand the problems they face, or 
will face, and to be informed of the 
methods that have been developed 
to meet them.” 

G. “Graduate work in education on the 
Doctoral level is desirable and es¬ 
sential if education is to take its 
rightful place as one of the learned 
professions. This will provide for in¬ 
telligent leadership at the top.” 


program leading to the D.Ed. were in 
favor of the Graduate Schools offering 
both degrees, a few of those administer¬ 
ing only the Ph.D. program could see 
no reason for having both degrees. Some 
of the replies are: 

A. “In some graduate schools, Educa¬ 
tion is not given appropriate recogni¬ 
tion in the controlling boards.” 

B. “I doubt if the Graduate School 
should offer both degrees. I believe 
the two groups should get together 
and arrange requirements that will 
meet both purposes.” 

C. “No. (I see only one excuse for 
granting the D.Ed.—that of exploit¬ 
ing the mediocre).” 

D. “Both degrees should be offered. 
The Ph.D. pattern is not adequate 
as a professional degree.” 

E. “Both should be given because I be¬ 
lieve the two degrees should effectu¬ 
ate different results.” 

F. “There is need for education of 
highly competent persons for positions 
in the field, as well as for positions 
in research or in a university. The 
person who will work in the field 
needs a type of professional educa¬ 
tion different from that of tire person 
who will conduct research or teach 
in a university.” 

G. “There is definite need for work 
both for the Doctor of Education 
and the Doctor of Philosophy de¬ 
gree. The D.Ed. places primary em¬ 
phasis upon improving professional 
proficiency whereas the PH.D de¬ 
gree can put its primary emphasis 
upon research and additions to the 
scientific and systematic knowledge 
in this field.” 
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According to the statements made by 
those administering Doctoral programs 
there is wide variation o£ opinion as to 
whether or not there should be “a 
definite differentiation in the require¬ 
ments for the two degrees.” A few se¬ 
lected quotations are: 

A. “I feel now that the Doctor of Edu¬ 
cation is a means of giving a Doc¬ 
tor’s degree to people who cannot 
qualify for a Ph.D. I am inclined to 
think that one side is too rigid and 
the other too lax in its standards.” 

B. “Yes, they have very different objec¬ 
tives. However, the rigor of the re¬ 
quirements ought to be the same.” 

C. “The D.Ed. degree should be de¬ 
signed to develop persons with a 
broad background for work in the 
field. Whereas the Ph.D. degree 
should be designed to develop com¬ 
petent persons with highly special¬ 
ized abilities.” 

D. “There should be definite differentia¬ 
tion in terms of the content pattern 
and emphasis. The quality of student 
and scholarship, however, should be 
comparable between the two degrees 
and in my judgment should be rela¬ 
tively equal in time and cost.” 

D. “The Graduate School in this uni¬ 
versity requires a reading knowledge 
in French and German for the 
Ph.D., but not for the D.Ed. All 
other requirements for the two de¬ 
grees are the same. The language 
requirement seems to have relatively 
little value for professional workers 
in education.” 

F. “Our program leading to the De¬ 
gree, Doctor of Philosophy is sup¬ 
posed to develop research workers. 
The candidate is supposed to produce 
a thesis that represents investigation 
into original problems. Our program 
leading to the degree Doctor of Edu¬ 


cation is intended to develop practi¬ 
tioners in administrative and supervi¬ 
sory positions. The program for each 
candidate is set up by a committee 
after it has investigated the candi¬ 
date’s previous preparation and ex¬ 
perience and the objectives which he 
has in mind. The program is made 
just as practical as it can possibly be. 
The candidate is required to give 
evidence of ability to perform the 
duties of an administrator or supervi¬ 
sory in the type of position which he 
has in mind. He is also required, as 
his thesis or problem, to select a prac¬ 
tical problem in his chosen field and 
solve this problem.” 

Ill 

Conclusions: 

1. The Ph.D. degree continues to be 
the popular advanced degree, both as to 
number of institutions conferring the 
degree and the number of degrees con¬ 
ferred. 

2. French and German constitute the 
principal languages required for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

3. There is a definite trend toward 
eliminating all language requirements 
for the D.Ed. degree. Only two institu¬ 
tions definitely require a reading knowl¬ 
edge of a foreign language. 

4. There appears to be a definite need 
for the D.Ed. degree. This sentiment 
was expressed by most of the personnel 
in institutions now granting the degree. 

5. There is definitely a trend toward 
increased course hour requirements for 
the D.Ed. degree over the Ph.D. 

6 . The number of institutions which 
are granting the D.Ed. appears to be 
increasing. 



The Baccalaureate Loses Its Laurels 

Roy Gerard Huss 


U nder an illusion of progress and suc¬ 
cess the administration of higher 
education is in reality undermining the 
standards and quality of college instruc¬ 
tion—a deception which is all the more 
malicious because plausibly it adheres 
to the democratic principle of supplying 
education to the larger and larger num¬ 
bers who seek it. The roots of this hid¬ 
den crisis are, it is true, set firmly within 
the confines of war time education but 
the outgrowth has spread quietly, menac¬ 
ingly, and untrimmed into the issues of 
education in peace time. 

During those recent war years Ameri¬ 
can college education experienced a two¬ 
fold type of crisis: first, an exodus of 
experienced college teachers away from 
the teaching profession into war indus¬ 
tries, the armed forces, and government 
emergency positions} and, second, an 
influx of college students entering under 
such government sponsored programs as 
the V-i 2 and the V-2, not to mention the 
thousands of veterans beginning to 
utilize the educational benefits of Public 
Law Number 346. The ratio between stu¬ 
dents and teachers was thus made dis¬ 
proportionate from both sides of the 
faculty-student relationship. Some dras¬ 
tic emergency measure had to be taken, 
especially in the larger universities 
which were more likely to be contracted 
for the huge government educational 
programs, in order that in accordance 
with a democratic policy higher educa¬ 
tion would be continued to be made 
available to as many as should require 


it without, if possible, any impairment 
to educational standards. 

Prior to the war the structure and 
system of higher education seemed ideal. 
University classes seldom averaged more 
than fifteen students, and experienced 
and eminent teachers, most of them 
holding a doctor’s degree and many of 
them being the greatest authorities in 
their fields, directed these small groups 
and extended their influence even as far 
down as to the freshman level. Indi¬ 
vidual attention from advanced educa¬ 
tors amidst leisurely uncrowded sur¬ 
roundings seemed to be a characteristic 
aspect of a college education. 

As part of the emergency changes in 
the higher educational system necessi¬ 
tated by the war the more advanced 
teachers who occupied the positions rang¬ 
ing from assistant professor to full pro¬ 
fessor were required to concentrate their 
efforts on courses beginning on the 
junior level and extending upwards 
through the spheres encompassing 
graduate studies. This seemed a practi¬ 
cal solution for alleviating any detri¬ 
mental effects a concomitant increase in 
enrollment and decrease in staff might 
have upon the more advanced phases of 
university education. But this plan left 
the problem of instruction in freshman 
and sophomore studies completely unac¬ 
counted for. By way of a solution to this 
problem most universities did not find 
it necessary to introduce any unique inno¬ 
vation in order to cope with problems 
of freshman-sophomore education. The 
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already existent plan of providing each 
year a limited number of teaching fel¬ 
lowships and assistantships for students 
of high scholastic standing wishing to 
study for advanced degrees was immedi¬ 
ately regarded as a source from which to 
obtain instructors. Heretofore fellow¬ 
ships and assistantships were granted by 
the universities with the highest degree 
of conservatism and were awarded on a 
highly competitive basis, their chief func¬ 
tion being to increase the institution’s 
prestige by attracting some of the best 
scholastic minds from other parts of the 
country or from abroad to that institu¬ 
tion. Now, under the guise of enlarging 
and extending the same program for the 
same identical purpose, universities suc¬ 
ceeded in increasing the fast depleting 
supply of instructors in freshman-sopho¬ 
more studies. The process of selection 
naturally had to be made more liberal 
and flexible since the demand for fellows 
and assistants tended to outstrip the 
supply of those worthy to be considered 
eligible. It is not unfair to assume that 
compromises had to be made in many 
instances and the “merit system” of se¬ 
lection of fellows and assistants probably 
lost some of its own merits. 

Another important facet of the emer¬ 
gency change in college education was 
the great increase in the size of fresh¬ 
man and sophomore classes and the 
simultaneous result that methods of in¬ 
struction had to be radically revised. 
Whereas previously small classes allowed 
the student to receive individual atten¬ 
tion by means of either a tutorial or dis¬ 
cussion method of instruction the great 
increase in the number of students within 
a single class required in many cases the 
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substitution of the more impersonal and 
sometimes rather dull and uninteresting- 
lecture method. 

Thus the twofold change left the 
freshman and sophomore student in a 
strange and precarious situation. In the 
midst of an ever increasing multitude 
of classmates his education seemed to 
become less and less personal. Instead of 
being compensated for this loss by hav¬ 
ing interesting, experienced, and authori¬ 
tative instructors he became instead the 
guinea pig for the hybrid student-teacher 
who had little or no teaching experi¬ 
ence, who was usually only four aca¬ 
demic years in advance of his own stu¬ 
dents, and who was himself a student 
with the same type of anxieties and pre¬ 
occupations about his own studies. 

Naturally with the end of the war 
came also the cancellation of many 
government sponsored programs, such 
as for example the V-12, on the college 
campus. But the tendency toward a de¬ 
crease in enrollment was offset by the 
enrollment of veterans under the G.I. 
Bill, and thus it became necessary to 
extend the same emergency measures— 
the wholesale recruitment of fellows and 
assistants—into peace time education. 

In addition to the previously men¬ 
tioned disadvantages, the new system has 
had by-products of another serious and 
perhaps more obscure nature. What, for 
instance, of the college student who ul¬ 
timately intends to make college teach¬ 
ing his permanent career? How will he 
eventually fit into a university staff 
which has at its foundation a corps of 
teaching fellows? Partly because of fi¬ 
nancial considerations universities have 
become unwilling to employ a full time 
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instructor when a teaching fellow can be 
employed by merely waiving a tuition 
fee. This arrayment of teaching fellows 
almost entirely occupying the rank of 
instructor is, in a fashion similar to the 
closed shop in industry, a bulwark 
against the entrance into the university 
teaching profession of those who have al¬ 
ready completed their education. Per¬ 
haps the applicant for a full time instruc- 
torship was himself at one time a teach¬ 
ing fellow or assistant, and thus stands 
frustrated by the very system of which 
he is a product and which made his edu¬ 
cation possible. 

Merely because the large scale adop¬ 
tion of the fellowship plan has been in 
effect for five or six years, it does not 
signify that its problems and limitations 
have long been considered and solved. 
On the contrary the problem is only now 
beginning to emerge in its greatest in¬ 
tensity, for the span of a complete under¬ 
graduate-graduate college education is 
approximately six or seven years, and the 
products of the new system are there¬ 
fore just beginning to come forth. 

The plea for higher education, how¬ 
ever, is not one of back to normalcy, 
for it is probable that the war with its 
inauguration of a new era—the atomic 
era—has made permanent changes which 
will make new demands of higher educa¬ 
tion not only in regard to science but in 
regard to human relationships—de¬ 
mands which probably cannot be satisfied 
by applying the same old pattern of in¬ 


stitutional administration. But just be¬ 
cause, the present system is a plausible, 
workable solution for providing higher 
education to a multitude, we cannot ig¬ 
nore the fact that underlying the super¬ 
ficial success of the assistantship-fellow- 
ship system the quality of instruction is 
really being seriously injured. The type 
of instruction which the student 
formerly encountered as soon as he 
entered college is now delayed until he 
enters his junior year. The teacher values 
of college education have in reality 
merely been subsumed under categories 
formerly representing a two year’s ad¬ 
vance in student progress, and the period 
in college intermediate between second¬ 
ary education and third year college be¬ 
comes an unprepared-for experiment in 
education. On the basis of the quality 
of teaching alone, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the master’s degree has now 
become merely equivalent to the 
bachelor’s degree of previous times while 
the great mass of college undergradu¬ 
ates—truly the outlaw group in edu¬ 
cation—await the hodge-podge applica¬ 
tion of immature or unformulated teach¬ 
ing principles. 

When on commencement day the bac¬ 
calaureate sermon with its commonplace 
eulogy of the values of a college educa¬ 
tion is given, it must needs be heard with 
disdain by the student intelligent enough 
to realize that his baccalaureate degree 
has lost, if not all, at least a great many 
of its laurels. 


Do not be too severe ufon the errors of the feofle , but reclaim them 
by enlightening them .— Thomas Jefferson 
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The Rainbow and the Derrick 

Marie R. Rodgers 


Bless those teachers who still build rainbows 

that span the man-made derricks from peak to peak, 
creating a gold that gives life to intangibles. 

I once sat in a desk in Steel Town and heard a gracious woman say, 
“Now man breathes his prayers in smoke 

that dulls the light of day5 he carves off mountains 
and plants our fields in asphalt and in stone, 
and flat-faced houses along the street mumble dully 
that there is no soul at home. 

That leads us to our lesson on Pompeii,” she said, 

“and a mountain that turned a city to stone.” 

Then she would build a rainbow of the glory of the Greeks 
who though conquered, still conquered Rome. 

And since, I have marveled at derricks—the mind of man 
and the wonder of all he knows j 
But above it streaks a path of color that nourishes, 
lives, and grows. 
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Democracy in European Universities 

Anatol Murad 


M ost people think of European and 
particularly of Central European 
educational institutions as authoritarian, 
undemocratic, and paternalistic. This is a 
completely false impression, at least with 
respect to universities. European univer¬ 
sities are more democratic than our own. 
They possess features which we would 
do well to emulate if we want to intro¬ 
duce real democracy into higher educa¬ 
tion in the United States. The following 
description refers mainly to Austrian uni¬ 
versities, but the general pattern is much 
the same in all continental European 
countries. 

I 

Most important among the demo¬ 
cratic features of European higher educa¬ 
tion is its low cost to the student. In 
Austria, for instance, the student pays 
from 80 to 130 Shilling per semester, 
depending on the curriculum he chooses. 
The study of medicine is the most expen¬ 
sive. On the average, tuition comes to 
about 100 Shilling. At the official rate 
of exchange this amounts to ten dollars, 
at the actual (black market) rate to four 
dollars per semester! Any student un¬ 
able to pay even this small amount is 
eligible for exemption provided his work 
is satisfactory. To furnish proof of satis¬ 
factory progress he must submit to ex¬ 
aminations at the end of each semester. 
Such examinations are not required 
otherwise. The system of low tuition fees 
and exemptions obviously enables even 
the poor to go to the university provided 


they do not have to support themselves 
or others. Actually many students must 
provide at least for themselves and for 
this reason take part-time or full-time 
jobs as did many students in this country 
during the depression years. 

To enable them to offer what practi¬ 
cally amounts to free education, Euro¬ 
pean universities must of course be, and 
are, public institutions, owned and fi¬ 
nanced by the state. There are no private 
universities in Austria or anywhere in 
continental Europe with the possible ex¬ 
ception of several colleges run by Ameri¬ 
cans in the Balkan countries. At the 
“European Forum” at Albpach in the 
Tyrol, where scientists and students 
from most European countries and the 
United States meet every summer to get 
inspiration from each other and mostly 
from the Alpine scenery, I heard people 
express astonishment when they learned 
that many of our leading universities are 
entirely private. Europeans take it for 
granted that universifies must be govern-- 
ment supported and regard this as the 
only way of assuring democratic control. 
Private universities dependent upon 
favors of the rich and on the good will 
of alumni appear to them as mon¬ 
strosities. 

A second democratic feature of Euro¬ 
pean universities is the respect for the 
individual and the emphasis on self-reli¬ 
ance. Unlike his American counterpart, 
the European university student is made 
to stand on his own feet from the day 
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he enters. He chooses his courses, he 
alone bears responsibility for fulfilling 
the requirements for the degree he seeks. 
There are no faculty advisers to help 
him. If registration difficulties over¬ 
whelm the novice, he will probably ask 
a more experienced fellow student to 
help him. But then, registration proced¬ 
ure at European universities does not 
seem nearly as complicated, formidable, 
and frustrating as our own. 

The European student is free to at¬ 
tend or not to attend lectures, free to 
study or not, as he chooses. Attendance 
is not checked, there is no Dean of Men 
or Director of Student Life to retrieve 
wayward students, no mid-term or even 
term examinations to reveal and record 
the student’s progress or lack of it, ex¬ 
cept for those who want to be exempted 
from the payment of tuition fees. To ob¬ 
tain a degree the student is required to 
submit to a series of general oral exami¬ 
nations, the first of which must, in most 
cases, be taken upon completion of three 
semesters, while the next examinations 
are not taken until eight semesters have 
been completed. If he has not learned 
enough he fails and nobody—at any rate 
no university officer—cares. The univer¬ 
sity is not responsible for his progress. 
The student in considered to be a mature 
person, presumably able to discipline 
himself. To put him under supervision 
would be an insult to his dignity and 
self-respect. 

In most courses there are no required 
textbooks. Professors refer to the litera¬ 
ture of their subject in lectures, but it is 
up to the student to decide what he 
wants to read and what not. There are no 
assignments. All that is required is 
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knowledge of the subject when examina¬ 
tion time comes. Usually students take 
copious lecture notes or buy them if 
available and seem to rely mainly on 
such notes in preparing for examinations. 

All this indicates a rather funda¬ 
mental difference in attitudes between 
the European universities and our own. 
The American college, at least on the 
undergraduate level, feels responsible 
for the student, it wants to guide him to 
a successful conclusion of his studies. It 
considers itself, and is considered by the 
community, as standing in loco parentis 
to the student. It is paternalistic. The 
European university, on the other hand, 
disclaims any responsibility for the stu¬ 
dent. It offers the student an oppor¬ 
tunity to leam, but leaves it entirely to 
him to avail himself of the opportunity. 

The European attitude tends to make 
the student self-reliant, independent, re¬ 
sponsible. The American attitude tends 
to retard maturity, leads to a prolonga¬ 
tion of adolescence. Perhaps this is the 
justification for the commencement 
cliches about “going out into the world 
and facing the realities of life,” phrases 
which the European student is more 
likely to hear at his High School gradu¬ 
ation. 

As the European student is treated 
with greater respect by the professors— 
in German speaking countries the pro¬ 
fessor addresses the student as Herr Kol- 
lege—so the student responds by being 
more respectful to the professor. At least 
he is supposed to be, but perhaps the 
war' and social disruption have caused 
manners to slip, so that professors occa¬ 
sionally feel compelled to remind the 
students of their duty to be courteous. 
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On the bulletin board of the University 
of Vienna I found this notice : “The Aca¬ 
demic Senate has resolved to remind the 
students that academic custom and 
courtesy require everyone to rise when 
the lecturing member of the faculty 
enters and leaves the lecture hall.” And 
below it another notice, perhaps merely 
addressed to new students, perhaps in¬ 
dicating grave infractions of academic 
etiquette: “It is unseemly for students 
to call upon professors and lecturers at 
their residences or, worse yet, to tele¬ 
phone them, on matters pertaining to 
courses or similar university business.” 

II 

Thirdly, European universities are 
more democratic than our own also with 
respect to their administration. Although 
they are state institutions, depending on 
state appropriations and compelled to 
conform to certain requirements set up 
by government authority, they are es¬ 
sentially self-governing groups of schol¬ 
ars. There are no boards of trustees, no 
alumni secretaries, no administrative of¬ 
ficers who have any power over the 
faculty. The faculty runs the university 
and is the university. Of course there are 
deans and also a president who bears the 
magnificent title of Rector Magnificus, 
but these officers are invariably elected 
by the faculty, not appointed by an out¬ 
side authority. 

Each division of the university—these 
divisions are called faculties and corre¬ 
spond approximately to the several col¬ 
leges that together make up an American 
university—elects its dean from amongst 
its own members. All full professors and 
a specified number of associate professors 


and lecturers have the right to vote. 
Nominations are customarily based on 
seniority. The dean is elected for one 
year and automatically becomes associate 
dean in the following year. Thus con¬ 
tinuity is assured without sacrificing the 
principle of limited tenure of office. 

Similar procedure is employed in the 
election of the Rector. As a rule he, too, 
is elected for only one year. Custom de¬ 
crees that he be chosen from a different 
division or college each year, by regular 
turns. It would be unthinkable for a 
Rector to be brought into the university 
from the outside or to be a non-academic 
person, as is often the case in the United 
States. Of course, the American college 
President is usually also a faculty mem¬ 
ber, but he is so in his capacity as Presi¬ 
dent; he did not become president by 
virtue of being a faculty member, except 
in rare cases. 

Rectors and deans in Europe have 
much the same functions as ours, but 
there is at least one important difference. 
They have not the power to hire and 
fire faculty members. This right and 
privilege is reserved to the faculty. Only 
on its recommendation can anyone be 
appointed a professor or lecturer. Of 
course the appointment is actually made 
by the government since all university 
professors are public employees, and the 
government even has some voice in 
choosing professors: when a post is to 
be filled, the government may require 
the appropriate faculty to nominate 
three candidates and then must appoint 
one of these three. But recommendations 
of the faculties are rarely questioned. 

Inasmuch as university appointments 
are permanent, dismissal of a professor 
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is out of the question, except if grave 
offenses have been committed. Such cases 
are taken up by a disciplinary commis¬ 
sion elected by the faculty and composed 
of professors. This commission also 
handles all disciplinary cases involving 
students and alumni. For instance, if a 
student has committed a crime, the com¬ 
mission will probably expel him; if a 
graduate of the university has behaved 
improperly it may annul his degree. 

Not only is the faculty as a whole su¬ 
preme and autonomous; the individual 
faculty member in a European univer¬ 
sity enjoys more freedom and inde¬ 
pendence than his American counterpart. 
Except for general courses which must 
be offered in any event, the professor 
or lecturer himself decides what he 
wants to lecture on. It is he who tells 
the university what courses he will offer, 
not the other way around as is the cus¬ 
tom here. This is another indication of 
the greater emphasis on individual free¬ 
dom and independence in European uni¬ 
versities as against our own. 

During the Hitler regime, as we all 
know, the universities in Germany and 
in countries under German rule did not 
enjoy this autonomy and independence, 
except perhaps on paper. Professors were 
dismissed, and others appointed, for 
political reasons. In and after 1945 a new 
wave of political appointees replaced the 
discredited Nazis. Deplorable as these 
conditions were and are, it must be re¬ 
membered: that these appointments and 
dismissals often expressed the actual de¬ 
cision of the faculty members, though 
undoubtedly, they were under duress in 
many cases; that political considerations 
always insinuate themselves into aca- 
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demic appointments regardless of who 
makes them and regardless of whether 
a university is run democratically or au¬ 
tocratically; and lastly, that faculty au¬ 
tonomy is no guarantee of wise univer¬ 
sity management, even as political de¬ 
mocracy gives no assurance of wise gov¬ 
ernment. 

The fact remains that European uni¬ 
versities were and are more democratic 
than our own and that we can learn from 
them. Of course we cannot simply im¬ 
port the democracy of European univer¬ 
sities, any more than we can export our 
own brand of political democracy to the 
European countries. No matter how ad¬ 
mirable certain European practices may 
be, it would be undesirable if not impos¬ 
sible to graft them on to our own sys¬ 
tem which must be allowed to follow its 
independent evolutionary course. But 
this does not mean that we should reject 
on principle any and all reform along 
European lines. There may be much in 
foreign countries that could be good and 
useful also for us. Within the last few 
years there have been increasingly articu¬ 
late demands in academic circles for 
changes in precisely the directions which 
would make our universities resemble 
more closely those of Europe: demands 
for greater freedom and responsibility 
for students, for greater faculty partici¬ 
pation in university government. 

Ill 

Specifically we should strive for the 
following reforms in our system of 
higher education: 

1. Colleges and universities should be 
governed by their faculties, not, as they 
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are now, by Boards of Trustees com¬ 
posed mostly of business people. 

Such boards really have no proper 
function to perform. Most of their mem¬ 
bers are not qualified to formulate edu¬ 
cational policy, to make appointments to 
the faculty and generally to guide the 
academic activities of a university. And 
if they are, there is no justification for 
letting them perform these functions 
which should be the concern of the fac¬ 
ulty itself. A university is not a business 
and does not need the guidance of busi¬ 
ness men. There is no better reason for 
letting business people run universities 
than there is for letting professors run 
businesses. 

Perhaps trustees are wiser than other 
people, but there is no good reason to 
assume this. Nor is it justifiable to as¬ 
sume that professors are incapable of 
running their universities. But the ques¬ 
tion of who would do better is really ir¬ 
relevant. The point is that control of a 
university by a board of trustees or their 
representatives is inconsistent with the 
idea of academic self-rule, or democracy 
in university government. 

2. University students should be 
given more freedom and independence. 

Instead of prescribing minutely the 
student’s course of study, instead of con¬ 
tinually checking up on him and requir¬ 
ing absence reports and grade reports, 
universities should merely tell the stu¬ 
dent what he will be expected to have 
learned in order to earn a degree and 
then let him shift for himself. Why 
compel a student to take “Remedial 
English”? Why not tell him that he will 
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not graduate if he cannot spell correctly, 
or, better still, that he cannot be ad¬ 
mitted until he has learned to spell. 

More freedom should make students 
more responsible, more adult. For many, 
especially for the brightest, it would also 
make college more of an adventure, less 
of a bore. 

We say that we believe in “freedom.” 
Here is an opportunity to expand the 
area of freedom. We have emancipated 
the negroes, then women, now let us 
emancipate the college student. 

3. Higher education should be avail¬ 
able free of charge to all qualified per¬ 
sons. 

We have accepted and implemented 
the principle of free and universal edu¬ 
cation on the elementary and secondary 
school level. Why not also on the high¬ 
est level? As the richest country in the 
world, we can surely afford free univer¬ 
sities. As a democratic country we should 
refuse to make ability to pay the decisive 
criterion for admission to universities. 

Gratuitous higher education would 
necessitate public support and this raises 
the bugaboo of political control of uni¬ 
versities. Although financial support is 
not synonymous with domination, we 
must nevertheless always guard against 
the danger of partisan influence, public 
or private. The simple and obvious way 
to do this is to entrust government of 
our universities to their faculties. 

The European example has shown 
that democracy in higher education is 
possible. It actually exists in Europe. 
We, too, can have it. But in order to 
have it we must want it. 
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The Words Are Weak 

Jacob C. Solovay 


Here in this sheaf of papers there is grief, 

The adolescent mind forever groping 

To find some written measure of relief— 

Forever hoping. 

Grammar runs riot, participles dangle, 

Objective pronouns have distorted case, 

And sentence fragments set me all a-j angle 
With their disgrace. 

See how the mind went fumbling toward the truth, 
And fingers forced to words the heart’s rich telling. 

Here is the effervescence of quick youth 
In crazy spelling. 

Behind this wild, syntactical confusion 
There is an urgency that is distressing. 

Emotion bursts through errors in profusion, 

Beyond expressing. 

Is my precise and sharp, grammatical eye 
A judge of feelings beating at the heart? 

My short, impatient, tautological sigh 
Seems much too smart. 

O students, I do pity you sincerely, 

I know the baffling quest for verbal witj 

And in my foolish lines you witness clearly 
The proof of it. 
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Advising Can Be Continuous 

Floyd W. Hoover 

H ired help for registering students mending programs is a function the fac- 
was hard to get during and im- ulty members themselves wished to re- 
mediately after the war. Professors, how- tain, and rightly so. 
ever, were sufficiently plentiful at the Under the new plan of registration it 
University of Nebraska to provide a sub- is now possible for advisers in the Col- 
stantial pool of clerks who assisted the lege of Arts and Sciences and the Col- 
registration process under the guise of lege of Agriculture—other colleges are 
advising. following suit—to set up programs for 

Actual advising, however, of necessity their advisees not just for the coming 
was a function of minor importance, a semester but clear through to the gradu- 
sort of by-product of the registration ation of each advisee. In short, the stu- 
process. Pressures and irritations pre- dent and the professor map out to- 
cluded any possible opportunity to do gether a “blue print” for graduation, 
more than push each registration Unless the student changes his mind 
through the machinery with as much about his educational goals, it is no 
speed as possible. If an advisee’s pro- longer necessary for him to confer with 
gram worked out happily for him, it was his adviser concerning each registration, 
as much by luck as by design. His over-all plan is before him and he is 

Any research or any writing in which expected to use it, under the supervision 
a professor might be engaged became of the registration office, each time he 
for the time being of secondary impor- registers. 

tance. Unless students were somehow Advising may or may not be tied in 
registered, so went the thinking, there directly with registering, depending 
would be no university and, hence, no upon the wishes of the individual ad- 
research or writing. So, by this devioits visers. It may be done far in advance of 
bit of reasoning, professors, regardless the times set for registration, or it may 
of their scholarly attainments, became be done immediately prior to the time 
temporary clerks. an advisee is scheduled to keep his ap- 

Protestations became clamorous, as pointment with the registration office, 
might be expected. It became imperative, Advising thus becomes a continuous proc- 
therefore, for the administration to ex- ess rather than a sporadic, feverish one. 
pand the budget sufficiently to include The sample Student’s Plan for Gradu- 
a small corps of non-faculty personnel ation used in the College of Agriculture 
and set up new machinery to relieve fac- illustrates how the plan works. On the 
ulty members of all details relating to first page are listed the requirements for 
registration, excepting that of recom- admission and if the student has entrance 
mending programs for advisees. Recom- deficiencies, the procedures for remov- 

’ 4^3 ’ 
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College of Agriculture 
STUDENT'S PLAN FOR GRADUATION 


Mr,, Mrs., Miss,-,. 

Lincoln address. 

Permanent address 

A. Admission Requiremenis 

Minimum of twelve units from senior high school to be distributed as follows: 


subject senioh high units 

English.. 2 

Mathematics including one unit of algebra.,t.. 2 


(One unit of math may be in the 9th grade, but an additional academic unit is required) 
Additional academic (English, foreign language, mathematics, 


natural science, social studies). 




. 0 

Elective units (in any high school field). 


Tntal. 

. 12 

Deficiency 

Date registered 

Date of removal 

1. 



2. 



3. 




B. Ways to Remove Deficiencies 

1. Creditable performance on qualifying examination. 

2. Earning three hours college credit for each half unit deficiency in English. 

3. Completing the algebra unit and/or any other mathematics deficiency by carrying work in Exten¬ 
sion Division or taking University courses without credit. 

4. ' Successfully completing 12 hours of academic subjects in the University for units lacking in other 

academic fields. 

5. Carrying extra elective courses on the basis of six college hours for each unit lacking in the optional 
field. In this instance such hours must be added to the regular requirement for sophomore rating 
and the'total requirements for graduation. 


Date.. 


(Last Name) 


trust) 


(Middle) 


..Telephone.. 


JTormft-X 
















COURSE requirements for the bachelor of science degree in agriculture 
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mg them. On the second and third pages 
the requirements of the various curricula 
for graduation are listed. On the last 
page space is provided for the student, 
under the guidance of his adviser, to set 
up his program for all four years. At 
the end of each semester the student 
can record the grades he earns in the 
Grade column. A student and his adviser 
have but to check his Plan for Gradual 
tion to see at a glance precisely where 
he stands with respect to meeting the re¬ 
quirements for graduation. 

It was not enough, however, simply 
to shift the burden of registration from 
one group to another one. There was 
also the matter of considering the inter¬ 
ests of the students who are, in a very 
real sense, the customers of the univer¬ 
sity. Simply requiring them to queue 
up elsewhere would not expedite matters 
for them. It was necessary, therefore, 
to devise machinery which would permit 
them to register with maximum dispatch 
and at the same time with a minimum 
of interference with their other activities. 

Obviously, registering several thou¬ 
sand students within the first fifteen 
minutes after the doors are opened is 
an absurd goal. But by giving each stu¬ 
dent in advance of registration an ap¬ 
pointment card which indicates when he 
can complete his registration and by 
spreading the load of actual registering 
over a period of a week or so, each stu¬ 
dent can be given as much personal at¬ 
tention as he needs and with no necessity 
for his standing in line. His appointment 
card stands in line for him. In the mean¬ 
time he is free to use his time to what¬ 
ever advantage he feels is best. 

If a student wishes to spend a fore- 
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noon or afternoon or all day shopping 
for the most desirable hours to meet his 
next semester’s classes, he is entirely 
welcome to do so. If he prefers to hurry 
along and finish his registration in ten or 
fifteen minutes, he may do that. 

If he makes a mistake and registers 
for the wrong course or if he should 
change his mind, he knows that he can 
change his registration later on without 
an excess of inconvenience to anyone. 
Much as any reputable business concern 
operates an exchange department, the 
University of Nebraska permits any stu¬ 
dent to change as much of his registra¬ 
tion as he chooses—subject to the ap¬ 
proval of his adviser—without the neces¬ 
sity of his answering any questions from 
the administration. If the individual in¬ 
structor has no objections to a student’s 
enrolling in his course or dropping it in 
good standing several weeks after the 
beginning of the semester, the adminis¬ 
tration has no objection either. 

On the surface, this free-and-easy, 
serve-the-student attitude may seem in¬ 
consistent with high academic standards. 
The accusation has been made by a few 
individuals. Actually, there is no rela¬ 
tionship between the two. It takes some¬ 
thing more than compelling students to 
sweat out each registration to maintain 
high standards. Students, who may grin 
wryly and sigh resignedly about the 
situation, are deluded not at all about 
the relationship between a tough admin¬ 
istrative attitude toward students and the 
academic character of the institution. 

The cash cost of the new registration 
procedures which have been developed 
at the University of Nebraska is greater 
than it was when professors were drafted 
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to perform clerical tasks. Under the old 
plan their energies and time were simply 
diverted from teaching and research to 
filling out registration forms—in quad¬ 
ruplicate—for students. There was no 
additional cash outlay for the university 
for this kind of service. However, if the 
time of a university professor is worth 
more than seventy cents an hour, the 


wage rate paid registration workers, in 
the performance of the primary duties 
for which he was hired—teaching, ad¬ 
vising, and doing research—the real cost 
of registering students is less and it is 
administratively more effective when a 
group of trained non-faculty personnel 
discharges all the mechanical functions 
relating to registration. 


THE NEW LEAF 

James E. Latjck 

I have locked my ivory tower 
And I’ve thrown away the key. 

It’s “Goodbye!” to mortal passions 
And to all frivolity, 

1 shall dust my dictionary , 

Fill my fens with blue-black ink , 

Stack my desk with books of wisdom , 
Prefare to study , and to think. 

My conscience asks one question 
Based on records of my fast: 

“Budding Shakesp eare-Einstein-Kieran, 
Just how long will all this lasts 1 ” 



Freedom or Equality 

Federal Aid for Schools and Colleges 

John S. Diekhoff 


T he public schools of Mississippi 
and of other comparatively “poor” 
states are inferior, by all the generally ac¬ 
cepted means of measuring the quality 
of schools, to those of California, New 
York, and other comparatively “rich” 
states. Moreover, in Mississippi and in 
other southern states, it is notoriously 
true that a dual school system gives 
southern negro children schooling in¬ 
ferior even to that given to white chil¬ 
dren in the South. It is less notorious 
but for a variety of reasons probably also 
true that children in Harlem are given 
inferior schooling to that given children 
in some other parts of New York City. 
The strongest argument in favor of fed¬ 
eral subsidy of public schools is that fed¬ 
eral support of schools will tend to equal¬ 
ize educational opportunity throughout 
the country and will lessen the handi¬ 
caps under which minority groups labor 
in different parts of the country. Fed¬ 
eral aid specifically for higher education 
is urged on the same grounds. 

Proposals for federal aid in effect ask 
the rich of California and New York to 
pay through federal taxes for part of 
the schooling of the poor in Mississippi 
and Georgia and to make their aid con¬ 
tingent upon its equal use for negro and 
white children. Through state and local 
taxes, the relatively rich in each state— 
Mississippi as well as New York—al¬ 


ready pay part of the cost of schooling 
for the poor in their localities. If pros¬ 
perous people are more numerous in 
some states and if they can afford it, 
there is no reason why their charity 
should end at state boundaries—nor, for 
that matter, at national boundaries. 
Their obligation to their neighbor is 
based upon a humanity which they have 
in common with distant as well as with 
near people. The enlightened self-in¬ 
terest which leads them to recognize 
that every illiterate neighbor is a burden 
upon them will lead them to recognize 
that every illiterate human being is a 
burden upon them, to whatever lesser 
degree. There is no reason why the rich 
of New York should not pay for the 
schools of Mississippi, except that it 
would be bad for the people of New 
York, bad for the people of Mississippi, 
bad for the schools and the children, 
both of New York and of Mississippi, 
because it would be dangerous to our 
democracy. 

Just as the facilities for public edu¬ 
cation are inferior in some poor com¬ 
munities or states to those in rich com¬ 
munities or states, medical services and 
other facilities for the maintenance of 
health are inferior. Some communities 
are without sewers and have too few 
bath-tubs. Millions of people are inade¬ 
quately housed. The poorer the com¬ 
munity, the more inadequate housing 
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there is likely to be, with all the haz¬ 
ards to health and happiness that spring 
from over-crowding and inadequate 
sanitation. The poorer the community, 
the greater its need for physicians and 
the lower the ratio of physicians to the 
total population. There are fewer clinics 
and hospitals ; they are less adequately 
staffed and less adequately equipped 5 
and there are more people who need 
their services. Sometimes these services 
are least accessible to those who need 
them most. Federal housing programs 
are designed to lessen some of these in¬ 
equalities. Proposals for federal health 
insurance and for subsidy of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools are most elo¬ 
quently defended as means of equalizing 
opportunity for health services.lt is mani¬ 
festly unjust that poverty should some¬ 
times be punishable by death, just as it 
is unjust that poverty should sometimes 
be punishable by ignorance. 

From time to time the people in dif¬ 
ferent communities find themselves ill- 
served by incompetent or exploited by 
corrupt local governments. Chicago un¬ 
der Big Bill Thompson, New York un¬ 
der Jimmy Walker, Boston under Cur¬ 
ley, Louisiana under Huey Long, Mis¬ 
sissippi in the heyday of Rankin and 
Bilbo, Georgia under Talmadge—these 
are hardly models of successful democ¬ 
racy. Under such governments, police 
departments and courts are likely to be 
corrupt or incompetent and the people 
inadequately protected. 

Some sparsely settled communities 
must depend upon volunteer fire de¬ 
partments, and some rural communities 
have no fire protection at all. The 
streets of some communities are rougher 
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than those of others. Some communities 
are dependent for gas, electricity, water, 
or all three, upon private local monopo¬ 
lies j some are dependent upon corrupt 
or ill-managed public monopolies; some 
upon well-managed public monopolies. 
Some communities provide through 
their governments for the collection and 
disposal of garbage; others cannot af¬ 
ford or choose not to. Not all of these 
services are so important as education, 
perhaps; but it is as reasonable for the 
underprivileged to expect aid for them 
as for schools, once the principle of 
equalization is established. 

It was the FBI, not (to their shame) 
the people of Louisiana which continued 
the attack on the Long machine and 
which was investigating Long himself 
when he was assassinated. To the shame 
of Chicago, Capone was imprisoned not 
for murder but for income tax evasion, 
after investigation by the FBI and prose¬ 
cution in the federal courts. But we have 
not yet heard many outright proposals 
that the federal government assume all 
of the functions of local government, 
and the danger of a federal police is be¬ 
coming more and more widely recog¬ 
nized as the FBI expands its files and 
extends its activities. But if federaliza¬ 
tion of the schools may be expected to 
provide more equal education for all 
the people, federalization of other gov¬ 
ernment services might be expected to 
lessen other inequalities. Centralization 
of the functions of local government in 
appropriate federal bureaus might pro¬ 
vide the people of all communities, rich 
and poor, urban and rural, with more 
nearly equal police protection and more 
nearly equal judicial systems, more 
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nearly equal fire protection and fire in¬ 
surance rates, with uniform utility rates, 
equal roads, equal sewers, and equally 
elaborate zoos. 

Once these government functions 
were centralized in the federal govern¬ 
ment, the extension of government ac¬ 
tivities might result in other equaliza¬ 
tions. Carefully planned and directed 
migrations, bonuses for parents in un¬ 
derpopulated areas and bonuses for bar¬ 
ren marriages in overpopulated areas, 
could result in more equal distribution of 
the population. Government-directed 
eugenic marriages and accompanying 
sterilization programs for the “unfit” 
might result in a more uniform people. 
Thus inequalities in opportunity for em¬ 
ployment might be lessened. Federal 
control of unions and of industry could 
further lessen inequalities. Federal con¬ 
trol of the moving pictures, the radio, 
television, the theatre, the press, and 
the pulpit would enable those agencies 
better to supplement the activities of the 
federally controlled schools and colleges 
and would enable all of the people to 
enjoy equally good entertainment and 
-equally trustworthy sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

The picture is extreme, of course; and 
those who advocate such .totalitarian 
government in this country do not ad¬ 
vocate it both openly and explicitly. 
Highly as we regard equality, most of 
us are still agreed that the totalitarian 
government which could approximate it 
most rapidly would be too high a price 
to pay for it. We are not in such a hurry 
for equality that we are ready to resign 
to an abstraction called “The State” the 
absolute control over our lives which 


would be necessary to achieve it at once. 
It is equal freedom that we seek, not 
equal slavery. 

II 

Nevertheless, parts of the program 
outlined are urged by many people— 
no part more eloquently than proposals 
for federal aid to schools and colleges. 
The warning is timely that nationaliza¬ 
tion of the schools and colleges might 
prove to be an importont step toward 
the statism which is the political disease 
of our day. 

It will be objected at once that what 
is proposed is federal aid for schools 
and colleges, not federal control of 
them; and it will be objected that the 
analogy between education and other 
government services is a false analogy 
—that there is something special about 
schools that makes them the proper con¬ 
cern of all governments, local, state, and 
federal. 

To be sure, it is federal aid, not fed¬ 
eral control, which is the ostensible ob¬ 
ject of those who propose it. But federal 
control is not likely to lag far behind 
federal funds. 

In colonial times and early in the his¬ 
tory of the United States, the bring¬ 
ing up of children was understood to 
include their formal education and was 
recognized to be a parental responsibil¬ 
ity. The Massachusetts law of 1642, 
which is often called the first public edu¬ 
cation law in America, noted the “neglect 
of many parents and masters [of ap¬ 
prentices] in training up their children.” 
It therefore directed those who gov¬ 
erned local communities “to take ac¬ 
count ... of all parents and masters and 
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of their children, concerning their calling 
and employment of their children, espe¬ 
cially of their ability to read and under¬ 
stand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of this country. . . .” A law 
of 1647 required every community of 
one hundred householders to establish a 
grammar school. Both of these laws rec¬ 
ognized the basic responsibility of par¬ 
ents and required the local community 
to aid them in their task. Generally, 
however, during our early history, it 
was not governments but churches which 
provided schools for the assistance of 
parents. Because Massachusetts was a 
theocracy, public schools first sprang up 
there; public schools were church 
schools. 

It is conventional among educators 
to say that jurisdiction over schools is 
assigned to the states by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States in Article X 
of the Bill of Rights: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec¬ 
tively, or to the people.” To read this 
as a deliberate assignment of responsi¬ 
bility for schools to the states is to mis¬ 
read it. Education and schools are not 
mentioned in the Constitution because 
education was regarded as a function of 
homes and churches. Schools were ex¬ 
tensions of these institutions, not exten¬ 
sions of government. It would be more 
accurate to read Article X as reserving 
to the people the right and duty of con¬ 
trolling education. Schooling as a gov¬ 
ernment function was not thought of at 
all in the deliberations of the framers 
of the Constitution nor by the propo¬ 
nents of the Bill of Rights. 
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When public schools without church 
affiliation sprang up in this country, they 
were local schools, established by local 
communities for the convenience of par¬ 
ents who could not undertake all of the 
formal education of their children. Only 
gradually have the several state govern¬ 
ments taken over control of local schools 
within their states. Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, the standard historian of American 
schools, an advocate of centralization of 
control in education, describes “the great 
battle for state schools” as “a battle for 
some form of state control of the local 
systems which had already grown up.” 
The method by which states assumed 
control was an obvious one. “The accept¬ 
ance of state aid inevitably meant a 
small but gradually increasing state con¬ 
trol, The first step was the establish¬ 
ment of some form of state aid; the 
next was the imposing of conditions 
necessary to secure this state aid.” To be¬ 
gin with, Cubberley observes, local ini¬ 
tiative was not much curbed. Although 
state aid was rejected at first by some 
local communities, they “usually were 
very willing to accept the state aid of¬ 
fered, but many of them resented bit¬ 
terly any attempt to curb their power to 
do as they pleased or to force them to 
. . . meet general state requirements.” 
Once state aid was accepted, however, 
local communities were unable to resist 
increasing state regulation} for continu¬ 
ance of aid was made contingent upon 
acceptance of regulation. 

This is entirely proper. If the state 
government provides funds, the people 
will hold it responsible for the wise ex¬ 
penditure of those funds. It would be 
bad government to require the state to 
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provide funds to local communities and 
ask for no accounting of their expendi¬ 
ture. What would happen, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, under a corrupt, machine- 
ridden city government hardly needs 
comment. Accordingly, a state govern¬ 
ment cannot allow a local community to 
spend state funds without supervision. 
If it thinks it wasteful for local schools 
to hire teachers on the basis of their 
ability to teach instead of upon the basis 
of rigid licensing procedures, it will re¬ 
quire rigid licensing procedures. If it sees 
fit to require special loyalty oaths of 
teachers, it will require special loyalty 
oaths. If it wishes to assure that all sub¬ 
jects taught are “useful,” it may dictate 
a common curriculum. If it wishes 
schooling to be “safe,” it may specify 
common textbooks or it may administer 
common examinations, like the “Re¬ 
gents” examinations of New York State. 
If it wishes to issue a list of banned 
books, it will do so. As representative 
of the people of the state, it may make 
a strong case for its “right” to do these 
things if not for their rightness. 

If the federal government is to pro¬ 
vide funds for the states, it will be obli¬ 
gated to specify the conditions of their 
use. The people of the country as a 
whole could hardly acquiesce in unre¬ 
stricted grants of money to a school sys¬ 
tem which provides education of one 
quality for white children and of an¬ 
other quality for negro children—which, 
indeed, has a longer school year for 
white children than for negro children 
and different salary scales for white and 
colored teachers. Even without appro¬ 
priation of federal funds, there is a case 
for federal interference. If federal 
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funds were expended, anti-discrimination 
clauses would be amply justified. 

If state governments may require 
special loyalty pledges, the federal gov¬ 
ernment may require FBI investigation 
of teachers. If states may require or for¬ 
bid books, so may the federal govern¬ 
ment. If states may specify curricula, so 
may the federal government. If state 
governments, once state aid was accepted, 
“inevitably” achieved a gradually in¬ 
creasing control over local school sys¬ 
tems, the federal government, once 
federal aid were accepted, would in¬ 
evitably achieve gradually increasing 
control over state school systems and 
might achieve very sudden complete 
control. Even those who advocate the 
anomaly of federal funds and local con¬ 
trol—e.g., the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education—propose a fed¬ 
eral agency with authority “to withhold 
funds from any state or local agency 
which fails to meet the prescribed pro¬ 
visions.” In the light of this proposal, 
nonsense is hardly too strong a word for 
claims that federal financing of schools 
is possible without corresponding fed¬ 
eral control. 

Ill 

Well, then, it may be asked, why not 
have federal control, especially if it will 
bring with it anti-discrimination laws, 
the establishment of minimum stand¬ 
ards, and protection against corrupt lo¬ 
cal governments? Whatever we may 
think the proper limits of the activities 
of the federal government, it may be 
argued, there is something special about 
schools and colleges which makes them 
the proper concern of any democratic 
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government—local, state or federal. In 
a democracy, the people govern; they 
can govern well only if they are edu¬ 
cated. We must foster our schools and 
colleges to strengthen" our democracy. 

Indeed we must. There is something 
special about schools. But it is a mistake 
to think that public schools are neces¬ 
sarily props to democracy. Almost uni¬ 
versal schooling in Germany, Japan, and 
Russia has not been evidence of democ¬ 
racy in those countries. Schools may be 
used to foster any political system. What 
is special about schools, if they are to 
foster democracy, is that it is especially 
important for them to be diversely con¬ 
trolled. We have made analogies be¬ 
tween federal control of schools and fed¬ 
eral control of other service agencies. 
The analogy is closest between schools 
and the several media of mass commu¬ 
nication, especially the press. In a sense, 
the schools are themselves means of 
mass communication. The schools, like 
the press, shape opinion and provide in¬ 
formation upon which the individual 
may base his opinions. The schools go 
beyond the press in so far as it is the 
function of schools to train people “to 
think for themselves.” It is more reason¬ 
able to propose central control of all 
newspaper, magazine, and book publica¬ 
tion than to propose central control of 
all schools. 

Perhaps a government-controlled 
press would bring better newspapers to 
some Americans than those they now 
choose to read. One could name papers 
which any Minister of Information and 
Education might be tempted to suppress. 
Pravda or another government newspa¬ 


per is not what one would substitute for 
them. 

An essential of democracy requires the 
freedom of the press to evaluate and 
criticize the government. An essential 
freedom requires that more than one 
political party have access to the press, 
that the C.I.O, and the N.A.M. both 
have access to the press or be free to 
establish their own papers. It is essen¬ 
tial that all individuals and any group— 
majority or minority—be free to make 
their views known and to advocate them, 
so that all views may be subjected to 
criticism and discussion, so that the tyr¬ 
anny of the majority may be tempered 
by the arguments of minorities. 

The way to suppress bad newspapers 
or to improve them is for the people to 
refuse to buy them, not for the govern¬ 
ment to forbid their publication. Simi¬ 
larly with the schools and colleges. The 
way to improve bad schools is for the 
people whose children they misteach to 
refuse to tolerate them. 

The question is not a question of pri¬ 
vate schools or public schools. We are 
committed to public education, and the 
public schools have been one of the 
strongest forces in our developing de¬ 
mocracy. The question is one of monop¬ 
oly—of unified or of diversified control. 
If our school systems remain diverse, 
if we retain forty-eight separate state 
systems exercising varying control over 
local schools—the less, the better—and 
if we retain private and public schools 
side by side, we may be confident that 
some of our schools will strive to teach 
young people how to think and that 
other schools will profit by their ex- 
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ample and competition. We may be con¬ 
fident, at least, that not all schools will 
devote themselves to the promulgation 
of particular political doctrines and cer¬ 
tainly that not all will promulgate the 
same doctrines. 

IV 

If freedom of opinion and speech is 
essential to our democracy, the value of 
that freedom increases as the ability of 
the people to think critically increases. 
It is for this reason that the schools and 
colleges, even beyond the press, are a 
special case and should be the special 
concern of government. It should be the 
special concern of all governments to 
interfere as little as possible with private 
schools, which are the direct servants of 
the parents of their students. The spe¬ 
cial concern of local governments should 
be to see that the public schools serve 
the will of the parents of their students. 
It should be the special concern of the 
federal government to leave the schools 
alone. 

The freedom of the colleges and uni¬ 
versities from unified control is most im¬ 
portant of all. The colleges and univer¬ 
sities provide terminal education; i.e., 
the last formal education most of their 
students get. After a student graduates 
from college, there is little chance to 
give him remedial teaching. The col¬ 
leges and universities train a large pro¬ 
portion of our future leaders and it is 
platitudinous if not true that college 
training develops capacity for leadership. 
The colleges and universities train prac¬ 
tically all of the teachers for all of the 
schools. Most important of all, the col¬ 


leges and universities provide or should 
provide a special kind of education. 

The primary concern of elementary 
schools is or ought to be to impart in¬ 
formation and to develop basic intellec¬ 
tual skills: reading, writing, listening, 
speaking, and calculation. As the student 
progresses through high school and into 
college, his education becomes less fac¬ 
tual and more theoretical. He continues 
to amass information, of course. He con¬ 
tinues to develop basic skills. But the 
emphasis in his education shifts or should 
shift to the development of capacity for 
critical thinking. It is the object of the 
higher schools to assure that their gradu¬ 
ates hold reasonable opinions when they 
exercise their freedom of opinion, that 
they talk sense when they exercise free¬ 
dom of speech. The colleges and univer¬ 
sities may achieve this, if at all, not by 
teaching their students what opinions to 
hold, but by teaching them how to think: 
how to gather and evaluate evidence, 
how to discount bias, how to test prem¬ 
ises, how to draw conclusions. Unless the 
student is free to believe whatever his 
reason leads him to believe, his thought 
is futile and he cannot learn even to 
respect reason. 

Federal aid and consequent unified 
control of the colleges and universities 
might abridge the right of the student 
to exercise his own reason. It might 
abridge the right of the teacher to exer¬ 
cise his. It might abridge the right of 
different institutions to strive by dif¬ 
ferent means to achieve their goal. The 
risk is too great to take, for there is too 
much at stake. If federal aid to the lower 
schools would be dangerous to our de- 
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mocracy, federal aid to the colleges and 
universities might be disastrous. Al¬ 
though we may choose to take the cal¬ 
culated risk with reference to such ma¬ 
terial things as railroads and public utili¬ 
ties, every step we take toward statism 
has its dangers. Monopoly control of 
the press, the pulpit, the schools, and the 
colleges might well be the last step. 

V 

What then do we propose? Are the 
people of areas too poor to support ade¬ 
quate schools and colleges to be de¬ 
prived of proper education? We are not 
at all sure that a community which can 
build bridges, pave streets, establish 
parks, and pay for other material goods 
is too poor to provide schools. A com¬ 
munity that values schools above other 
things will have schools. Critical exam¬ 
ination might reveal that very few com¬ 
munities in the United States are really 
unable to afford good schools. But if 
there are communities which are too 
poor to support good schools, it is bet¬ 
ter that they suffer inferior schools tem¬ 
porarily than that their basic freedoms 
be jeopardized with the basic freedoms 
of all the rest of the country. We must 
not prefer equality, even equality of edu¬ 


cational opportunity, to political freedom. 

Poor schools, inadequate housing, in¬ 
adequate health services, insufficient food 
and clothing—these are different aspects 
of poverty. To aid the schools, whose in¬ 
sufficiency is but a symptom of poverty, 
does not cure the disease. If we will de¬ 
vote equal thought and energy and 
equal wealth to assisting impoverished 
areas to increase their production and 
their consumer power by increasing 
opportunities for productive employ¬ 
ment} in short, if we can find means to 
lessen regional inequalities in the basic 
standard of living, many other inequali¬ 
ties of opportunity will be lessened also. 
We need not fear that the schools will 
kg behind. Good schools, like good 
houses and good food, are aspects of a 
high standard of living. What we need 
is a “Point Four” program for our own 
under-developed areas. If we can help 
the people of Mississippi to make them¬ 
selves prosperous, they will provide bet¬ 
ter schools for themselves. For the 
people of Mississippi, whose schools are 
almost always used as we have used 
them as an example of ill-supported 
schools, spend a higher percentage of 
their total income on education than the 
people of New York, 


The -progress of democracy seems irresistible , because it is the most 
uniform■> the most ancient , and the most permanent tendency -which is 
to be found in history.—Du Toqueville 
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Halfway to Freedom, by Margaret 
Bourke-White. Simon and Schuster. 245 
pp. 115 photographs. $3.50. 

The inspiring life and recent death of 
Gandhi, who by sheer self-discipline and 
non-violence freed four hundred million 
people, has turned the eyes of the world to 
India. After two years passed in studying 
and photographing India for Life, Mar¬ 
garet Bourke-White has written these 26 
factual, journalistic accounts of India’s 
crucial human problems. The twelve pic¬ 
ture sections are fully as revealing as the 
text. 

We see the tragedy of forming two na¬ 
tions, Pakistan and India, when Muslim 
and Hindu had long lived together peace¬ 
fully. Shifting of populations caused untold 
suffering, created terrible land problems, 
and put raw materials and processing plants 
in different countries. Selfish leaders fanned 
religious fanaticisms that need never have 
been stirred. To stop this inhumanity, 
Gandhi underwent his last fast. Pakistan 
is now apparently self-sufficient, with a 
balanced budget, but the wounds will be 
long in healing. 

In India, a won freedom leaves much 
to be desired in living conditions by the 
mill workers of Delhi or by the children in 
the lime pits of the tanneries, where the 
flesh is eaten off the legs of the untouchable 
boys who tread the hides in vats. Gandhi’s 
hope for economic justice was in “trustee¬ 
ship,” under which the industrialists would 
be responsible for the workers, as explained 
in Ruskin’s Unto This Last , but the in¬ 
equalities of wealth are still enormous. 
That millions should die of famine in 


this age seems unbelievable, yet a little 
scientific agriculture could prevent most of 
it. The peasants, however, indebted hope¬ 
lessly to the moneylenders, are helpless until 
the government brings about land reforms. 
A few villages seized the land they had 
worked and managed to keep it. Educated 
people are pointing the way toward de¬ 
mocracy, and the northern state of Kash¬ 
mir, especially, has set an example for the 
other sections. 

Also, the fabulous independent princes, 
supported by Britain, have been shorn of 
little of their power and wealth. Several 
hundred small states have merely joined 
with their neighbors to form twenty-four 
large states, whose princes still hold their 
ancient prerogatives and may for fifty years 
more. Patel, Minister of Home Affairs, 
must go slow in democratizing them. 
Nehru, Gandhi’s spiritual successor, is pre¬ 
sented by Miss Bourke-White as close to 
the people but somewhat idealistic com¬ 
pared with the conservative Patel. 

Miss Bourke-White is especially good on 
the life of Indian women and their trend 
toward modernism. She does not develop 
Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence as well 
as Vincent Sheean does in his recent book. 
Halfwa-y to Freedom, however, is excellent 
reporting. At times it gives the impression 
that all progress began in India when 
Britain moved out. All agree that freedom 
has brought new hope to the masses and 
that India should be free, but India and 
Britain parted as friends. 

J, Gordon Eaker 
Jersey City Junior College 

w 
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The Thread That Runs So True, by 
Jesse Stuart. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 293 
pages. $3.00. 

In this work, Jesse Stuart has written 
the story of his experiences with the Ken¬ 
tucky school system. As a teacher in the 
mountain country he first heard the chil¬ 
dren at play singing: 

The needle’s eye that does supply 
The thread that runs so true. 

Haunted by the lines, he interpreted them 
to mean that the needle’s eye represents the 
teacher; the thread is play. Guided by this 
principle, he proceeded in his instruction 
from the one-room school in Lonesome 
Valley to a high school in Ohio, which 
paid salaries far above the sixty-five dollars 
a month for seven months, which, he says, 
had been the scale in Kentucky. 

It was a career of hardship that he lived. 
He met cihstacles from both pupils and ad¬ 
ministrators. He had to fight big Guy 
Hawkins, who did not like teachers and 
who had beaten Mr. Stuart’s sister. He had 
to spank the “beautiful fourteen-year-old 
daughter” of his trustee for spitting tobacco 
juice on the new white paint of the school 
wall. He even had trouble, of a pleasant 
sort, with awkward Budge Waters, because 
Budge had an encyclopedic, photographic 
mind. “I had to work,” Mr. Stuart writes, 
“to keep ahead of Budge.” 

Mr. Stuart resigned as principal of Lands- 
burgh High School, because the Board re¬ 
fused his salary to $1500.00 a year. Later, 
as superintendent of County Schools, he 
was charged by a Board member with em¬ 
bezzlement; he had spent twenty-five dol¬ 
lars for the expenses of two men on a 
two-day, 360-mile trip to get enough 
money to pay his teachers. 

It is an absorbing story told in the ver¬ 
nacular, in grim earnestness, softened here 
and there by a keen sense of humor and 
elevated at times into lyricism through his 
descriptions of the Kentucky mountains. 
Mr. Stuart was a devoted school man, with 
this sermon that should be known by all 
rural teachers. It is ironical that, in con¬ 


clusion, desperate for funds, he gave up 
“the greatest profession under the sun,” 
and took to raising sheep. 

John Earle Uhler 
Louisiana State University 

w 

EDUCATION 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by 

Harry C. McKown and Alivin B. 

Roberts. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

595 pages, $4'°°- 

Effective utilization of audio-visual ma¬ 
terials and equipment in the classroom is 
the dominant theme throughout the entire 
twenty-one chapters of this revised edition 
of an earlier publication by the authors. 
Both experience in utilization ancl organ¬ 
ization and administration of audio-visual 
experiences have contributed substantially 
to a much improved publication for the 
class room teacher, administrator, and super¬ 
visor. The authors’ contributions to the 
improvement of instruction through the 
direct discussion of the latest developments 
in newer audio-visual devices and techniques 
lays emphasis upon the pertinency, practica¬ 
bility, availability, and variety of these teach¬ 
ing tools. 

The book presents a brief history of 
audio-visual instruction, scope, meaning, 
the importance of audio-visual instruction, 
the numerous types of audio-visual materials 
and equipment in education, and recom¬ 
mendations for minimum standards. The 
publication includes a practical discussion of 
tiie selection and care of audio-visual ma¬ 
terials and equipment. A very valuable sec¬ 
tion is devoted to the suggestions of the 
effective utilization of these tools in the 
primary, intermediate and high school areas 
of instruction. Chapters 19, 20, and 21 
deal primarily with the administrative, 
supervisory, and source phases of the audio¬ 
visual program. This broad coverage makes 
the book valuable for teacher education 
institutions offering a combined orientation 
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and administration course on either the 
under-graduate or graduate level. This re¬ 
vised book is a good, fundamental, practical 
basic guide for a searching course for both 
the pre-service and the in-service prepara¬ 
tion of teachers. It can also be considered 
as a basic guide for the preparation of the 
audio-visual coordinator and administrator. 

The reader will be greatly impressed in 
the practical value of the numerous illustra¬ 
tions of utilization principles throughout the 
entire book. Many specific suggestions, both 
economical in time and expense, are made in 
understandable terms for the classroom 
teacher in the production of school-made 
materials, equipment, and simulated experi¬ 
ences. 

The writer of this review would like 
to suggest the following considerations in 
the constructive improvement of this publi¬ 
cation: x. The utilization of the term 
materials instead of aids; which to many 
gives a “crutch” philosophy, rather than 
necessary instructional tool philosophy; 2. 
The division of the lengthy publication into 
parts and sections to prevent the rather long 
and involved organization which it now 
possesses; 3. the development of a practical 
chapter on the instructional materials center 
as a functional part of the school facilities 
and its curriculum program. The trend 
toward the newer instructional materials 
center and its serious need deserves more 
treatment than this publication provides. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction is an 
extremely valuable guide which should be 
available in every private and public educa¬ 
tional institution. The authors have made 
a major contribution in the practical re¬ 
vision of their 1940 book by the same title. 

Garold D. Holstine 
University of Oklahoma 

W 

Counseling and Discipline, by E. G. 

Williamson and J. D. Foley. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 379 pp. $3.75. 

Although most college students behave 
in a thoroughly acceptable manner, there 


are those few whose conduct violates com¬ 
monly accepted ethical and social standards. 
Is the college to dismiss this group sum¬ 
marily, or is it to assume responsibility for 
re-education and re-direction—in short, for 
rehabilitation? It is the conviction of the 
authors that the college should make every 
attempt, through counseling, to redirect 
the student’s thinking so that he will be¬ 
come a constructive member of the college 
community, and of society after leaving 
college. Disciplinary counseling is thus 
viewed as a “constructive educational 
force,” and as a function to be performed 
by professionally trained counselors. 

While the misdeed is not minimized, 
the counselor is concerned primarily with 
causes for the misdeed, with the end that 
once the causes are understood and allevi¬ 
ated or accepted, the need for anti-social 
conduct will no longer exist. Disciplinary 
counseling aims at effecting a cure through 
eliminating causes rather than at meting out 
punishment, even though a penalty may be 
a necessary part of the picture. Sometimes 
the college itself provides the cause for mis¬ 
behavior through restricted recreational op¬ 
portunities, through oppressive rules and 
regulations, or through failure to recognize 
that a good student government organiza¬ 
tion can provide the medium for students 
themselves to set standards and insist that 
they be upheld. Sometimes the cause for the 
misbehavior lies in the community, some¬ 
times in home relationship, sometimes in a 
pathological condition requiring medical 
attention. 

Counseling and Disciflme describes the 
plan worked out at the University of Min¬ 
nesota, where the handling of disciplinary 
cases is considered a definite personnel func¬ 
tion and is under the general direction of 
the dean of students. Key personalities are 
the disciplinary counselor and the faculty 
committee, which acts as a board of review 
and appeal. Fifteen steps are described in 
detail from the registering of the complaint 
to the final disposition of the case. The 
ultimate goal is always growth on the part 
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of the student—growth in his willingness to 
accept responsibility for his own actions, and 
in a maturing judgment concerning his ac¬ 
tions. Types of problems are discussed in the 
following categories; financial irregularities, 
minor misconduct, disorderly conduct, sex 
misconduct, theft and burglary, misuse of 
privileges, miscellaneous (including dis¬ 
honesty in examinations). 378 disciplinary 
charges recorded at the University of Min¬ 
nesota for the year 1946-1947 (in a stu¬ 
dent body of 32,448) are classified as to 
type, sex distribution, college and class dis¬ 
tribution, and frequency of repeaters. 

In the final chapter, Counseling as Re¬ 
habilitation, the authors present eight propo¬ 
sitions summarizing their basic philosophy 
in the handling of disciplinary situations, 
and suggest areas for research. 

The appendix devotes 147 pages to 
fifteen representative disciplinary case his¬ 
tories from the files of the University of 
Minnesota. Also included is a list of films 
which can be used to supplement parts of 
the book, with information as to source, run¬ 
ning time and type of film, whether silent 
or sound. 

Readers interested in the historical ap¬ 
proach to discipline will find throughout the 
book revealing, often amusing, and always 
well-documented accounts of college life in 
the past, back to medieval days. 

While the basic propositions of the au¬ 
thors apply equally to high school and col¬ 
lege disciplinary situations, the book is 
written out of the experience of the authors 
with college students and is directed pri¬ 
marily to college personnel officers. High 
school personnel workers will find it useful. 
Colleges whose small number of disciplinary 
cases and budgets do not warrant the em¬ 
ployment of a special disciplinary counselor, 
will find here sound guiding principles. 

Harriet E. Whiteman 

New Jersey State Teachers College 
Newark, N. J. 
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Education for Social Competence, by 

I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 572 pp. 

The Stanford Social Education Investi¬ 
gation begun in 1939 under a grant from 
the General Education Board, eventuated 
in three published volumes, one of which, 
Education for Social Competence, is the 
subject for this account. The lamented 
Dean Kefauver estimated that the authors 
presented their best thinking and conclusions 
concerning the characteristics of a desirable 
program of social education in this study. 

An investigation of the teaching of the 
social studies in ten city school systems in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Colorado was undertaken by students gen¬ 
erally of social studies. The data derived 
were analyzed, organized and placed in the 
hands of in-service teachers. The factors 
involved in the development of a program 
of social education: (a) American culture, 
(b) outstanding values and (c) the pupil 
to be educated were developed rather sci¬ 
entifically by use of data from many allied 
fields and sources of information. 

Application was made to the adolescent 
pupil in the American secondary school. 
The Progressive Education studies and ap¬ 
plications to secondary education by 
Zachery, Thayer, Kotinsky, and others 
through studies of the adolescent school 
child, furnished a basis for furtherance of 
use through in-service teaching. Needs of 
boys and girls emerging into our democratic 
culture were capitalized upon; for truly 
secondary education is the schooling of 
adolescents. 

The authors pointed out the weaknesses 
of traditionally stated objectives of social 
studies, then proceeded to formulate guid¬ 
ing principles in terms of the school’s 
philosophy, democratic principles, and of 
student behavior organized in a meaningful 
pattern in a general education curriculum. 
Through many types of approaches, the unit 
was developed, chiefly through social prob¬ 
lems in the community. 

How to produce different kinds of units 
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through pre-planning techniques, the use of 
the textbook, and the developing of files of 
materials and bibliographies were stressed, 
The growing of units by different plans now 
in use, how to initiate units, the defining and 
analyzing of problems, and various devices 
of presenting information and culminating 
units occupied one of the most important 
chapters of the book prepared for in-service 
teachers. Teachers were introduced into 
the techniques of using supplementary texts, 
newspapers, magazines, and other current 
materials, as well as current literature, the 
drama and the library. Visual aids and com¬ 
munity resources were recommended with 
abundant techniques and devices presented. 
The use and methods of evaluation of 
propaganda were analyzed for citizenship 
purposes. • 

An impressive presentation of evaluative 
means, checks, techniques and uses in four 
full chapters, to the authors’ way of think¬ 
ing, supports in adequate fashion the pur¬ 
poses of Education for Social Competence. 
In order to know whether the teaching of 
what is called social studies is really worth¬ 
while, the teacher must be able to observe 
the future citizen in action. His present 
behaviors functioning in connection with all 
that constitutes present American demo¬ 
cratic culture must be able to be seen and 
measured before the teachers charged with 
the direction of future citizens of the repub¬ 
lic can know the efficiency of their instruc¬ 
tion, the authors portray. 

The derivation of the good teacher' 
through pre-service and in-service education 
is tlie objective of Education for Social 
Competence ,• for the teacher is the social 
studies curriculum. As is the teacher as a 
citizen of the republic, so will her pupils 
likely ,.be. The teacher is method, technique, 
device, everything that counts in the social 
process where learning boys and girls of 
adolescent stature are found. 

The heart’s desire to establish a lasting 
peace in a very troubled world, to achieve 
the economic well being of individuals and 
groups throughout a unified and at the same 
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time an individualistic country, and the de¬ 
velopment of personal integrity and char¬ 
acter are established by the authors of Edu¬ 
cation for Social Competence as the end 
purposes of social studies for learning and 
living. 

The authors have taken the position that 
new-comers to citizenship—native and 
foreign—in sufficient degree to maintain 
social cohesion should be furnished correct 
social data and that the young must be 
given opportunity and aid in realizing their 
distinctive potentialities in such fashion as 
will guarantee social continuity. They have 
chiseled a plan of action for these ends for 
in-service teachers justified by modern psy¬ 
chology and philosophy of education. Edu¬ 
cation for Social Competence should meet 
with ready response by American students 
and teachers of social studies everywhere in 
the United States. 

J. C. McElhannon 

Baylor University 

w 

Foundations of Methods for Second¬ 
ary Schools, by I. N. Thut and J. 
Raymond Gerberich. McGraw-Hill, 
493 PP- $4-00. 

This book is primarily intended for use 
in undergraduate courses of secondary 
school methods. However, the writer be¬ 
lieves that it would have almost equal value 
for elementary methods courses or even 
graduate classes of general methods. 

The authors have discussed method as a 
general plan of procedure, the three major 
teaching plans of current methods used in 
secondary schools, and special aspects of 
general methods. The concept of the core 
curriculum, testing programs for each of 
the three current methods, certain aspects 
of guidance in teaching, problems of disci¬ 
pline, a list of audio-visual aids which may 
be used with the text, and professional im¬ 
provement through in-service teacher train¬ 
ing are presented in a comprehensive and 
usable manner. 
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The philosophical and historical basis for 
the origin and theory, an explanation of the 
method in action, and the evaluation of 
pupil progress are given for the daily-assign¬ 
ment, the subject-matter unit, and the ex¬ 
perience unit methods. A practical and un¬ 
biased approach is given to all three current 
methods of secondary schools of today. 

The text may be used as a college text 
in methods with or without the 15-35 mil- 
limerter films suggested for various chap¬ 
ters. The bibiliography is representative of 
the current literature of educational meth¬ 
ods. 

The authors have placed methods in the 
secondary school in relation to educational 
philosophy, history of education, and educa¬ 
tional measurements in a complete and in¬ 
tegrated manner, The treatment of evalua¬ 
tion for each of the methods does appear 
to overlap the subject-matter usually taught 
in courses of educational measurements. 
The three chapters on evaluation are good 
references for a general course in educa¬ 
tional tests and measurements. 

While the question of overlapping may 
appear as a criticism, the student who uses 
this text is less apt to be confused with con¬ 
flicting theories as to method. Teachers who 
are progressive and efficient will use more 
than one method. The idea that an ec¬ 
lectic method may be superior to the use 
of a single method is prented in a con¬ 
vincing manner. 

Roland L. Beck 
Grand Canyon College 

1 

Group Guidance. Principles, Tech¬ 
niques, and Evaluation, by Robert Hop- 
pock. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
393 PP- $ 3 - 75 - 

This is a well written volume, precisely 
documented, with more concern for reader 
understanding than for etymological nice¬ 
ties or logical form. It is a demonstration 
case book, a source book, not a text, on 
group guidance as the author does it, thinks 


it ought to be done and is scatteringly 
being done from the first grade through 
graduate schools of the United States in 
1949. The book is primarily a description 
and an evaluation of group guidance tech¬ 
niques. 

In its pages will be found strong support 
for the view that counseling and group 
guidance are supplementary, equally im¬ 
portant and most effective when the 
counselor devotes half time to each. Such 
guidance is regarded as worthy of aca¬ 
demic credit, more needed than certain 
courses now offered, and deserving a place 
in the schedule—in some instances five 
days per week for a semester—at various 
levels from the kindergarten through 
graduate school. The author regards 
group guidance as the best approach to 
the common problems of a group, espe¬ 
cially those related to orientation, edu¬ 
cational planning and vocational adjust¬ 
ment. He does not believe, however, that 
ordinary home-room teachers fer se, are 
qualified to do much guidance; thinks it 
should be done only by those who have 
met certain professional standards of prepa¬ 
ration. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Principles, techniques, evaluation and. ap¬ 
pendixes, respectively 33, 114, 68 and 150 
pages in length. Included are name and 
subject indexes and an accurately selected 
bibliography. Older historical antecedents 
are arrestingly suggested by four uniquely 
appropriate quotations from Cicero, Plato, 
Obediah Walker (1673) and John Locke 
(1695) —one set opposite the opening of 
each part. 

Principles are discussed in the first part. 
Group guidance is defined, distinguished 
from and related to counseling, and located 
by appropriate grades in elementary and 
secondary curricula. The educational need 
for it, the values to be derived from it, 
the qualifications of those who should do it 
and the importance of distinguishing it 
from the traditional home-room program 
are clearly set forth. Seven major tech- 
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niques—follow-up of alumni, visits, group 
conferences, survey of beginning jobs, case 
conferences, laboratory study and self¬ 
measurement—in as many chapters, fol¬ 
lowed by one on “Other Methods, Good 
and Bad,” and three offering suggestions 
for beginners, school and college adminis¬ 
trators and college teachers make up Part 
II. In Part III the author describes twenty 
evaluative studies of group guidance, refers 
to several others, cautiously draws ten gen¬ 
eral and several specific conclusions from 
the data so obtained, explains statistical and 
other evaluational procedures and advo¬ 
cates more and better evaluation. Twenty- 
two appendixes make up Part IV. These 
include illustrative forms, demonstrations, 
outlines, source materials, teaching aids, 
student reports and many other group 
guidance helps. 

Those interested in pupil-teacher plan¬ 
ning, teachers of “Core,” “related studies” 
and similar courses, guidance specialists, 
teachers and counselors undertaking group 
guidance, teachers of orientation or guid¬ 
ance courses at college or graduate level, 
school and college administrators and stu¬ 
dents above the junior year in secondary 
school who are being group-guided will 
find the book stimulating and useful. 

David M. Trout 

Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

1 

Guide to Research in Educational 

History, by William W. Brickman. 

New York University Bookstore. 220 pp. 

$2.75. 

Dr. Brickman’s writing in various edu¬ 
cational journals are surely not unknown to 
discriminating students of education. They 
have appeared with clocklike regularity dur¬ 
ing the last few years and have plowed 
through virtually every educational acre. 
Those which have been published in School 
and Society , dealing with recent pedagogi¬ 
cal writings and abroad, have been of al¬ 


most Doric heft; yet they have been intelli¬ 
gent and altogether pleasant and instructive 
reading. 

In his recent volume on research in the 
history of education Brickman displays his 
familiar qualities. Comprehensive—one 
might rather say encyclopedic—he has com¬ 
piled a soberly written and excellently or¬ 
ganized research guide. An Essentialist— 
and I use the term descriptively rather than 
critically—Brickman has covered his sub¬ 
ject with almost Germanic zeal. His table 
of contents alone comprises three and one- 
half pages and includes every detail, from 
the composition of a simple historical course 
report to the pursuit of advanced historical 
research. To say that Brickman’s study is 
thorough and complete is to record the 
obvious. 

There is no doubt about it—Brickman 
has brought forth a useful book. Here and 
there one will of course disagree with its 
author. I, for one, believe that he stands 
too much in awe of facts as facts, and that 
consequently he fails to sense the signifi¬ 
cance of the vast historic panorama in which 
facts have spent much of their individual 
force. My disagreement, I suppose, stems 
from a basic philosophic difference—a feel¬ 
ing that the approach to history should be 
normative as well as descriptive and that the 
analysis and interpretation of the historic 
past needs not only the exactitude pf the 
scholar, but also the imagination of the artist. 

One may quarrel with what is obviously 
a point of view; yet one cannot fail to be 
impressed by Brickman’s grasp of the his¬ 
torical method and by his successful trans¬ 
lation of its essence into simple, understand¬ 
able terms. Oddly enough, by sheer fortuity, 
Brickman reveals how even the careful ex¬ 
pert may occasionally slip. Thus in showing 
that “prints and drawings cannot he ac¬ 
cepted as genuine or representative of a 
certain period without verification” (pp. 
105-6), he cites the familiar drawing “A 
Dame School”—presumably an American 
dame school—as published in Cubberley’s 
Public Education in the United States 
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(1919). The same drawing was again 
printed in Cubberley’s History of Educa¬ 
tion (1920) where, Brickman observes, it 
became “An English Dame School from a 
drawing of a school in the heart of London, 
after Barclay.” Turning to our standard 
texts Brickman found that several had re¬ 
produced the drawing and with an amazing 
variety of titles. After considerable search¬ 
ing he was able to report that “the card 
catalogue of a large library (he tells us 
neither its name nor its place) will reveal 
the existence of a volume, The Schools for 
the Peofle, by George C. T. Bartley,” pub¬ 
lished in 1871 in London. “Facing page 
405,” Brickman explains, “is the drawing 
by J. Jellicoe which has been so widely re¬ 
produced in American works on education. 
This is entitled ‘A London Dame School in 
1870’. . . Bartley’s volume not only 
contains the original drawing, but also an 
explanation of the circumstances under 
which it was made. At first glance all this 
would seem most impressive. However, had 
Brickman been less concerned to uncover 
the original source and turned to Cubberlcy 
himself, he would have saved himself time 
and effort. In his Syllabus of Lectures on 
the History of Education (1904, p. 323), 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
Cubberley not only displays the drawing 
with correct and original title, but also 
quotes a very substantial explanation of it 
from Bartley’s The Schools for the People. 

Guidebook though it is, Brickman’s book 
is much more. One closes the little volume 
and one fills with wonder. Why lias the 
value of educational history become sus¬ 
pect? Why has it become frail and feeble 
even in our graduate schools of education? 
Surely an understanding of man’s historic 
efforts to surmount his inherited ignorance 
deserves something more than the crumbs 
of condescension. Even for us there must 
be inspiration in the toil and sacrifice of 
those who labored in the cause of human 
enlightment. The answer is not entirely the 
simple one—that we are a practical people 
whose immediate problems are all-engulf¬ 
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ing, and that in our work-a-day world there 
is little room for history. A better answer, 

I think, comes from Brickman himself. Too 
often those who deprecate educational his¬ 
tory have either not studied it, or they have 
been the victims of incompetent, uninspiring 
pedantry. To Dr. Brickman the field of 
educational history owes a debt of thanks; 
for he has given it a new dignity. Certainly, 
his desire to deter “from the teaching and 
writing of educational history those persons 
who regard the field as a ‘snap’ and as a 
locale for anyone, regardless of aptitude to 
roam about at will,” deserves full and im¬ 
mediate realization. 

Adolph E. Meyer 
New York University 

m. 

Out-of-School Vocational Guid¬ 
ance, by Roswell H. Ward. Harper & 
Brothers. 155 pp. $2.50. 

This book sets forth the development of 
and proposed methods for the organization 
and operation of out-of-school vocational 
guidance services. The author points out 
that the depression, the war, and post-war 
problems of youth and veterans made the 
need for out-of-school vocational guidance 
especially evident. However, he feels that 
there is a continued need for such services 
and, indeed, states that “An ideal situation 
would be to have a centralized vocational 
guidance service which would be so or¬ 
ganized that it could do vocational guidance 
for those in school, as well as those out of 
school.” (p. 40) This “is no more a drastic 
step than referal of students to clinics, hos¬ 
pitals, and other specialized community 
services, but it is not a step that appears to be 
practical in most communities until there 
is a wider understanding of the reasons 
why out-of-school vocational services have 
had to depart from many of the current 
academic concepts of guidance.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, chapters three, 
four, and five which deal with operation 
and counseling services of out-of-school vo- 
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cational guidance service is the most stimu¬ 
lating part of the book. Chapter three, 
“How a Vocational Guidance Service 
Operates.” deals with the functions and 
operation of the research and information 
division and the counseling division. 

Chapters four and five deal with the 
“Vocational Counselor as Fact-Finder, Co¬ 
ordinator, and Planner.” Consideration is 
given in these chapters to a number of 
characteristics of the applicant in his rela¬ 
tion to vocational guidance. These factors 
are: interests, aptitudes, health, motivation, 
reaction to supervisory conditions, reaction 
to fellow workers, reactions to working 
tempo, economic environment, social en¬ 
vironment, Social environment, and infor¬ 
mation on occupational requirements. The 
Ward classification of vocational guidance 
problems is given on page 66, and his 
classification of vocational motives is found 
on page 77. 

The last three chapters deal with the 
characteristics, selection and training of 
counselors, and vocational guidance in rela¬ 
tion to national peacetime manpower prob¬ 
lems. 

The book is small and it not highly 
technical. It will probably appeal to lay¬ 
men and community leaders who may be 
thinking of establishing or improving out-of¬ 
school community vocational guidance serv¬ 
ices. It may help counselors and directors 
of guidance to get a more realistic view of 
vocational guidance than some have had, 
and it may irritate some school people a 
little by its occasional inferences that much 
in school vocational guidance is not realis¬ 
tic. 

Chester O. Mathews 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

w 

Rural School Management, by Ernest 
Hilton, American Book Company. 278 
pp. $3.25. 

That effective rural school management 
must be planned in terms of the goals and 
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philosophy of education as well as an under¬ 
standing of life as it is lived in the com¬ 
munity might well be considered the key¬ 
note of Ernest Hilton’s book, Rural School 
Management. 

The book is divided into three parts. An 
overview of the teacher’s work is presented 
in part one with an emphasis on the chal¬ 
lenge of rural teaching and an introduction 
to rural America. The importance of rural 
schools as well as problems and trends in 
rural America are presented clearly through 
carefully selected statistics. 

Part two deals with the various aspects of 
living and working with children in rural 
schools in terms of child growth and de¬ 
velopment; understanding and guiding 
child behavior; planning the work of the 
school; evaluating child growth and de¬ 
velopment; records and reports; health and 
safety in the rural school; instructional ma¬ 
terials; supplies, and equipment; and the 
school plant and housekeeping. 

Part three considers the changing rural 
community and the future of the rural 
school. 

The book is well illustrated with pictures 
from a variety of actual school and com¬ 
munity situations. Each chapter includes 
stimulating questions for study and discus¬ 
sion, suggested activities, and a bibliography. 

This “complete” treatment of rural 
school management should be very helpful 
to all teachers in rural communities as Well 
as to teacher education institutions in their 
programs of preparing teachers for schools 
in these communities. It would seem rea¬ 
sonable to assume that any teacher using 
this book as a guide would be certain to 
sense the importance of planning the entire 
management of the school from the very 
minutest detail to the most crucial problem 
in terms of sound objectives of education 
and a genuine understanding of life as it is 
lived in the community. 

Alice L. Corneliussen 
State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
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Teaching in the High School, by Harl 
R, Douglass and Hubert H. Mills. The 
Ronald Press Co. 616 pp. $4.50. 

In this volume will be found some con¬ 
sideration of most of the problems which 
face the secondary school teacher today. As 
stated in the preface, “The purpose of this 
book is to orient the high school teacher 
with respect to his task in the world of 
today—his responsibilities toward the pupils 
he teaches, the objectives of his teaching, 
his functions in and outside the school, and 
his own personal welfare.” In presenting 
the material the authors claim to have fol¬ 
lowed an eclectic approach, in that no single 
school of thought on education has been ac¬ 
cepted as wholly correct, This claim is 
substantially borne out by the book, How¬ 
ever, one finds minimum consideration is 
given the educational and teaching implica¬ 
tions of the more recent developments in 
“depth,” “field,” and “personalistic” psy¬ 
chologies—and such allied developments as 
group dynamics. Likewise, the postwar so¬ 
ciological and anthropological studies which 
have recently been appearing should prob¬ 
ably have been given some consideration, 
particularly since this volume is almost en¬ 
cyclopedic in its coverage. 

After a brief consideration of teaching 
as a profession, secondary school youth in 
today’s world, and the objectives of educa¬ 
tion, there follows a rather comprehensive 
review of the psychology of learning and 
the teaching process. The following ten 
chapters include the various problems usu¬ 
ally considered in a methods text such as 
discipline, planning, directed study, social¬ 
ized class procedures, learning units, oral 
presentation of learning materials, drill, use 
of questions and problems, and the or¬ 
ganization of teaching materials. Three 
chapters are devoted to audio-visual and 
community teaching resources. One chapter 
is devoted to caring for individual differ¬ 
ences, and three chapters to evaluation and 
guidance. Two chapters are devoted to 
what is called special problems, including 
the extra-curriculum, home room, labora¬ 


tory-shop situations, teaching problems as¬ 
sociated with large and small class size, 
suggestions to the beginning teacher con¬ 
cerning making a good start, getting ac¬ 
quainted with the community, getting along 
with the community, suggestions for con¬ 
tinuing his education through reading and 
research, and study hall management. One 
very interesting chapter is given over to a 
consideration of some of the teachers’ pro¬ 
fessional and business problems such as find¬ 
ing a position, securing promotion, and such 
professional problems as teachers’ contracts, 
tenure, academic freedom, and the personal 
financial problems of teachers. ■ 

One chapter is given over to a considera¬ 
tion of the general problem of in-service 
education of teachers, including a brief con¬ 
sideration of all the usual approaches. Local 
state and national teachers’ professional or¬ 
ganizations. The discussion of teachers’ 
unions is honest and realistic, though limited 
to A.F.T. in this country by omitting men¬ 
tion of the CIO Teachers Union. The 
final chapter deals with “The Teacher as 
a Person,” including a description of the 
characteristics of the successful teacher, a 
discussion of teachers’ mental hygiene re¬ 
quirements, community relationships, and 
professional ethics. The matters included 
in the last two chapters are usually given 
little, or inadequate, consideration in teacher 
education, and it is reassuring to note that 
this text considers such items of im¬ 
portance. 

The book includes a separate section con- 
sisiting of a selected bibliography for each 
of the twenty-seven chapters, as well as an 
index. 

Even a cursory examination will con¬ 
vince one that this volume would be a most 
satisfactory text for the general methods 
course, or whatever the designation may be 
for the course which precedes or accom¬ 
panies directed teaching. It is also tire kind 
of volume which a teacher would want to 
keep as a handy and authoritative reference 
book. It contains a wealth of suggestions 
for most of the problems which all second- 
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ary school teachers sooner or later must face 
and overcome. 

The point of view throughout is that 
education is a dynamic process; that the 
teacher is much more than a subject-matter 
purveyor; that the individual pupil must be 
the ultimate focus of the teacher and the 
teaching process; that teaching requires the 
very greatest amount of intelligence, under¬ 
standing and skill; and that effective teach¬ 
ing is the result of intelligent cooperative 
effort on the part of the entire staff. The 
authors consistently uphold the dignity of 
teaching as a profession; they do not hesi¬ 
tate to point out elements in our national 
and community life which tend to make 
more important than ever before the selec¬ 
tion and training of outstanding high 
school teachers. 

S. E. Torsten Lund 
University of California 



Teaching the Youngest, ' by Mabel 

Louise Culkin, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 215 pp. $3.00. 

This is a beautifully written description 
of generally accepted practices and teaching 
procedures in the contemporary kinder¬ 
garten. The author recognizes the critical 
need for more, competently prepared teach¬ 
ers for the great number of young children 
that have been raising the enrollment peaks 
to unprecedented heights in the schools to¬ 
day. She sees the contemporary kinder¬ 
garten as a “sort of no-man’s land [which 
has] long since discarded its original philos¬ 
ophy . . . and [is] out of harmony with 
present-day psychology.” Certainly, the 
emergency which has drafted into the field 
the services of many ill-prepared teachers 
has tended to reduce kindergarten teaching 
to that of uncritically following a set pat¬ 
tern with no understanding of the basic 
principles involved. 

It is for the purpose of giving the reader 
a more precise understanding of the what 
and how of kindergarten teaching, thereby 


eliminating some of the vagueness and in¬ 
adequacies of current procedures, that Miss 
Calkin has prepared this text. Organized 
about ten topics to be presented in weekly 
group conferences, it is addressed both to 
student teachers and their supervisors. The 
topics are very unevenly developed and 
there are a number of conspicuous omis¬ 
sions in the text, but as a guide for student 
teachers it may serve as a basis for review 
and as a preparation for the consideration 
of many practical problems. The first chap¬ 
ter, “English in the Kindergarten,” is one 
of the best topics under discussion. It carries 
the following sub-heads: Story Telling , En¬ 
joyment of Poetry , Books in the Kinder¬ 
garten y Pictures , and Conversation. The 
chapter on “Work Time” encourages the 
“creative” types of activities. In it, the au¬ 
thor assumes a completely equipped kinder¬ 
garten room such as the student teachers 
would undoubtedly find in their teaching 
centers. In these days of emergency and 
temporary housing, however, one wonders 
if the book would aid the resourcefulness of 
the inexperienced teacher assigned to teach 
an over-flow group of kindergarten children 
in a completely barren room. Such a situa¬ 
tion would tax the resourcefulness even of 
the most competent teacher, but, equipped 
with adequate guiding principles and a 
knowledge of the sources of educational 
equipment for the five-year-olds, she should 
be able to devise or recommend the needed 
furnishings or equipment and to guide the 
children in the creative activities recom¬ 
mended. In this text the whole problem of 
housing and equipment is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

For the supervisor, it would seem that 
the problem approach to conference dis¬ 
cussions with a group of cadet teachers 
would be preferable to this topical approach. 
The student teachers are being confronted 
with very real teaching problems. The au¬ 
thor aptly states some of the more elemen¬ 
tary ones: “Many beginning teachers strug¬ 
gling with disciplinary problems look with 
amazement at a competent experienced 
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teacher and wonder by what miracle she 
achieves a smoothly functioning classroom 
. . ,” and, “It must be admitted that the 
beginning teacher is herself sometimes an 
unconscious cause of disorder .. .” or, “The 
hestitancies of other teachers are almost an 
invitation to positive children to assert them¬ 
selves.” The student then wants to know 
WHY these things are so—“Was I not 
bom to be a teacher?” When confronted 
with very concrete problems such as these, 
the supervisor may help her most effectively 
by assisting her to resolve the problems and 
to formulate principles of guidance which 
may be adapted to meet any needs of time, 
place, or children involved. 

Teaching the Youngest as a text has 
much that is commendable and creditable. 
What is said is well said, but it presupposes 
a definite kindergarten pattern. It is un¬ 
doubtedly based upon a sound philosophy 
of education, but unless the underlying 
principles are made articulate and the stu¬ 
dent’s inquiries become penetrating enough 
to discover them, the procedures and prac¬ 
tices described may serve merely as static 
models toward which to strive. Even though 
the pattern is a good one, following any 
pattern tends toward conformity unless 
there is also developed in the student they 
why of a sound educational program as well 
as what to do and how to do it. 

Helen R. Becker 

University of Akron 

w 

The Gates Open Slowly, A History of 
Education in Kentucky, by Frank L. Mc- 
Vey: University of Kentucky Press, Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky. 314 pp. $4.00. 
Kentucky was the second state to be 
added to the original thirteen. Ten years 
before that action, John Filson offered to 
provide her with a school, but there may 
have been earlier, unrecorded schools in the 
Kentucky country since permanent settle¬ 
ments were established in 1775. Yet the 
book under review, which treats the whole 
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history of Kentucky school education from 
pioneer days down to December, 1948, 
dates “the real beginning of public educa¬ 
tion” in the state from 1870, and declares 
that “no general taxes were levied by legis¬ 
lative act and compelling the support and 
the establishment of public schools until 
1904” (p. 16). The book shows that the 
reasons for this condition of affairs lie, as 
always and everywhere, in the location, 
topography, and resources of the state and 
in the people and their distribution, oc¬ 
cupations, and convictions. 

Not all the details in the evolution of 
education in Kentucky could be compressed 
within three hundred pages and it is one of 
the merits of the book that its author has 
known what to omit. The antiquarian in¬ 
terest in frontier times has been rigorously 
curbed so that even Dr. Daniel Drake is 
not mentioned. 

This is not only a well-balanced but also 
a well-written book. One hopes that it may 
be read so that it may justify the author’s 
purpose to enable the citizen to “understand 
the errors of the past and thus to profit in 
dealing with the problems of the present” 
(Preface). The title, The Gates Open 
Sloiuly, was probably meant to serve notice 
that this is not a dry-as-dust book. It is a 
firmly knit story told fluently and simply. 

Among the more dramatic of these 
seventeen chapters are three which deal 
with the growth of higher education and 
especially the sections dealing with Tran¬ 
sylvania, Kentucky University, the land- 
grant college, and finally the University of 
Kentucky. One candid chapter deals with 
the education of Negroes. In this chapter 
and particularly in the one on teacher train¬ 
ing, the reviewer feels that the author has 
been too conservative as also in the treat¬ 
ment of teachers’ salaries. It may be curi¬ 
ous that what'seems to be the most exciting 
chapter in the book deals with what is now 
a dead issue, the anti-evolution controversy 
when William Jennings Bryan theartened 
to dry up the teaching of science in these 
United States, including Kentucky. 
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The book is well documented and there 
is an index. Several appendices are included. 
One of these deals with out-of-school edu¬ 
cation and might well have been expanded 
into a chapter. The author was for almost 
a quarter of a century president of the 
University of Kentucky and is a pro¬ 
fessional historian. This is the final secret 
of how to prepare to write a history of edu¬ 
cation in a state. 

H. G. Good 

The Ohio State University 



GOVERNMENT 

Latin American Politics and Govern¬ 
ment, by Austin F. Macdonald. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $4.40. 

Much has been written concerning the 
spiritual conquest of America—of the clash 
of Western civilization with the autochtho¬ 
nous cultures of this hemisphere, the sub¬ 
jugation of the various ethnic groups, and 
the imposition upon the aborigines of a new 
religion. Relatively little has been said of 
the political penetration and expansion, 
though as compared with spiritual influences 
the political conquest was undoubtedly 
deeper and more lasting. Nothing took 
•firmer root in Latin America than the 
Spanisnv system of government. 

An-able chapter is this book, “Dictators 
and Democrats,” will aid the reader in 
understanding some Latin American tradi¬ 
tions which are a handicap to democracy. 
Even after political independence from the 
Spanish government was achieved the 
Latin American countries were quick to 
realize that this was not enough. The order 
imposed by the leaders of the emancipation 
differed very little from that which Spain 
had established. What had happened was a 
mere change of power; Creoles had taken 
the place of the Spanish ruling classes and 
the social status remained aS it had been in 
colonial times. Army and clergy enjoyed 
their old privileges—among them the right 
to rule the minds and bodies of their 


countrymen. Furthermore, the new repub¬ 
lics, freed from colonial rule, adopted 
charters which combined the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man with the machinery 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
And yet it may be rightfully stated that 
nowhere except in Latin America are con¬ 
stitutions more elaborate or less observed. 
In fact, Professor Macdonald says that 
democracy is an ideal with the Latin 
Americans. 

The chapters, “Argentina—The Rise of 
Democracy,” and “Argentina—The Rise 
of Peron,” constitute a well-informed, sober, 
and thoughtful account of the coming to 
power of the Peron government and its 
program. Professor Macdonald has done 
an especially effective job in selecting and 
marshalling the details relating to his topic. 
He traces the background of the Greater 
Argentina point of view, and gives a good 
forthright analysis of the political and eco¬ 
nomic conditions whereby the Argentine 
dream of freedom from the domination of 
foreign capital has been realized in large 
measure. 

Although the governmental structure of 
each of the southern republics in con¬ 
sidered, four countries, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile, have special chapters 
devoted to their governments; suffrage, 
elections, the president, national administra¬ 
tion, congress, the courts, and local govern¬ 
ment. The titles of other chapters give an 
accurate summary of the contents of the 
book. They are as follows: “Brazil—From 
Empire to Republic,” “Brazil-—The New 
State,” “Brazil—The New Regime,” 
“Mexico—Revolutionary Years,” “Mexico 
—Evolutionary Years,” “Chile—Turbu¬ 
lent Democracy,” Picturesque Peru,” “Cul¬ 
tured Colombia,” “Volatile Venezuela,” 
“Exotic Ecuador,” “Utopian Uruguay,” 
“Primitive Paraguay,” “Bleak Bolovia,” 
“Crossroads Cuba,” “The Island of Haiti,” 
and “Central America,” 

Although the political parts of the narra¬ 
tive take the most prominent place, there is 
no element of Latin American life which 
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does not receive some attention—economic, 
social, cultural. The race problem is not 
omitted, though its importance might have 
warranted somewhat more attention. The 
state of education and the laws and decrees 
designed to improve it are discussed. The 
gradual tendency towards religious freedom 
is indicated. 

Among the several typographical errors 
are Armcaman (p. 279) and without (p, 
296). Attention should be called to the very 
useful chart on the end cover, “Latin 
American Governments at a Glance,” Also 
worthy of comment is the impressive ap¬ 
pearance of the volume. Handsomely 
printed, with a striking use of gold letter¬ 
ing on the red stiff cover, it is a worthy 
monument to an important study in Latin 
American politics and government. 

Edna Lue Furness 
The University of Wyoming 

1 

The Country of the Blind, by George 

S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 386 pp. $4,00. 

This is a deeply disquieting book but it is 
one all freedom-loving people must read if 
they are to understand the peril they face 
in the purpose and temper of the men who 
rule Soviet Russia. 

The first part of the book gives an ac¬ 
count of the history, structure, leadership, 
basic ideology, goals, and world outlook of 
the All-Union Communist Party. Later 
chapters document the Soviet system of mind 
control. The concluding chapter views Rus¬ 
sian tyranny in the perspectives of history 
and suggests certain policies the American 
people should adopt to meet the world 
crisis. 

It is clear that the men who shape the 
policies of the Soviet Union do so in terms 
of the philosophy of dialectical materialism 
and of an interpretation of history—his¬ 
torical materialism—which this philosophy 
yields when applied to the record of human 


affairs. Dialectical materialism and histori¬ 
cal materialism are complex systems of 
thought that point always to one conclusion: 
Communism is destined to triumph 
throughout the world. This triumph of 
communism is as inevitable as the stars in 
their course, it is in the very nature of 
things, it is writ in the very structure of 
matter. The men of the Kremlin have an 
apocalyptic vision of the future, a future in 
which communism under Russian direc¬ 
tion and leadership will engulf the world. 
It is this profound faith in the ultimate 
triumph of communism that conditions 
Russian policy and morality—a policy and a 
morality that will employ any means to the 
desired end. Policy may veer in whatever 
direction the power structure of the world 
may for the moment dictate but no one 
can doubt its ultimate course. Morality is 
anything that will promote the cause of 
communism, be it the violation of inter¬ 
national agreement, the falsification of fact, 
the betrayal of friendship, the degredation 
of the human spirit, the destruction of life 
itself. 

During the war the power structure of 
the world was such that Soviet leaders ap¬ 
parently felt that they would have to ac¬ 
commodate foreoign policy for a time to a 
more friendly attitude towards the Western 
democracies. By the end of the war, how¬ 
ever, the Soviets found themselves in a 
much more powerful position than they had 
anticipated and a profound shift of policy 
was already under way. The time was now 
propitious for an outward thrust of power 
which might carry communism throughout 
the world. To strengthen the home front 
for this powerful outward thrust the men 
in the Politburo felt they must call to their 
service every activity in which the human 
mind deploys itself; the entire cultural ap¬ 
paratus from humor to science must be 
brought under strict control. 

Professor Counts and Mr. Lodge docu¬ 
ment fully the perfectly ruthless way in 
which the Central Committee has forced 
the leaders in every field of thought or ex- 
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pression—literature, drama, music, science, 
education—to bring their intelligence and 
their art to the service of communism. 
Ideological and political neutrality is not to 
be tolerated in the imagination of the poet, 
in the compositions of tire musicians, in the 
creative work of the dramatist, in the ex¬ 
perimental findings of the geneticist, in the 
conception of the structure of matter of 
the physicist, or even in the wit of the circus 
clown. Any intellectual who places freedom 
of mind and personal integrity above party 
loyalty is dangerous and will be liquidated 
with “the utmost severity, brutality, and 
cruelty.” 

This book is recommended to all who are 
interested in Russian history, in the struc¬ 
ture of thought that underlies the Russian 
ideological system, in the practical opera¬ 
tion at home and abroad of the entire 
scheme of things for which the small group 
of men who shape Russian Policy stand. 

Newton Edwards 

University of Chicago and University of 
Texas. 

w 

HISTORY 

The Story of Illinois by Theodore 
Calvin Pease. The University of Chicago 
Press. 260 pp. $5.00. This Is Illinois: 
A Pictorial History by Jay Mon¬ 
aghan. The University of Chicago Press. 
210 pp. $5.00. 

These two volumes, issued in 1949, are 
appropriate fiftieth anniversary publica¬ 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Society. 
The late Theodore Calvin Pease was a 
president and for many years a director 
of the Society; Jay Monaghan is editor of 
its Journal and State Historian. Both men 
have won general recognition for their 
contributions to historical knowledge. 

The Story of Illinois was first published 
in 1925 as “an attempt to present a short, 
readable history . . . embodying the re¬ 
sults of the latest research.” This revised 
edition carries forward the author’s original 


purpose and treatment by an additional 
chapter on “The Illinois of the Present,” 
and by incorporating some alterations in 
conformity with recent historical findings 
and emphases. Yet the emphasis remains on 
early Illinois history. Some fifty pages are 
given to the present century and half as 
many cover the story from the end of the 
Civil War to 1900. On the other hand, 
175 pages are required to relate the earlier 
history. Political and economic develop¬ 
ments get major attention, though there 
is admirable treatment of social and cultural 
history in the chapters on “The Frontier” 
and on late Nineteenth Century “Social and 
Economic Developments.” Four topics re¬ 
ceive the bulk of the space. The first is the 
romantic story of the successive occupations 
of the Illinois country by the French, Eng¬ 
lish and Americans, and takes us from the 
heroic days of exploration to the equally 
heroic conquest of the Northwest by George 
Rogers Clark. The second principal topic is 
the growth of the Illinois frontier settle¬ 
ment through statehood and beyond, and 
includes a summary of Illinois and western 
politics of the period. Third is a compara¬ 
tively full treatment of the slavery con¬ 
troversy and the two great Illinois antago¬ 
nists, Douglas and Lincoln. The final theme 
is the great transformation between 1850 
and 1890 “from a simple frontier rural 
community to an industrial state, with large 
cities growing into mighty ones as cities have 
never before grown in the world’s history.” 
The text is straight-forward and readable 
for all the history it compresses, and it will 
no doubt continue for many more years to 
serve admirably its purpose of providing a 
brief but incisive history of a great state. 

This Is Illinois provides an excellent com¬ 
panion volume. It is an attractive book, 
generously proportioned, printed on heavy 
gloss paper, with mostly full-page pictures 
■—altogether a distinct credit to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press. In it, Mr. Mona¬ 
ghan has endeavored to tell the history of 
Illinois in pictures. These are grouped into 
six sections: “Illinois before Statehood,” 
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“The Pioneer State” “Age of Experi¬ 
ment,” “Reconstruction,” “Illinois comes 
of Age,” and “The New Order.” Brief 
comments provide necessary identification, 
and point up or give context to the pictures, 
but in the main they are permitted to tell 
their own story. Most of them are photo¬ 
graphs, though a number of sketches and 
paintings are reproduced. The pictures 
portray many aspects of Illinois life and 
history: the characteristic landscape; coun¬ 
tryside and metropolis; pioneers and urban 
mobs; personalities, pastimes and inven¬ 
tions; wars and other devastations; homes, 
shops, farms and factories; county fairs and 
world expositions; corn, hogs and sky¬ 
scrapers. In one sense they do of course 
tell us a good deal about the prairie state. 
To what extent they will communicate a 
sense of its history will probably depend on 
how much one who views these pictures 
knows about it. This is particularly true 
of the earlier chapters, mostly confined to 
buildings and portraits and historic spots 
which, however interesting, can hardly be 
said in themselves to tell much of a story or 
greatly illuminate the past. Little sense of 
movements and continuity, of historical 
evolution, can come from static views of 
men and monuments. On the other hand, 
sequences such as those illustrating the 
development of transportation or of Chi¬ 
cago afford vivid insights into historical 
growth and change. Whatever the merits 
of “pictorial history,” everyone will find this 
collection of pictures a graphic, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes dramatic, and gener¬ 
ally absorbing volume. 

F. Roger Dunn 
New York State University 
Potsdam State Teachers College 

w 

LITERATURE 

Patterns for Living, Third Edition. 

Edited by Oscar James Campbell, 

Justine Van Gundy and Caroline 
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Shrodes. The Macmillan Co. 951 pages, 

Price $4.00. 

Never before in our history have our 
young people needed guidance as they need 
it today. The more they can be sure that 
there is authority and experience behind the 
discussions designed to give them a basis for 
finding themselves, the more secure they 
will feel in asking their questions and laying 
bare their needs in their attempt to fit into 
the present day world. Young people have 
long turned to books to find an answer to 
their problems and their own lack of under¬ 
standing, but too often it has been a frus¬ 
trating search because they did not know 
how or where to look. 

The editors of Patterns for Living have 
expressed the hope that they have fulfilled 
that need in the college student, and they 
have done an exceptional job in the notable 
selection of writing from the past and the 
present. They seemed to keep the back¬ 
ground and experience of a young student 
in mind remarkably well, for any youth 
would have to be stubbornly disinterested, 
or especially wary of the older generation, 
not to find something of interest to him as 
an individual in the materials presented. 

The editors have been wise in selecting 
many different types of writing, and it 
would be difficult for anyone, of any age, to 
read far without finding something which 
would arouse some pointed personal re¬ 
actions. Selections from fiction, essay, non¬ 
fiction, poetry, and the drama do more 
than that, in that they make a young stu¬ 
dent realize, consciously or unconsciously, 
that there is something for him as an indi¬ 
vidual in the many forms of expression of 
the great writers. 

Specifically, the selections might well 
have been just a careful choice of excellent 
writings with which it might be well for any 
young person to become acquainted. But 
long years of experience with youth indi¬ 
cate that Campbell, Van Gundy and 
Shrodes, in their editing, kept the needs of 
the late adolescent and the young adult 
before them to a marked degree, Organi- 
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zing the material as they have done shonld 
help direct the thinking and discussion into 
specific channels, and clarify the intent of 
each author presented. The writings offered 
for contemplation under the headings 
"Personal Relationships,” "The World of 
Science,” “The Appeal of Religion,” and 
“The Role of Education” may bring 
understanding and even a form of solution 
of many of the problems a young person 
faces in his home and his environment in 
his effort to grow up and stand alone as 
a person. Such writers as Lincoln Steffens, 
Sherwood Anderson, Eve Curie, Karl Men- 
niger, Thomas Wolfe and Vincent Sheean 
speak directly to their youthful readers. 
These and the others will arouse both 
thoughtful contemplation and controversy, 
which is good. 

Other sections of the collection are 
equally valuable, although possibly a little 
more abstract. "The World of the Senses 
and Nature,” and “The Arts,” will give 
the student much to search for in himself. 
Arnold Bennett’s "Seeing Life,” Richard 
Wright’s "Moments of Living,” and Max¬ 
well Anderson’s “The Arts As Motive 
Power,” and the many others, are not to be 
read and passed over lightly. 

Finally, there are the readings for which 
every young person is searching today, be¬ 
cause they present or discuss that which 
is basic to our individual and group phi¬ 
losophy, and in consequence, to our country 
and its government. The sections devoted to 
“Ideas of Liberty and Democracy,” “The 
Challenge of Democracy,” "War and 
Peace,” and “The World of Tomorrow” 
will start many a discussion, and if they do 
not answer all the questions which the 
readers might have, at least such writers 
as Benet, Steinbeck, Chisholm, Heilman, 
Dos Passos, and the others cannot be read 
without students gaining a broader base for 
their own thinking. 

The organized questions for study and 
discussion at the end of the book will be 
helpful to student and teacher alike. There 
may be something which has been mis¬ 


understood, or missed altogether, and the 
editor’s suggestions should give additional 
impetus to reading and class study without 
in any way halting the individual thinking 
and contribution to an interpretation. The 
bibliographies given for further reading 
should be, as always most helpful. 

In all, this third edition of Patterns for 
Living should give a young student a feeling 
of close relationship with authors, and 
guide him into further reading of the litera¬ 
ture of his day for both the pure pleasure 
of reading and for the growth of himself as 
a person. 

Lenore Vaughan-Eames 
State Teachers College 
Newark, N.J. 

1 

Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 
Inner Sanctum Edition, Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer, Simon and Schuster. 1224 
pp. $5.00. 

The Inner Sanctum Whitman is a 
magnificent jumbo package. Whitmania! 
Whitmania! A 1224 page “must” for 
Whitmaniacs. A wealth of well-done and 
well-selected material under one roof. Com- 
erado! Here’s a book—and a man. Our 
great American rhapsodist in “total presen¬ 
tation.” 

Features of the volume are: the blurb, in 
this instance not quite what Mr. Webster 
suggests. Mr. Schuster’s foreword, sharp¬ 
ened to a nice point. “Acknowledgements,” 
never a hairbreadth escape. “In Praise of 
Whitman” served with an antidote of “Dis¬ 
senting Opinions.” “Keynotes,” delectable 
characteristic snatches from Leaves of 
Grass. Mr. Untermeyer’s 25,000 word 
“Introduction,” biographical and critical. 
The Deathbed Edition of “Leaves.” “An¬ 
nexes.” “The Prose,” including Walt’s 
preface to the 1855 Edition of his poetry, 
“An American Primer,” “Specimen Days,” 
and a collection of Whitman letters. 

Book Two is “About Walt Whitman,” 
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pros and cons a plenty, English and Ameri¬ 
can, contemporary and later. His detractors 
needed to be reminded that genius flaunts 
whatever laws there be. Untermeyer’s sixty- 
six page sketch of Whitman provides a good 
introduction to the miscellany that the 
volume contains. It whets the appetite for 
a rereading of the poetry. The poet of 
democracy, the man of the barbaric yawp 
who “luxuriated in verbosity,” is neatly 
done. Much the same service has been 
rendered by Emory Halloway and others. 

Whitman was influenced by Emerson, 
Rousseau, George Sand, and The Bible. He 
influenced Wolfe, Crane, Ezra Pound, 
Sandburg, and others. 

A poet who so completely broke with 
tradition as Whitman did presents difficul¬ 
ties to the generation in which lie appears, 
or to the reader who approaches him without 
the background material which the Inner 
Sanctum Edition provides. He revolted 
against the genteel tradition. He was an 
exponent of the inarticulate hordes and of 
spiritually dispossessed. He was no mere 
exhilarating whiff; he was torrential. The 
English woman who fell in love with Whit¬ 
man said of his poetry: “I had not dreamed 
that words could cease to be words, and be¬ 
come electric streams like these.” 

His early disciples hailed him as a new 
voice. In so far as form and spirit were 
concerned he was beholden neither to the 
past nor to Europe. A prophet of democracy 
had risen in a new country. He was ex¬ 
coriated. He was imitated. An impressive 
epic of a youthful civilization had been born. 

John Burroughs, listed in the Inner 
Sanctum Edition as one of the disciples of 
Whitman, made a memorable remark 
about Whitman’s poetry “Leaves of Grass,” 
he said, “requires a large perspective; you 
must not get your face too near the book.” 

Probably the main value of the Inner 
Sanctum Whitman lies in the fact that we 
have under one cover all the principal 
“aids” to an understanding and an apprecia¬ 
tion of “Leaves of Grass.” 

The enthusiasms of Emerson, Thoreau, 
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Alcott, Rossetti, Swinburne, O’Connor, 
Burroughs, Henry James, Santayana, 
Lanier, Van Wyck Brooks, D. H. Law¬ 
rence, Mumford, Mark Van Doren, 
Emory Halloway, and many others whose 
evaluations are included, become con¬ 
tagious. Probably it should be said that 
Whitman’s own writings comprise two- 
tln'rds of the volume, 

A Whitman library in one volume. Not 
just another book. 

W. W. Parker 

State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

W 

Trends in Literature by Joseph T. 
Shipley. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 457 pp. $4.75. 

This book considers the literature of 
western Europe and America as illustrative 
of two moods:” A: Concern with particu¬ 
lars, separate individuals; variety,” or “B: 
Concern with universals, the collective 
unity, the general law or essence. In any 
period, this basic attitude is divided accord¬ 
ing as one has (1) Prime regard for nature 
(as all-inclusive) (2) Prime regard for 
man, as apart and above and free.” (p.12). 
This pattern is worked out briefly for the 
Classical (pp. 21-27), the Neo-Classical 
(pp. 31-54) especially in England and 
France; and the Romantic Rebellion (pp. 
57-136) with Goethe as a summary. The 
medieval period is scarcely mentioned, 
Chaucer for instance receiving only three 
passing references. However (p. 2) the 
author states his interest in mainly in our 
times, as appears in the fuller treatment 
given to Symbolism (pp. 139-189), cen¬ 
tered about Baudelaire, George Sand and 
Whitman; Twain Turmoil of Today (pp. 
215-320) and Other Fields (pp. 323- 
386), in which not only literature is con¬ 
sidered but also art, philosophy, politics, 
propaganda, etc. etc. The Notes add dis¬ 
cussions of some length on the predictability 
of History (pp. 391-398), on Calverton’s 
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rejection of individualism and his emphasis 
on communism (pp. 415-423), and on 
modern painting and sculpture (pp. 424- 
437), The conclusion drawn from this 
discussion of the contemporary scene is: “Be¬ 
yond Victorian compromise and Symbolist 
fusion, our age stresses the social, the 
natural, the universal, the essence not the 
individual, not the many facts but the 
single core.” (p. 322). And the summary 
of the whole book is as follows: “When 
events order, realism exhibits the victims; 
romanticism displays the heroes. When the 
essence reigns, humanism sets anthropo¬ 
centric, therefore moral, standards; ultra- 
ism seeks the bared core of all things. The 
romantic and the humanist, concerned with 
man, tend to link the beautiful with the 
good; the realist and the ultraist, intent 
on the wide range of actuality, bind rather 
the beautiful with the true. . . . True art 
arises in any period, from either point of 
view approaching the center, suggesting the 
universal within the individual, or out of the 
abstract and the general leading us to our¬ 
selves” (p. 312). 

These generalisations are supported 'by 
references to a great number of writers, 
artists, and critics, of a curious variety of 
importance. The book is written in a figura¬ 
tive style, sometimes alliterative and rhetori¬ 
cal, sometimes colloquial, which will attract 
some readers and repel others. The passage 
just cited hardly illustrates it; a few sectional 
] lea dings may serve as brief examples: 
Imagination snaps the reins; Emotion 
flowers;—and goes to seed; Art gives 
a round-trip from life; Freud's finger 
probes; The senses make sense; America 
strikes up the band; Realism rips the skin; 
God faces both ways, etc. This does not 
always make for clarity. More trouble¬ 
some is often a lack of definite reference. 
Some citations are precise and dated. Others 
are left unmarked, For instance, out of 
twelve citations, pp. 335-340, only five 
are dated in a discussion of materialism, 
a subject in which dates are certainly signifi¬ 
cant. There is an index but it is hardly to 


be depended on. A prefatory note warns, 
“Subjects that receive major consideration 
are not listed here, e.g., art, realism, 
romanticism, symbolism, poetry. For these 
consult the table of contents; or read the 
book.” This is not of much help even to one 
who has read the book. For example, there 
are, in spite of the note, six references in the 
index to Art, but they do not include a fine 
one (p. 347) to the increased need for art 
as science increases its own field: “If a fire 
illuminates the ground for a radius of three 
feet, the circumference of twilight is about 
nineteen. Build a bigger fire: you may see 
twice as far, but you have twice as consider¬ 
able a contact with the darkness. . . . Until 
that bright impossible day when all knowl¬ 
edge is compassed within man’s mind, the 
happiest gains of science but enrich the field 
for art.” The book does furnish a suggestive 
and consistently thought out over-all pattern 
of modern literature, but controversial in 
detail and hardly the only possible one. 

George F. Reynolds 
University of Colorado 

1 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Perennial Scope of Philosophy 

by Karl Jaspers. Philosophical Library. 

183 pp. $3.00. 

This volume consists of a series of six 
lectures, all but one of which were de¬ 
livered by the author at the University of 
Basel in July,. 1947. The lectures are en¬ 
titled “What is Philosophical Faith?,” 
“Contents of Philosophical Faith,” “Man,” 
“Philosophy and Religion,” “Philosophy 
and Anti-philosophy,” and “The Philosophy 
of the Future.” 

In sincere manner and in positive fashion 
the author tells the reader that the enduring 
function of philosophy is the pursuit of 
eternal truth. Truth, he says, is what joins 
us together, and it has its origin in com¬ 
munication. Communication is “faith in our 
potentiality to live together, to speak to¬ 
gether, and through this togetherness to 
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find our way to the truth, and. hereby finally 
to become authentically ourselves. To carry 
communication in all its possibilities closer 
to realization is the daily labor of philoso¬ 
phy.” 

Philosophy is die never ending, never 
wholly successful task of transcending the 
finite, of aspiring to attain the meaning of 
life beyond all worldly purposes. It is the 
task of philosophy to help man understand 
the “primal source” of his being, to appre¬ 
ciate the “Comprehensive,” which tran¬ 
scends the phenomenal world of space and 
time. It is the function of philosophy to help 
us to keep from being swallowed up in our 
interests by the finite, from pursuing the 
false ends of relativity, from making the 
mistake of thinking that man is the measure 
of all things and that being is encompassed 
by bis own experience. Philosophy is to help 
us to avoid becoming lost in the finiteness of 
the present moment. When philosophy ful¬ 
fills its function it results in a peace of mind 
that comes with the realization that man is 
at heart one with the universe, and in the 
attainment of God. 

The attainment of transcending insight 
is found through the practice of philosophical 
faith. Faith is “life out of the Compre¬ 
hensive, guidance and fulfillment through 
the Comprehensive.” Faith on the level of 
empirical existence is “something akin to 
instinct,” on the level of pure consciousness 
it is “certainty,” and on the level of mind it 
is “conviction.” 

Jaspers mentions as contents of philo¬ 
sophical faith three propositions: “God is,” 
“There is an absolute imperative,” and 
“The world is an ephemeral stage between 
God and existence.” He states that certainty 
of the existence of God is not scientifically 
verifiable, and is a premise, not a result of 
philosophical activity; that the existence of 
the absolute is an essential element of faith 
and not a matter of cognition, and that the 
phenomenality of the empirical world is a 
basic insight of philosophical thought, not 
empirically verifiable, and known only by an 
act of transcendence. 
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As regards the nature of man, Jaspers 
states that man is both body and soul, finite 
and infinite. As finite he is the object of in¬ 
quiry of the sciences. He is infinite, and at¬ 
tains freedom, when he relates his life in 
the world to transcendence, when lie steps 
beyond the boundaries of his finite self and 
becomes aware that man is not derived from 
something else, hut “is at the base of all 
tilings.” 

In his lecture on religion Jaspers states 
that religion tends to become crystallized 
in dictums, dogmas, cults, and rites; and 
that we must avoid confusing such crystal¬ 
lized manifestations with the essence of re¬ 
ligious experience, which is to be found 
in a study of all religions, and results in a 
depth of truth which transcends the truth 
of any one. The philosopher can not ignore 
the great wisdom of the Bible but seeks to 
transcend it. 

Jaspers labels as “anti-philosophy” a mode 
of living and thinking in which the sources 
of faith without which philosophy must lose 
its meaning appear to be abandoned. The 
varieties of anti-philosophy assume the form 
of “unbelief.” Unbelief, he writes, is any 
attitude that asserts that the empirical world 
is real not ephemeral, and which denies 
transcendence. To worship power or energy 
in any form in which it may manifest it¬ 
self, for example in great men, or to set 
up man in his finite nature as the be-all and 
end-all of living, or to deny the reality of 
the transcendent are ways of living based 
upon philosophical unbelief. 

Jaspers’ views as expressed in this book 
are democratic, in as much as his philosophy 
suggests a deep and abiding love of man. 
He warns against the tendency which has 
occurred again and again in history to 
absolutize or to hypostatizc, to set up as tire 
supreme end and once and for all some 
particular value or life philosophy; and at 
the same time he tells us that the tran¬ 
scendent or the eternal will not itself reveal 
any ends toward which man should strive. 
He places faith in man, sees man as “im¬ 
mediately at the base of all things.” 
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Nevertheless Jaspers minimizes the im¬ 
portance of man viewed from his finite 
aspects, and minimizes the ability of science 
to arrive at an understanding of man. While 
he says that science deals with man in his 
empirical aspect, and that “science and 
philosophy must join hands to guide us on 
the path of authentic truth,” he is concerned 
to point out that man “as a whole can never 
become the object of scientific investiga¬ 
tion.” 

To the thinking of some, such emphasis 
upon the transcendent at the expense of the 
empirical results in a sterile philosophy. We 
should, it is true, keep open the paths to the 
wordless areas of human experience, and we 
should have a deep and abiding “natural 
piety.” But should we not give the right of 
way to die development of empirical man? 
Must we not commit ourselves whole¬ 
heartedly to certain values, particularly the 
democratic way of life, if man is to retain 
freedom as Jaspers conceives it? The battle 
for democracy has not been won every¬ 
where, or once and for all. 

Out and out loyalty to any such end, with 
priority given to the actualization of values 
and ideals that arise out of everyday living, 
at the expense of concern with the tran¬ 
scendental, seems to be a type of “anti-phi¬ 
losophy” which Jaspers warns us to avoid. 

Jaspers’ philosophy, and “anti-philoso¬ 
phy” with its primary concern for the de¬ 
velopment of empirical man in the so-called 
phenomenal world, spell two conflicting 
views of life. Even though it is difficult even 
for the person trained in philosophy to grasp 
his meaning, because of the abstruseness of 
his style, Jaspers does an admirable job in 
this volume of presenting one side of a living 
issue in philosophy. Which of these con¬ 
flicting views of life is “sterile” is perhaps a 
question which every reader must ultimately 
answer for himself. 

Raymond J. Ramsden 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

w 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychological Factors in Education 
by Henry Beaumont and Freeman Glenn 
Macomber. McGraw-Hill Company. 
308 pp. $3.00. 

“The only satisfactory educational pro¬ 
gram is one in which . . . differences are 
recognized and every effort is made to ad¬ 
just the curriculum to the nature and needs 
of the individual pupil. ... It means, in 
short, teaching children, not subjects .” 

This quotation from the last chapter of 
Psychological Factors in Education is a key¬ 
note of the content and organization of the 
book. The authors have planned a text that 
is easily adaptable to almost any beginning 
course or group of students in educational 
psychology. It is equally well suited for in¬ 
dividual teachers or study groups for in- 
service education. 

The authors assume that persons using 
the text will have completed a previous 
course in general psychology, therefore little 
attention is given to a discussion of the 
physiological basis of learning. One chapter 
is devoted almost exclusively to an overview 
of organic bases of behavior; the other 
twelve chapters are used to apply psycho¬ 
logical knowledge to educational problems 
and processes in public schools. Such prob¬ 
lems as motivation, guidance, general and 
special needs of boys and girls, and discipline 
are quite thoroughly discussed. Effects on 
learning and personality of emotional dis¬ 
turbances, successes, and failures are given 
much attention. One full chapter is devoted 
to the troublesome problem of relating 
meaningful school experiences to individual 
needs and abilities. 

In order to make reading and study more 
purposeful, each chapter is introduced with 
several problems, solutions to which may 
be determined by careful study of the chap¬ 
ter content. Self-evaluation exercises provide 
an excellent opportunity for guided review 
and re-study. The final chapter of the text 
is unique in that it is given exclusively to 
specific applications' of psychological princi- 
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pies to school problems, and the self-evalua¬ 
tion exercise poses twenty-one problem 
situations which require considerable thought 
and organization of knowledge. This chap¬ 
ter alone would be an excellent point of 
departure for an in-service study group. 

For teachers or students who have a 
sound background in general psychology 
and who desire a thorough, comprehensive 
treatment of the application of psychological 
principles and knowledge to real school 
problems, the authors of 'Psychological 
Factors in Education have produced an ex¬ 
cellent text. 

Leo T. Allbritten 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 

f 

RELIGION 

Forgotten Religions (Including Some 
Living Primitive Religions) edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. The Philosophical Li¬ 
brary. 392 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Vergilius Ferm, in an Editor’s pref¬ 
ace to Forgotten Religions, asserts that one’s 
religious response is based on two factors: his 
ability “to adjust himself to whatever comes 
within his reach and ken ... to pay atten¬ 
tion to shadows, to perspectives far beyond 
his grasp” and the fact that “the world . . . 
is the kind that stimulates the response which 
is characteristically religious.” “The reli¬ 
gious man,” he says, “is aware of something 
more than the routine of naked existence 
and responds to that awareness. He has 
taken into his purview a slice of his environ¬ 
ment bigger than himself and larger than 
his work-a-day world; and he is peculiarly 
adapted psychologically to react to that 
larger environment.” Though all religions, 
from the most primitive to the most highly 
ethical, stem from these two factors, Ferm 
believes that “the expression ” an individual 
or a people give depends “upon the social 
environment into which” the individual 
“was born and reared.” “Religions reflect 
the culture and environment in which they 
are set.” 


Forgotten Religions is a highly condensed 
account of the religions of primitive com¬ 
munities which existed in the far-distant past 
and a few in the present. Each chapter of 
the book is an essay written by a recognized 
authority in the area covered and contains 
the most recent research in the field. Here 
are such well known scholars as Phyllis 
Ackerman (Mm. Arthur U. Pope), Samuel 
Mercer, A. Leo Oppenheim, Hans Gustav 
Guterbock, Charles Robinson, Jr., Leland 
Clifton Wyman, and Li An-che, to men¬ 
tion only a few. All are in a position to 
speak with authority in the fields of their 
essays. 

The book consists of essays on the more 
or less primitive religions of ancient Egypt, 
of Sumaria, Assyria, and Babylon, of the 
Hittites and the Canaanites, ancient Greece, 
Tibet, the Australian aborigines, South 
American Indians, the Eskimos, the Navaho 
Indians, and the Hopi Indians. There are 
also essays dealing with the dawn of reli¬ 
gion, the mystery religions of Greece, 
Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism, 
Shamanism, and the religion of the early 
Norse. 

Of course, much has been omitted that 
the reader would like to see included, but, 
as Ferm points out, selection must be made 
to keep the book within justifiable limits and 
the advice of experts must be considered. 
This selection is wide and varied, supplying 
material that is of interest and value and 
whets the appetite of the reader for more. 

The editor tells us that in preparing the 
volume he has sought to present scholarly 
material on the level of “the average reader 
curious enough to make an exploration in 
such a subject.” This reviewer is sorry to 
say that in most of the essays he has failed. 
The material is scholarly, far too scholarly 
for the average reader. When, for example 
dealing with Hittite Religion, the author 
gives detailed accounts of gods and their 
functions along with their varied names, the 
average reader finds himself plowing 
through detail which is, possibly, of interest 
to a scholar in the field of specialization but 
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has no interest for the lay reader. 

The book is a scholarly work, presenting 
for the first time research material on these 
early religions. It is conclusive evidence that 
religions, though expressions of the cultures 
in which they have grown, are so similar 
as to suggest a common origin in man’s 
nature and in his more or less common en¬ 
vironment. Further, the material is hum¬ 
bling. Although “forgotten,” many of these 
religions were phases of very high cultures. 
The fact that they are “forgotten” brings 
us to ask the question whether the religion 
of our own culture will not be “forgotten” 
in future millennia. Indeed, as these religions 


changed, dropping here and adding there, 
so Christianity, Mohammedanism, Bud¬ 
dhism, Confucianism, and other living re¬ 
ligions are changing, the old dieing and the 
new being born. 

Dr. Ferm and his collaborators have 
made a real contribution to this most 
fascinating area of man’s understanding. 
However, one cannot but wish that more of 
the interest of the “average reader” had 
been incorporated into the writing of this 
book. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Brooklyn College 


LANGUAGE THE BASE 

Those only are capable of ascent in art and musk who are born with 
imagination and emotional capacity. Acquisition of technique must 
begin relatively early. So with adaptation to literature; and the tech¬ 
nical application here is the progressive assimilation of language 
breadth and depths which must take place with relative fulness before 
the college years. As a matter of hard , cold fact all teachers in what¬ 
ever fields are distressingly handicapped if they have not learned in 
high school to ruminate intelligently upon the phenomena of lan¬ 
guage,— -A. M. Withers 



Brief Browsings in Books 


The Integrated School Art Program by 
Leon Loyal Winslow is now in its second 
edition, the first having been published ten 
years ago. It covers the art program from 
kindergarten to college. The program sug¬ 
gested is neither simply traditional nor radi¬ 
cal, but it is a well-balanced one which re¬ 
lates art to life experiences. It is planned so 
as to coordinate the aesthetic philosophy with 
the philosophy of the social studies and other 
areas of the modern school curriculum. 
Detailed plans are given with many ex¬ 
amples of progressive art education as it is 
carried on both in large and small school 
systems. In tin's second edition there are 
many new illustrations, problems, exercises, 
and questions which have replaced the older 
materials and bring the book abreast of the 
modern point of view in education. There 
are many illustrations in black and white 
and in color. There are more than four 
hundred pages in the volume which is 
admirably adapted for use as a textbook. 
Published by The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., it is priced at $4.50. 

Man and This Mysterious Universe is a 
new book issued by The Philosophical Li¬ 
brary. Its author is Brynjolf Bjorset, a native 
of Norway. The book aims to synthesize the 
many aspects of modern civilization, cover¬ 
ing science, art, education, as well as every¬ 
day life. The price set for this volume of 170 
pages is $3.75. 

The Pilgrimage of Modern Man by 
Stringfellow Barr is a remarkably clear dis¬ 
cussion of Western Civilization. In his pref¬ 
ace the author sets the pattern of the book 
forcefully. “Every generation is compelled 
by its own experience to ask itself new 
questions about what preceding generations 
have done and suffered, and to answer 
those questions by rewriting history,” he 
writes. And, consistently, he writes his 


facts in terms of world government and 
world peace. The style is vivid and dra¬ 
matic, and gives one a perspective of past 
events in terms of the probable future. Har- 
court, Brace and Company sell this 355- 
page book for $4.00. 

UNESCO Today brings information 
about this important organization up to date. 
The first part of the monograph emphasizes 
the international aspects of the organization. 
The second section exhibits the growth of 
UNESCO in the United States. Single copies 
are priced at ten cents. However, club 
leaders, speakers, school officials, librarians, 
and teachers may secure it free from the 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Field Scientific Liaison Work of 
UNESCO is another monograph of 67 
pages. It shows how scientists maintain con¬ 
tact, exchange information, and provide for 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge. 
This pamphlet will make one aware of the 
far-flung program of intellectual coopera¬ 
tion through science which is being made 
available through UNESCO. The price is 
thirty cents. It may be secured from the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad¬ 
way, New York 27, New York, the dis¬ 
tributing center for all UNESCO publica¬ 
tions. 

C. W. Hunnicutt in Answering Chil¬ 
dren’s Questions gives much sound advice 
to parents and teachers. This monograph is 
clear, a quality which characterizes the en¬ 
tire series in which it is found. It is inter¬ 
esting. The illustrations have human quality, 
It is written in language easily understand¬ 
able. The Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, sells the fifty-two page 
pamphlet for sixty cents. 

The SRA Self-Scorer is a device for im- 
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mediate scoring. Correct answers show im¬ 
mediately through a bright red dot in the 
hole where the answer is punched. There 
is a special classroom quantity price of one 
for $1.50; 15 or more for $1.25 each; 
50 or more, $1.00 each. Answer sheets sell 
for $1.00 a package of twenty-five. Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois, are the distributors. 

A World- History of Our Own Times is 
the first of three volumes which summarize 
the history of the world from 1900 to 1950. 
It has 300 photographs, maps and cartoons. 
The author, Quincy Howe, news analyst 
and commentator of CBS radio and televi¬ 
sion programs, integrates the events of the 
early part of this century in this definitive 
treatment. Educated in Harvard and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, he has been 
a magazine editor, editor-in-chief of a 
publishing company, and author of books 
such as Blood is Cheaper than Water and 
The News and How to Understand It. In 
brilliant style and careful analysis of facts he 
interprets the moving events of the modern 
world. The volume has 668 pages. It sells 
for $5.00. It may be secured from Simon 
and Schuster, the publishers. 

The Improvement of Practical Intelli¬ 
gence is a reprint of a volume published 
earlier by the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. It is a basic con¬ 
tribution to educational philosophy. The 
authors are R. Bruce Raup, George E. 
Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. 
Othanel Smith. As seen by the authors the 
student’s intelligence is a process which 
involves the whole person including intellect, 
desire, understanding and the will to act, 
and one which has as its central task de¬ 
velopment of a dynamic relationship be¬ 
tween knowledge and action. Harper and 
Brothers are the publishers. The volume 
contains 283 pages and sells for $4.00. 

Goals for American Education is a 
symposium edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver which 
is published by Harper and Brothers. It con¬ 
tains the papers which were presented at 


the Ninth Conference on Science, Philoso¬ 
phy and Religion in September, 1948. The 
nineteen papers and the discussions which 
followed their presentation form a good 
survey of the thinking of leading educators 
of our country. The papers are in the fields 
of the conference, and are vital contribu¬ 
tions. The more than five hundred pages 
are a rich source of materials in philosophy. 
The price is $5.00. 

Student Teaching in the Elementary 
School has as its authors three members of 
The Department of Education of Ohio 
State University: James R. Burr, Lowry 
W. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs. In 
436 pages the authors have brought to¬ 
gether much valuable material splendidly 
organized. It is addressed to the student in 
terms of his goals and interests. It is an 
excellent guide. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., publish the volume. 

Living Literature for Oral Interpreta¬ 
tion is a selection of materials from fifty-five 
noted authors under the editorship of 
Moiree Compere, of the Department of 
Speech, Dramatics, and Radio Education, 
Michigan State College. Mrs. Compere’s 
selections are broad and comprehensive and 
her work shows a scholarly appreciation of 
literature of importance. There is a good 
bibliography. This book, listed at $3.00 has 
446 pages. It is published by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Jewish Schools in Poland, 1919-39 is 
from the King’s Crown Press, a division of 
the Columbia University Press. It has 105 
pages. The price is $2.25. The author of 
this doctoral dissertation writes in her pref¬ 
ace: “I present this study with the hope that 
it may be a record of part of the intellectual 
struggle and aspirations of Polish Jewry— 
a people who were caught in a historic 
trap in which so many ultimately perished— 
while my memory of it is still fresh.” The 
book gives a clear exposition of conditions 
in a phase of education of Central Europe. 

Psychology of Adolescence by Luella 
Cole is a third edition of a book which has 
had wide appeal and use. The present 
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volume has more recent and more complete 
studies replacing some outdated in former 
editions. An added feature in this edition is 
a list of novels illustrating problems of 
adolescent growth. An added help is an 
appendix which includes suggested questions 
and exercises, from which the instructor 
may select items which are useful as student 
exercises. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
published the volume of 636 pages at $4.00. 

Faculty Personnel Policies of Higher 
Education presents current practices in its 
field. Forty-six colleges and universities 
were visited by the author as he studied his 
problem, a third selected from each of the 
three groups, liberal arts colleges, endowed 
universities, and state universities. The 
topics reported on in the study include ap¬ 
pointments, promotion in rank, salary 
practices and policies, opportunities in teach¬ 
ing and research, term of appointment and 
separation from the staff, tenure and retire¬ 
ment, leaves of absence and conditions of 
work, staff planning, organization of staff 
problems, and essential conditions for de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of an able 
faculty. This is an essential book for the 
administrator in higher education. Harper 
and Brothers are the publishers; the price is 
$3.00. There are 196 pages. 

The American College is edited by P. F. 
Valentine of the San Francisco State Col¬ 
lege. Among the authors of the chapters are 
besides the editor, Francis J. Brown, T. R. 
McConnell, W. H. Cowley, W, D. Ar- 
mentrout, Ruth Strang, and John T. 
Wahlquist. The volume analyzes the pres¬ 
ent problems most pertinent in higher 
education. Among the topics considered are 
the philosophy of higher education, educa¬ 
tion for quality, general education pro¬ 
grams, experimentation, counseling and 
guidance, public relations and selection of 
students. The Philosophical Library issues 
the 569-page volume at $7.50, 

Curriculum Planning by Edward A. 
Krug presents the philosophy, techniques 
and procedures of curriculum planning in 
a democratic society. It is concerned with 


[May 

practices and procedures in public schools 
at both state and local levels. It deals with 
curriculum making in terms of major social 
needs of today. It aims at an education 
which will he useful now. While there is 
much attention to details of the curriculum, 
the author keeps before him the broader 
aspect of die curriculum with a definite 
philosophy attuned to present-day living. 
Harper and Brothers are the publishers. 
The book sells for $3.00. It has 298 pages. 

Ends and Means in Education: A Mid¬ 
century Affraisal is a thoughtful presenta¬ 
tion of educational philosophy. The author, 
Theodore Brameld, outlines his discussion 
under four groupings: philosophic founda¬ 
tions of education looking toward recon¬ 
struction; controversial issues in education; 
some examples of new frontiers in educa¬ 
tion ; and education for cultural renasence. 
There are 240 stimulating pages. The vol¬ 
ume sells at $3.00. 

A Nciu Theory of Human Evolution is 
the subject of a new book by Sir Arthur 
Keith. In it he discusses the theory of man’s 
evolution, the development of the “races,” 
and the rise of nations. His theory is based 
on Darwin’s work, but goes on to other 
aspects so that it can be called new. In it 
the opinion is expressed that human, beings 
were not developed from the apes but from 
some extinct relative, common to all races. 
The Philosophical Library published the 
volume at $4.75. There are 432 pages. 

Another volume published by The Phil¬ 
osophical Library is Enduring Satisfaction, 
a philosophy of spiritual growth as de¬ 
veloped by William P. McEwen of Hof- 
stra. College. The author was motivated 
in writing this book by the conviction “that 
modem man in search of a soul” might 
find enduring satisfaction by working out 
for himself a “way of spiritual Growth” 
which would serve as a design for living. 
The volume of 364 pages sells for $4.75. 

The High School for Today is a pub¬ 
lication of The American Book Company. 
In its 375 pages Harold Spears, its author, 
who is assistant superintendant of the San 
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Francisco Public Schools, gives a modern 
Statement about the secondary school. A 
series of cartoons enliven the text. There 
is a lucid exposition of many aspects of the 
school such as the core curriculum, general 
education, projects, teaching techniques, 
school policy and supervision. It sells for 
$4.00. 

Scholarships, Fellowships ancl Loans by 
S. Norman Feingold contains complete in¬ 
formation on thousands of student aids 
who is assistant superintendent of the San 
valued at $20,000,000 not usually found 
in college catalogues. It is indexed by sub¬ 
ject matter, administering agencies, and a 
cross reference under vocational goals and 
fields of interest. The author has set up guid¬ 
ance programs for several centers in the City 
of Boston. During die war he was a clinical 
psychologist in the U. S. Army. Guidance 
officers should have this book for reference. 
Its 192 pages are a mine of gold. The book 
sells for $6.00. It is published by the Bell¬ 
man Publishing Company, Inc. 83 New¬ 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Co-operative Study of the Mobile Public 
Schools, published by the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional Research of the University of Ala¬ 
bama, has been issued in five paper-bound 
sections: historical foundations of Mobile; 
economic Foundations of Mobile; History 
and administration of the Sixteenth section 
of Mobile County Lands; organization and 
administration of the Mobile Public 
Schools; and instructional Program of the 
Mobile Public Schools. 

Teacher Counseling is a new book on 
guidance principles for teachers, parents, 
administrators and others concerned with 
the development of children. There is a 
contrast between the traditional and the 
modern teacher in action. The author is 
Dugald S. Arbuckle of the Boston Univer¬ 
sity School of Education. The book is pub¬ 
lished by the Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. The price is 
$3.50. It has 172 pages. 

The Child and His Curriculum is a 


second edition of a volume by J. Murray 
Lee and Dorris May Lee published by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc. The teacher 
is here conceived as a guide to the learning 
experiences of children, not as a regimented 
teacher of a prescribed course of study and 
a prescribed textbook. Each chapter con¬ 
tains materials for the basis of learning and 
discussion. The authors are concerned with 
other changes in the child than his mastery 
of facts. The book is designed to help those 
who look upon the curriculum and child as 
parts of a continuous reacting whole. There 
are 686 pages. 

Philosophy for Pleasure by Hector Haw- 
ton looks upon present philosophy “as a 
perpetual adventure in the world of ideas.” 
The book does not give final answers, but 
considers philosophy as a “disturber of in¬ 
tellectual peace, not a sedative.” It is broad 
in scope and considers principal historical 
philosophies. One may secure this 206- 
page volume from the Philosophical Li¬ 
brary for $3.75. 

The Teaching of High School English, 
by J. N, Hook, is a comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of the problems of teaching in the 
junior and senior high school. In this vol¬ 
ume the author has brought together class¬ 
room procedures used successfully in the 
classroom. It stresses application rather than 
theory. Each chapter has thought questions. 
A “Question Box” after each chapter is an 
innovation. The organization and style will 
interest students. The Ronald Press Com¬ 
pany distributes the book of 456 pages at 
$4.00. 

Every Inch a King is a biography of 
Dom Pedro I, First Emperor of Brazil. It 
is the story of a colorful executive who 
played a dramatic role in the politics of the 
Western hemisphere, and whose activities 
became enmeshed with the plotting of Met- 
ternich and the Holy Alliance. A liberal, he 
sponsored a constitutional monarchy for 
Brazil. The Macmillan Company are the 
. publishers; the price $3.00. In 217 pages a 
dramatic story is told. 



Behind the By-Lines 

(Co mimed from page $88) 


English at Lycee Henri IV in Paris, per¬ 
haps the best-known lycee in France. He 
is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

A very human story is told in human 
style by P. F. Valentine, Dean of Instruc¬ 
tion of the San Francisco State College. 
The title of the story is The Transforma¬ 
tion of Chan Lan Far. It is a stimulating 
story which will give encouragement and 
inspiration to the jaded instructor as he 
closes a heavy year of work. Dr. Valentine 
has been a frequent contributor to maga¬ 
zines and has written two volumes. He also 
is editor of Twentieth Century Education 
(1946) and The Americun College , 
L950). 

Charles A. Lee, now on the faculty of 
Washington University (St. Louis) and 
formerly (for twelve years) State Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction of Mis¬ 
souri, gives valuable data regarding the 
trends in, and values of, the higher degrees 
to educators in the public schools and col¬ 
lege teachers. As his title he has taken 
Requirements for the D.Ed. and the Ph.D. 
Degrees. The article is of particular im¬ 
portance to administrators of teachers col¬ 
leges, but has much to offer to those who 
are considering studying for advanced de¬ 
grees. 

The Baccalaureate Loses Its Laurels is 
the subject chosen by Roy Gerard Huss, 
a member of Epsilon Beta chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi at Tulane University. He has 
served as assistant in the Classical Lan¬ 
guages at Tulane. Next year he will pur¬ 
sue studies at Yale University looking to¬ 
ward his doctorate. 

Associate Professor of Economics Anatol 
Murad, of Rutgers University, supports the 
viewpoint that European Universities allow 
more freedom than those in America in his 
article Democracy in European Uni¬ 
versities. He has written articles for vari¬ 
ous learned journals and is co-author of a 
college text in economics recently pub¬ 
lished. 

There is a veritable flood of volumes on 
guidance and related fields. Faculty mem¬ 


bers have had advising of students added 
to their other duties, probably with great 
gain both to them and their students. In his 
article on Guidance Can Be Continuous, 
Floyd W. Hoover suggests a type of pro¬ 
gram modeled after that in use by tire army 
in which a general program is planned at 
the beginning of the student’s course, sub¬ 
ject to later modification as need arises. Mr. 
Hoover is Assistant Registrar and Assistant 
Director of Admissions at the University 
of Nebraska. 

John S. Diekhoflf, Associate Professor 
of English, Queens College, contributes 
Freedom or Equality: Federal Aid for 
Schools and Colleges. The article is based 
upon two chapters of his book, Democ¬ 
racy’s College, which was published this 
spring. Professor Diekhoff has taught at the 
University of Michigan and Oberlin Col¬ 
lege. He is the author of Milton on Himself , 
and Milton's Paradise Lost. He has pub¬ 
lished numerous magazine articles on Milton 
and on higher education. In 1947 he was 
Research Consultant to the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York. 

Poets who are responsible for our poetry 
in this issue are; Gerhard Friedrich, of Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, who wrote Lines to a 
Goldfinch-, Mildred Ver Soy Harris, well 
known to our readers, who wrote On 
Hearing Gicscking; Robert L. Gantert, a 
member of Gamma Xi chapter and a grad¬ 
uate student at Columbia University, who 
is the author of On Wrinkles; Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, a frequent contributor, 
who chose as her subject for this issue, 
Assassin; Marie R. Rodgers, of Kesyer, 
West Virginia, a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi at George Peabody College for Teach¬ 
ers, who has furnished The Rainbow and 
the Derrick; Jacob C. Solovay, teacher of 
English at Fort Hamilton High School, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 



Remarks of Executive President-Elect 
in Accepting Office 

Frank L. Wright 


T his is a complete surprise. We had no 
idea that we would accept any such 
honor if it were presented. 

It is a great honor. I recognize it. I ap¬ 
preciate it, Will you blame me if I say I 
would have preferred, however, not to have 
accepted it? And I would not have accepted 
it except that I feel the responsibility that 
ought to be great on every individual. 

I believe, that with the example of leader¬ 
ship that we have had of our consecrated 
officers in the past several years with whom 
I have worked on the Executive Council, 
with their support, their example, and with 
the support of each of you and each of our 
more than 160 chapters, we can do some¬ 
thing not only for Kappa Delta Pi, but for 
teaching and for the world. I believe that. 
If I didn’t have confidence in what Kappa 
Delta Pi and what the members of Kappa 
Delta Pi can do, I certainly would not 
accept this responsibility and honor. 

The other day a little boy across the river 
in East St. Louis was flying a kite. It had 
a metallic tail which struck the electric 
wires. He put into darkness and inconven¬ 
ience literally thousands of people in East 
St. Louis—a little boy flying a kite. 

I have a feeling that I am only one per¬ 
son but I think I can have some influence. 
I believe I do have some influence. 


You are only one individual, but think 
of the influence you have as you go back to 
your community, to Kappa Delta Pi, and 
as you stand for the ideals for which Kappa 
Delta Pi stands! 

What an influence this group can have 
—very probably somewhere between 
65,000 and 75,000 living persons who have 
been initiated into Kappa Delta Pi—12,500 
active members at any rate—and as sug¬ 
gested last night there certainly ought to 
be many many thousands of other per¬ 
sons who are active in Kappa Delta Pi. 

Can I, can you, can all of us, each of us, 
go back to our homes and stand for the 
things for which we believe Kappa Delta Pi 
stands, taking with us the enthusiasm of 
this great Convocation? Can we make 
such a contribution as every Kadelpian 
ought to make to scholarship, to profes¬ 
sional advancement, to the cause of teach¬ 
ing, and influence not only the members of 
Kappa Delta Pi, but in some way touch the 
lives of every individual on every campus, 
and as a group, contribute widely and wise¬ 
ly to the peace of the world? 

I appreciate the honor of election, but I 
recognize the responsibility, and only with 
the support of every individual on every 
campus, can we as a group, contribute widely 
and wisely to the peace of the world. 
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Message of the Executive President 

Wm. McKini.f.y Robinson 

Seventeenth Convocation, Spring Mill Inn 


Y outh mirrors his decade. In the twen¬ 
ties, the emphasis was upon success; in 
the thirties, on security; in the forties, on 
service. Now we have come to a new dec¬ 
ade, an ideological one, the fifties. This 
era requires youth not alone with a basic 
foundation of knowledge but youth of 
moral soundness and of faith; youth skilled 
in bringing unity where there is division. 
Nothing less than this kind of education is 
adequate for this ideological age, to repel 
the onslaughts of communism on the one 
hand and the inward thrust of materialism 
within our countries on the other.” 

This is the challenge given educators by 
Margaret Hicks Williams of Great Britain. 
I know of no better challenge to pass on 
to you at this moment, the opening of the 
seventeenth Convocation of Kappa Delta 
Pi. I have attended enough conferences to 
know that much of our time will he given 
to discussion of the mechanics of smoothly 
functioning organizations. And I am not 
sure but that is as it should he, just so long 
as we are mindful of those mechanics as 
means to an end rather than as an end in 
themselves. While thinking largely in terms 
of immediate means and ends, let us not 
lose sight of our ultimate objective to en¬ 
courage high professional, intellectual and 
personal standards and to honor achieve¬ 
ment in education, the while maintaining 
a high degree of professional fellowship. 

Within the past few days I have reread 
the minutes of the last Convocation and the 
four meetings of the Executive Council held 
since, these latter involving some seven days 
in all. I was trying to evaluate for purposes 
of this report our followership, as members 


of the Executive Council, of your wishes as 
expressed in 1948 at Atlantic City, and our 
leadership in matters to he brought before 
you for discussion here. By which latter 
statement I do not mean to imply that dis¬ 
cussion is expected to be limited to proposals 
from the Executive Council. Certainly 
within an honor society in a profession, as 
well as in society at large, much of the 
initiative must lie within the group as well 
as in those witli delegated responsibility. 

Two years ago, the budget and feasi¬ 
bility of raising membership dues were 
given much attention. In the midst of 
which the suggestion was favored that the 
Convocation be held in a more central loca¬ 
tion, involving less expense and fewer dis¬ 
tractions than a meeting concurrent with 
those of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City. As you can 
sec we have taken that suggestion liter¬ 
ally. We are within fifty miles of the cen¬ 
ter of population of the nation, at least so 
according to 1940 census data. Our de¬ 
liberations will have no competing distrac¬ 
tions except those of our own making. Our 
savings on travel, lodging and meals—in¬ 
cluding all meals for delegates as over 
against luncheons and banquet only as here¬ 
tofore, we estimate will be considerable as 
compared to the cost of the last Convocation. 
The Executive Council will be much inter¬ 
ested in your reaction to this year’s arrange¬ 
ments. Incidentally, we should also take no¬ 
tice of the fact that Indiana is this year cele¬ 
brating its sesquicentennial. At the turn of 
the last century, Vincennes through which 
many of you came today, was the capital 
for one year of practically all the territory 
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from the state of Ohio to the Rockies and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Two matters of business were recom¬ 
mended by the last Convocation for fur¬ 
ther consideration at this time. The one had 
to do with a student representative on the 
Executive Council. I am asking a com¬ 
mittee to consider the pros and cons of this 
more fully than we can with our limited 
time in general session, and to make recom¬ 
mendations for our discussion. The other 
matter had to do with pledge societies. A 
committee had made a questionnaire sur¬ 
vey of the practices of our chapters, with 
findings not conclusive enough to justify 
recommendations. It was thought that may¬ 
be two more years of experience might yield 
enough observations and thinking to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the Society wishes to 
carry this question further. A committee 
has been appointed to open the discussion. 

A third matter had reached the stage of 
authorization, namely that the Executive 
Council be instructed to study the problem 
of setting up regions, selecting regional 
counselors and implementing a system of re¬ 
gional conferences if at all possible. It is well 
that the phrase “if at all possible” was added, 
for in spite of time given to discussion in the 
Council and to work by a committee from 
within the Council, we have fallen down in 
this particular. Having been Executive 
Counselor in the last biennium and there¬ 
fore responsible for the eleven regional con¬ 
ferences held in that period, I know how 
profitable they may be. Dr. Kenneth F. 
Perry will give you a progress report on 
the question of regional or area counselors 
or directors as well as of plans for regional 
meetings at the time of his report as Execu¬ 
tive Counselor, and you will find we have 
not been unmindful of your wishes. 

Announcement was made at the last 
Convocation of the Honor Key to be 
awarded by the Society under certain con¬ 


ditions upon the recommendations from lo¬ 
cal chapters. Seven Honor Keys have been 
awarded thus far. While expressing con¬ 
gratulations to the chaptei's upon their re¬ 
sponse to the request for nominations for 
members of the Laureate Chapter, may I 
add that I would like to commend for 
nomination for the Honor Key some of 
those suggested for the Laureate Chapter. 
The one is essentially recognition of long 
and distinguished service in Kappa Delta 
Pi on a campus, the other of leadership in 
education nationally recognized. At our an¬ 
nual banquet tomorrow evening, announce¬ 
ment will be made of those selected for this 
latter honor this year. 

Committees within the Executive Coun¬ 
cil have given much thought to the Wm.C. 
Bagley Teacher Exchange under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Frank L. Wright and to 
the Kappa Delta Pi Educational Research 
Awards under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Truman L. Kelley. To each of these com¬ 
mittees, as well as to that on Area or Re¬ 
gional Directors or Counselors, I am adding 
two more representatives from this body, 
in order that there may be further refining 
of their reports in keeping with reactions 
from the field before being submitted for 
general discussion. The report on The 
Educational Forum and our other publi¬ 
cations such as the annual lectures, will be 
given by Dr. E. I. F. Williams. Those of 
you here will be particularly interested in this 
year’s Annual Lecture to be given tomor¬ 
row evening at the banquet, An auto¬ 
graphed copy of Dr. George D. Stoddard’s 
lecture “On the Education of Women” will 
make an addition to your professional li¬ 
brary of which you will always be proud. 

Now lest you look at the agenda for this 
Convocation and judge that the most dec¬ 
orative member of the official family is here 
merely to add the lighter touch in her ca¬ 
pacity as chairman of the entertainment 
( Continued , on page 504k ) 
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Report of the Executive Second 
Vice President 

Frank L . Wwrat'r 

Seventeenth Convocation, Spring Mill Inn 


T he constitution of Kappa Delta Pi lists 
as duties of the Executive Second Vice- 
President: responsibility “for the character 
and uniformity of ritualistic work, program 
guidance to chapters, and coordinator of 
chapter activities, to the end that the stand¬ 
ards and ideals of the Society be better main¬ 
tained.” 

One other responsibility placed upon the 
Executive Second Vice-President is that of 
the Kappa Delta Pi William Chandler Bag- 
ley Teacher Exchange. 

Chapter Programs 

A survey of programs and activities of 
the more than one hundred sixty (160) 
chapters of Kappa Delta Pi indicates that 
there is no uniformity in programs nor ac¬ 
tivities. Programs for the year range from 
exceedingly valuable programs of an edu¬ 
cational nature to programs almost exclu¬ 
sively business in character—a first planning 
meeting, one for voting on prospective 
members, one for planning for the initia¬ 
tion, the initiation, etc., etc. The following 
are illustrations of programs with a purpose: 

Theme: Knowing Each Other the World 
Around. 

Do You Know Your Neighbor?—Foreign 
students on the campus. 

Celebrating the Holiday Season the World 
Around 

Foreign students explain Christmas in 
their lands. 

Around the World in Recreation 

Foreign student! demonstrate games in 
their lands—members participate. 
UNESCO—Its Contribution to World Edu¬ 
cation 


UNESCO—continuation. Panel discussion 
by members of Kappa Delta Pi 
Songs and Music of Many Countries 

Picnic with all foreign students guests of 
chapter. 

Silver Anniversary—AH day Education 
Conference. 

A Second Type 

Organization Meeting—Guest Speaker— 
Mission Experience in Hawaii. 

Celebrating John Dewey’s Ninetieth Birth¬ 
day—Round Table Discussion. 

Initiation 

Interesting Teaching Experiences—Guest 
Speaker. 

“Atomic Energy” 

Education Around the World; Foreign 
students on campus. 

Review of the Educational Forum—Three 
members. 

The Teacher in Literature 
Initiation and Sunday breakfast 

The following are some of the themes 
around which chapters arranged programs 
for the year: 

Education, the Key to Democracy 
Our Community 
Improving Human Relations 
American Culture—Art, Music, Dance, Christ¬ 
mas Customs, etc. 

The Arts 

Religions—Visited various religious groups. 

Education Around the World 

UNESCO 

Survey of Education from Nursery through the 
Graduate Field 
The Elementary School 
The Teacher Education Program 
Discussion of Major Fields—Students give 
programs. 

Current Trends in Speech Pathology and 
Audio-Visual Education 
Juvenile Delinquency 
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History of Kappa Delta Pi, Standards and 
Spirit 

Kadelpian Leadership in the Community 
Ideals of Kappa Delta Pi—Science, Service, 
Fidelity to Humanity, and Toil 

Certain topics for programs by other 
chapters were: 

Federal Aid to Education 
Sex Education in the School 
Valuable Experiences in Off-Campus Teaching 
Atomic Energy 

Problems relating to the Atlantic Pact, The 
Taft Hartley Latv, etc. 

Creating Enthusiasm in the Teaching Profes¬ 
sion 

Some Unusual Problems in Education 
How Not to Win Friends and Influence People 

Still other interesting programs were: 

A visit to the U.N. 

Visits to typical rural school—took lunch. 
Mock interviews for jobs. 

Observation of John Dewey Day 
Assembly program with skit giving aims and 
objectives of Kappa Delta Pi, 

A panel discussion of the evaluation of student 
teaching by two students who were at the 
time apprenticing, two who had completed 
apprenticing, and two teachers with teaching 
experience. 

Many chapters, of Kappa Delta Pi plan 
joint meetings with other campus organiza¬ 
tions such as Phi Delta Kappa, Future 
Teachers of America, etc. It is a common 
practice for chapters to sponsor F.T.A. 
groups in the college or in local high 
schools. 

Approximately one-third of the societies 
conduct more or less formal pledging cere¬ 
monies. Some follow the ritual given in the 
Kappa Delta Pi Manual; others use a talent 
program for newly pledged members, three- 
minute speeches on members of the Lau¬ 
reate Chapter, assigned articles from The 
Educational Forum, etc. At least one 
society gives written and oral examinations 
to pledges. 

Some chapters emphasize the initiation 
ceremony by use of cap and gown, the lan¬ 


tern, and memorized parts, Following the 
initiation ceremony in one society, four 
faculty members give inspirational inter¬ 
pretation of the four ideals of Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

Special Features and Activities 

Many organizations have revolving loan 
funds for deserving students in Education; 
many support scholarships, and give prizes 
and awards to outstanding seniors who are 
prepared for teaching. At least one chapter 
presents a Kappa Delta Pi pin to the senior 
with the highest rank in education; another 
presents to such Seniors ten Kappa Delta 
Pi lectures; others grant certain awards or 
entertain outstanding high school students, 
college freshmen, sophomores, and juniors. 
One society sponsors Visitation Day for 
high school seniors. 

Gifts of books to schools and colleges in 
foreign countries, to orphanages, to county 
schools and the like are common practices. 
Some send money, food, and clothing to 
foreign students whereas one or more 
finance a year's study of a foreign student. 
One chapter made a contribution to CEIR; 
another contributed one hundred dollars to 
a needy school in France. 

Still other special features and activities 
are: 

Benefit for “March of Dimes” 

Providing tools for a trade school in Poland 
A circulating library among members 
Hobby shows to discover interests of members 
Education Display during Education Week 
A Professional float in College Day Parade 
Supervision of a study laboratory on Reading 
Annual Council on Education with all Ele¬ 
mentary School Teachers of the County 
Senior Day—when seniors, most of whom had 
a teaching position, consulted with members 
of the faculty on probable teaching problems. 

The Kafpa Delta Pi William Chandler 
Btrgley Exchange 

At the convocation in 1948 Kappa Delta 
Pi approved a plan of teacher exchange in 
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honor of William Chandler Bagley, a 
member of the Laureate Chapter, who for 
years was active in the Society, The ex¬ 
change is limited to our own country. 

The teacher who applies for the ex¬ 
change must have the bachelor’s degree and 
three or more years of experience. He must 
have the approval of his board of educa¬ 
tion, who will pay his salary during the 
year of exchange. In most instances it 
would prove advisable for teachers to ex¬ 
change positions together with living places. 


There have been comparatively few ap¬ 
plications for the exchange and it is im¬ 
possible to carry forward a satisfactory plan 
of exchange unless there is a considerable 
number of applications. Recently, an¬ 
nouncement of the Exchange has gone to 
official organs of the forty-eight State 
Teachers Associations. 

It is hoped that the various chapters will 
become sufficiently interested in the ex¬ 
change that they will deem it advisable to 
give additional publicity to it. 


Message of the Executive President 

(Continued jrom page S°4 e ) 


committee, let me hasten to add that Dr. 
Katherine Vickery has been working 
throughout the biennium on applications for 
chapter membership in the Society. Eight 
chapters have been installed, one on each 
of the following campuses: 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota 

Chapter Zeta Tau of John B. Stetson 
University, De Land, Florida will be in¬ 
stalled soon, bringing to 167 our total 
number of institutional and alumni chap¬ 
ters. 

This is your Convocation. Its success 
both in itself and in its effect upon the en¬ 
suing biennium is in your hands. The mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council give many 
hours and much thought to Kappa Delta 
Pi, only Dr. Williams being an employed 


member, in saying which there is no thought 
of minimizing his devotion to the work, a 
devotion these next few days will amply 
demonstrate to you if any proof be needed. 
The demands of the past two years have but 
increased my already great respect for Dr. 
Thomas C. McCracken in his twenty-four 
years of service as Executive President, We 
are very happy he can be with us at this 
time. You as leaders on your campuses, 
most of you as officers in your chapters, 
know there are compensations with your 
worries and responsibilities. So too is it with 
those of us on the Executive Council. We 
try always to keep in perspective the fact 
that however much we'may do, the Society 
moves forward toward its objectives only 
insofar as the local chapters aspire and 
achieve. And that is not to lose sight of the 
fact that Kappa Delta Pi has a reach far 
beyond the local campuses, to a total pro¬ 
fession. Again I say, this is your Convoca¬ 
tion, make of it what you will, in saying 
which I know you will be reaching for an 
education which is adequate for this ideo¬ 
logical decade of the fifties and for many 
more decades yet to come. 
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The Convocation Record 


T he Seventeenth Convocation has come 
and gone. The weather, the charming 
setting, the genial and careful management, 
and personnel of the Spring Mill Inn, the 
cordiality and good fellowship of the mem¬ 
bers of the Convocation, the effective plan¬ 
ning of the Executive Council—all these 
combined to make this a notable session. As 
one approached the Inn nestling in a beauti¬ 
ful setting of mighty oaks, venerable elm 
and ash trees one felt he was about to ex¬ 
perience an unusual event. The Inn built 
of the famed Bedford limestone from quar¬ 
ries only a few miles away overlooks a beau¬ 
tiful lake and nestles among virgin forest 
trees. 

In the mornings one was awakened by 
the concert of birds, the rapid hammering 
of the woodpeckers as their rat-a-tat was 
heard on the tree trunks. Well marked 
trails led one to natural caves, through 
dense forests, by the lake, to the old Early 
American Village half a mile away remi¬ 
niscent of pioneer life of a century ago. 

The motif of the park, Inn, village, sur¬ 
roundings—are early American as shown 
in the pillared entrance, the beamed ceil¬ 
ings, the native stone, the furniture. 

To this beautiful setting the 250 who at¬ 
tended, delegates, alternate delegates and 
other members were introduced. It was a 
working Convocation for the Executive 
Council and for the members, but a fun and 
frolic night, the annual banquet, good fel¬ 
lowship in the lounges, and the informal 
method of seating in the dining rooms re¬ 
lieved the serious application to the Society’s 
business and problems. An official bell-ringer 
summoned the members to the sessions 
where Executive President, Wm. McKinley 
Robinson presided effectively and kept the 
meetings moving forward with dispatch. 
The reports of officers, the actions on 


committee reports, the discussions of chap¬ 
ter and society problems, the legislation 
affecting the By-Laws, and the election of 
the new official family were important items 
on the agenda. 

Only the briefest report can be made in 
this issue of The Educational Forum, 
because the deadline for copy for printing 
it prevents. 

Among the actions of the Convocation 
was one which earmarked and set aside 
$75,000.00 to be applied to providing a 
permanent location and endowment of 
headquarters for the Society. 

That the financial status of the Society is 
strong is shown by the following summary: 

Financial Statement 

OF 

Recorder-Treasurer 
January 31, 1950 

I. Cash in Checking Account (Commercial Na¬ 


tional Bank) 

General Fund .$ 19,106.68* 

The Educational Forum 

Fund . 11,417.51 

Convocation Delegate Fund . . 23,439.3% 

Petty Cash. 10.00 


Total Cash on hand.$ 15,760.15 


II. Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First Na¬ 
tional Bank) 

Total Securities Owned (com¬ 
plete schedule found on 

pages 2-3) .$130,618.00 

Total Cash on hand. 


$146,378.15 

Less Federal Withholding 

Tax . 75 - 5 ° 


Total Assets (cash and securi¬ 
ties .$146,302.65 

III. Change in Assets (Securities and Cash) 

Total, January 31, 1948 . .. .$120,636.97 
Total, January 31, 1946 .... 106,157.70 
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THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Increase in Assets for bien¬ 
nium 1946-1948 .$ 14,497.27 

Total, January 31, 1950 . .. .$146,302.65 
Total, January 31, 1948 .... 120,636.97 

Increase in Assets for bien¬ 
nium 1948-19jo.$ 25,665.68 

* Denotes figures in red. 

Officers elected for the biennium 1950- 
1952 are: Frank L. Wright, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, Executive 
President; Katherine Vickery, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama, Executive 
First Vice President; Victor H. Noll, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Executive Second Vice Presi¬ 
dent; Raymond R. Ryder, Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, Executive Coun¬ 
selor; and Truman L, Kelley, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Laureate Counselor. 

E. I. F. Williams was re-elected Re¬ 
corder-Treasurer and Editor of The 
Educational Forum and other publica¬ 
tions of the Society. 

Bob Rothchild of Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York City, was 
elected as a student adviser to meet with 


The Executive Council, a new position 
created by the Convocation. 

Two new members of the Laureate 
Chapter, whose acceptances were an¬ 
nounced are Florence B. Stratemeyer of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Edgar W. Knight of the School of 
Education of the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. 

At the annual banquet Mrs. Ruth Hill 
Tirey of Terre Plaute sang two groups of 
solos and a string trio from the Indiana State 
Teachers College furnished dinner music. 

Executive President Wm, McKinley 
Robinson, the presiding officer, introduced 
President Ralph N. Tirey of Indiana 
Teachers College, who invoked the bless¬ 
ing, Executive President Emeritus Thomas 
C. McCracken, who announced elections 
to the Laureate Chapter, and Laureate 
Counselor, Truman L. Kelley, who intro¬ 
duced the lecturer of the evening, President 
George D. Stoddard, who delivered his ad¬ 
dress “On the Education of Women,” which 
appears as a volume in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. More than two hundred 
copies of the lecture were sold following the 
banquet. 
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The Chapt ers Report 


T he activities of Nu chapter, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, have indeed 
been bolstered by the return of the coun¬ 
selor, Dr. H. C. Ghristofferson. His tour 
of duty in Germany kept him from active 
participation last year. The winter program 
has been varied, educational, and enjoyable 
in all respects. Highlights of the chapter ac¬ 
tivities have been; a talk by H. C. Mont¬ 
gomery, of the Classics Department; a 
combined meeting with Kappa Phi Kappa, 
men’s professional education society; a re¬ 
port from Dr. Ghristofferson on present- 
day education in Germany; and a social 
meeting planned and carried out by the 
junior members in honor of the seniors. 

Zcta Alpha chapter of Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
initiated a scholarship fund. Each year a 
qualified Freshman student will be awarded 
the scholarship. In December the chapter 
sponsored a square dance at the college, the 
proceeds from which went into the scholar¬ 
ship fund, It was so successful that another 
was sponsored for April, One of Zeta Al¬ 
pha’s members, Mary Lobosco, wrote an 
article, “The System of Education in 
America,” for publication in The Beacon } 
in the English language, though the maga¬ 
zine is for German students. 

Epsilon Epsilon chapter, the State Teach¬ 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
began the activities of the year with an ini¬ 
tiation banquet. The impressive initiation 
exercises were held following a dinner at 
the Washington Hotel in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. President Robert Crites ex¬ 
plained the significance and history of Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi. A cultural meeting of the 
chapter was held on November 21. Classi¬ 
cal records were played and discussed. Spe¬ 
cial committees have investigated and re¬ 
ported on the General Education programs 


in Columbia and Harvard universities, and 
speakers from the communities surrounding 
the college addressed the chapter. 

Alpha Eta chapter, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, is making 
a beginning of their second quarter century. 
The chapter celebrated its Twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary at a spring banquet in April. 

At the fall initiation banquet of Delta Nu 
chapter, Whitewater, Wisconsin, the guest 
speaker was the Director of the School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, Wisconsin. Follow¬ 
ing his description of the school’s facilities, 
program and progress, there was a demon¬ 
stration of the learning process of deaf 
children by a teacher and pupils from the' 
school. Although many of the pupils have 
never heard the human voice, they are 
taught to speak the English language to a 
limited extent. The capabilities of the chil¬ 
dren are amazing. 

Delta Nu chapter, because of the large 
number of Freshmen who dropped college 
at the end of the first semester, undertook 
a project to discover whether the amount 
of extra-curricular participation is a con¬ 
tributing factor in their leaving college. 
The study will include a check of the vari¬ 
ous school organizations, and if there is a 
correlation between a Freshman’s scholastic 
standing and his extra-curricular activities 
it will be submitted to the student council. 
In connection with this project the chapter 
president sent a letter to the deans of wom¬ 
en of eight colleges asking for information 
regarding their methods of limiting extra¬ 
curricular activities. 

Pi chapter, Michigan State Normal Col¬ 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, had three pro¬ 
grams during the last year which should be 
of interest to other chapters. First, the 
graduating seniors elected two other mem¬ 
bers to be given a scholarship for outstand- 
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ing work in the chapter; second., a local 
superintendent gave a mock interview of a 
member of the chapter to give the seniors 
an idea of what to expect when they are 
interviewed for positions; third, a tea was 
sponsored by the chapter for all freshmen 
with outstanding scholastic records so that 
they might become acquainted with Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Among other activities, Alpha Eta chap¬ 
ter of Cape Girardeau State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, held a mock trial con¬ 
cerning a charge of fraud against Mr. 
Education. We are reporting this event be¬ 
cause it was very successfully given and 
very much enjoyed, hot only by the audi¬ 
ence, but also by those performing. The 
trial was held to ascertain whether Mr. 
Education was guilty of wasting the tax¬ 
payers’ money. Dean Forrest H. Rose was 
the defendant, and the chapter’s sponsor, 
Dr. S. A, Kruse, was the very efficient 
judge. Witnesses for the defense included 
an exceptional “third grade student” and 
an exceptional “hog raiser” who gained his 
knowledge through agricultural education. 
It was decided to present this humorous 
trial before the entire student body at some 
later date. 

Gamma Xi chapter, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is making an effort to ac¬ 
quaint its members with religious faiths 
other than their own. The chapter believes 
that this procedure will help its members to 
understand and tolerate those with whom 
they come into contact in teaching, business 
and private life. At the first session in Feb¬ 
ruary Father Francis Barrett, of the St. 
Matthews Catholic Church spoke on the 
basic beliefs of his faith, At meetings sched¬ 
uled later talks were given by Reverend 
Harold Eaton, a Protestant minister, and 
Rabbi Herman Levy of the Jewish faith. 
Following each presentation there was open 


discussion when members were able to 
question the speakers. It is hoped that 
through the programs the members may be¬ 
come broader in their thinking and teach¬ 
ing. 

Under the leadership of Miss Virginia 
Wheeling as president and Dr. Frank L. 
Wright as counselor, Beta Upsilon chapter, 
Washington University has presented a 
number of programs for furthering under¬ 
standing of educational problems in other 
lands. At the February meeting Mr. David 
Soong spoke on “China—Its Present and 
Future.” Mr. Soong came to the United 
States in 1947 to lecture on Chinese history 
and literature at Drury College in Spring- 
field, Missouri. He is spending his second 
year in graduate work in English at Wash¬ 
ington University in St. Louis. Another 
speaker was Dr. M. A. Toosey, graduate 
medical student from Lahore Medical Col¬ 
lege, who discussed “Social and Political 
Life in Pakistan.” 

Gamma Delta chapter, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, reports that plans to 
entertain Gamma Gamma chapter of 
Moorhead State Teachers College at a ban¬ 
quet in May have been made. This is an 
annual event in which the two chapters 
participate. Gamma Delta chapter initiated 
a group of about twenty in February and a 
second group in April. The chapter has a 
new counselor, Mr. Shubel D. Owen, As¬ 
sociate Professor and Assistant State Super¬ 
visor of Agricultural Education at NDAC. 
He succeeds Mr. Glenn Walrath who 
served as counselor last year. 

Due to the rules of the college, Beta 
Epsilon chapter, Longwoocl College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, is allowed to have only 
one meeting a month, and it may not 
exceed fifty minutes in duration, For this 
reason business and social meetings are 
combined, and a program is given only at 
a part of the meetings. It meets at seven on 
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the third Wednesday of each month. At 
the November meeting new members were 
initiated. The Christmas banquet was held 
in December, The topic for the year was 
“Fine Arts as Correlated with Education.” 
At the January meeting Dr. Molnar, head 
of the music department spoke. The Febru¬ 
ary meeting consisted of recorded music 
with commentaries. At the March meeting 
there was Choreographic music. In April 
the subject was “Art” and the annual tea 
for undergraduates closes the program in 
May. Beta Epsilon chapter presented the 
college the last two volumes of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture Series, finishing a com¬ 
plete file. 

Zeta Pi chapter heard Mr. Conrad, Co¬ 
ordinator of Field Services of the University 
of the State of New York at Brockport 
speak on February 8, 1950. 

Mr. Conrad spoke to the members of 
Kappa Delta Pi and to the attending stu¬ 
dents and faculty. His topic, “Standards,” 
covered the origin of measurement, its de¬ 
velopment to the present day, the limitations 
involved therein and the potential harm 
inherent in its use. He cautioned concern¬ 
ing the need for a philosophy to interpret 
measurement. Future teachers should real¬ 
ize the limitations of the various types of 
measurement used as a basis for standards, 
and should evaluate each student separately 
and not as a duplicate compared with a 
standard model. 

Alpha Nu chapter, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, is just closing one of its 
busiest social semesters in recent years. With 
over forty other various types of organi¬ 
zations competing for the student’s time, the 
chapter had quite a time finding time to 
conduct the informal and formal initiation of 
the new pledges as well as present the an¬ 
nual honorary societies’ Christmas party. 

Twenty pledges were put through the 
ordeal of the informal initiation by a ritual 


team composed mostly of future industrial 
arts instructors. Needless to say, a very en¬ 
joyable time was had by both the chapter’s 
members and the incoming pledges. A re¬ 
ception followed the initiation where cider 
and doughnuts were served and the pledges 
were congratulated on successfully passing 
the test and welcomed into the organiza¬ 
tion. 

They are Edith Baggett, John Blair, 
Britta Callamaras, Berdette Cofer, Betty 
Jo Elliott, Roland Esteves, George Hibdon, 
Dolores Holland, Joanne Kelly, James 
Kidder, Jessie Mason, Otis Mercer, Cleo 
McMartin, Ann Robbie, Farrell Reeves, 
Betty Jane West, Margaret Walker, Ger¬ 
ald Walcott and Om Wraith. 

The formal initiation and banquet were 
held at the Richard Springs Lodge, No¬ 
vember 19, 1949, where Dr. Kathem 
Dresden spoke on her travels in Europe. 
She elaborated on the conditions existing 
over there and of the rehabilitation work 
now going on. 

The annual all honor and Service socie¬ 
ties’ Christmas party was held in Bidwell 
Hall, December 15, X949, where Kappa 
Delta Pi was the host society. Each organi¬ 
zation contributed to the evening’s festivi¬ 
ties by either presenting a skit, decorating the 
hall, serving refreshments or assistance 
in some other form. Singing the traditional 
Christmas carols brought the party to a joy¬ 
ful ending. 

A new and different type of initiation at 
Delta Kappa chapter of Eastern Washing¬ 
ton College, Cheney, Washington, was 
held before Christmas. The event was 
a combination banquet and initiation. 
Short talks were made by the initiates pre¬ 
ceding the banquet. An address by Dr. 
George Werner entitled, “The Place of 
P.E. in the Educational Program,” fol¬ 
lowed the dinner. The affair proved to 
be a great success and future initiations will 



probably follow a plan similar to this. 

A politick get-together was held in Janu¬ 
ary. Fun was the key note, and the party 
Stayed on key. The new initiates planned 
the affair and handled all the arrange¬ 
ments. Mrs. Stewart Campbell was the 
chairman of the fun-fest. 

Alpha Psi chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, held its initiation dinner on 
March io when sixteen new members 
were initiated. The initiation ceremony was 
held at the home of Dr. E. 1 . 1 1 '. Williams, 
the counselor. At the initiation dinner Dr. 
Williams gave a short description of the 
activities of the chapter and of the national 
organization. The main address of the eve¬ 
ning was given by Dr. Frank R. Dicker- 
son, counselor of the chapter at Toledo 
University, on the subject “The Artistry of 
Teaching.” The chapter members partici¬ 
pated the following day in the Fourteenth 
Annual Session of the Heidelberg Educa¬ 
tional Conference. Among the principal 
speakers were Director Blake-More God¬ 
win, of the Toledo Museum of Art; Super¬ 
visor Kathryn Bloom, in charge of the in¬ 
struction in art for school children at the 
Museum; Dr. Longman, head of the art de¬ 
partment of the University of Iowa; Dr. 
Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art of the 
Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools, and 
the supervisors of art for the cities of Akron, 
Toledo, and Lima. Mr. Grant Waddle of 
the American Crayon Company showed a 
Canadian film on art instruction. 

Alpha Nu chapter, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, assisted in purchasing 
uniforms for the school band. 

Epsilon Pi chapter, Keene Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Keene, New' Hampshire, reports a 
total of 118 chapter members after a for¬ 
mal initiation of twelve new members in 
February. At the time of the initiation, Miss 
Ann C. Peters and Mr. Frederick Barry, 
professors at Keene Teachers College, be¬ 


came affiliate members of this chapter. 

At the college assembly in March, the 
Keene chapter will present certificates of 
merit tit four of last year’s freshmen: Grace 
MacNevin, Ruth Sakovieh, William Laf- 
ferenda, and Joseph Daigle. The certifi¬ 
cates will he awarded on the basis of main¬ 
taining high scholarship, social efficiency 
and qualities of leadership. The presenta¬ 
tion will he followed by a program of 
music by the Keene High School a cappella 
choir. 

Mr. Frank II. Blackington, III, chair¬ 
man of the Records Committee, has com¬ 
piled a questionnaire of services, accom¬ 
plishments and honors of members of Ep¬ 
silon Pi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

In the Zeta Delta chapter, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas, an effort is being 
made to make the chapter function as an 
agency for professional education. It is true 
some members arc interested only in the 
recognition which membership gives; how¬ 
ever, most of the members work to give 
substance to the shadow of recognition. 

Zeta Delta chapter sponsors “The Man 
•»f the Year” and “The Woman of the 
Year.” These students arc nominated by 
the chapter from the student body at large. 
From the list of nominees a faculty com¬ 
mittee makes the final selection, and they 
are honored at the commencement exer¬ 
cises. To each is given a plaque and a prize 
of $25.00. 

Beginning this year the chapter is es¬ 
tablishing the practice of sending the alter¬ 
nate delegate to the biennial Convocation 
of Kappa Delta Pi. Zeta Delta chapter will 
pay the alternate’s expenses to the same 
extent that the Convocation pays the ex¬ 
penses of the delegate. 

Each year die chapter entertains another 
organization at one of its regular meetings. 
In the four years of the existence of Zeta 
Delta chapter, four organizations have been 
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entertained: Future Teachers of America, 
Alpha Psi Omega, The Science Club, and 
Kappa Kappa Psi. 

Except at such times when it is neces¬ 
sary to spend the entire meeting on business, 
light refreshments are served. This helps in 
the promotion of fellowship. 

Initiates are honored with a semi-formal 
banquet. To these banquets the President 
of the College and the President-emeritus 
and their wives are standing guests. Since 
many of the summer students are teachers 
seeking diversion from the formalities of 
the classroom, the initiates are honored 
with a western barbecue. 

At times faculty members who are not 
Kadelpians are invited to chapter meet¬ 
ings so that they may gain a knowledge of 
the activities of the organization. Graduat¬ 
ing Kadelpians usually invite their major 
professors to the initiation banquet during 
the long term. 

Occasionally the principal part of the 
program is a lecture or an address by a 
faculty member or some distinguished citi¬ 
zen of the community; but such addresses 
are not given often enough to create mo¬ 
notony. 

At the December meeting the members 
exchange inexpensive gifts, usually toys. 
These are distributed by the proper agency 
to underprivileged children. 

A project that is being worked on now 
by Zeta Delta Chapter, and will be con- 
tinur L is a looseleaf scrapbook which will 
contain a complete history of the chapter. 

Nemaha alumni chapter holds two meet¬ 
ings a year. At its fall meeting President 
Milo Ball, of the University of Omaha, 
spoke on the subject “Education Is the 
Key to Democracy.” Omaha members 
were in charge. At the spring meeting 
officers were elected and new members in¬ 
itiated. In order to attend the spring meet¬ 
ing, the members will travel a total of 


560 miles. The membership of Nemaha 
chapter is unique in that it is composed of 
persons living in eight towns in Eastern 
Nebraska and Western Iowa. Several mem¬ 
bers must travel over sixty miles to attend. 
Meetings are rotated in the three cities, 
Omaha, Lincoln, and Council Bluffs. The 
chapter maintains a round robin letter, and 
the counselor maintains an address book of 
the members. The historian keeps a scrap¬ 
book which preserves the record of the 
chapter. 

Beta Zeta chapter, University of Iowa, 
Moscow, Iowa, has taken for a special proj¬ 
ect of the members the preparation of a 
file of members, listed under active mem¬ 
bers in college, active members in the city, 
members living elsewhere but keeping up 
active membership, members of other chap¬ 
ters in the vicinity. 

Chi chapter, Western State College of 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado, assisted the 
Future Teachers of America in holding a 
banquet last fall in honor of John Dewey. 
In March a tea was held for future mem¬ 
bers of Kappa Delta Pi. In November a 
breakfast was held in Grand Junction for 
all members of Kappa Delta Pi attending 
the Colorado Education Association meet¬ 
ing. The breakfast was sponsored by mem¬ 
bers of Chi chapter who became members 
in the summer of 1949. 

In successive steps die State of New 
York, the New York State College at Buf¬ 
falo, and Gamma Mu Chapter are show¬ 
ing changes. A state university, an enlarged 
campus, and a revitalized chapter are the 
latest developments. The summer recess 
proved to be the time for Gamma Mu 
Chapter to launch a program for chapter 
efficiency. The new constitution definitely 
established rules and procedures for the 
establishment of necessary committees, the 
selection of new members, and for the func¬ 
tioning of events throughout the year. 
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The procedure set up in the constitution 
for the selection of new members was im¬ 
mediately put into effect. Letters were 
sent to eligible candidates requesting their 
opinions on the purposes of Kappa Delta 
Pi, and what they, as members, could con¬ 
tribute to this society. The replies, along 
with a confidential activity census of each 
person, were the basis of selection. A fine 
initiation ceremony, at which Dr. Sayer 
Maddock of the University of Buffalo 
spoke on the approach to education in South 
America, culminated our efforts. This in¬ 
itiation, the largest in the history of Gamma 
Mu, followed naturally on the largest en¬ 
rollment in the history of Buffalo State, 
and the largest Dean’s Tea ever to be held 
at the college. 

Last semester was a success, but during 
the present semester Gamma Mu Chapter 
shall show even more advancement. At 
present plans are being completed for 
another, and even greater, Dean’s Tea, 
and also for Kappa Delta Pi Day which 
will be held on our campus on March 31. 
Research has also begun with the aim of 
establishing in the near future an alumni 
chapter of Gamma Mu. 

Alton G. Gardner, Reporter 

An interesting program was given by Zeta 
Eta Chapter, University of Mississippi, Uni¬ 
versity, Mississippi, on February 14. A group 
of University High School students pre¬ 
sented their individual ideas on teachers 
and what students looked for in a good 
teacher. 

One of the main points these high school 
students stressed in their discussion of the 
ideal teacher was the fact that a teacher 
should like and enjoy people as well as be 
truly interested in her profession as a 
teacher. In appearance the teacher needs to 
be very careful in keeping neat and clean 
all the time. A good teacher can not be par¬ 


tial to one child or group of children in the 
classroom. It is her responsibility to be fair 
at all times. 

In the classroom the students saw a 
definite need for the teacher to be well 
versed in the plan and procedure for class 
work. Students like discussion, but the 
teacher should know when to limit this dis¬ 
cussion. It was also brought out that the 
teacher should admit her mistakes and cor¬ 
rect them without covering up. It is also im¬ 
portant that discipline of students should not 
be done before the class but in privacy. It is 
the part of the teacher to realize the place 
of extra-curricular activities in school. Al¬ 
lowances should be made for these sports or 
other activities in regard to tests given the 
day following the events. 

Teachers hold a certain position in the 
community which they should maintain. 
Society expects those in the teaching profes¬ 
sion to set an example for others to live by. 

—Reporter 

The Gamma Rho chapter, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, in cooperation 
with the library staff of the University of 
Wichita held a display centered on teacher 
recruitment during American Education 
Week. The National Education Associa¬ 
tion furnished posters, pamphlets and circu¬ 
lars on various subjects including educa¬ 
tional opportunities, school health and 
safety, home and community obligations, 
school building needs, and the future in the 
teaching profession. The library staff fur¬ 
nished many books and pamphlets pertain¬ 
ing to the schools of today and their need of 
tomorrow. Dr. Henry Onsgnrd, Professor 
of History at flic University of Wichita, 
delivered a stirring address on the book 
“Men Who Make Our World,” on the 
occasion of the chapter’s initiation dinner. 

Beta Nu chapter, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota, has hon- 
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ored its founder, Mrs. Estella J. Bennett. 

On February 13, Miss Ida Henton, chap¬ 
ter counselor, presented her with an Honor 
Key, a gift from chapter members. Others 
present when the key was presented were 
Mrs. Irene Hair, representing her son Don¬ 
ald J. Hair, chapter president, who was 
unable to be present, Mr. Frank L. Ben¬ 
nett and Louise A. Johnston, president in 
1949, when Beta Nu chapter celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of its installation. 
Mrs. Bennett was the honored guest at the 
anniversary banquet, in May 1949. 

For many years Mrs. Bennett was chap¬ 
ter counselor and during the past several 
years has been historian. No one has done 
more to further the activities of the chapter 
and always her advice is sought by chapter 
members. Since her retirement as head of 
the division of history at Black Hills 
Teachers College Mrs. Bennett has been 
doing part time teaching at the local high 
school. 

Beta Nu chapter is proud that Mrs. Ben¬ 
nett is among the first Kadelpians to receive 
tlie Honor Key. 

The February meeting of Beta Nu 
chapter consisted of a panel discussion by 
new members. Their topic was “How Can 
We Educate for World Citizenship.” 
Those participating on the panel were Mrs. 
Caroline Parker, Len Gotfredsen, Bruce 
Ammons and Earl Hausle who acted as 
moderator. 

John Hillard, who has completed his col¬ 
lege work resigned as president and Donald 
J, Hair, vice-president was elected presi¬ 
dent and Earl Hausle was elected vice- 
president, Because of illness Mrs. Estella 
J. Bennett resigned as historian and Louise 
A. Johnston, reporter was named historian 
also. 

The annual summer picnic will be held 
at some time during the first term of sum¬ 
mer school. This social meeting attracts 


many former members of Beta Nu chapter. 

Louise A. Johnston, Reporter 

Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota, honored 
high ranking students October 27 in the 
college convocation with Roy Fraki, 
chapter president, presiding. A cash schol¬ 
arship of twenty dollars was awarded the 
highest ranking sophomore. The ten high¬ 
est ranking freshmen were given certificates 
of merit. As guest speakers, several faculty 
members of the college have shared their 
summer study and travel experiences with 
the chapter group. Study at Universidad 
Nacional de Colombia, Bogota, Colombia, 
was described by Miss Virginia FitzMaurice 
of the Language division. Traveling 
through England was the privilege of the 
group as Mr. Clarence Glasrud, chairman 
of Division of Language and Literature 
described a tour through this country. At¬ 
tending the International Congress of 
Physical Education for College women in 
Copenhagen, Denmark and the “Lingiad” 
—International Gymnastics Festival in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Miss Flora Frick, 
chairman of the Division of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Health, shared the highlights of 
her trip in an illustrated lecture. Newly- 
initiated members of Gamma Gamma 
chapter include: Ray R. Sorensen, director 
of placement and chairman of in-service 
education at the college and the following 
students: Donald lerien, DeWane Man- 
sager, Gordon Rasmussen, Esther Regan, 
Charles Samuelson and Rosemary Warren. 

The mimeographed Newsletter of Gam¬ 
ma Iota chapter, City College of New 
York, New York City, is attractive and has 
much stimulating news. Reading it the edi¬ 
tor discovers Kappa Delta Pi fostered an 
exhibition in March on The Education of 
Women. During the same month there 
was an open meeting at which Dr. Hans 
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Kohn of the history department of the col¬ 
lege spoke. His subject was “Some Aspects 
of Education in Today’s World.” In Jan¬ 
uary the annual dinner, first since 1940, 
was held. It was a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Dean Egbert Turner. Dean 
Turner was awarded the honor key, “in 
recognition of his outstanding devotion to 
the cause of education, on the occasion of 
his retirement as counselor.” I11 addition 
to many students and faculty members 
other guests were present. Those who spoke 
were Dean Turner, Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
and Dr. Rivlin. Letters were received by 
Dr. Turner from many of his colleagues, 
including Dr. Ordway Teal and Paul 
Klapper. 

Epsilon Xi chapter, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
has held meetings every other Monday 
night. In October a symposium was held in 
honor of John Dewey. An informal dance 
was sponsored in February. In March new 
members were initiated. 

Gamma Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, elected 
new officers who were installed at the Jan¬ 
uary meeting. The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Elwyn C. Gage of the college, 
who gave an informal talk on the labor 
problems in the United States. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State Teach¬ 
ers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin held 
its first meeting for 1950 in the faculty 
women’s lounge of the college, Margaret 
Kosther, a student from Bremen, Germany, 
talked on UNESCO. For the remainder of 
the year the program includes an evening 
by the collegiate speech squad, and honor 
tea for Sophomores presided over by Miss 
Margaret Stcrry, exchange instructor from 
England, a spring picnic and the election 
of officers. 

Delta Mu chapter, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, has 31 


new initiates who are working earnestly with 
the older members to continue enthusiasm in 
chapter activities. 

A project to earn money is the dances 
held at College Hall following basketball 
games here at Westminster College, Part 
of this money will be given in the form of an 
honor scholarship at commencement to a 
sophomore Education Major. Another 
project which is sponsored by our chapter 
is the new idea of a committee composed of 
representatives from all the honoraries on 
campus getting together to form a closer 
relationship, to discuss common problems 
and to promote general good feeling be¬ 
tween all campus honoraries. 

The seniors in our chapter are anxiously 
awaiting their annual spring dinner in 
honor of practice teachers where they may 
reveal their many experiences while teach¬ 
ing in the various district schools. 

We wish to extent our greetings to 
other chapters of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Peggy Adams, Reporter 

Iota chapter, Kansas State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, sends the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs: 

The programs of the year have been 
varied quite widely, the first being a talk 
on Japan by a student, the second a talk 
by our new sponsor, Mr. Nathan Budd, 
who is registrar of the college, the third was 
our annual Christmas party and initiation 
of new members. Due to the change of 
semesters in January there was no meet¬ 
ing of the chapter, and the February meet¬ 
ing consisted of a musical program. 

Plans are now under way for the Spring 
Banquet to lie held April 27, and it prom¬ 
ises to be one of the best ever held by the 
chapter. The big event of the year, how¬ 
ever will come in March at the regular 
meeting of the organization, when the 
Kappa Delta Pi honor key will be presented 
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by the chapter to Dr. H. E. Schrammel for 
his years of work in the behalf of Iota 
chapter and the national organization as a 
whole. 

This year’s scholarship was presented to 
Richard Schroll, and his acceptance speech 
was a model of modesty. 

The historian of Omega chapter, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, has sent the fol¬ 
lowing description of the activities of the 
chapter: 

1. The following students have been 
selected because of their high academic 
achievement and interest in the field of edu¬ 
cation into the Omega chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi of Ohio University: 

Norma Bell 
Della Cocanower 
Carolyn Jane Cummins 
Dan C, Dwelle 
Jean Fisher 

Margery Alice Fletcher 
Janet Cou rtright Graham 
Charles Hamilton 
Jackie VV. Harrison 
Thomas B. Hart 
Virginia Allie Huff 
Raymond Hurd 
Kathryn Ann Johnson 
Phyllis Kitinoja 
Kathleen Eleanor McAfee 
Patricia Ann Moore 
Rovert C. Pfendler 
Dritsilla Ann Riley 
Rovert Simons 
George A. Spaekcy 
Elizabeth Jane Webster 
Dolores Joan Wick 

These students Were initiated December 
13, 1949. 

2. A series of lectures were given on the 
Ohio University Campus by George Emile 
Roger, inspector general of public instruc¬ 
tion, minister of national education in Paris, 
France. Mr. Roger lias been studying the 
college methods on the various campuses of 
the U.S. on his lecture tour. He was 
brought to Ohio University by the Omega 


chapter of Kappa Delta Pi under the 
sponsorship of George J. Kabat, Dean of 
the Ohio University College of Education. 
Mr. Roger’s subjects were: Teaching Mod¬ 
ern Language in French Schools; How 
to Teach About Cultures of Other Peo¬ 
ples; Teaching International Educational 
Relations; The French Education System; 
and Educational Reforms in France Since 
the War. 

3. This year, the Ohio University 
Omega chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, is 
happy to announce the beginning of the 
Thomas C. McCracken Kappa Delta Pi 
Scholarship Award. This fund has been 
established to aid promising students who 
are of exceptional ability and are planning 
to continue their study in the field of edu¬ 
cation on the graduate level. The sum can 
be used for pursuing bis field of study in 
whatever school the student chooses. 

4. A group of Kappa Delta Pi mem¬ 
bers are planning to attend the national 
convention of Kappa Delta Pi at Spring 
Mill Inn, Mitchell, Indiana, on March 26 
and 27. 

5. The initial program of the year for 
the Omega chapter of Kappa Delta Pi is 
concerned with the necessary basic steps, 
in “Building for Living.” Under this pro¬ 
gram would be stressed such topics as “Lay¬ 
ing the Foundation for Living,” “Build¬ 
ing on the Foundation,” “Choosing the 
Furnishings—Important Choices and 
Values,” and lastly “Adapting the Build¬ 
ing to the Fine Art of Living,” 

6. The chapter is also sponsoring the 
Sophomore Honor Tea and the Children’s 
Band Concert in the spring. 

The Delta Epsilon chapter, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, 
Illinois, started the year of 1949-50 by 
welcoming in, as our faculty counselor, Dr. 
Esther Williams of the education depart¬ 
ment. 
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On October 8, a group of F.T.A. mem¬ 
bers from schools in the surrounding area 
were conducted on a tour through the 
campus by members of this chapter. During 
Northern’s Homecoming of October 8-9, 
we were hosts at an Alumni Breakfast for 
former members of this chapter. A large 
group of alumni and members were pres¬ 
ent. 

Our chapter completed two projects 
during National Education Week, The first 
was the annual editorial contest in which 
awards were made for the three best edi¬ 
torials written by students in this college. 
The editorials were about some phase of edu¬ 
cation and the first place editorial was then 
published in the school paper Northern Illi¬ 
nois. Our second project was a twenty 


minute radio program on John Dewey’s 
philosophy and how it has influenced our 
educational system. 

Early this spring we are going to begin 
showing slide films on educational problems 
to groups within the college, or to any civic 
organization in this area which desires us to 
do so, Members of Kappa Delta Pi will 
show the film strips and after the showing, 
will discuss the film and its importance to 
the public and to teachers. 

On March 16 we expect to take twenty- 
four initiates into our chapter. These peo¬ 
ple have been chosen not only because of 
high scholastic achievement, but also be¬ 
cause of their fine personality and leader¬ 
ship abilities. 

K. L. Latimer, Reporter 


The Library of Congress is believed to be the largest library in the world. 
Exclusive of 2,274,497 unbound newspapers and parts of periodicals and serials 
awaiting binding, its collections contained, as of June 30, 1949, an estimated total 
of 27,560,873 pieces. These included 8,689,639 volumes and pamphlets, 128,055 
bound newspaper volumes, 11,320,000 manuscripts (pieces), 1,928,574 maps and 
views, 763609 reels and strips of microfilm, 81,278 reels of motion pictures, 
1,819,609 volumes and pieces of music, 305,848 phonograph records, 1,963,231 
photographic negatives, prints and slides, 579,298 fine prints, and 668,732 broad¬ 
sides, photostats, posters and miscellaneous items. 

The foregoing figures include additions to the collections amounting to 1,557,409 
pieces of all categories during the year. This represented material selected and con¬ 
solidated from a total increment of more than seven million pieces received by the 
Library in fiscal 1949. 
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Chapter Programs 


Rho Chapter 

Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

he grade standings of the twenty- 
two members o£ Rho Chapter of Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi of Central Missouri State Col¬ 
lege have been announced as follows: There 
has been 135 hours of A, 71 hours of B, 
and 23 hours of C work during the fall 
term. Four members of the fraternity made 
all A’s, one was carrying a load of 12 hours, 
two 11 hours, and one 8 hours. There were 
two runners-up, to these four. They were 
both carrying a load of 11 hours, and made 
9 hours of A and 2 hours of B. The grade 
average of the twenty-two members of the 
fraternity is 3.6. The basis of an A is 4. 

Mr. Schwaneke of the science department 
of Central Missouri State College, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the atomic and hydro¬ 
gen bombs at the January meeting of Rho 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

February 21, we are going to initiate 
Shikio Isokawa, Japanese professor, as an 
honorary member of Rho Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. Mr. Isokawa graduated from the 
Hiroshima University in 1939 with an A.B. 
degree. He has taught five years in the mid¬ 
dle School and five years in the Higher 
Normal School. Before he came to the 
United States he had been teaching at the 
Kyoto Liberal Arts College, Kyoto, Japan. 
Mr. Isokawa plans to return to Kyoto Lib¬ 
eral Arts College as a professor of the So¬ 
cial Sciences after he completes his work at 
Central Missouri State College. 

Beta Theta Chapter 
State Teachers College, 

Oshkosh , Wisconsin 
Beta Theta Chapter Calendar 
September 21—Organization for the 
year. 


October 19—Talk by faculty member, 
Miss Helen Wahoski, on her summer school 
in Europe. 

November 16—Supper meeting, 

December 14—Initiation of first semes¬ 
ter pledges. 

January 18—Movie, “The Price of 
Freedom.” 

February 15—Sophomore initiation 

party. 

March 15—Supper meeting. 

April (date not set)—Annual spring 
banquet and initiation of second semester 
pledges. 

May 17—Annual spring picnic. 

Accounts of particular meetings 

Miss Helen Wahoski, O.S.T.C. faculty 
member, spoke on her experiences while 
attending the University of Fribourg in 
Switzerland, illustrating her talk with 
colored slides made from her own pictures. 
She gave very interesting human interest 
accounts of the problems of the American 
student in the European university and of 
the many hardships facing European stu¬ 
dents as a result of World War II. 

Kappa Delta Pi welcomed back its alum¬ 
ni at the annual breakfast at the Oshkosh 
State Teachers College homecoming on 
Saturday, October 15, 1949. 

At their February meeting this year, 
Beta Theta chapter attempted to stimulate 
interest in Kappa Delta Pi by inviting about 
thirty-five of the highest ranking sopho¬ 
mores enrolled in education. The meeting 
opened with community singing. The chap¬ 
ter counselor, Mr. Everett Pyle, talked on 
the organization and purpose of Kappa 
Delta Pi. Dr. Raymond Ramsden, a past 
counselor, gave a talk on the values of 
scholarship. The talks were followed by two 
movies dealing with the training of teach- 
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crs. After light refreshments, the meeting- 
closed. 

Beta Pi Chapter 

School of Education, New York University , 
New York, New York 

In consultation with its Faculty Coun¬ 
selor, Dean Ernest O. Melby, Beta Pi 
Chapter selected as its theme for the year 
1949-1950: Mobilizing Community Re¬ 
sources for Education. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
members during the year were: 

Dean E. O. Melby, School of Educa¬ 
tion, New York University —"Community 
Problems Overseas.” 

Dr. John Herring, New York State De¬ 
partment of Adult Education— "Areas to 
Mobilize.” 

Mrs. Hrea M. Echols, Executive Secre¬ 
tary for New York State Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee on the Community —"You and 
Your CommunityP 

Dr. Theodore Rice, Prof, of Education, 
Director, Center for Field Services, Sell, of 
Educ., N.Y.U,— "What Is the Commu¬ 
nity 

In addition, two films were shown hear¬ 
ing- on the year’s theme, viz., Playtime, 
U.S.A., and Child W elf are in Sweden. 

The Program Committee—Mr. S. 
Woodrow Van Court, Chairman, Miss 
Marion Lesher and Mr. Leonard Simon, 
attended the first conference on Training 
of the World Council, for the Community 
at Garden City, L.I., N.Y., September 
30-October 2. The Committee participated 
in the whole conference, representing Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi, Beta Pi Chapter, and New 
York University’s School of Education, and 
is following through with the Council’s 
activities. 

It is planned that the Chapter will make 
a specific contribution toward answering 
some of the problems posed by the Coun¬ 
cil’s deliberations through the initiation of 
some research in the area. 


Beta Rho Chapter 

State Teachers College, 

MansfieldPennsylvania 

September—A business meeting was held 
for the members of Kappa Delta Pi. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss the 
taking in of new members. 

October—Another business meeting was 
held and the students who were eligible for 
Kappa Delta Pi were discussed and voted 
upon. 

November—The formal and informal 
initiation for all new members was held. 

December—Miss Beklelman, Field Di¬ 
rector of Association for Child Character 
Education Inc., gave an interesting speech 
on her work. She also demonstrated the use 
of visual aids in her work with children. 

January—The History of Mansfield was 
cleverly given by the various members of 
the Beta Rho Chapter. Movies and past 
catalogues were used. 

February—A debate or forum on a sub¬ 
ject of current interest will be given and 
the members will participate in it. 

March—A superintendent of schools 
gave a talk on the qualities he looks for in 
college graduates and on the other hand 
some of those who have graduated recently 
gave their viewpoint on what they have ex¬ 
perienced. 

April—A banquet was held for all the 
members. 

Beta Tau Chapter 

LaCrossc State Teachers College, 

LaCi-osse, Wisconsin 

Beta Tau chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at 
LaCrosse State Teachers College had a very 
interesting and profitable series of programs 
tin's year. 

1. November meeting—Reception of 
new members and initiation dinner. After 
the informal and formal initiation there was 
a short discussion, led by the chapter coun- 
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selor, on “What is Kappa Delta Pi and what 
can it do for me?” 

2. December meeting—Signing on the 
Dotted Line—Three school superintend¬ 
ents discussed the factors they considered in 
selecting teachers. 

3. January meeting—Education in For¬ 
eign Lands—One of the group members 
gave an informative speech on the subject. 
India was especially emphasized. 

4. February meeting—The Layman 
Looks at Education—This was the high¬ 
light of the regular meeting programs. 
The panel consisted of a farmer, a repre¬ 
sentative of labor, a representative of man¬ 
agement and a personnel man. They dis¬ 
cussed pertinent questions such as: 1. Should 
teachers be neutral over controversial is¬ 
sues? 2. Should the standard of teaching 
be raised by increasing salaries and expand¬ 
ing facilities? 3. What’s wrong with the 
present day high school curriculum? In re¬ 
gards to teachers’ pay one speaker made this 
statement—“You can’t pay a good teacher 
enough and a poor one is expensive at any 
price,” 

5. March meeting—to be pledging. 

Also on March 11 is the annual Found¬ 
ers’ Day Banquet, the highlight of the 
year, for the chapter members, the neo¬ 
phytes, the Beta Tau alumni, and other per¬ 
sons interested in teaching. The speaker 
will be Dr, V. E. Herrick of the School 
of Education at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin. His subject is to be “The Importance of 
Leadership in Education.” 

6. April meeting—Initiation ceremony 
for new members and delegates’ reports of 
the national convocation. 

7. May meeting—Annual picnic and 
election of officers. 

In the spring of each school term Beta 
Tau chapter presents recognition awards to 
outstanding high school seniors in the neigh¬ 
boring communities. 


Gamma Xi Chapter 
State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
First Semester 1949-1950 

October 13—Room 3, Oakes Hall, 7:15 
p.m. Election of new members. Panel Dis¬ 
cussion— Is Teaching a Profession .? Dr. 
Nathan G. Meyer, Head, Dept. Education; 
Mr. Irving Foltz, Supervisor, Secondary 
Education. 

October 27—Room 10, Oakes Hall, 
7:15 p.m. Pledge Ceremony. Our Shining 
Newfound-land, The Land and Its Peo¬ 
ple, Dr. Veva Dean, Head, Department of 
Geography. 

November xo—College Auditorium, 
7:15 p.m. Pledge Ceremony. Our Shining 
Stars. A talent program in which newly 
pledged members participate. 

December 8—Penn Stroud Hotel, 
Stroudsburg, 6:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting 
and Initiation. Introduction of Guests, Nor¬ 
man Johnson, President. Initiation of new 
members—Initiation Team. 

Initiates: Barry Barnett, ’51, Heller- 
town; Richard Brubaker, ’51, Williams¬ 
port; Martin Davis, ’50, Elizabeth, N.J.; 
John Demick, ’50, E. Mauch Chunk; Rita 
Held, ’51, Gilbert; Alex Kropinicki, ’50, 
Easton; Leonard Lune, ’51, Scranton; 
Alyce Mitsudo, ’50, Philadelphia; Sheldon 
Palmer, ’50, Pen Argyl; Jean Perna, ’50, 
Philadelphia; Warren Petty, ’51, Clarks 
Summit; Dorothy Pine, ’51, Stroudsburg; 
Paul Prince, ’50, Scranton; Louise Schmidt, 
’50, Mehoopany; Jean Walbert, ’51, Read¬ 
ing. 

Education for Management-Labor Re¬ 
lations. Dr. Frank P. Maguire, District 
Manager, Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service—First Counselor of Gamma Xi 
Chapter. 

Second Semester 1950 

January 26—Election and Organiza- 
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tion for 1950 of Gamma Xi chapter, Kap¬ 
pa Delta Pi. 

February 9— What We Believe, A series 
of discussions on the basic beliefs of the 
three main religious faiths in order to bring 
about a better understanding of them. Rev. 
Francis Barrett, St. Matthews Catholic 
Church. Program chairman—Paul Prince. 

February 23— What We Believe. Rev. 
Harold Eaton, East Stroudsburg Methodist 
Church. Program Chairman—Warren 
Petty. 

March 9— What We Believe. Rabbi 
Herman Levy, Temple Israel. Election of 
new members. Program Chairman—Jean 
Perna. 

March 23—Initiation of new members. 
Dr. McGarry’s home. Program Commit¬ 
tee: Leonard Lime, Chairman, Barry Bar¬ 
nett, Dorothy Pine. 

April 13— Significance of Membership in 
the Middle States Association of High 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. Irving Foltz, 
Supervisor, Sec. Educ. Dr. Donald Cor¬ 
son, Head, Music Dept. Program Chairman 
—Louise Schmidt. 

April 27— Movies of Local Interest. Mr. 
Crawn. Program Chairman—A. Kropi- 
nicki. 

May 11— Realistic Attitudes in a Mod¬ 
ern World. Dr. Noonan, President, 
E.S.S.T.C. Program Chairman—Carol 
Anderson. 

Delta Rho Chapter 
Newark State Teachers Coliegc^ 
Newark, New Jersey 

The chapter sponsored a John Dewey 
Day assembly program at our college on 
October 20, 1949. At this time, our past- 
counselor, Dr. Downs, was elected an 
honorary member of our chapter as an ex¬ 
pression of appreciation and in recognition 
of her excellent and unselfish service. 

Delta Rho’s November meeting was de¬ 


voted to the Pledge Ceremony and party 
for our twenty-nine initiates. A most enjoy¬ 
able evening of entertainment was provided. 

An impressive initiation ceremony and 
banquet was given the new members at our 
December 15, 1949 meeting. At this time, 
our chapter was honored to have Dr. Seam- 
ster, Principal of Arts High School, New¬ 
ark, N.J., present his impressions while on 
a European tour the summer of 1949. 

The highlight of the January meeting 
was a very pleasant, informal talk illustrated 
with colored slides. The speaker, our col¬ 
lege president, Dr. John B. Dougall, 
snapped the views for the slides while on a 
trip to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, 
and surrounding territory this past summer. 

The chapter is looking forward to sev¬ 
eral interesting panel discussions on various 
phases of education in the classroom, and is 
also making plans for the annual theater 
party and spring picnic. 

—Reporter 

Delta Phi Chapter 
Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green } Ohio 

On February 8, fifty-eight members 
were initiated into the Delta Phi chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi at Bowling Green State 
University. A formal banquet was held for 
the initiates. Actives and friends were in¬ 
vited. The program was as follows: 

Presiding—Marjorie Charles. Invoca¬ 
tion—Dr. Walter A. Zaugg. 

Welcome to New Members—Dr. Flor¬ 
ence Williamson, Toastmistress—Barbara 
Bottenus. Piano Solo: “Prelude” by Proko- 
fieff—Shirley Wendt. Address “American 
Education—Its Success and Failures”— 
Rabbi Leon I. Freur, Toledo, Ohio. Vocal 
Solo: “Through the Years”—James Cars- 
tensen. 

The March 8 meeting of the Delta Phi 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi was a panel 
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discussion. The panel consisted of senior 
students who recently completed their stu¬ 
dent teaching. The students discussed their 
personal experiences and problems that con¬ 
fronted them while teaching under the new 
“block system. 51 Under this system they at¬ 
tended daily education classes for a period 
of five weeks. The following eight weeks 
were spent in actual teaching under super¬ 
vision. The last five weeks consisted of off- 
campus teaching and evaluation. 

On April 15, at the regular meeting of 
the Alpha Nu chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Delta Phi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
was again requested to lead a panel on “The 
Prospective Teacher Looks at His Profes¬ 
sion.” Before the panel the Alpha Nu chap¬ 
ter invited the students in the discussion to 
dinner which was held in the “faculty” 
room of the Student Union. 

On April 16 the Delta Phi chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi held its annual Honor Tea 
from 2 until 5 p.m. in Studio B of the 
Practical Arts Building. 

At the May 10 meeting of the Delta Phi 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, second semester 
initiation will be held. A formal dinner will 
follow after which officers for next year 
will be elected. 

Dorothea Cepik 
Historian-Reporter 

Epsilon Eta Chapter 

Central Michigan College 0} Education, 
Mt, Pleasant, Michigan 

Epsilon Eta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
has had several interesting meetings -this 
year. 

The first event, on Thursday, October 
20, 1949, was a meeting held in coopera¬ 
tion with the Association of Childhood Edu¬ 
cation commemorating the 90th birthday 
anniversary of John Dewey. 

Miss Frances Martin, professor of Psy¬ 
chology and Education gave a talk entitled 


“Personal Glimpse of John Dewey.” Brief 
sketches on various aspects of Dewey’s phi¬ 
losophy were given by Helen Baer, Flor¬ 
ence Belt, and Robert Simon. 

Following this, a musical program, in¬ 
cluding two vocal solos by Shirley Wells 
and two piano solos by Joan Soderbach, 
was presented. 

On Sunday, December 4, 1949, from 
three to five in the afternoon, the Annual 
Honors Tea was held, feting upperclass 
honor students and freshman scholarship 
students. 

Everyone enjoyed the program which 
consisted of a piano solo by Nancy Keller 
and a vocal number by William Rinker. 
Miss Elma Lighter, Associate Professor of 
English, presented an illuminating talk on 
the history, purpose, and organization of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Our fall semester initiation was held on 
January 17, 1950. Twenty-eight initiates 
became members of the chapter. 

After the impressive initiation ceremony, 
held at five-thirty, we proceeded to the ball¬ 
room of Keeler Union where a banquet was 
held. 

The toastmaster and chapter president, 
Robert Simon, introduced the program for 
the evening. Nancy Keller played a piano 
solo, and Dr. J. W. Foust, Assistant to the 
President of Central Michigan College, 
producing a huge roll of notes including 
several anecdotes, gave an inspiring talk 
on the meaning and purposes of education. 

Charles E. Phillips 

Epsilon Kappa Chapter 

Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Meetings—The first Tuesday of the 
month at 7:15 p.m. in the Spartan Room, 
third floor of the Union Building. 

October 4—Lecture and discussion on 
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parliamentary procedure. Mr. Harold E. 
Sponberg. 

November i—Topic to be announced. 
Dr. Robert G. Kooprnan, Asst. Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

December 6—Initiation 5:30. Banquet 
—6:15, Union Building. 

January 10—To be determined by in¬ 
terests of the chapter. 

February 7—Panel discussion—topic 
and speakers to be announced later. 

March 7—Dr. Hans Leonhart—Views 
on Education. 

April 4—Business Meeting. 

May 2—Initiation 5130. Banquet— 
6:15, Union Building. 

May 16—Election and installation of 
officers. 

Epsilon Rho Chapter 

Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Accounts of Meetings 

October, 1949—After a regular busi¬ 
ness meeting at which the chapter accepted 
the petition of the State Teachers College 
in Valley City, North Dakota, to form a 
new chapter, Miss Mathilda Liberati, a 
1944 Rhode Island College of Education 
alumna, gave an illustrated talk on her trip 
through Italy. 

November, 1949—Dr. Helen Scott, pro¬ 
fessor of education at Rhode Island College 
of Education, was initiated as an honorary 
member of the Epsilon Rho Chapter. Fol¬ 
lowing her initiation, Dr. Scott spoke on the 
value of graduate study for teachers. 

December, 1949—The annual Christ¬ 
mas Dance of the Epsilon Rho Chapter was 
held on the ninth of the month, 

January, 1950—At the regular meeting, 
the members decided to send one delegate to 
the 1950 Kappa Delta Pi Convocation at 
Mitchell, Indiana. 


February, 1950—Miss Angela Mac- 
Donough, a local teacher, spoke to the 
group about her recent trip abroad. With 
the aid of movies, she advised any future 
European travelers how to travel, what to 
see, what to bring, and how to use valuable 
time. 

Zeta Alpha Chapter 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson , New Jersey 

1949-1950 

October—Business Meeting. 

November—Group discussion, “Disci¬ 
pline.” Leader—Mrs. E. Dombrowski, 

December—Group discussion, “Mathe¬ 
matics.” Leader—Mary Lobosco. Resource 
leader—Mr. Matthews, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Mathematics at P.S.T.C. 

January—Group discussion, “How to 
Make Extra-curricular Activities Co-cur¬ 
ricular.” Leader—■Fleurctte Stock. 

February—Book review and discussion, 
Generation of Vipers. Leaders-—Fleurette 
Stock and Frank Zanfino. 

March—A Guest Speaker. 

April—Film. Theater party “Death of a 
Salesman.” 

May—Discussion of Current World 
Problems. 

Zeta Nu Chapter 

Beaver College 
Jcnkintown , Pennsy hania 

1949-1950 

The meetings in the beginning of the 
year were devoted to planning the activities 
of the organization. More candidates were 
approved and a formal initiation took place 
on December 14. The new members of 
Zeta Nu chapter are: Frimi Alamar, Scran¬ 
ton, Pa.; Josephine Bruck, Lansdale, Pa.; 
Mary Ann Daniel, Glenside, Pa.; Jacque¬ 
line Jackson, Woodstock, N.Y. ; Phyllis 
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Kline, Altoona, Pa.; Ann Lawton, 
Wyckoff, N.J.; Audrey Max, Allentown, 
Pa.; Alberta Mills, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
Selma Plaxsun, North Bergen, N.J.; Elna 
Riker, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jane Robinson, 
Watertown, N.Y.; and Josephine Sckupa- 
kus, Cheltenham, Pa. Guests included Miss 
Betty Nawrath and Mrs. Frank Connell, 
charter members, and Dr. Emily Mackin- 
non and Dr. John Dugan, faculty members 
of Beaver College. 

A tea was held on February 7 for all 
prospective teachers at Beaver College. An 
interesting talk was given by Mrs. Lang, 
director of the Children’s Garden, a nurs¬ 


ery school in Rittenhouse Square, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. Her topic was “The Satisfac¬ 
tions I Receive From Teaching.” The 
chapter hopes that the precedent has been 
set whereby a tea will be sponsored each 
year for prospective teachers. 

Elsie Holm and Barbara Hinchcliffe, our 
chapter’s delegate and alternate, attended 
the National Convocation at Mitchell, Ind,, 
March 27-29. 

The program for the year will be com¬ 
pleted by a spring initiation and banquet 
held at our Grey Towers campus on May 
18. A prominent educator from the vicinity 
will be the speaker. 


A Pioneer Counselor Passes Away 

Kappa Delta Pi at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. The chapter 
was installed March 4, 1922. Not only 
was he active in his local chapter but on the 
Society’s national scene. In tribute to Dean 
Schroeder we print the following news re¬ 
lease provided by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Dean H. H. Schroeder died at Brokaw 
Hospital in Normal, Illinois, on Friday, 
January 25, 1950, where he had been a 
patient since Thursday. He had been ill for 
two months. He taught his last class on Jan¬ 
uary 6. 

Herman Henry Schroeder joined the Illi¬ 
nois State Normal University education de¬ 
partment in X913. He was appointed dean 
of the university in 1928 and was twice 
acting president. He retired from the posi¬ 
tion of dean in August, 1943. He had con¬ 
tinued to teach part-time in the education 
department since his retirement. 

Dean Schroeder was born in Guttenberg, 
Iowa, on April 25, 1873, the son of James 
and Jeanette MacDonald Schroeder. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, Lillie 


I t is with regret that we must record 
the passing of Dean H. H. Schroeder, 
founder and counselor of Mu chapter of 



H. H. SCHROEDER 
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Price, who passed away on August 8, 1949. 

He was a teacher for 58^4 years, with 
only four days absence, teaching probably 
longer than anyone else in Illinois. His 
teaching work began in a rural school in 
Clayton County, Iowa, in 1891. Other 
teaching experience is as follows: principal 
of schools, Keystone, Iowa, 1892-1894; 
supt. of schools, Holstein, Iowa, 1895- 
1898; supt. of schools, Lansing, Iowa, 1900- 
1901; director of physical education, Cor¬ 
nell College, Mt, Vernon, Iowa, 1898- 
1900; professor of education, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis., 1901-1913. 

Dean Schroeder held a bachelor’s degree 
from Cornell College, Iowa, and a mas¬ 
ter’s degree from the University of Chi¬ 
cago. He also attended the University of 
Minnesota and Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. 

He was the author of two education 
texts, The Psychology of Conduct } pub¬ 
lished by Rowe, Peterson and Company, 
and The Public School as a State Institu¬ 
tion, published by the Public School Publish¬ 
ing Co. in Bloomington. He also was the 
author of numerous magazine articles. His 
address on “War, Peace and Education,” 
made at the 84th ISNU commencement, 
was printed in the Congressional Record. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. He was the faculty spon¬ 
sor of the ISNU chapter of the latter so¬ 
ciety. He also belonged to the School¬ 
master’s Club, the College Alumni Club, 
the Masonic Blue Lodge, and Consistory. 


He belonged to the Unitarian Church. One 
of his hobbies was stamp collecting and he 
was a member of the Collector’s Club of 
New York City. 

He was the father of four sons and a 
daughter. 

I might add that his duties in the educa¬ 
tion department were those of the teaching 
of philosophy, an introductory course in 
philosophy and an introductory course in 
the philosophy of education. Dean Schroe¬ 
der was a recognized follower of Kant. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Vidette, student newspaper: 

Schroeder Lived His Philosophy 

The late Herman Henry Schroeder, dean 
emeritus of ISNU served the field of education for 
nearly six decades. Pour of those decades were 
spent in the service of Illinois State Normal uni¬ 
versity. 

Dean Schroeder’s achievements and contribu¬ 
tions in the field of teacher education were many. 
He rose from a teaching position in the rural 
schools of Iowa to become dean and acting presi¬ 
dent of ISNU. He wrote two education text¬ 
books, “The Psychology of Conduct” and “The 
Public School As a State Institution.” The ad¬ 
dress he delivered at the 84th ISNU commence¬ 
ment was printed in the Congressional Record. He 
founded the ISNU chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, na¬ 
tional honorary society in education. 

Yet in spite of all this greatness, Dean Schroe¬ 
der found the greater enjoyment in the classroom. 
He was at home in the classroom. He respected 
the integrity of the individual. He was respected 
and admired by those he taught and those with 
whom he worked. 

Dean Schroeder’s phiLosophy was not an ab¬ 
stract one. He practiced the simple philosophy of 
general education he taught. Ilis seventy-six years 
were years of achievement and civil service. 


Let Fancy -fly, 

Freedom will quench its fire- 
Restrmned, it is desire. 

—Jack Walton 
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Audio-Visual Project in Epsilon Tau 

Chapter 


Epsilon Tau chapter. State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York, has under¬ 
taken a project which will benefit the entire 
school. The year’s program is planned 
around the project and meetings of the 
chapter are spent working on it. 

The chapter is working to supplement a 
series of slides of life at Geneseo State 
Teachers College and scenes which sur¬ 
round the college. These slides are 2 inch 
by 2 inch kodachromes. 

At recent meetings guest speakers have 
given demonstrations and suggestions. Her¬ 
bert Archer, expert in color photography 
at Eastman Kodak in Rochester, showed 
slides and illustrated the correct techniques 
for taking colored pictures. Miss Frances 
Parke, of the library department, and 


Wilbur Wright, Co-ordinator of Field 
Services and director of the faculty com¬ 
mittee, presented slides of activities and 
campus scenes made for recruitment 
purposes. 

The entire chapter is working on this 
project and the student body will have an 
opportunity to contribute. A contest is an¬ 
nounced for the best colored pictures taken 
by students. These slides will be used for 
recruitment, Freshman Convocation, and 
alumni groups. 

In addition to the above work, a smaller 
project has just been completed which sent 
books on pedagogy, literature, and psy¬ 
chology to colleges in Finland. A request 
was received for these materials and several 
boxes were sent. 


A Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Celebration 


On January 31 Alpha Delta chapter, 
which was installed at Florida State Uni¬ 
versity (then Florida State College for 
Women) January 12, X925, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The program 
consisted of talks by three faculty members. 
Dr. Paul F. Finner, professor of psy¬ 
chology, the only faculty member who was 
a charter member spoke on the Society’s 
ideals. Dean Ralph L. Eyman of the School 
of Education discussed personalities and 
events of the group during its history. The 
third speaker was President Doak S. Camp¬ 
bell, who spoke on the future of Kappa 
Delta Pi at this university, made sugges¬ 
tions for increasing the service and influ¬ 
ence of the chapter. 

At the social hour following the program 
a large candle-lighted birthday cake formed 
the center of attraction. Invited guests in¬ 


cluded local alumnae, all faculty and student 
Kadelphians, the executive council of the 
university, faculty of the school of educa¬ 
tion, and the department of music educa¬ 
tion, business education and home eco¬ 
nomics education. 

Alpha Delta Chapter 

Florida- State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Program for Year* 

December—Fall program and initiation. 

January—Twenty-fifth anniversary cele¬ 
bration of the Alpha Delta chapter. 

February—Traditional party honoring 
all freshmen in the school of education who 
made a B average. 

May—^Annual banquet and initiation. 

♦Exclusive of business meetings. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF KAPPA DELTA PI 


Orders on official 
blanks must be 
approved by a 
chapter officer 
and the Record¬ 
er-Treasurer of 
the Society 
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Cheeks and mon¬ 
ey orders should 
be made payable 
to Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com¬ 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


PRICE LIST 

Badges 


Badge .| 

Size Size 

Size Size 

Badge with ring at top . 

Z 

o 

o 

Z 

o 

No. 2 No. 3 

Charm .\ 

$3.00 $4.00 

$5.50 $7.00 

Honor Key . 


.$6.50 

Guard Pins 



Single 

Double 


Letter 

Letter 

Plain . 

. . . .$2.25 

$ 3.50 

Crown Set Pearl . . . 

.$6.50 

$1 1.50 


TAXES 

To prices quoted must be added a Federal Tax on 
jewelry of 20%. In addition, a sales or use tax is 
charged in some states as indicated: Alabama, 2%; 
Colorado, 2%; Iowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
2%i Michigan, 3%; North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; 
South Dakota, 3%; Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time to time, officers should 
make a check on the taxes in their own states to 
determine the amount which must be paid. 


GEORGE llANTA PUDUBHICC CuMI*AHY, UBNASHA, WISCONSIN 











